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The  publisher  of  this  work  having  committed  to  the  writer 
the  task  of  prefacing  the  book  with  some  explanatory  remarks 
and  a  short  biographicar sketch  of  Hon., Daniel  W.  Yoorhees,  it 
is  deemed  proper  to  state  at  the  outset,  that,  for  many  years 
past,  Mr.  Yoorhees  has  received,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
many  letters  requesting  copies  of  one  or  another  of  his  speeches. 
For  example,  his  speech  in  defense  of  John  E.  Cook,  in  Yir- 
ginia,  in  1859,  has  been  in  constant  demand  ever  since  that 
time;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  scarcely  a  week 
passes  without  a  request  to  Mr.  Yoorhees  by  letter,  often  from 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Union,  for  a  printed  copy  of  that 
speech.  The  same  is  true  of  the  defense  of  Mary  Harris  in 
Washington  City,  the  defense  of  Harry  Crawford  Black  in 
Maryland,  and  a  number  of  literary  and  Congressional  ad- 
dresses. 

These,  with  other  considerations,  induced  the  publishers  to 
believe  that  a  volume  of  Mr.  Yoorhees'  speeches  was  a  desidera- 
tum with  the  reading  public,  especially  with  young  professional 
men,  politicians,  and  persons  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind.  Be- 
sides, it  was  certain  that  the  "  Old  Guard,"  Yoorhees'  constitu- 
ents for  so  many  years — such  constituents  as  no  other  man 
ever  had — would  be  pleased  to  see  published  in  permanent  form, 
those  speeches  that  had  delighted,  instructed,  and  encouraged 
them  in  days  gone  by. 

The  publishers  having  promised  a  biographical  sketch,  fulfill 

their  promise  more  literally  than  they  intended.     After  many 

importunities,  they  have  had  very  little  help  from  Mr.  Yoorhees, 

nothing  more  than  a  few  dates,  etc.,  he  insisting,  in  his  modest 

(vii) 
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and  princely  way,  that  lie  had  not  done  or  said  anything  of 
sufficient  importance  for  a  biography.  But  the  writer  of  this 
§ketcb,  having  known  Mr.  Yoorhees  intimately  for  nearly  two 
decades,  is  able  to  give  some  particulars  of  his  life  and  public 
services. 

Daniel  W.  Yoorhees  was  born  on  the  26th  of  September,  1827, 
in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  was  only  about  two  months  old 
when  his  parents  moved  to  Fountain  county,  Indiana,  where 
they  now  reside.  His  father,  Stephen  Yoorhees,  was  born  in 
Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  in  1798.  lie  emigrated,  when  young, 
to  Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  in  December,  1827,  removed  to 
Fountain  county,  Indiana,  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now  lives. 

D.  W.  Yoorhees'  grandfather,  Peter  Yoorhees,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey,  and  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Eevolationary  War, 
emigrated  to  Kentucky.  Peter  Yoorhees'  wife  was  born  in 
Bryant's  Station,  then  a  fort.  Her  name  was  Yan  Arsdale. 
Her  father,  Luke  Yan  Arsdale,  fought  gallantly  at  the  battle 
of  Blue  Licks,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several  Indian 
battles  under  the  celebrated  Col.  Daniel  Boone. 

His  other  grandfather,  Stephen  Yoorhees,  for  whom  his  father 
was  named,  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  under  Washington, 
and  fought  at  Princeton,  Monmouth,  and  other  celebrated  fields. 

Mr.  Yoorhees'  ancestors,  on  the  father's  side,  came  from  Hol- 
land, and  the  original  name  was  Yan  Yoorhees.  En  passant^ 
Mr.  Yoorhees  fires  with  indignation  whenever  anything  is  said 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  Hollanders,  and  he  always  dwells 
with  enthusiasm  upon  the  valor  and  genius  of  the  Dutch  Ee- 
public.  Mr.  Yoorhees'  mother,  Eachel  Elliott,  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore county,  Maryland.  She  is  still  living,  and  is  a  lady  of 
superior  natural  endowments  and  great  sensibility.  Her  people 
w^ere  originally  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  She  was  married  to 
Stephen  Yoorhees  in  1821,  and  D.  W.  Yoorhees  was  their  third 
child. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  raised  on  a  farm  about  ten 
miles  from  Covington,  in  Fountain  county.  There  he  remained 
and  helped  to  open  a  large  farm,  until  he  v^as  sent  to  college  in 
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1845.  This  farm  life  of  Mr.  Yoorhees  has  always  been  of  great 
Talue  to  him  in  his  public  career.  It  has  enabled  him  to  get 
close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  often  in  his  political 
speeches,  "while  discoursing  on  public  affairs,  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  severest  literary  critics,  he  has  given 
the  most  apt,  witty,  and  humorous  illustrations  from  farm  life, 
that  made  the  sun-browned  sons  of  toil  feel  that  "Dan"  was 
with  them  and  of  them. 

It  was  in  1845  that  he  entered  college  at  the  Asbury  Univer- 
sity, at  Greencastle,  Putnam  county,  Indiana,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1849.  Here  it  was  that  he  married  his  wife,  and 
from  the  time  of  his  first  entrance  into  college,  Putnam  county 
has  always  stood  by  him  through  good  or  evil  report.  His  col- 
lege life  gave  ample  warant  for  his  future  career.  Shortly  after 
he  left  college,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  heard  from  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  institution.  Prof  Larrabee,  a  glowing  account 
of  Mr.  Yoorhees  as  "  a  natural  orator,"  coupled  with  a  prediction 
that  he  would  "  take  rank  with  the  first  men  of  the  nation." 

Immediately  after  leaving  college  Mr.  Yoorhees  went  into  the 
law  office  of  Lane  &  "Wilson,  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  as  a 
student  of  law.  The  following  spring,  he  settled  at  Covington, 
Indiana,  the  county-seat  of  Fountain  county.  Hon.  Edward  A. 
Hannegan,  formerly  a  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Indiana,  being  a  casual  listener  to  a  "Fourth  of  Juty  speech  "  by 
3ir.  Yoorhees,  then  a  raw  stripling,  immediately  proposed  a  law 
j)artnership,  which  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Voorhees,  in  April, 
1852,  went  into  Mr.  Hannegan's  office.  In  June,  1853,  Mr. 
Yoorhees  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Circuit 
Court  by  Gov.  Joseph  A.  Wright,  in  which  position  he  made  a 
fine  reputation  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  broke  up  a  "  nest "  of 
notorious  malefactors,  whose  headquarters  were  in  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Yoorhees  was  nominated  by  acclamation,  on 
motion  of  Hon.  John  Pettit,  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress  in  his  district.  Two  years  before,  the  Eepublican 
•candidate  had  carried  that  district  by  a  majority  of  two  thou- 
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sand  six  hundred  and  nineteen.  In  this  contest,  in  1856.  Mr. 
Yoorhees  was  beaten  by  Hon.  James  Wilson,  a  very  talented 
[Republican,  by  a  majority  of  only  two  hundred  and  thirty  votes. 

In  November,  1857,  Mr.  Yoorhees,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  the  accomplished  Judge  Huntington,  removed  to  Terre 
Haute,  in  Yigo  county,  Indiana,  situate  on  the  Wabash  river, 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  enterprising  cities  in  the  West, 
with  a  population,  at  the  present  time,  of  nearly  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants. 

In  April,  1858,  he  was  appointed  United  States  District  At- 
torney for  the  State  of  Indiana,  by  President  James  Buchanan, 
in  which  position  he  still  further  increased  his  re^^utation  as  a 
lawyer  and  an  orator. 

In  the  Congressional  elections  of  1860,  1862,  and  1864,  Mr, 
Yoorhees  was  successful ;  but  in  the  election  of  the  last-named 
year,  although  his  majority  was  six  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
yet  the  "temper  of  the  times"  was  such  that  his  election  was 
successfully  contested  by  his  opponent,  Hon.  Henry  D.  Wash- 
burn. 

In  1866,  Mr.  Yoorhees  refused  to  become  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, but  he  was  elected  to  that  position  in  1868,  and  again  in 
1870.  In  1872,  he  was  defeated  for  Congress  by  Horace  Greeley,. 
in  the  name  of  Hon.  Morton  C.  Hunter. 

As  a  precursor  of  the  late  war,  the  "insurrection,  treason, 
and  murder  "  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Yirginia,  in  which  old  John 
Brown,  John  E.  Cook,  and  others  were  concerned,  and  for  which 
they  were  convicted  and  hanged  in  1859,  will  always  stand 
prominent  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

At  that  time  the  gifted  and  gallant  Ashbel  P.  Willard  was 
Governor  of  Indiana.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  Indiana 
Democracy.  With  sorrow  and  dismay  his  friends  learned  that 
the  John  E.  Cook  arrested  with  old  "  Ossawatomie  Brown  "  was 
a  brother  of  Governor  Willard's  wife !  Here  was  a  seeming 
dilemma.  But  there  was  no  dilemma  with  the  chivalrous  Willard  ; 
he  was  not  the  man  to  turn  his  back  on  a  brother  or  a  friend. 
His  first  thought  was  "Dan  Yoorhees  j"  but  Yoorhees  was  not- 
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in  the  capital.  He  was  in  Yincennes  trying  an  important  gov- 
ernment cause.  Willard  sent  a  messenger  for  him.  The  busi- 
ness was  made  known  to  Judge  Michael  F.  Burke,  then  on  the 
circuit  bench,  who  immediately  continued  the  cause,  and  Mr. 
Yoorhees  at  once  went  to  Indianapolis  to  see  Governor  Willard. 

Before  he  met  Governor  Willard,  he  was  accosted  by  several 
friends,  who  advised  him  not  to  go  to  Virginia  to  defend  Cook. 
He  listened  to  all  they  had  to  say,  and  then  asked:  "When  does 
the  next  train  go  East?  I  am  going  to  defend  my  friend's 
brother  without  regard  to  consequences."  He  went  that  day, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  that  celebrated  trial.  The  result 
is  well  known.  While  old  John  Brown  was  convicted  of  murder 
and  treason,  Mr.  Yoorhees  succeeded  in  having  a  Virginia  jury 
bring  in  a  verdict  against  John  E.  Cook  for  murder  only; 
bringing  the  case  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  gov- 
ernor, in  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  prerogative — which, 
however,  the  governor,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  refused  to  extend, 
and  John  E.  Cook  was  hanged  with  the  other  prisoners. 

This  trial,  however,  was  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Voorhees' 
national  reputation.  His  speech  was  listened  to,  by  the  vast 
audience,  with  the  most  rapt  attention,  and  was  received  with 
the  most  unqualified  approbation.  He  was  the  recipient  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  congratulations.  The  speech  was  published 
all  over  the  country,  and,  like  the  author  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
he  might  truly  have  said,  "I  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
myself  famous." 

From  this  time  forward,  Mr.  Voorhees  has  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  At  the  bar,  on  the  "  stump," 
and  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  he  has  been  a  man  of  mark.  The 
speeches  here  collated  will  speak  for  themselves.  However 
highly  they  may  be  appreciated,  by  strangers,  it  is  certain  that 
no  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  Mr.  Voorhees  by  those  who 
have  never  met  him,  and  never  heard  him  speak. 

In  the  famous  trial  of  Mary  Harris,  in  Washington  City,  for 
killing  Adoniram  J.  Burroughs,  the  jury,  after  having  been 
in  consultation  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  returned  a  verdict  of 
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acquittal.  The  trial  of  Harry  Crawford  Black,  at  Frederick 
Cit}^,  Maryland,  indicted  for  killing  the  seducer  of  his  sister? 
terminated  in  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty,"  after  the  jury  had 
been  absent  from  the  court-room  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Of  Mr.  Yoorhees'  Congressional  career,  his  political  principles, 
and  his  powers  as  a  parliamentary  orator  and  statesman,  the 
speeches  here  presented  will  afford  a  good  illustration. 

From  the  sobriquet  so  generally  applied  to  Mr.  Yoorhees,  of 
the  "Tall  Sycamore  of  the  Wabash,"  it  will  be  understood  that 
he  is  of  high  stature.  He  is  about  six  feet  one  inch  tall,  and 
■weighs  over  two  hundred  pounds.  He  is  of  fair  complexion, 
dark -gray  hazel  eyes,  and  carries  himself  very  erect.  He  was 
married  early  in  life,  in  1850,  to  a  most  estimable  lady,  Mis8> 
Anna  Hardesty,  of  Greencastle,  Indiana. 

This  volume  is  now  committed  to  the  public,  with  the  hope- 
that  some  contribution  is  thus  made  to  the  forensic  and  political 
literature  of  the  country,  and  something  done  to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  a  distinguished  gentleman,  whose  name  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

A.  B.  CAELTOK 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  January^  1875. 


DEFENSE  OF  JOHN  E.  COOK. 

[An  argument  delivered  at  Charlestown,  Virginia,  November  8,  1859,  upon 
the  trial  of  John  E.  Cook,  indicted  for  treason,  murder,  and  inciting 
slaves  to  rebel,  at  the  Harper's  Ferrj^  insurrection.] 

With  the  Permission  of  the  Court — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury : — The  place  I  occupy  in  standing 
before  you  at  this  time  is  one  clothed  with  a  responsibility 
as  weighty  and  as  delicate  as  was  ever  assigned  to  an  ad- 
vocate in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  fellow-man.  No  lan- 
guage that  I  can  employ  could  give  any  additional  force 
to  the  circumstances  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  and  which 
press  so  heavily  upon  the  public  mind  as  well  as  on  my 
own.  I  come,  too,  as  a  stranger  to  each  one  of  you.  Your 
faces  I  know  only  by  the  common  image  we  bear  to  our 
Maker;  but  in  your  exalted  character  of  citizens  of  the 
ancient  and  proud  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  of  the 
American  Union,  I  bear  to  you  a  passport  of  friendship 
and  a  letter  of  introduction. 

I  come  from  the  sunset-side  of  your  western  mountains — • 
from  beyond  the  rivers  that  now  skirt  the  borders  of  your 
great  State ;  but  I  come  not  as  an  alien  to  a  foreign  land^ 
but  rather  as  one  who  returns  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors, 
and  to  the  household  from  which  he  sprang.  I  come  here 
not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend,  with  interests  common 
with  yourselves,  hoping  for  your  hopes,  and  praying  that 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  Virginia  may  be  perpetuaL 
ISTor  do  I  forget  that  the  very  soil  5n  which  I  live  in  my 
western  home  was  once  owned  by  this  venerable  Common- 
wealth as  much  as  the  soil  on  which  I  now  stand.  Her 
laws  there  once  prevailed,  and  all  her  institutions  w^ere 
there  established  as  they  are  here.  Not  only  my  own  State 
of  Indiana,  but  also  four  other  great  States  in  the  North- 
west, stand  as  enduring  and  lofty  monuments  of  Virginia'^ 
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magnanimity  and  princely  liberality.  Her  donation  to  the 
general  government  made  them  sovereign  States;  and  since 
God  gave  the  frnitful  land  of  Canaan  to  Moses  and  Israel, 
such  a  gift  of  present  and  future  empire  has  never  been 
made  to  any  people.  Coming  from  the  bosom  of  one  of 
these  States,  can  I  forget  the  fealty  and  duty  which  I  owe 
to  the  supremacy  of  your  laws,  the  sacredness  of  your  cit- 
izenship, or  the  sovereignty  of  your  State?  Rather  may 
the  child  forget  its  parent,  and  smite  with  unnatural  hand 
the  author  of  its  being ! 

The  mission  on  which  I  have  visited  your  State  is  to  me, 
and  to  those  who  are  with  me,  one  full  of  the  bitterness 
and  poison  of  calamity  and  grief.  The  high,  the  sacred, 
the  holy  duty  of  private  friendship  for  a  family  fondly  be- 
loved by  all  who  have  ever  witnessed  their  illustrations  of 
the  purest  social  virtues,  commands,  and  alone  commands, 
my  presence  here.  And,  while  they  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  terrible  blow  which  has  fallen  upon  them  through  the 
action  of  the  misguided  young  man  at  the  bar,  yet  I  speak 
their  sentiments  as  well  as  my  own  when  I  say  that  one 
gratification,  pure  and  unalloyed,  has  been  afforded  us 
since  our  melancholy  arrival  in  your  midst.  It  has  been 
to  witness  the  progress  of  this  court,  from  day  to  day,  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  is  calculated  to  bias  the  minds  of  men, 
but  pursuing  with  calmness,  with  dignity,  and  impartiality 
the  true  course  of  the  law  and  the  even  pathway  of  justice. 
I  would  not  be  true  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart  and 
judgment  did  I  not  bear  voluntary  and  emphatic  witness 
to  the  wisdom  and  patient  kindness  of  his  honor  on  the 
bench;  the  manly  and  generous  spirit  which  has  character- 
ized the  counsel  for  the  prosecution ;  the  true,  devoted,  and 
highly  professional  manner  of  the  local  counsel  here  for  the 
■defense;  the  scrupulous  truthfulness  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  testified,  and  the  decorum  and  justness  of  the  juries 
who  have  acted  their  parts  from  the  first  hour  of  this  court 
to  the  present  time — I  speak  in  the  hearing  of  the  country. 
An  important  and  memorable  page  in  history  is  being  w^rit- 
ten.  Let  it  not  be  omitted  that  Virginia  has  thrown  around 
a  band  of  deluded  men,  who  invaded  her  soil  with  treason 
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laiid  murder,  all  the  safeguards  of  her  constitution  and  laws, 
und  placed  them  in  her  courts  upon  an  equality  with  her 
-own  citizens.  I  know  of  what  I  speak,  and  my  love  of 
truth  and  sense  of  right  forbid  me  to  be  silent  on  this 
point. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  on  behalf  of  this  pale-faced, 
fair-haired  wanderer  from  his  home  and  the  paths  of  duty, 
to  talk  to  you  about  technicalities  of  law  born  of  laborious 
iinalysis  by  the  light  of  the  midnight  lamp.  I  place  him  be- 
fore you  on  no  such  ground.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  friends 
who  abhor  the  conduct  of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  But 
does  that  fact  debar  him  of  human  sympathy  ?  Does  the 
sinful  act  smite  the  erring  brother  with  a  leprosy  which  for- 
bids the  touch  of  the  hand  of  afiection  ?  Is  his  voice  of  re- 
pentance and  appeal  for  forgiveness  stifled  in  his  mouth? 
If  so,  the  meek  Savior  of  the  w^orld  would  have  recoiled 
with  horror  from  Mary  Magdalene,  and  spurned  the  repent- 
ant sorrow  of  Peter,  who  denied  him.  For  my  client  I  avow 
-every  sympathy.  Fallen  and  undone,  broken  and  ruined 
as  he  is  by  the  fall,  yet,  from  the  depths  of  the  fearful 
chasm  in  which  he  lies,  I  hear  the  common  call  which  the 
wretched  make  for  sympathy  more  clearly  than  if  it  issued 
from  the  loftiest  pyramid  of  w^ealth  and  power.  If  He 
\Yho  made  the  earth,  and  hung  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
on  high  to  give  it  light,  and  created  man  a  joint  heir  of 
eternal  w^ealth,  and  put  w^ithin  him  an  immortal  spark  of 
the  celestial  flame  which  surrounds  his  throne,  could  re- 
member mercy  in  executing  justice  wdien  His  whole  plan 
of  divine  government  was  assailed  and  deranged;  when 
His  law  was  set  at  defiance  and  violated ;  w^hen  the  purity 
of  Eden  had  been  defiled  by  the  presence  and  counsels  of 
the  serpent — why,  so  can  I,  and  can  you,  when  the  wrong 
and  the  crime  stand  confessed,  and  every  atonement  is 
made  to  the  majesty  of  the  law  which  the  prisoner  has  in 
his  power  to  make. 

Let  us  come  near  to  each  other  and  have  a  proper  under- 
standing. I  am  laboring  with  you  for  an  object.  I  think 
I  know  something  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  leading 
iittribntes  by  which  it  is  governed  throughout  the  world. 
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By  virtue  of  those  attributes,  I  feel  that  we  may  annihilate- 
the  distance  that  separates  our  homes,  sweep  away  all  blind- 
ing excitement,  and  sit  down  together  and  reason  upon  this 
most  tragic  and  melancholy  affair  as  becomes  citizens  of 
the  same  government,  proud  of  the  same  lineage,  actuated! 
by  the  same  interests,  and  forever  linked  to  the  same  des- 
tinj.  You  are  not  merel}^  impaneled  in  your  capacity  as 
jurors  to  pass  upon  the  life  of  this  erratic  youth  before  you, 
but  the  nation  can  not  be  divorced  from  a  deep  and  per- 
manent interest  in  your  deliberations.  The  crime  for' 
which  the  law  claims  his  life  as  forfeit  is  one  connected 
with  a  question  of  the  weightiest  national  import — a  ques- 
tion which,  without  any  fault  of  yours,  has  rudely  strained 
and  shaken  the  bonds  which  embrace  and  hold  together 
the  States  of  this  Union.  This  trial  is  incident  to  that 
question,  and  must  be  met  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  in  the  view  of  the  American  people,  as  a  matter  of 
universal  interest  and  concern.  The  very  nature  of  the 
offense  now  under  discussion  lifts  us  all  to  a  point  of  ob- 
servation on  which  statesmen  and  patriots  have  long  bent 
their  anxious  looks.  And  the  pressing,  ever  present,  and 
determined  question  of  the  hour  which  now  sits  with  you 
in  the  jury-box,  and  will  retire  with  you  to  your  delibera- 
tions on  your  verdict,  is,  how  shall  you  most  fully  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  American  people  at  large ;  best  con- 
duce to  the  peace  and  repose  of  the  Union ;  allay  the  rush- 
ing winds  that  are  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  great  deep; 
say  peace,  be  still,  to  the  angry  elements  of  passion  and 
treasonable  agitation,  and  at  the  same  time  do  all  your' 
duty  as  honest  and  conscientious  men  administering  the- 
laws  of  your  State  ? 

If  it  shall  be  in  m}"  power,  in  some  measure,  to  point  out 
the  course  by  which  these  great  objects  may  be  attained,  I 
shall  mark  this,  otherwise  sad  day  on  which  I  address  you, 
as  the  brightest  to  me  in  the  calendar  of  time.  And, 
further,  if  these  objects  are  to  be  attained  on  your  part  by 
invoking  into  your  midst,  and  following  the  winning  coun- 
sels of  the  meek-ej'cd  and  gentle  angel  of  mercy — if  you 
can  faithfully  discharge  your  oath  as  jurors,  and,  at  the- 
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■same  time,  best  meet  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  yon 
-US  American  citizens,  by  tempei'ing  the  bitter  cup,  which 
justice  commends  to  the  hps  of  the  prisoner  with  the  in- 
gredient of  clemency,  I  know  you,  by  the  universal  law 
of  the  human  heart,  will  rejoice  in  such  an  opportunity, 
and  join  in  the  public  and  private  happiness  which  will  flow 
from  your  verdict.  By  the  help  of  God,  and  appealing  to 
Him  for  the  purity  of  the  motives  which  animate  my 
ibreast,  I  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  such  a  course  as  both 
just  and  wise  in  the  case  of  John  E.  Cook. 

First  of  all  things,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  your  duty 
to  Virginia.  Whatever  she  requires  at  your  hands,  that 
you  are  to  give.  Your  first  love  belongs  to  her  ;  she  is  the 
matron  wdio  has  nursed  you,  and  the  Queen  Mother  to 
whom  you  owe  allegiance.  As  an  advocate  and  defender 
at  home  of  the  doctrines  of  the  State-ri  splits  men  of  the 
school  of  1798,  I  do  not  come  here  to  ask  you  to  abate 
one  jot  ortittle  of  your  affection  and  jealousy  for  the  honor 
.and  interest  of  Virginia.  Indeed,  were  such  an  invoca- 
tion necessary,  which  I  know  it  is  not,  I  would  invoke  you 
by  the.great  names  of  your  history,  by  the  memory  of  your 
ancient  renown,  by  the  thrilling  associations  of  the  classic 
soil  on  which  we  stand,  and  by  the  present  commanding 
.attitude  which  your  Commonwealth  holds  before  the 
world,  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  what  she  has  been,  what  she 
is,  and  what  she  hopes  to  be. 

But  how  stands  Virginia  in  reference  to  the  assault 
-which  was  made  upon  her  citizens  and  her  soil  at  Harper's 
JTerry  on  the  17th  da^^  of  October,  1859  ;  and  wdiat  vindica- 
tion does  she  need  at  your  hands  for  the  outrage  ?  Are  the 
circumstances  such  as  to  require  of  her  re-enactment  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  repealed  by  the  benign  teachings  of  the 
iN'azarene  on  the  shores  of  Galilee  ?  Is  she  required  to  say, 
in  a  stern  and  inexorable  spirit : 

"  And  if  any  mischief  follow,  then  thou   shalt  give  life 
for  life. 

"  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for 
ibot. 
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"  Burning  for  burning,  wound    for   wound,    stripe   for 
stripe  ?" 

l!^ot  so.  She  asks  nothing  of  the  kind  at  your  hands.. 
Punishment  has  ah^eady  been  swift  and  sure.  The  measure- 
of  her  vengeance  for  the  great  wrong  committed  against 
her  is  full,  and  her  vindication  is  ample  before  the  world. 
She  met  her  invaders  on  the  spot,  and  those  who  lifted  their 
hands  against  her  are,  most  of  them,  in  the  graves  tO' 
which  Virginians  consigned  them  ;  a  few  bound  in  her 
prisons,  and  a  few  others  wanderers  and  fugitives  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  executive  and  citizens  of  your  State 
guided  the  bolt,  which  fell  upon  this  mad  offspring  of  a^ 
loathsome  fanaticism,  and  the  invasion  perished  at  a  single 
blow.  And  in  the  spirit  of  the  answer  of  Cushi  to  King^ 
David,  I  would  say  to  you :  ''  The  enemies  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  and  all  that  rise  against  her  to  do  her  hurt,  be  as- 
these  men  are."  But  as  the  great  King  of  Israel  rose  up' 
and  went  to  his  chamber,  and  wept  over  the  untimely  fall 
of  Absalom,  the  rebellious  son  of  his  own  loins,  who  had 
lifted  his  paricidal  hand  against  the  life  of  an  indulgent 
father,  may  not  the  world  commend  a  similar  emotion  in' 
the  breast  of  a  jury  of  Virginians  over  the  sorrowful  fato 
of  the  youthful  prisoner  at  the  bar  !  You  will  probably 
say  that  the  lives  of  your  citizens  have  been  sacrificed.  I 
answer  that  it  is  lamentably  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
life  has  been  taken  already  to  atone  for  life ;  that  the  blood 
of  murderers,  older  and  wiser  than  the  prisoner,  has  beeni 
poured  out  in  response  to  the  cry  of  the  blood  of  your 
citizens  from  the  ground. 

You  will  say  that  your  State  has  been  polluted  by  the 
foot  of  the  traitor.  I  answer  that  the  footstep  rested  but 
as  for  a  moment  on  your  border,  and  was  swept  away  by  a. 
whirlwind  of  patriotic  indignation.  You  will  say  that 
your  law  has  been  violated ;  your  dignity  and  honor  as  a. 
free  people  insulted.  I  answer  that,  alas !  it  is  too  true  ; 
but  I  answer,  also,  that  it  is  equally  true  that  your  laws^ 
have  been  fully,  thoroughly,  and  justly  vindicated.  Here- 
in this  court,  again  and  again,  the  sword  of  justice,  wielded 
by  an  even  hand,  has  fallen  upon  the  miserable  remnant* 
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of  the  confederated  band  who  impiously  mocked  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  American  Union  by  assailing  the  institutions 
of  Virginia.  The  leader  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows^ 
and  its  heights  will  expiate  many  crimes  against  the  peace 
and  laws  of  the  country — not  least  amongst  which  is  the 
crime  of  enlisting  young  men,  such  as  the  prisoner,  in  a 
cruise  of  piracy  against  you  and  me,  and  all  law-abiding 
citizens  of  this  happy  Union.  Let  the  leader  of  the  mutiny 
on  ship-board  perish ;  but  if  it  appears  that  young  men  have 
followed  false  guidance,  and  been  bound  in  the  despotism 
of  an  iron  will,  order  them  back  to  duty,  and  give  them 
one  more  chance  to  show  whether  they  are  worthy  of 
life  or  death.  Virginia  can  thus  afford  to  act.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  blessings  of  power  that  it  can  extend  mercy  to 
the  weak,  and  the  crown  jewel  of  courage  is  magnanimity 
to  the  fallen. 

But  there  is  another  point  on  which  Virginia,  though 
mourning  for  the  death  of  her  citizens,  has  triumphantly 
met  the  aspersions  and  calumnies  of  the  enemies  of  her 
domestic  institutions  by  reason  of  the  late  outbreak  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  institution  of  domestic  slavery  to- 
day stands  before  the  world  more  fully  justified  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  this  or,  indeed,  perhaps,  of  any 
other  country.  The  liberator,  urged  on  by  false  and  spurious 
philanthropy,  deceitful  and  sinister  in  its  origin,  and  self- 
ish and  corrupt  in  its  practice,  came  into  your  midst  to  set 
the  bondsman  free,  and  though  violence  tore  him  from  his 
master,  though  liberty  was  sounded  in  his  ear,  though  a 
leader  was  proclaimed  to  lead  him  to  the  promised  land, 
though  an  impiously  self-styled  Moses  of  deliverance  came 
in  the  might  of  the  sword  and  placed  arms  of  bold  attack 
and  strong  defense  in  his  hands,  yet  what  a  spectacle  do 
we  behold  !  The  bondsman  refuses  to  be  free ;  drops  the 
,  implements  of  war  from  his  hands  ;  is  deaf  to  the  call  of 
freedom  ;  turns  against  his  liberators  ;  and,  by  instinct, 
obeys  the  injunction  of  Paul  by  returning  to  his  master  I 
Shall  tliis  pass  for  nothing  ?  Shall  no  note  be  made  of  this 
piece  of  the  logic  of  our  government?  Shall  the  voice  of 
the  African  himself  die  unheard  on  the  question  of  his 
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own  freedom  ?     No.     It  shall  be  perpetuated.     It  shall  be 
put  in  the  record. 

The  slave  himself,  under  circumstances  the  most  tempting 
and  favorable  to  his  love  of  freedom,  if  he  has  any,  surrounded 
by  men  and  scenes  beckoning  him  on  to  vengeance,  to  liberty, 
and  dominion,  Avith  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
master  in  his  hands,  and  the  world  open  before  him,  with 
the  manacle  and  chain,  which  was  never  forged  or  welded 
except  in  the  heated  furnace  of  a  riotous  and  prurieut  im- 
agination, stricken  from  his  body,  turns  eagerly  and  fondly 
to  the  condition  assigned  him  by  the  laws,  not  merely  of 
Virginia,  not  merely  of  legislatures  and  law-makers,  but 
by  the  law  of  his  being,  by  the  law  which  governs  his  re- 
lation to  a  white  man  wherever  the  contact  exists,  by 
the  law  which  made  the  hewers  of  Avood  and  drawers  of 
water  under  a  government  formed  by  God  himself,  and 
which,  since  the  world  began  down  to  the  present  time, 
has  made  the  inferior  subordinate  to  the  superior  whenever 
and  Avherever  two  unequal  races  have  been  brought  together. 
Let  this  fact  go  forth  to  the  country.  Let  it  be  fully  un- 
derstood by  those  men  and  women  who  languish  and  sigh 
over  the  condition  of  your  institutions  that  their  sympathy 
is  repudiated,  and  that  they  themselves  are  despised  by 
both  races  in  the  South.     This,  too,  Virginia  has  proven. 

Is  there  anything  left  to  be  done  by  your  verdict  in  per- 
emptorily taking  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  and  offering  it  a 
sacrifice  to  heal  the  wrongs  of  your  State  ?  I  humbly 
conceive  that  Virginia  in  no  respect  needs  such  a  sacrifice. 
This  much  I  think  I  have  shown. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  prisoner.  If  Virginia, 
through  you,  can  afford  to  be  clement,  your  inquiry  will 
then  be,  is  the  object  on  whom  you  are  asked  to  bestow 
your  clemency  worthy  to  receive  it  ?  I  know  the  field  on 
which  I  now  enter  is  filled  with  preconceived  ideas,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  truth  I  shall  explore  it,  and  by  the  truth  of 
what  I  say  I  am  willing  that  my  unfortunate  client  may 
be  judged  by  you,  and,  moreover,  by  that  God  in  whose 
presence  no  hidden  things  exist,  and  before  whom,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  you  and  I  shall  stand  with  him  and  see  him  and 
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linow  liim  as  he  is,  and  not  as  we  see  him  and  know  him 
now,  encompassed  by  the  dread  and  awful  calamities  of 
the  present  hour. 

Who  is  John  E.  Cook  ?  He  has  the  right  himself  to  be 
licard  before  you  ;  but  I  will  answer  for  him.  Sprung  from 
ran  ancestry  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  American  govern- 
ment, he  inherits  no  blood  of  tainted  impurity.  His  grand- 
father an  officer  of  the  Eevolution,  by  which  your  liberty 
.as  well  as  mine  was  achieved,  and  his  gray-haired  father, 
who  lives  to  weep  over  him,  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812, 
he  brings  no  dishonored  lineage  into  your  presence.  If  the 
'blood  which  flows  in  his  veins  has  been  offered  against 
your  peace,  the  same  blood  in  the  veins  of  those  from  whose 
loins  he  sprang  has  been  offered  in  fierce  shock  of  battle 
.and  foreign  invasion  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia 
.and  the  Union.  Born  of  a  parent  stock  occupying  the 
middle  walks  of  life,  and  possessed  of  all  those  tender  and 
domestic  virtues  which  escape  the  contamination  of  those 
vices  that  dwell  on  the  frozen  peaks,  or  in  the  dark  and 
•deep  caverns  of  society,  he  would  not  have  been  here  had 
precept  and  example  been  remembered  in  the  prodigal 
w^anderings  of  his  short  and  checkered  life.  Poor  deluded 
boy  !  wayward,  misled  child  !  An  evil  star  presided  over 
thy  natal  hour  and  smote  it  with  gloom.  The  hour  in 
which  thy  mother  bore  thee  and  blessed  thee  as  her  blue- 
eyed  JDabe  upon  her  knee  is  to  her  now  one  of  bitterness  as 
she  stands  near  the  bank  of  the  chill  river  of  death  and 
looks  back  on  a  name  hitherto  as  unspotted  and  as  pure  as 
the  unstained  snow.  May  God  stand  by  and  sustain  her, 
and  preserve  the  mothers  of  Virginia  from  the  waves  of 
sorrow  that  now  roll  over  her  ! 

!N^ot  only  the  ancestry  of  John  E.  Cook,  but  all  with 
^whom  his  life  is  now  bound  up,  stand  before  the  country 
as  3'our  friends,  and  the  friends  of  the  constitution  as  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  valor  and  wisdom  of  Washington.  I 
will  not  shrink  from  the  full  and  absolute  recognition  of 
my  position.  You  and  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  can  have 
no  secrets  in  this  case  from  one  another.  We  will  with- 
•draw  the  curtains,  and  look  each  other  fully  in  the  face^ 
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A  citizen  of  the  State  in  wliicli  I  live,  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  brilliant  and  commanding  intellect,  and  because  of  his 
sound  and  national  principles,  has  been  placed  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  in  tlie  highest  position  in  the  power  of  a 
State  to  give,  is  here  beside  me,  and  wears  near  his  heart  a 
sister's  likeness  to  this  boy.  And  there  is  not  in  the  wide 
world,  on  the  broad  green  face  of  the  earth,  a  man,  whose 
heart  is  not  wholly  abandoned  to  selfish  depravity,  who- 
will  not  say  that  his  presence  here  is  commanded  by  honor, 
love,  duty,  and  fidelity  to  all  that  ennobles  our  poor,  fallen 
race.  Let  poor,  miserable,  despised,  loathed,  spurned,  and 
abhorred  miscreants  cavil  and  revile  at  this  proud  act  of 
painful  duty.  The  true  and  eternal  impulses  of  the  human 
heart,  the  world  over,  constitute  our  appellate  court. 

But  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana  needs  neither 
vindication  nor  defense  as  a  statesman  of  catholic  opin- 
ions, nor  as  a  man  fully  appreciating  the  duties  of  domestic 
life.  Rather  do  I  allude  to  his  presence  here  and  his  posi- 
tion on  the  agitating  questions  of  the  day,  to  show  that 
something  else  besides  ancestral  inheritance  or  the  teach- 
ings of  family  connections  has  given  the  fatal  bias  to  the 
prisoner's  mind,  which  led  him  away  from  the  w^orship  of 
his  own  household  gods,  and  into  the  communion  of  idol- 
ators,  aliens,  and  enemies  of  the  pure  faith  of  an  American 
citizen.  And  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  services  which 
those  who  love  this  boy  have  rendered  to  their  country,, 
and  in  view  of  their  devotion  to  the  true  construction  of 
the  constitution  and  the  injunctions  of  our  fathers,  I  might 
rehearse  and  quote  to  you  with  propriety  a  passage  from, 
the  history  of  the  latter  years  of  the  wisest  king  Israel 
ever  had  : 

"  For  it  came  to  pass  when  Solomon  was  old  that  his 
wives  turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods  ;  and  his  heart 
was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God  as  was  the  heart  of 
David,  his  father.  For  Solomon  went  after  Ashtoreth,  the- 
goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  and  after  Milcom,  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Ammonites. 

"And  Solomon  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
went  not  fallv  after  the  Lord  as  did  David,  his  father. 
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"And  the  Lord  was  angry  with  Solomon  because  liis 
heart  was  turned  from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  which  had 
appeared  nnto  him  twice. 

"And  had  commanded  him  concerning  this  thing  that 
he  should  not  go  after  other  gods ;  but  he  kept  not  that 
which  the  Lord  commanded. 

"  Wherefore  the  Lord  said  unto  Solomon,  forasmuch  as 
this  is  done  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  not  kept  my  covenant 
and  my  statutes  which  I  commanded  thee,  I  will  surely 
rend  the  kingdom  from  thee,  and  will  give  it  to  thy^ 
servant. 

"  ITotwithstanding,  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  it  for  David,- 
thy  father's  sake." 

The  king,  who  was  forgiven,  and  spared  not  merely  his 
life,  but  his  kingdom  also,  and  his  glory  during  his  life- 
time because  of  the  loyalty  of  his  father  who  had  gone 
before  him,  was  old  and  very  wise  and  full  of  experience. 
The  prisoner  before  you  has  done  no  more  than  to  disobey 
your  covenants  and  statutes,  and  pleads  that  it  has  been  done 
in  the  early  morning  of  life,  his  first  offense,  and  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  a  school  of  philosophy  which  he  once- 
thought  sincere  and  right,  but  which  he  now  here,  once- 
and  forever,  to  j^ou,  and  before  the  world,  renounces  as 
false,  pernicious,  and  pestilential.  Shall  man  be  more  in- 
tolerant than  God  ?  Shall  you  be  less  merciful  than  He, 
in  whose  presence  your  only  plea  will  be  merc}^ !  mercy ! 
mercy  !  Will  you  say  you  dare  not  recommend  mercy  to 
John  E.  Cook,  when  divine  examples  and  the  appeals  of 
your  own  conscience  are  on  your  side  ?  I  will  never  be- 
lieve it  until  the  appalling  fact  is  announced  by  you. 

But  let  us  advance.  I  have  spoken  of  Cook,  his  parent- 
age, and  connections.  Again  comes  the  question,  who  is 
he  ?  And  now  I  proceed  to  answer  it  with  reference  to 
the  transactions  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  with  reference  to- 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Let  us  spread  broad  and  wide  before 
us  the  moving  panorama  of  evil  which  reaches  its  denoue- 
ment at  Harper's  Ferry. 

There  are  hearts  and  feelings  woven  in  the  destiny  of 
the  prisoner  which  will  be  relieved  and  solaced  as  far  asr 
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truth  dragged  up  from  the  depths  of  this  misfortune  can 
relieve  and  solace  them.  In  an  evil  hour — and  may  it  be 
forever  accursed  ! — John  E.  Cook  met  John  Brown  on  the 
prostituted  plains  of  Kansas.  On  that  field  of  fanaticism, 
three  years  ago,  this  fair  and  gentle  youth  v^as  thrown 
into  contact  with  the  pirate  and  robber  of  civil  warfare. 
To  others  whose  sympathies  he  has  enlisted  I  will  leave  the 
task  of  transmitting  John  Brown  as  a  martyr  and  hero  to 
posterity.  In  my  eyes  he  stands  the  chief  of  criminals, 
the  thief  of  property  stolen — horses  and  slaves — from  the 
€itizens  of  Missouri,  a  falsifier  here  in  this  court,  as  I  shall 
yet  show,  and  a  murderer  not  only  of  your  citizens,  but  of 
the  young  men  who  have  already  lost  their  liv^es  in  his 
bloody  foray  on  your  border.  (This  is  not  pleasant  to  say, 
but  it  is  the  truth,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be  and  shall  be 
said.  "^  You  have  seen  John  Brown,  the  leader.  IN'ow  look 
on  John  Cook,  the  follower.  He  is  in  evidence  before  you. 
Kever  did  I  plead  for  a  face  that  I  was  more  willing  to  show. 
If  evil  is  there,  I  have  not  seen  it.  If  murder  is  there,  I  am 
to  learn  to  mark  the  lines  of  the  murderer  anew.  If  the 
assassin  is  in  that  young  face,  then  commend  me  to  the 
look  of  an  assassin.  ^N'o,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  face  for  a 
mother  to  love,  and  a  sister  to  idolize,  and  in  which  the 
natural  goodness  of  his  heart  pleads  trumpet-tongued 
.against  the  deep  damnation  that  estranged  him  from  home 
and  its  principles. 

Let  us  look  at  the  meeting  of  these  two  men.  Place 
them  side  by  side.  Put  the  young  face  by  the  old  face; 
the  young  head  by  the  old  head.  We  have  seen  somewhat 
of  the  histor}^  of  the  young  man.  Look  now  for  a  moment 
at  the  history  of  the  old  man.  He  did  not  go  to  Kansas 
as  a  peaceable  settler  with  his  interests  linked  to  the  legit- 
imate growth  and  prosperity  of  that  ill-fated  Territory. 
He  went  there  in  the  language  of  one  who  has  spoken  for 
him  since  his  confinement  here,  as  the  Moses  of  the  slaves' 
^deliverance.  He  went  there  to  fulfill  a  dream,  which  had 
tortured  his  brain'  for  thirty  years,  that  he  was  to  be  the 
leader  of  a  second  Exodus  from  bondage.  He  went  there 
,for  war  and  not  for  peace.     He  went  there  to  call  around 
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him  the  wayward  and  unstable  elements  of  a  society  in 
which  the  bonds  of  order,  law,  and  religion  were  loosened, 
and  the  angry  demon  of  discord  was  unchained.  Storm 
was  his  element  by  his  own  showing.  He  courted  the  fierce 
tempest.  He  sowed  the  wind  that  he  might  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. He  invoked  the  lightning  and  gloried  in  its  devas- 
tation. Sixty  summers  and  winters  had  passed  over  his 
head,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  spring  and  gathered  the  har- 
vests of  autumn  in  the  fields  of  his  experience.  He  was 
the  hero,  too,  of  battles  there.  If  laurels  could  be  gained 
in  such  a  fratricidal  war  as  raged  in  Kansas,  he  had  them 
on  his  brow.  Ossawatomie  was  given  to  him,  and  added 
to  his  name  by  the  insanity  of  the  crazy  crew  of  the  ITorth 
as  Napoleon  conferred  the  names  of  battle-fields  on  his 
favorite  marshals.  The  action  of  Black  Jack,  too,  gave  him 
consideration,  circumstance,  and  condition  with  philanthro- 
pists of  bastard  quality,  carpet  knight  heroes  in  Boston, 
and.  servile  followers  of  fanaticism  throughout  the  country. 
His  courage  is  now  lauded  to  the  skies  by  men  who  have 
none  of  it  themselves.  This  virtue,  I  admit,  he  has — linked, 
however,  Avith  a  thousand  crimes.  An  iron  will,  with 
which  to  accomplish  evil  under  the  skillful  guise  of  good, 
I  also  admit  to  be  in  his  possession — rendering  his  infiu-- 
ence  over  the  young  all  the  more  despotic  and  dangerous.. 
Imagine,  if  you  please,  the  bark  on  which  this  young 
m^n  at  the  bar  and  all  his  hopes  were  freighted,  laid  along- 
side of  the  old  weather-beaten  and  murderous  man-of-war 
whose  character  I  have  placed  before  you.  The  one  was 
stern  and  bent  upon  a  fatal  voyage.  Grim-visaged  war, 
civil  commotion,  pillage  and  death,  disunion  and  universal 
desolation  thronged  through  the  mind  of  John  Brown. 
To  him  law  was  nothing,  the  Union  was  nothing,  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  country  were  nothing,  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  Virginia  were  nothing.  Though  a  red  sea  of 
blood  rolled  before  him,  yet  he  lifted  up  his  hand  and  cried 
forward.  Shall  he  now  shrink  from  his  prominence,  and 
attempt  to  shrivel  back  to  the  grade  of  his  recruits  and 
subalterns  ?  Shall  he  deny  his  bad  pre-eminence,  and  say 
that  he  did  not  incite  the  revolt  which  has  involved  his 
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followers  in  ruin  ?  Shall  lie  stand  before  this  court  and 
before  the  country,  and  deny  that  he  was  the  master  spirit, 
.and  gathered  together  the  young  men  who  followed  him  to 
the  death  in  this  mad  expedition?  'No  I  his  own  hand 
signs  himself  "  Commander-in-chief,"  and  shows  the  proper 
distinction  which  should  be  made  between  himself  and  the 
men  who,  in  an  evil  moment,  obeyed  his  orders.  ISTow 
turn  to  the  contrast  again  and  behold  the  prisoner.  Young 
and  new  to  the  rough  ways  of  life,  his  unsandaled  foot 
tender  and  unused  to  the  journey  before  him,  a  waif  on 
the  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  the  current  which  might  assail 
him,  and  unfortunately  endowed  with  that  fearful  gift  which 
causes  one  to  walk  as  in  a  dream  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  lifetime ;  severed  and  wandering  from  the  sus- 
taining and  protecting  ties  of  kindred,  he  gave,  without 
knowing  his  destination  or  purpose,  a  pledge  of  military 
obedience  to  John  Brown,  "  Commander-in-chief.-' 

Greutlemen  of  the  jury,  there  is  one  character  which,  in 
the  economy  of  God's  providence,  has  been  placed  upon 
the  earth,  but  perhaps  has  never  been  fully  drawn,  and  is 
most  difficult  to  draw.  It  is  the  character  of  him  who 
glides  down  the  stream  of  life  in  a  trance,  dreams  as  he 
floats  along,  and  sees  visions  on  either  shore.  Realities  ex- 
ist in  this  world,  no  doubt.  Practical  views  are  certainly 
the  best.  But  that  impalpable,  airj^,  and  unsubstantial 
-creations  of  the  busy  imagination  come  now  and  then,  and 
lure  the  children  of  men  to  chase  the  ''Will-o'-the-wisp" 
over  the  dano;erous  morasss  of  life,  is  as  true  as  that  w^e 
have  our  allotted  pilgimage  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Who  has  not  beheld  the  young  man  of  strict  moral  culture, 
impressed  with  high  principles  of  right,  and  gifted  with 
good  intellect,  start  out  upon  the  dusty  and  well-beaten 
highway,  which  millions  have  trod  before  him,  only  to  turn 
aside  at  the  first  invitiog  grove  of  pleasure,  the  first  call 
of  some  fanciful  wood  njaiiph,  or  to  follow  over  the  falls 
of  ruin  and  death  some  meandering  stream  whose  beauti- 
ful surface  caught  his  eye  ?  To  such  a  one  right  and 
wrong  are  utter  abstractions,  and  have  no  relation  what- 
•ever  to  things  that  exist.     Give  to  such  a  mind  a  premise, 
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however  false,  aud  from  it  will  spring  a  castle  in  the  air 
with  proportions  as  true  and  just  as  the  most  faultless 
architecture  ever  framed  by  mathematical  skill.  Some  lay 
the  foundation  of  their  actions  on  the  rock  and  are  never 
overthrown.  Some  build  upon  the  shifting  sand,  and  fall 
when  the  storm  comes.  But  in  each  instance  the  building 
may  be  the  same  in  its  symmetry.  So  with  the  deductions 
of  the  mind.  All  depends,  not  upon  the  reasoning,  but 
upon  the  basis  on  which  thought  rests,  and  which  sup- 
ports the  edifice  of  our  conclusions.  The  enthusiast  and 
visionary  takes  his  stand-point,  and  fixes  the  premises  of 
liis  conduct  from  caprice  and  the  circumstances  which  have 
obtained  the  ascendency  over  his  mind.  That  such  has 
heen  the  character  and  such  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner, 
without  one  spark  of  malignity  of  heart,  or  a  single  im- 
pulse of  depravity,  all  the  evidence  in  this  case  clearly 
establishes. 

Some  general  ideas  gilded  over  by  the  alluring  title  of 
freedom  were  held  out  to  him  by  Brown,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  what  seemed  to  him  duty  and  honor.  If  ever  man 
charged  with  crime  was  lifted  up  by  the  evidence  of  his 
€ase  above  the  ignoble  traits  of  the  ordinary  felon,  the 
prisoner  is  thus  distinguished.  Instead  of  the  eager  and 
willing  bandit,  anxious  to  join  a  hoary  leader  bent  on  mis- 
chief— instead  of  the  outlaw  in  mind  and  character  gloomily 
and  fiercely  pondering  revenge  against  his  fellow-men  for 
fancied  or  real  injuries — we  see  from,  the  evidence  a  kind 
though  wayward  heart,  a  cheerful,  obliging,  though  vision- 
ary^ mind.  With  children  everywhere  he  has  been  a  favor- 
ite ;  and  since  little  children  crept  upon  the  knee  of  the 
Savior  eighteen  hundred  ^^ears  ago,  they  have  been  the 
most  infallible  judges  of  a  gentle  and  affectionate  heart. 
Amiability  and  sweetness  of  temper  he  has  carried  Avith 
him  through  the  world ;  and  he  brings  that  trait  now  be- 
fore you  to  show  that  strong  inducements  and  powerful  in- 
centives must  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  engage 
him  in  an  enterprise  so  desperate  as  that  for  which  his 
life  is  now  so  sadly  imperiled.  What  motive  controlled 
bim  to  this  action  ?     A  crime  without  a  motive  can  not 
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exist.  Was  it  a  motive  of  bloodshed  ?  His  character  for- 
bids the  thought.  Was  it  the  motive  of  disloyalty  to  a 
government  cemented  by  the  blood  of  his  ancestors,  and 
defended  by  all  who  are  near  to  him  by  ties  of  kindred? 
^ot  a  syllable  of  proof  warrants  such  a  conclusion.  Was 
his  motive  robbery  or  unholy  gain  ?  Other  fields  are  more 
inviting  to  the  land  pirate ;  but  the  thought  of  plunder 
never  crossed  a  mind  like  his.  One  answer,  and  one  alone, 
is  to  be  given  to  all  these  questions.  John  Brown  was  the 
despotic  leader  and  John  E.  Cook  was  an  ill-fated  follower' 
of  an  enterprise  whose  horror  he  now  realizes  and  deplores. 
I  defy  the  man,  here  or  elsewhere,  who  has  ever  known 
John  E.  Cook,  who  has  ever  looked  once  fullv  into  his- 
face,  and  learned  anything  of  his  history,  to  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  say  that  he  believes  him  guilty  of  the- 
origin  or  the  results  of  the  outbreak  at  Harper's  Eerry. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  characters  whom  you  are  think- 
ing to  punish  alike.  Can  it  be  that  a  jury  of  Christian, 
men  will  find  no  discrimination  should  be  made  between 
them  ?  Are  the  tempter  and  the  tempted  the  same  in  your 
eyes  ?  Is  the  beguiled  youth  to  die  the  same  as  the  old 
offender  who  has  pondered  his  crimes  for  thirty  years? 
Are  there  no  grades  in  your  estimation  of  guilt?  Is  each 
one,  without  respect  to  age  or  circumstance,  to  be  beaten 
with  the  same  number  of  stripes  ?  Such  is  not  the  law, 
human  or  divine.  We  are  all  to  be  rewarded  according  to- 
our  works,  whether  in  punishment  for  evil,  or  blessings 
for  good  that  we  have  done.  You  are  here  to  do  justice, 
and  if  justice  requires  the  same  fate  to  befall  Cook  that 
befalls  Brown,  I  know  nothing  of  her  rules,  and  do  not 
care  to  learn.  They  are  as  widely  asunder  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes guilt,  as  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  should  be  dealt 
with  accordingly.  It  is  in  your  power  to  do  so,  and  by 
the  principles  by  which  you  yourselves  are  willing  to  be- 
judged  hereafter,  I  implore  you  to  do  it ! 

Come  with  me,  however,  gentlemen,  and  let  us  approach 
the  spot  where  the  tragedy  of  the  17th  of  October  oc- 
curred, and  analyze  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  there.  It 
is  not  true  that  he  came  as  a  citizen  to  your  State  and 
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gained  a  home  in  your  midst  to  betray  you.  He  was  or- 
dered to  take  his  position  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  advance  of 
his  party  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
Colonel  Forbes,  of  I^ew  York,  had  divulged  the  plan. 
This  order  came  from  John  Brown,  the  "  Commander-in- 
chief,"  and  was  doubtless  a  matter  of  as  much  interest  to 
others  of  prominent  station  as  to  himself.  Cook  simply 
obeyed — no  more.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that 
he  tampered  with  your  slaves  during  his  temporary  resi-^ 
dence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
he  did  not.  His  position  there  is  well  defined.  Nor  was 
he  from  under  the  cold,  stern  eye  of  his  leader.  From  the 
top  of  the  mountain  his  chief  looked  down  upon  him,  and 
held  him  as  within  a  charmed  circle.  "Would  Cook  have 
lived  a  day  had  he  tried  to  break  the  meshes  which  envi- 
roned  him? 

Happy  the  hour  in  which  he  had  made  the  attempt  even 
had  he  perished,  but,  in  fixing  the  measure  of  his  guilt,  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded  must  all  be 
weighed.  At  every  step  we  see  him  as  the  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  other  men,  and  not  as  originating  or  advising 
anything. 

His  conduct  toward  that  elegant  and  excellent  gentle- 
man. Colonel  Washington,  is  matter  of  sore  regret  to  his 
friends,  and  also  to  himself.  It  is  the  one  act  most  difficult 
of  all  others  to  reconcile  with  the  well-known  character  of 
the  man.  But  even  there  his  ofi*ense  is  palliated  by  the 
dictatorship  which  governed  him.  At  the  first  glance  avb 
see  a  high-toned  gentleman's  hospitality  abused.  This  has 
been  used  to  aggravate  his  acknowledged  offenses.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  when  Cook  first  visited  Colonel  Washing- 
ton's house  and  received  from  him  various  acts  of  kindness^ 
the  thought  that  soon  he  was  to  be  ordered  back  over  that 
threshold  in  a  hostile  manner,  had  never  entered  his  brain. 
The  act  was  not  Cook's  but  Brown's.  The  mere  soldier  is 
never  punished  for  the  outrages  of  his  commander.  And 
when  you  allow  that  the  prisoner's  great  error  was  the  en- 
listment under  the  leadership  of  Brown  in  the  first  place, 
then  you  must  admit  that  everything  else  has  followed  iix 
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logical  sequence.  Obedience  and  fidelity  to  a  leader  in  a 
false  and  pernicious  cause  are  entitled  to  offset,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  the  evil  that  has  flown  from  them.  But 
the  prisoner  took  certain  weapons  hallowed  by  great  and 
sacred  associations  from  the  possession  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington. Ah  !  in  this  he  is  once  more  consistent  with  the 
visionary  and  dreamy  cast  of  his  mind.  The  act  was  not 
plunder,  for  he  pledged  their  safe  return  to  their  owner, 
and  has  faithfully  kept  that  pledge  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
power.  But  his  wayward  fancy  was  caught  with  the  idea 
that  a  spell  of  enchantment  hung  around  them,  and  that, 
like  the  relics  of  a  saint,  they  would  bless  and  prosper  any 
cause  in  which  they  were  invoked.  The  sword  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  the  pistols  of  Lafayette  linked  to  the 
mame  and  family  of  Washington  !  With  wdaat  a  charm 
such  associations  would  strike  the  poetic  temperament  of 
a  young  enthusiast  eixibarked  in  an  enterprise  presenting 
to  his  perverted  imagination  the  incentives  of  danger  and 
glory  ;  and  if  a  new  order  of  things  was  to  be  inaugurated, 
and  storm  and  revolution  were  to  shake  the  country  and 
the  world,  like  the  heart  of  the  Bruce,  or  the  eagles  of 
IN^apoleon,  these  warlike  incentives  of  heroes  were  to  fas- 
cinate and  allure  followers,  and  hallow  the  battles  in  which 
they  were  lifted.  The  mind  of  the  prisoner  is  fully  capa- 
ble of  dreaming  such  dreams,  and  nursing  such  visions. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  Cook  left  the  scene  at  Harper's 
Ferry  at  an  early  hour  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  occasion, 
and  thus  broke  faith  with  his  comrades  in  wrong.  Even 
this  is  wholly  untrue.  Again  we  find  the  faithful,  obedient 
subaltern  carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  chief,  and  when 
lie  had  crossed  the  river  and  fulfilled  the  commands  of 
Brown,  he  did  what  Brown's  own  son  would  not  do — by 
returning  and  exposing  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  soldiers 
and  citizens  for  the  relief  of  Brown  and  his  party.  We 
see  much,  alas!  too  much,  to  condemn  in  his  conduct,  but 
nothing  to  despise ;'  we  look  in  vain  for  an  act  that  belongs 
to  a  base  or  malignant  nature.  Let  the  hand  of  chastise- 
ment fall  gently  on  the  errors  of  such  as  him,  and  reserve 
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privilege  of  being  merciful  ?     VV  hy,  tiie  very  tniei  on  the 
cross,  for  a  single  moment's  repentance  over  his  crimes, 
received  absolute  forgiveness,  and  was  rewarded  with  par- 
adise. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  estimating  the  magnitude  of  this 
young  man's  guilt,  there  is  one  fact  which  is  proven  in  his 
behalf  by  the  current  history  of  the  day  which  you  can  not 
fail  to  consider.  Shall  John  E.  Cook  perish,  and  the  real 
criminals  who  for  twenty  years  have  taught  the  principles 
on  which  he  acted  hear  no  voice  from  this  spot  ?  Shall  no 
mark  be  placed  on  them?  Shall  this  occasion  pass  away, 
and  the  prime  felons  who  attacked  your  soil  and  murdered 
your  citizens  at  Harper's  Ferry  escape  ?  The  indictment 
before  us  says  that  the  prisoner  was  ''  seduced  by  the  false 
and  malignant  counsels  of  other  traitorous  persons."  E"ever 
was  a  sentence  w^ritten  more  just  and  true.  "  False  and 
malignant  counsels "  have  been  dropping  for  years,  as 
deadly  and  blighting  as  the  poison  of  the  Bohun  Upas  tree, 
from  the  tongues  of  evil  and  traitorous  persons  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  to  which  the  prisoner  belongs.  They 
have  seduced  not  only  his  mind,  but  many  others,  honest 
and  misguided  like  him,  to  regard  the  crime  at  Harper's 
Ferry  as  no  crime,  your  rights  as  unmitigated  wrongs,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  country  as  a  league  with  hell  and 
a  covenant  with  death.  On  the  skirts  of  the  leaders  of 
abolition  fanaticism  in  the  Xorth  is  every  drop  of  blood 
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erick  the  Great  and  the  pistols  of  Lafayette  linked  to  the 
name  and  family  of  Washington  !  With  what  a  charm 
sach  associations  would  strike  the  poetic  temperament  of 
a  young  enthusiast  embarked  in  an  enterprise  presenting 
to  his  perverted  imagination  the  incentives  of  danger  and 
glory  ;  and  if  a  new  order  of  things  was  to  be  inaugurated, 
and  storm  and  revolution  were  to  shake  the  country  and 
the  world,  like  the  heart  of  the  Bruce,  or  the  eagles  of 
l^apoleon,  these  warlike  incentives  of  heroes  were  to  fas- 
cinate and  alhire  followers,  and  hallow  the  battles  in  which 
they  were  lifted.  The  mind  of  the  prisoner  is  fully  capa- 
ble of  dreaming  such  dreams,  and  nursing  such  visions. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  Cook  left  the  scene  at  Harper's 
Ferry  at  an  early  hour  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  occasion, 
and  thus  broke  faith  with  his  comrades  in  wrong.  Even 
this  is  wholly  untrue.  Again  we  find  the  faithful,  obedient 
subaltern  carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  chief,  and  when 
lie  had  crossed  the  river  and  fulfilled  the  commands  of 
Brown,  he  did  what  Brown's  own  son  would  not  do — by 
returning  and  exposing  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  soldiers 
-and  citizens  for  the  relief  of  Brown  and  his  party.  AYe 
see  much,  alas !  too  much,  to  condemn  in  his  conduct,  but 
nothing  to  despise ;  we  look  in  vain  for  an  act  that  belongs 
to  a  base  or  malignant  nature.  Let  the  hand  of  chastise- 
ment fall  gently  on  the  errors  of  such  as  him,  and  reserve 
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3'our  lieavy  blows  for  such  as  commit  crime  from  motives 
of  depravity. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  followed  the  jprisoner,  and  traced 
his  immediate  connection  with  this  i«TO  aftair.  You  have 
everything  before  you.  You  have  heard  his  own  account 
of  his  strange  and  infatuated  wanderings  up  and  down  the 
€arth  with  John  Brown  and  his  coadjutors ;  how  like  a 
fiction  it  all  seems,  and  yet  how  lamentably  true;  how  un- 
real to  minds  like  ours ;  how  like  the  fever  dream  of  a 
mind  warped  and  disordered  to  the  borders  of  insanity 
does  the  part  which  the  prisoner  has  played  seem  to  every 
practical  judgment !  Is  there  nothing  in  it  all  that  afibrds 
jou  the  dearest  privilege  which  man  has  on  earth — the 
privilege  of  being  merciful  ?  Why,  the  very  thief  on  the 
cross,  for  a  single  moment's  repentance  over  his  crimes, 
received  absolute  forgiveness,  and  was  rewarded  with  par- 
adise. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  estimating  the  magnitude  of  this 
young  man's  guilt,  there  is  one  fact  which  is  proven  in  his 
behalf  by  the  current  history  of  the  day  which  you  can  not 
fail  to  consider.  Shall  John  E.  Cook  perish,  and  the  real 
criminals  who  for  twenty  years  have  taught  the  principles 
on  which  he  acted  hear  no  voice  from  this  spot  ?  Shall  no 
mark  be  placed  on  them  ?  Shall  this  occasion  pass  away, 
and  the  prime  felons  who  attacked  your  soil  and  murdered 
your  citizens  at  Harper's  Ferrj^  escape  ?  The  indictment 
before  us  says  that  the  prisoner  was  ''  seduced  by  the  false 
and  malignant  counsels  of  other  traitorous  persons."  ]^ever 
was  a  sentence  w^ritten  more  just  and  true.  "  False  and 
malignant  counsels "  have  been  dropping  for  years,  as 
•deadly  and  blighting  as  the  poison  of  the  Bohun  Upas  tree, 
from  the  tongues  of  evil  and  traitorous  persons  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  to  which  the  prisoner  belongs.  They 
have  seduced  not  only  his  mind,  but  many  others,  honest 
and  misguided  like  him,  to  regard  the  crime  at  Harper's 
Ferry  as  no  crime,  3^our  rights  as  unmitigated  wrongs,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  country  as  a  league  with  hell  and 
a  covenant  with  death.  On  the  skirts  of  the  leaders  of 
abolition  fanaticism  in  the  Xorth  is  every  drop  of  blood 
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Blied  in  the  conflict  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  on  their  souls  rests'^ 
the  crime  of  murder  for  every  life  there  lost ;  and  all  the' 
waters  of  the  ocean  could  not  wash  the  stains  of  slaughter 
from  their  treacherous  and  guilty  hands. 

A  noted  Boston  abolitionist  (Wendell  Phillips),  a  few 
days  ago,  at  Brooklyn,  l^ew  York,  in  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands, speaking  of  this  tragic  occurrence,  sa3^s :  '^  It  is  the- 
natural  result  of  anti-slavery  teaching.  For  one,  I  accejDt 
it.  I  expected  it."  I,  too,  accept  it  in  the  same  light,  and^ 
so  will  the  country.  Those  who  taught,  and  not  those  who 
believed  and  acted,  are  the  men  of  crime  in  the  sight  of 
God.  And  to  guard  other  young  men,  so  far  as  in  my 
power,  from  the  fatal  snare  which  has  been  tightened 
around  the  hopes  and  destiny  of  John  E.  Cook,  and  to 
show  who  are  fully  responsible  for  his  conduct,  I  intend  to ■ 
link  with  this  trial  the  names  of  wiser  and  older  men  than 
he ;  and,  if  he  is  to  be  punished  and  consigned  to  a  wretched' 
doom,  they  shall  stand  beside  him  in  the  public  stocks  ; 
they  shall  be  pilloried  forever  in  public  shame  as  ^'  the  evil 
and  traitorous  persons  who  seduced  him  to  his  ruin  by 
their  false  and  malignant  counsels." 

The  chief  of  these  men,  the  leader  of  a  great  party,  a 
senator  of  long  standing,  has  announced  to  the  country 
that  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  constitution,  Avhicli. 
guarantees  to  each  man  the  full  exercise  of  his  own  incli- 
nation. The  prisoner  before  you  has  simply  acted  on  the- 
law  of  Wm.  H.  Seward,  and  not  the  law  of  his  fathers. 
He  has  followed  the  Mahomet  of  an  incendiary  faith. 
Come  forth,  ye  sages  of  abolitionism,  who  now  cower  and' 
skulk  under  hasty  denials  of  your  complicity  with  the 
bloody  result  of  your  wicked  and  unholy  doctrines,  and 
take  your  places  on  the  Avitness  stand.  Tell  the  world  why 
this  thing  has  happened.  Tell  this  jury  why  they  are  try- 
ing John  E.  Cook  for  his  life.  You  advised  his  conduct 
and  taught  him  that  he  was  doing  right.  You  taught  him 
a  higher  law  and  then  pointed  out  to  him  the  field  of  ac- 
tion. Let  facts  be  submitted.  Mr.  Seward,  in  speaking  of 
slavery,  says  :  •'  It  can  and  must  be  abolished,  and  3- ou  and 
I  must  do  it."     What  worse  did  the  prisoner  attempt?' 
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Again,  lie  said,  upon  this  same  subject,  ''  Circumstances 
-determine  possibilities ;"  and  doubtless  the  circumstances 
^vith  which  John  Brown  had  connected  his  plans  made 
.them  possible  in  his  estimation,  for  it  is  in  evidence  before 
the  country,  unimpeached  and  uncontradicted,  that  the 
great  senator  of  ^ew  York  had  the  whole  matter  submit- 
ted to  him,  and  only  whispered  back,  in  response,  that  he 
had  better  not  been  told.  He  has  boldly  announced  an 
irrepressible  conflict  between  the  free  and  slave  States  of 
this  Union.  These  seditious  phrases,  ''higher  law"  and 
^' irrepressible  conflict,"  warrant  and  invite  the  construc- 
tion which  the  prisoner  and  his  young  deluded  companions 
placed  upon  them.  Yet  the}^  are  either  in  chains,  with 
the  frightful  gibbet  in  full  view,  or  sleep  in  dishonored 
graves,  while  the  apostle  and  master-spirit  of  insurrection 
is  loaded  with  honors  and  fares  sumptuousty  everyday. 
Such  is  poor,  short-handed  justice  in  this  world. 

An  old  man,  and  for  long  years  a  member  of  the  J^ational 
•Congress  from  Ohio,  next  shall  testify  here  before  you  that 
he  taught  the  prisoner  the  terrible  error  which  now  in- 
volves his  life.     Servile  insurrections  have  forever  been  on 
the  tongue  and  lips  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings.     He  says  ''  that 
when  the  contest  shall  come,  when  the  thunder  shall  roll 
and  the  lightning  flash,  and  when  the  slaves  shall  rise  in 
the  South,  in  imitation  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  the  West 
Indies,  when  the  Southern  man  shall  turn  pale  and  trem- 
ble, when  your  dwellings  shall  smoke  with  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary,  and  dismay  sit  on  each  countenance,  he  will 
.hail  it  as  the  approaching  dawn  of  that  political  and  moral 
millennium  which  he  is  well  assured  will  come  npon  the 
world."     The  atrocity  of  these  sentiments  chills  the  blood 
of  honest  patriots,  and  no  part  of  the  prisoner's  conduct 
equals  their  bloody  import.     Shall  the  old  leader  escape 
.and  the  young  follower  die?     Shall  the  teacher,  whose 
•  doctrines  told  the  prisoner  that  what  he  did  was  right,  go 
unscathed  of  the  lightning  which  he  has  unchained?     If 
so.  Justice  has  fled  from  her  temples  on  earth,  and  a^vaits 
lis  only  on  high  to  measure  out  what  is  right  between  man 
.jaiid  man. 
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The  men  wlio  have  misled  this  hoy  to  his  ruin  shall  liere- 
receive  my  maledictions.  They  shrink  back  from  him 
now  in  the  hour  of  his  calamity.  They  lift  up  their  hands 
and  say,  Avaunt !  to  the  bloody  specter  which  their  infer- 
nal orgies  have  summoned  up.  You  hear  them  all  over 
the  land  ejaculating  through  false,  pale,  coward  lips, ''  Thoa 
canst  not  say  I  did  it,"  when  their  hands  are  reeking  with 
all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  and  which  yet  awaits  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  False,  fleeting,  perjured 
traitors,  false  to  those  who  have  acted  upon  your  princi- 
ples, false  to  friends  as  well  as  countrj^,  and  perjured  before 
the  constitution  of  the  Republic — ministers  who  profess  ta 
be  of  God  who  told  this  boy  here  to  carry  a  Sharpe's  rifle 
to  Kansas  instead  of  his  mother's  Bible — shall  this  jury^ 
this  court,  and  this  country  forget  their  guilt  and  their 
infamy  because  a  victim  to  their  precepts  is  yielding  up  his 
life  before  you  ?  May  God  forget  me  if  I  here,  in  the 
presence  of  this  pale  face,  forget  to  denounce  with  the 
withering,  blighting,  blasting  power  of  majestic  truth,  the- 
tall  and  stately  criminals  of  the  ]N"orthern  States  of  this 
Union. 

The  visionary  mind  of  the  prisoner  heard  from  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  I^Iassachusetts  that  a  new  constitu- 
tion, a  new  Bible,  and  a  new  God  were  to  be  inaugurated 
and  to  possess  the  country.  They  were  to  be  new^  because 
they  were  to  be  anti-slaverj^,  for  the  old  constitution,  and 
the  old  Bible,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  the  ancient  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,, 
were  not  on  the  side  of  abolitionism.  Is  there  no  mitiga- 
tion  for  his  doom  in  the  fact  that  he  took  his  life  in  his 
hand,  and  aimed  at  that  which  a  coward  taught  him,  but 
dared  not  himself  attempt.  Base,  pusilanimous  dema- 
gogues have  led  the  prisoner  to  the  bar,  but  while  he  suf- 
fers—if suf[:er  he  must — they,  too,  shall  have  their  recreant 
limbs  broken  on  the  w^heel.  I  will  not  leave  the  soil  of 
Virginia,  I  will  not  let  this  awful  occasion  pass  into  his- 
tory, without  giving  a  voice  and  an  utterance  to  its  true^ 
purport  and  meaning,  without  heaping  upon  its  authors 
the  load  of  execration  which  the}^  are  to  bear  hencefortb 
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and  forever.  Day  after  day  and  year  after  year  has  tlie 
baleful  simoon  of  revolution,  anarchy,  discord,  hostility  to 
the  South  and  her  institutions,  swept  over  that  section  of 
the  countr}^  in  which  the  lot  of  the  prisoner  has  been  cast. 
That  he  has  been  poisoned  by  its  breath  should  not  cut  him 
off  from  human  sympathy ;  rather  should  it  render  every 
heart  clement  toward  him.  He  never  sought  place  or 
station,  but  sought  merely  to  develop  those  doctrines  which 
evil  and  traitorous  persons  had  caused  him  to  believe  were 
true.  Ministers,  editors,  and  politicians — Beecher,  Parker, 
Seward,  Giddings,  Sumner,  Hale,  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights 
of  each  class — who  in  this  court-room,  who  in  this  vast 
country,  who  in  the  wide  world  who  shall  read  this  trial 
believes  them  not  guilty  as  charged  in  the  indictment  in 
all  the  counts  to  a  deeper  and  far  more  fearful  extent  than 
John  E.  Cook.  Midnight  gloom  is  not  more  somber  in 
contrast  with  the  blazing  liglit  of  the  meridian  sun  than  is 
the  guilt  of  such  men  in  comparison  with  that  which  over- 
whelms the  prisoner.  They  put  in  motion  the  maelstrom 
which  has  engulfed  him.  They  started  the  torrent  which 
has  borne  him  over  the  precipice.  They  called  forth  from 
the  caverns  the  tempest  which  wrecked  him  on  a  sunken 
reef.  Before  God,  and  in  the  light  of  Eternal  truth,  the 
disaster  at  Harper's  Ferry  is  their  act,  and  not  his.  May 
the  ghost  of  each  victim  to  their  doctrines  of  disunion  and 
abomination  sit  heavy  on  their  guilty  souls  !  May  the  fate 
of  the  prisoner,  whatever  it  may  be,  disturb  their  slumbers 
and  paralyze  their  arms  when  they  are  again  raised  against 
the  peace  of -the  country  and  the  lives  of  its  citizens ! 

I  know  by  the  gleam  of  each  eye  into  which  I  look  in 
this  jury-box,  that  if  these  men  could  change  places  with 
young  Cook,  you  would  gladly  say  to  him,  ''Go,  erring 
and  repentant  youth,  our  vengeance  shall  fall  on  those  who 
paid  their  money,  urged  on  the  attack,  and  guided  the 
blow."  Let  me  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in 
the  name  of  Eternal  truth  and  everlasting  right,  is  nothing 
to  be  forgiven  to  youth,  to  inexperience,  to  a  gentle,  kind 
heart,  to  a  wayward  and  peculiar  though  not  vicious  char- 
acter, strangely  apt  to  be  led  by  present  influences?     I 
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have  shown  you  what  those  iufLuences,  generally  and 
specially,  have  been  over  the  mind  of  the  prisoner.  I  have 
shown  you  the  malign  influence  of  his  direct  leader.  I 
'have  shown  yon,  also,  the  "false  and  malignant  counsels" 
in  behalf  of  this  sad  enterprise,  emanating  from  those  in 
place,  power,  and  position.  It  might  have  been  your  prod- 
igal son  borne  away  and  seduced  by  such  counsels,  as  well 
as  my  young  client.  Do  with  him  as  you  would  have  your 
•own  child  dealt  by  under  like  circumstances.  He  has  been 
stolen  from  the  principles  of  his  ancestors  and  betrayed 
from  the  teachings  of  his  kindred.  If  he  w^as  your  own 
handsome  child,  repentant  and  confessing  his  w^rong  to  his 
country,  what  would  you  wish  a  jury  of  strangers  to  do? 
That  do  yourselves.  Ijj  that  rule  guide  your  verdict ;  and 
the  poor  boon  of  mercy  will  not  be  cut  off  from  him.  He 
thought  the  country  was  about  to  be  convulsed ;  that  the 
slave  was  pining  for  an  opportunity  to  rise  against  his 
master;  that  two-thirds  of  the  laboring  population  of  the 
country,  North  and  South,  would  flock  to  the  standard  of 
revolt ;  that  a  single  day  would  bring  ten,  fifty — yea,  a 
hundred  thousand  men — to  arms  in  behalf  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  slaves.  This  is  in  evidence.  Who  are  respon- 
sible for  such  terribly  false  views?  and  what  kind  of  a 
visionary  and  dreaming  mind  is  that  which  has  so  fatally 
entertained  them  ?  That  the  prisoner's  mind  is  pliant  to 
the  impressions,  wdiether  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  let  his  first  interview  in  his  prison  wuth  Gov- 
ernor Willard,  in  the  presence  of  your  senator.  Colonel 
Mason,  bear  witness.  His  error  was  placed  before  him. 
His  wrong  to  his  family  and  his  country  was  drawn  by  a 
patriotic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  affectionate  hand.  His 
natural  being  at  once  asserted  its  sway.  The  influence  of 
good,  and  not  of  evil,  once  more  controlled  him  as  in  the 
days  of  his  childhood ;  and  now  here  before  you  he  has  the 
merit  at  least  of  a  loyal  citizen,  making  all  the  atonement 
in  his  power  for  the  wrong  which  he  has  committed.  That 
he  has  told  strictly  the  truth  in  his  statement  is  proven  by 
■every  word  of  evidence  in  this  cause. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  this  case.     I  surrender  into  your 
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liancls  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  As  long  as  you  live,  a 
more  important  case  than  this  you  will  never  be  called  to 
try.  Consider  it,  therefore,  well  in  all  its  bearings.  I  have 
tried  to  show  you  those  facts  which  go  to  palliate  the  con- 
duct of  the  prisoner.  Shall  I  go  home  and  say  that  in 
justice  you  remembered  not  mercy  to  him  ?  Leave  the 
door  of  clemency  open  ;  do  not  shut  it  by  a  wholesale 
conviction.  Kemeraber  that  life  is  an  awful  and  a  sacred 
thing;  remember  that  death  is  terrible — terrible  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  form. 

'  Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death! 

Come  when  the  mother  feels 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-born's  breath; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 
^         And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form. 
The  earthquake's  shock,  the  ocean's  storm; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm 

With  banquet,  song,  and  dance,  and  wine, 
And  thou  art  terrible.     The  groan. 
The  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine." 

But  when  to  the  frightful  mien  of  the  grim  monster, 
when  to  the  chill  visage  of  the  spirit  of  the  glass  and 
scythe,  is  added  the  hated,  dreaded  specter  of  the  gibbet, 
we  turn  shuddering  from  the  accumulated  horror.  God 
spare  this  boy,  and  those  who  love  him,  from  such  a  scene 
of  woe. 

I  part  from  you  now,  and  most  likely  forever.  When 
we  next  meet — when  I  next  look  upon  your  faces  and  you 
on  mine — it  will  be  in  that  land  and  before  that  Tribunal 
where  the  only  plea  that  will  save  you  or  me  from  a  worse 
fate  than  awaits  the  prisoner,  will  be  mercy.  Charity  is 
the  paramount  virtue  ;  all  else  is  as  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  Charity  suifereth  long,  and  is  kind. 
Forbid  it  not  to  come  into  your  deliberation ;  and,  Avhen 
your  last  hour  comes,  the  memory  that  you  allowed  it  to 
plead  for  your  erring  brother,  John  E.  Cook,  will  brighten 
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jour  passage  over  the  dark  river,  and  rise  by  your  side  as 
an  interceding  angel  in  that  day  when  your  trial  as  well 
as  his  shall  be  determined  by  a  just  but  merciful  God. 

I  thank  the  court  and  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  patient, 
kindness,  and  I  am  done. 
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[An  address  delivered   before  the  literary  societies  of  tlie  University  of 
Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  July  4,  I860.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — We  stand  to-day  in  an  august 
and  venerable  presence.  The  associations  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  are  connected  with  a  great  and  unparalleled 
age.  The  scenes  on  which  our  eyes  rest  call  up  before  the 
mind|With  vivid  power  the  early  and  the  exalted  days  of 
the  Republic.  The  soil  on  which  we  tread  teems  with 
classic  memories.  The  sky  that  bends  above  us  is  the 
same  that  once  drcAV  the  gaze  of  the  philosophers  of  Amer- 
ican liberty  and  American  science.  The  barren  mountains 
that  sleep  off  yonder  in  the  dim  blue  distance  are  fruitful 
and  luxuriant  in  the  bright  and  beautiful  historical  pictures 
which  the  youths  of  America,  whether  they  be  dwellers  on 
the  Aroostook  or  the  Mississippi,  have  treasured  away  in 
their  lessons  taught  by  the  wintry  fireside.  The  rivers  that 
encircle  the  eastern  slope  of  a  mighty  continent,  and  that 
roll  away  from  these  plains  to  the  ocean,  murmur  a  song 
of  everlasting  praise  to  the  deeds  of  immortal  renown 
which  were  once  enacted  on  their  shores.  All  around  us 
breathes  the  fame  of  grand  and  wonderful  achievements. 
The  very  air  is  redolent  of  the  rich  odors  of  a  short,  though, 
felicitous,  blessed  antiquity. 

We  turn  our  faces  around  toward  the  past.  We  look 
along  down  the  fleeting  years  of  little  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary lifetime,  and  we  see  the  young  and  struggling  insti- 
tutions of  our  country  arise  from  chaos  and  civil  conflict. 
The  birthplace  of  distinguished  merit,  of  genius,  of  hinx 
who  serves  his  country  and  his  race  in  an  eminent  ca- 
pacity, has  ever  been  the  theme  of  faithful  commemora- 
tion.    But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  spot  where  the  prin- 
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eiples  of  a  great  free  government  were  born — where  tlie 
throes  of  constitutional  liberty  were  first  felt  in  a  definite 
form — where  the  volcanic  ideas  were  first  engendered, 
which  tore,  as  by  a  mighty  eruption,  an  ancient  monarchy 
in  twain,  and  made  the  dissevered  fragments  overshadow 
the  colossal  proportions  of  the  parent  trunk?  We  ponder 
over  our  answer  in  awe-struck  silence,  for  we  are  in  and 
;  about  that  place.  The  ground  whereon  we  tread  is  holy,  and 
the  burning  bush  from  which  was  spoken  the  independence 
of  the  American  people,  is  blazing  in  full  view  of  us  from 
where  we  stand.  These  walls  are  full  of  a  strange,  touch- 
ing eloquence.  Freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  thought, 
;.and  a  generous  love  of  science  and  letters,  constituted  the 
trinity  at  whose  shrine  the  illustrious  patron  of  this  insti- 
tution paid  his  devotions.  Tbe  spirit  of  a  regenerated, 
progressive  era  in  the  history  of  mankind  is  here.  It  be- 
comes us,  therefore,  to  gather  in  upon  our  minds  the  ele- 
ments of  the  moral,  political,  and  philosophic  world  which 
surround  us.  And,  as  for  me,  I  bow  with  reverence  before 
the  genius  of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  acknowledge  with 
profound  sensibility  the  honor  that  attaches  to  the  position 
in  which  I  stand. 

But  not  only  the  wonderful  and  gigantic  proportions  of 
the  past  arise  at  this  hour,  like  the  shadowy,  though  splen- 
did creation  of  some  fabled  enchanter.  The  present — the 
living,  breathing  present,  with  its  arteries  of  action  inter- 
lacing the  globe  ;  with  its  pulses  of  life  beating  high  and 
bounding  with  an  irresistible  energy  ;  its  great  heart  throb- 
bing beneath  the  weight  of  the  destiny  of  the  human  race — 
it,  too,  is  here,  and  demands  the  recognition  of  practical 
minds.  We  may  not  ignore  it.  It  is  the  lineal  descendant 
■and  legitimate  offspring  of  those -days  wherein  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace  first  assumed  to  act  for  American  interests, 
guided  by  American  valor  and  wisdom. 

The  importance  of  the  present  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is,  however,  simply  the  importance  which  attaches  to 
the  condition  and  probable  destiny  of  that  universal  hero 
of  all  earthly  dramas — man  himself.  I  propose  to-day  to 
discuss  him  in  one  of  his  present  and  most  important  rela- 
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tions  to  tlie  age  in  which  we  live — to  God  and  to  the  human 
race — as  the  American  citizen.  Axid  though  I  come  here 
from  a  young  and  distant  State — a  province,  as  it  were,  of 
Kome  in  her  ancient  days — peopled  but  yesterday  by  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  race  and  the  age  to  which  we  be- 
long, yet  the  bond  of  our  citizenship  is  a  joint  inheritance, 
and  links  us  together  in  a  firm  and  fraternal  alliance.  I 
come  to  you  with  the  grand  hailing  sign,  not  of  distress, 
not  of  peril  and  disaster,  not  of  shuddering,  affrighted  and. 
appalled  extremity,  but  of  liberty,  of  peace,  of  glory,  and 
of  hope :  I,  too,  am  an  American  citizen. 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  to 
mind  the  luster  which  attaches  throughout  the  earth  to  the 
idea  of  American  citizenship,  that  I  have  chosen  that  theme 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  true  that  everywhere  beneath  the 
sun,  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  wher- 
ever the  insatiate  thirst  for  knowledge  or  gain  has  lured 
the  children  of  civilization,  the  magic  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican name  is  never  invoked  in  vain.  It  is  true  that,  wher- 
ever the  human  heart,  galled  by  tyranny,  feels  the  faintest 
aspiration  for  freedom,  there  the  image  of  our  laws  and 
our  civil  polity  appears  as  a  heavenly  visitant.  It  is  true 
that  the  Roman,  when  sinking  beneath  the  scourge,  made 
his  appeal  for  relief  and  protection  to  a  government  unequal 
to  that  which,  having  her  seat  of  empire  here  in  the  west, 
reaches  forth  her  hands  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
to  protect  the  humblest  citizen  that  ever  reposed  on  her 
bosom.  All  ihm  is  true,  and  the  patriotic  heart  fondly 
dwells  on  these  rich  and  fascinating  evidences  of  national 
renown.  And,  like  the  care-worn  and  heavily  burdened 
traveler,  who  turns  aside  from  the  wearisome  highway,  and 
revels  for  a  season  amidst  seductive  groves,  refreshing 
fountains,  and  shaded  lawns,  so  might  we  dispose  of 
weighty  and  serious  thoughts,  and  give  ourselves  to  exul- 
tation and  honest  pride  over  the  political,  physical,  moral, 
and  mental  greatness  of  the  land  we  inhabit.  Eut  the 
times  we  live  in,  the  scenes  by  which  we  are  surrounded^ 
are  mixed  with  gloom  as  well  as  glory.  The  precise  mo- 
ment of  time  to  day  which  we    occupy  is   too  fearfully 
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fraught,  too  ominously  filled  with  grave,  grand,  and  ter- 
rible interests  to  the  American  people,  and  indeed  to  the 
friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world,  to  admit  of  any- 
thing but  a  severe  and  candid  scrutiny  into  the  solemn 
duties,  as  well  as  the  privileges ;  the  imposing  responsibil- 
ities, as  well  as  the  pleasures,  of  the  American  citizen. 
The  hour  draws  nigh  in  which  the  pure  and  lofty  love  of 
country,  for  which  our  fathers  were  famed,  will  be  in 
anxious  demand.  The  American  citizen,  in  his  full  and 
proper  development,  and  moving  in  the  grand  sphere  which 
the  constitution  marks  out  for  him,  is  equal  to  the  high 
mission  whereunto  he  is  called — the  perpetuation  of  liberty, 
regulated  by  law.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  nature  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  his  hands. 

Government  is  a  social  necessity.  While  each  successive 
generation  of  mankind  has  acknowledged  and  acted  on 
this  fact,  yet  every  people  and  every  age  have  had  their 
distinctive  principles  as  the  basis  of  the  institutions  b}^ 
which  they  were  governed.  The  history  of  human  gov- 
ernment is  one  over  which  the  student  and  the  philo- 
sophic statesman  ponder  long  and  wonder  much.  Since 
the  world  began,  all  the  powers  of  man,  good  as  well 
as  evil,  have  been  concentrated  on  the  stupendous  prob- 
lem of  governing  himself  aud  his  fellow-men.  He  was 
born  in  a  paradise,  and  another  of  celestial  splendor 
and  eternal  duration  awaits  him,  if  he  shall  happily  pass 
the  mystic  river  that  flows  between  the  two  worlds,  that 
were  given  to  him  from  the  beginning.  He  is  the  bright, 
supreme  intelligence  of  this  beautiful  sphere ;  he  is  linked 
to  endless  ages  by  the  immortality  of  mind,  and  is  allied 
to  Deity  by  the  divine  origin  and  destiny  of  the  soul;  he 
is  the  master-piece  of  the  handiwork  of  Him  who  con- 
ceived the  flaming  sun,  wdien  all  was  dark,  and  bade  it 
shine  a  full  realization  of  his  conceptions, — who  measure-^d 
the  just  proportions  and  laid  the  architrave  of  hemispheres 
and  continents  before  matter  had  emerged  from  chaos, — 
who  bade  the  imperial  ocean  seek  its  bed,  who  reared  the 
mountain  and  sunk  the  valley,  and  put  all  nature  under  the 
supremacy,  not  of  chance,  blind  as  fate,  but  of  Order,  the 
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vicegerent  of  Jehovah  on  earth.  Such  is  man,  such  tlie 
source  whence  he  came,  and  such  is  the  destiny  that  awaits 
him.  'No  wonder  that  this  government  has  engaged,  not 
only  the  deep  and  protracted  solicitude  of  himself,  but  even 
also  of  the  Author  of  his  being,  who  promulgated  that 
great  code  of  laws  in  the  midst  of  the  lightnings  on  Sinai, 
which  have  withstood  all  revolutions,  and  have  neither 
been  repealed,  nor  amended,  nor  loosened  from  the  pedestal 
of  majestic  authority  on  which  they  rest. 

But  even  the  strong  hand  and  paternal  reasoning  of  God 
himself  could  not  prevent  from  arising,  in  the  breasts  of 
Plis  own  people,  a  desire  for  change  in  the  institutions 
which  governed  them,  and  which  they  knew  to  be  of  divine 
ordainment.  All  subsequent  time,  all  subsequent  human 
experience,  has  been  a  reiteration  of  the  principle  of  rest- 
less discontent,  which  caused  Israel  to  murmur  against  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  fathers,  and  demand  a  king. 
I^ot  that  I  mean  here  to  state,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
race,  when  acting  under  enlightened  impulses,  is  toward 
despotism,  or  the  government  of  a  single-sceptered  hand, 
but  that  revolution  has  been  the  order  of  the  world. 
Change  has  always  been  the  desire  of  man's  heart.  He 
has  never  ceased  to  recognize  the  imperious  necessity  of 
government,  but  its  forms  have  been  as  changing  and 
diversified  as  jthe  capricious  movements  of  a  dream.  He 
who  tells  you  that  stability  has  ever  been  attained  in  the 
principles  or  the  practice  of  any  government  hitherto 
established  by  the  children  of  men,  or,  indeed,  that  perma- 
nence has  ever  marked  any  of  the  works  of  human  hands, 
has  read  the  history  of  his  race  in  vain.  It  is  not  so :  and 
I  allude  to  the  fact  to  show  that  struggling  systems  of 
political  institutions  have  forever  been  jarring  against  each 
other,  have  alternately  triumphed  and  alternately  fallen, 
have  forever  been  engaged  in  conflict — whether  at  the  Red 
Sea  or  at  Marathon,  whether  at  Thermopylae  or  at  York- 
town.  This  fact,  which  comes  down  to  us  with  all  the 
sanction  of  universal  history,  commends  itself  with  over- 
whelming force  to  the  American  citizen  who  fondly  imag- 
ines that  to  his  government  has  been  issued  the  sublime 
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edict,  Msto  iierpetua!  May  it  be  so.  May  the  broken  col- 
umn and  desecrated  temple  never  mark  the  downfall  of 
American  freedom.  Bnt  the  murky  gloom  of  the  political 
lieavens — the  angrj^  ocean  of  human  passion  which  now" 
imperils  the  landmarks  of  the  constitution — the  voice  of 
hoarse  sedition,  which,  like  the  boding  cry  of  birds  of  ill 
omen,  now  fills  the  land — the  harsh  sounds  of  unnatural, 
fratricidal  strife  between  the  tribes  of  one  covenant — all 
admonish  us  that  the  hour  for  idle  wishes  and  vain  entrea- 
ties, addressed  to  some  imaginary  genius  of  concord,  has 
passed  away,  and  that  action — bold,  honest,  and  patriotic 
action — on  the  part  of  the  citizen,  can  alone  guarantee  a 
long  lease  of  life  to  the  present  form  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment. 

This  universal  instability  in  the  political  institutions  of 
men  has  stamped  history  with  its  striking  diversity.  Men- 
tal ingenuity  and  mental  power  have  examined,  grasped,, 
adopted,  and  discarded  every  theory,  built  on  every  basisy 
and,  in  turn,  destroyed  their  own  creations.  In  the  vast 
and  complicated  annals  of  the  past,  we  behold  all  the- 
multiplied  forms  in  which  human  government  has  been 
attempted.  But  in  all  its  thousand  shapes,  there  have  been 
but  tw^o  contending  principles  in  behalf  of  wdiich  men 
have  enlisted  their  minds  in  council  and  their  arms  in 
action.  The  unlawful  assumption  of  powder  by  those  who^ 
hold  authority,  has  been  waging  an  unbroken  contest  with 
the  rightful  sovereignty  of  political  institutions  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  time.  Liberty  and- 
despotism  have  been  the  two  great  opposing  forces  which, 
have  convulsed  the  world,  torn  down  old  systems  and 
planted  new  ones,  and  marked  the  world's  highway  of 
progress  with  fields  of  battle.  Their  struggles  for  the 
supremacy  have  never  ceased.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  man 
to  grasp  at  power.  Dominion  is  sweet,  and  the  earth  and 
the  sea,  with  all  that  in  them  dwell,  have  not  sufficed,  in 
their  subserviency  to  fill  the  measure  of  man's  ambition,  to 
govern.  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  following  the  gilded* 
meteor  of  conquest  through  all  the  domain  of  the  East,  and, 
at  last,  pausing  upon  the  Indus  to  weep,  because  the  limits 
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of  the  earth  were  smaller  than  the  boundaries  of  his  impe- 
rial desires,  was  simply  the  illustration  and  type  of  that 
love  of  power  which  is  inherent  in  the  human  heart.  A 
crown  with  its  jewels,  a  scepter,  and  the  robes  of  royalty^ 
have  never  failed  to  hire  the  daring  mind,  unchastened  by 
the  love  of  legal  liberty,  to  tempt  the  dangerous  heights 
of  sole  supremacy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  resistance  to 
the  power  of  one  over  many,  to  the  spirit  of  royal  domina- 
tion, and  to  the  absorbing  prerogatives  of  kingly  rule,  has 
been  obstinate,  fierce,  and  perpetual.  The  love  of  power 
is  shared  by  all  alike,  and  the  laboring  millions  of  a  gov- 
ernment cherish  it  as  dearly  as  he  who  wears  away  his 
days,  and  consumes  his  nights  in  feverish  longings  after  the 
fleeting  emblems  of  temporal  greatness.  Freedom  from 
the  impositions  and  restraints  of  one  supreme  will  has 
been  the  wholesome  object  sought  in  almost  every  popular 
revolution  in  which  mankind  ever  engaged.  We  may  ex- 
haust ourselves  in  the  exploration  of  past  ages ;  we  may 
travel  back  beyond  the  area  of  Christ,  and  ascend  still 
higher  up  the  stream  of  time  beyond  the  flood,  and  there, 
by  the  dim,  mysterious  twilight  of  oriental  history,  scan 
the  traces  of  ancient  conflicts ;  we  may  take  our  stand  at 
a  period  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  with  the  clear  light 
of  a  high  civilization  streaming  around  us,  contemplate 
the  contending  parties  of  Greece — Athens,  with  her  democ- 
racy and  her  aristocracy,  in  a  perpetual  struggle,  with 
varied  results,  and  Sparta,  torn  by  rival  parties ;  we  may 
turn  and  survey  Rotne  in  the  days  of  her  greatness,  when 
she  was  the  full  perfection  of  a  political  power,  with  her 
Grracchi  and  Tribunes  of  the  people  arrayed  in  high  and 
fierce  contest  with  the  advocates  of  royalty  and  centralized 
power ;  we  may  sadly  watch  the  expiring  agonies  of  Ro- 
man liberty,  and  behold  Brutus  slay  Csesar  at  the  base  of 
Pompey's  statue,  in  a  mad  attempt  to  reinstate  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  republic;  we  may  then  leave  the  banks  of 
the  yellow  Tiber,  as  did  the  genius  of  liberty  veiled  and 
mourning,  and  cross  over  the  dark  ages,  the  gulf  in  which 
centuries  lie  buried ;  we  may  take  our  stand  at  Runnymede, 
and  witness  Magna  Charta  wrenched  from  the  unwilling 
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hand  of  the  tyrannical  and  perfidious  John  ;  we  may  stand 
on  the  soil  of  France,  and  shrink  aghast  and  horror-struck 
from  the  gory  memories  which  arise  on  every  hand  as  awful 
"witnesses  of  the  hloody  baptism  which  that  nation  under- 
went in  the  Keign  of  Terror;  we  may  call  to  mind  the 
Dutch  Republic — heroic  and  glorious  little  Holland — main- 
taining, in  the  midst  of  strife  within,  and  of  European 
despotism  without  her  borders,  a  free  government  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago;  we  may  appeal  to  all  nations, 
to  the  living  and  the  dead,  wherever  the  sun  has  looked 
down  on  a  people  enlivened  by  a  sense  of  their  rights,  and 
we  find  the  same  opposing  principles,  the  same  elements  at 
war,  the  same  parties  in  contest — liberty  forever  lifting  its 
bright  and  radiant  crest  against  the  haughty  pretensions 
of  defiant  despotism. 

But  the  success  of  freedom  as  a  practical  and  substantial 
fact,  as  an  acknowledged  and  palpable  measure  for  the  pro- 
motion of  human  happiness,  has  only  been  achieved  by  one 
distinct  race  of  the  human  family.  Free  government,  occu- 
pying the  wholesome  medium  ground  between  anarchy  and 
«the  licentious  violence  of  the  unrestrained  populace  on  the 
^one  hand,  and  rigid  tyranny  on  the  other,  has  been  aimed 
at  and  sought  after,  but  never  fully  attained  until  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  laid  its  hand  on  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  and  became  the  champion  of  liberalized  civilization. 
Plato,  it  is  true,  dreamed  of  his  perfect  government.  Uto- 
pia arose  as  a  vision  of  primeval  purity,  peace,  and  order. 
He  saw  men  moving  among  their  fellows  in  obedience  solely 
to  the  higher  attributes  of  our  nature,  and  utterly  insensi- 
ble to  the  passions  which  thirst  for  pleasure  and  power. 
He  witnessed  the  elevating  and  sacred  precepts  of  his 
almost  divine  philosophy  reduced  to  daily  practice,  by  the 
citizens  of  this  fanciful  republic.  Law  and  liberty  moved 
in  exquisite  harmony,  and  no  jarring  sounds  were  heard  to 
issue  from  the  various  spheres  of  well-regulated  action. 
But  all  this  was  simply  the  beautiful  creation  of  a  philoso- 
pher's genius.  He,  alone,  beheld  it,  and  that  with  the 
far-reaching  glance  of  inspiration.  The  world  never  saw 
anything  of  the  kind.     The  great  tide  of  action  and  busy 
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life  has  ruslied  on  in  its  fierce,  lieadlong  course,  guided  Ly 
no  system  of  such  beneficence  as  was  displayed  to  the  view 
of  the  Grecian  sage.  But,  after  the  world  had  experi- 
mented and  failed — after  philosophers  had  dreamed  their 
dreams,  and  awakened  to  find  them  vanished — a  new  and 
mighty  race  gradually  emerged  from  the  rude  condition 
of  nature,  and  gradually  hecame  the  patron  of  science,  the 
friend  of  letters,  the  nurse  of  Christianity,  and  the  defendei 
of  constitutional  freedom.  To  that  race  the  American  citi- 
zen belongs,  and  his  time  may  be  usefully  employed,  and 
his  attention  profitably  engaged  for  a  brief  space,  in  con- 
templating its  history  and  its  powerful  characteristics. 

I  hold  nothing  in  common  with  that  false  and  pernicious 
system  of  political  ethics,  which  proclaims  as  its  favorite 
-dogma,  the  unqualified  equality  of  the  whole  human  fam- 
ily. The  social  fabric,  wherever  it  has  been  reared,  has 
.always  had  its  virulent  and  determined  enemies,  seeking, 
under  the  specious  guise  of  good,  to  implant  evil  in  itn 
co^istitution,  and  to  undermine  and  drag  down  the  pillars 
of  its  virtue  and  wisdom.  Our  age  and  our  nation  can 
claim  no  exemption  from  this  class  of  destroyers.  Seizing 
upon  some  isolated  expression  of  the  founders  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  perverting  it  totally  from  its  original  appli- 
cation— losing  sight  of,  or  studiously  misrepresenting  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  originally  uttered — we 
see  men  in  our  midst,  forgetful  of  the  proud  lineage  of  the 
American  citizen,  and  seeking  to  debase  and  tarnish  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  great  race  to  which  he  belongs^ 
advance  the  doctrine  and  urge  the  theory  of  absolute  ha- 
mau  equality.  It  is  time  that  the  great  minds  that  dressed 
naked  liberty  in  the  habiliments  of  the  American  consti- 
tution and  confided  her  to  the  care  and  sleepless  vigilance 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  this  continent,  should  be  vin- 
dicated from  the  odium  which  would  justly  attach  to  their 
memories  if  they  had  denied  the  superiority  of  the  race 
for  whom  they  made  this  government. 

Abstract  equality  is  visible  in  none  of  the  works  of 
God.  Inanimate  creation  presents  an  endless  variety. 
One  star  diftereth  from  another  star  in  glory.     The  heavens 
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that  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  finxiament  that 
showeth  Ills  handiwork,  display  to  the  eye  of  the  astron- 
omer, planets,  spheres,  orbs,  and  worlds,  scattered  in  mar- 
velous and  prolific  profusion  through  their  azure  fields 
and  awful  depths,  but  an  individuality  marks  each  from 
the  other — fiery  Mars  and  lovely  Yen  us,  ringed  Saturn 
and  majestic  Jupiter,  Arcturus,  Orion  and  the  Pleiades 
wdth  their  "  sweet  influences,"  have  each  and  all  their  sep- 
arate, distinguishing  characteristics.  The  broad  face  of 
the  great  globe  on  which  we  stand  presents  also  one  vast 
panorami/3  view^  of  change,  diversity,  inequality.  Our 
minds  grow  dizzy  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  an  idea  of  that 
Omnipotence,  capable  of  producing  a  measureless  universe^. 
and  yet,  with  detailed  accuracy,  creating  no  two  things  of 
exact  equality.  The  traveler  who  has  been  the  pilgrim  of 
every  land,  and  whose  adventurous  foot  has  touched  every 
shore,  who  has  traversed  every  plain,  scaled  every  moun- 
tain, crossed  every  river,  navigated  every  sea  and  ocean, 
has  been  lured  from  spot  to  spot,  and  from  clime  to  clime, 
because  new  scenes  break  upon  his  vision  at  every  step, 
because  each  object  he  beholds  has  its  novelty,  though  he 
may  have  gazed  upon  thousands  of  its  species  before. 

Animal  life  is  full  of  the  same  wonderful  lesson  ;  but 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  grand  system  of  inequality 
designed  and  accomplished  by  the  great  Author  of  all,  is 
furnished  by  that  highest  perfection  of  animal  existence — 
man  himself.  The  inequalities  of  the  human  race  are  the 
more  striking  and  numerous  because  of  man's  various  en- 
dowments. We  pause  with  solemn  w^onder  at  the  versatil- 
ity of  the  creative  power  wdien  we  try  to  call  to  mind 
the  countless  throng  of  human  beings  who  have  here- 
tofore peopled  the  earth,  together  with  its  millions  who 
now  people  it,  and  reflect  that  in  mere  physical  con- 
formation no  two  w^ere  ever  alike — were  ever  equal.  But 
the  great  inequality  wdiicli  marks  one  branch  of  the  human 
race  from  another,  which  distinguishes  one  people  from 
another,  consists  in  those  immortal  parts — the  intellect  and 
the  moral  attributes,  wdiich  elevate  their  possessors  to  the 
social  grade  of  angels,  or  drag  them  down  to  the  compan- 
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ionship  of  the  damned.  Let  us  raise  ourselves  to  the  fall 
-conception  of  this  question.  Let  us  measure,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  the  inequalities  which  exist  hetween  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  the  earth.  Let  us  especially  determine  the 
due  supremacy  which  belongs  to  our  own  race,  and  thus 
vindicate  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  and  the  policy  of 
the  American  Republic.  In  the  light  of  history,  we  see 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  twenty  centuries  steadily  assert- 
ing and  maintaining  its  right,  in  the  face  of  all  opposing 
forces,  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  the  best  and  dearest 
interests  of  humanity.  What  though  its  origin  is  in  the 
wild  mountains  of  Scandinavia  and  amidst  the  dark 
Druid  oaks  of  Britain  ;  yet  within  the  breasts  of  that 
yellow-haired,  fair-faced,  and  blue-eyed  race  were  the 
germs  of  a  greatness  and  a  power  which  mocked  at  the 
strength  of  the  gates  of  Eome,  and  humbled  the  pride  of 
■civilized  Europe  before  the  American  continent  was  dis- 
covered. It  arose  from  the  fresh,  untamed  regions  of 
Northern  Europe  with  all  the  newness  of  life — with  the 
bounding  energy  of  a  youthful  giant.  The  oriental  races 
had  played  their  several  parts,  and  had  each  contributed 
something  to  the  slow  and  halting  progress  which  the 
world  was  painfully  making  in  those  infant  ages  of  history. 
The  Chaldeans  had  watched  the  stars  and  studied  the  dim 
rndiments  of  astronomy  from  the  hills  and  plains  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere ;  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemys  had 
developed  a  high  order  of  mechanism  and  reared  the 
Pyramids,  built  the  temple  of  Memnon  and  carved  the 
Sphynx  ;  the  Hebrew  race  had  given  warriors,  statesmen, 
poets,  and  sages  to  the  world,  and  had  been  the  medium 
through  which  the  awful  presence  of  Deity  was  manifested 
■on  earth  ;  the  Persian  hosts  had  swarmed  over  toward 
Southern  Europe  to  subject  it  to  the  vassalage  of  Xerxes 
iind  his  successors  ;  Atilla  and  Alaric  had  scourged  the 
nations,  and  sunk  forever,  leaving  nothing  save  the  crimson 
sign  of  strife  and  battle  to  mark  their  presence  on  earth  ; 
the  land  of  Pericles  had  reached  its  acme  of  fame,  and 
all  the  great  republics  of  ancient  days  wherein  liberty, 
science,  and  elegant  literature  were  supposed  to  dwell,  had 
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grown  to  their  full  stature  and  were  hastening  to  their 
downfall,  when  the  tall  and  magnificent  forms  of  our  re- 
mote progenitors  first  became  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  an- 
nalist and  the  historian.  The  eftete  and  worn-out  races- 
of  the  East  were  no  longer  the  controlling  agencies  of 
human  affairs.  Their  labors  and  their  discoveries  wei*e 
scattered  along  the  shores  of  time,  like  fragments  from  the 
bosom  of  the  stormy  ocean,  and  these  were  left  for  the- 
new  race  to  ponder  over,  and  appropriate  in  the  enter- 
prise of  regenerating  the  world.  A  second  commencement 
toward  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man  had  to  be  made  when 
the  world  slowly  awakened  from  the  lethargy  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  the  race  to  which  you  and  I  belong  stood 
ready  to  assume  the  task.  The  former  principal  races  of 
the  earth  existed  then  as  they  exist  now,  simply  as  the 
shrunken  mementos  of  their  once  all-absorbing  gran- 
deur; and  the  superiority  which  must  exist  somewhere 
amongst  the  tribes  of  men  declared  itself  with  the  blood 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Alfred  the  Law-giver.  Since 
then,  what  do  we  behold  ?  Shall  the  mock  philanthro- 
pist and  spurious  reformer  tell,  and  convince  the  en- 
lightened world,  that  this  race  of  which  I  speak  shall  be 
recognized  only  as  equal  to  those  who  have  stood  still,  or 
whose  foot-prints  point  backward  toward  ignorance  and 
original  barbarism  ?  In  the  establishment  of  governments 
shall  the  predominant  race  of  the  earth  abjure  and  anni- 
hilate the  eternal  distinctions  and  inequalities,  which  were 
decreed  from  the  beginning  of  time  between  superior  and 
inferior  races  ? 

The  entire  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  all 
useful  achievements  will  not  be  questioned  by  the  en- 
lightened student.  It  has  justly  won  this  proud  distinc- 
tion.  Its  trophies  exist  in  every  department  of  human 
thought  and  action.  The  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans  is  ob- 
scure and  forgotten,  Avhile  the  philosophic  wand  of  l^ew- 
ton  rolled  back  the  curtains  of  the  universe,  and  exposed 
the  great  arcana  of  its  mysteries  to  the  gaze  of  men  as 
long  as  men  shall  exist  and  matter  retain  its  present 
form.     Homer  invaded  the  heathens'   Elysium,  and  bor- 
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rowed  thence  his  heroes  for  a  song  of  the  warlike  deeds 
of  Ilium ;  but  his  counterpart  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
blind,  sublime  Milton — rose  to  the  familiar  presence  of 
angels,  soared  with  an  even  and  unshaken  wing  through 
the  celestial  world,  and  then  turned  from  the  daylight 
glories  above,  and  explored  the  dismal  vaults,  and  walked 
unharmed  over  the  burning  marl  of  hell.  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Juvenal  dwelt  upon  all  the 
chords  of  the  human  heart,  that  were  then  known  to  re- 
spond to  the  invocations  of  genius ;  but  from  the  loins  of 
the  A.nglo-Saxon  race,  there  sprang  a  wayward  bard  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon,  who  has  supplanted  them  all,  and 
transcended  their  combined  glories — who  stands  as  the 
acknowledged  high-priest  and  interpreter  of  the  myste- 
ries, the  sorrows  and  joys  of  human  nature  in  its  loftiest 
and  in  its  lowliest  moods,  and  will  so  stand  forever  more, 
Socrates,  Zeno,  Aristotle,  and  their  disciples,  both  in 
Greece  and  in  Rome,  philosophized  and  laid  down  labori- 
ously^ wrought  rules  of  moral  conduct  and  mental  progress  ; 
but  the  world  was  startled  and  awakened  with  a  sense  of 
new  being,  and  a  revolution  swept  over  the  universal  mind 
of  civilization,  when  Francis  Bacon  launched  his  Novum 
Organum  upon  the  tide  of  time.  Cicero  was  eloquent,  and 
immortalized  the  forum  and  the  senate  of  Rome  by  his 
defense  of  the  liberal  principles  of  his  country ;  Demos- 
thenes filled  the  world  with  the  majestic  music  of  the 
Grecian  tongue ;  but  greater  themes  have  hallowed  the 
lips  and  inspired  the  genius  of  Burke,  of  Chatham,  of  Cur- 
ran,  and  of  Henry,  than  ever  awakened  the  thinking  pow- 
ers of  classic  ages.  Lycurgus  and  Solon  inscribed  their 
laws,  as  they  imagined,  for  endless  durability,  and  Justin- 
ian prepared  his  Pandects  for  universal  ap^^lication  ;  but 
the  Common  Law  of  England  has  proved  the  basis  of  a 
superstructure  beneath  whose  shadow  all  other  systems 
have  dwarfed,  and  abandoned  their  hold  on  human  affairs. 
Sylla  and  Marius,  and  Cfesar,  and  Pompey,  and  other  con- 
querors of  the  olden  time  without  number,  wrote  their  names 
with  their  swords  high  up  on  the  canvas  of  fame  ;  but  ever 
since  our  ancestors  stormed  the  walls  of  the  Imperial  City, 
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and  climbed  her  Capitol  Hill  in  triumph,  the  blood  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Plantagenets  has  been  the  steadiest,  the 
coolest,  the  boldest,  and  the  bravest  that  ever  joined  in  the 
shock  of  battle.  The  ancestry  of  the  American  citizen  has 
a.chieved  greatness  and  glory  in  every  field  of  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  action,  and  it  remains  only  for  him  to 
be  true  to  the  supremacy  which  has  already  been  won  and 
which  all  history  concedes. 

But  this  western  hemisphere,  this  great  American  con- 
tinent is  the  chief  theater  for  the  display  of  the  vast  power 
and  resources  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  And  as  if  there 
should  be  a  fitness  and  a  propriety  in  the  chain  and  con- 
nection of  human  events,  the  discovery  of  the  JSTew  World 
was  made  by  the  descendants  of  those  iTorthern  tribes 
who  first  desolated  Southern  Europe,  and  then  permanently 
peopled  its  most  beautiful  portions.  The  ancient  Castilian 
of  Spain  has  the  blood  of  the  marauding  Vikings  in  his 
veins;  and  Columbus  discovered  the  land  where  his  far- 
away kindred  should  perfect  the  glory  of  the  race. 

The  early  settlement  of  the  American  colonies  presents 
a  sublime  spectacle.  A  superior  people,  full  of  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  taking 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  human  progress, 
could  not  fail  to  stamp  the  era  as  one  distinguished  in  im- 
portant results.  Certain  great  laws  of  nature — laws  born 
of  the  will  and  knowledge  of  God  himself — controlled  the 
conduct  of  the  American  citizen,  in  his  first  settlement 
upon  this  continent.  An  aboriginal  race  was  here.  A 
people  of  remote  origin,  and  long  prescriptive  title  to  the 
soil,  were  in  possession  of  all  the  land  that  lies  between 
the  two  oceans.  But  the  same  fundamental  principle 
which  governed  the  settlement  of  Canaan  by  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  v/hich  operated,  under  the  direct  sanction  of 
God,  to  exclude  and  exterminate,  and  to  reduce  to  subser- 
viency, the  various  aboriginal  tribes  of  that  chosen  spot, 
produced  precisely  the  same  results  when  American  colo- 
nists landed  at  Jamestown  and  at  Plymouth.  Bat  one 
race  was  ever  designed  to  participate  in  the  labors,  the 
duties,  and  the  privileges  of  one  government.     I  speak  of 
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races  distinct  from  each  other,  by  their  origin,  their  men- 
tality, their  moral  tendencies,  and  with  distinct  reference 
to  their  physical  characteristics. 

The  Indian  vanished  into  the  shades  of  the  forest  as  the 
white  man  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  civilization.  The 
law  of  total  extermination  was  against  him  and  his  ;  and 
the  decree  that  he  should  give  place  to  the  pale-faced  con- 
queror was  written  in  sole  and  special  reference  to  the  in- 
evitable relation  which  distinct  and  unequal  races  bear 
toward  each  other  when  Israel  was  commanded  to  cast 
out  the  "  seven  nations  greater  and  mightier"  than  Israel 
herself — greater  and  mightier  in  numbers,  wealth  and  ex- 
tent of  possessions,  but  not  linked  to  a  superior  and  im- 
mortal destiny.  The  experiment  of  commingling  the  blood 
of  separate  races,  or  of  combining  their  energies  in  the 
control  of  a  single  government,  met  the  disapprobation  of 
the  Almighty,  and  has  disgracefully  failed  wherever  it  has 
been  attempted.  Extermination  was  more  desirable  to  the 
haughty  Eed  man  than  subserviency  ;  but  that  the  philos- 
ophy and  teaching  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  God 
himself,  sanction  and  justify  the  existence  of  a  dependent 
and  vassal  condition  on  the  part  of  an  inferior  toward  a 
superior  race,  when  the  two  are  brought  in  contact,  no 
well-informed  and  impartial  mind  w^ill  deny.  This,  too,  is 
.a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  irreconcilable  inequal- 
ities of  the  human  race.  It  is  founded  on  a  principle  co- 
eval with  the  birth  of  man.  We  can  not  turn  a  leaf  of 
history  on  which  are  w^ritten  the  achievements  of  the 
best  and  brightest  eras  of  civilization  w^ithout  finding  the 
bondman  as  one  of  its  developments.  I  know  that  the 
experiment  of  equalizing  distinct  races  has  been  and  may 
be  made  again.  But  compare  for  a  moment  the  condition 
in  all  respects,  and  the  progress  of  the  E'orth  American  Ee- 
public,  with  the  sunken  and  degraded  population  and  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  Southern  portion  of  this  hemisphere.  The 
reHective  mind  needs  but  a  glance.  We  would  sicken  to 
dwell  long  on  the  blighting  eiiects  of  a  total  disregard  of 
a  natural,  supreme  law  of  humanity.  Let  those  who  will 
•cavil  at  the  positions  which  I  have  assumed,  find  the  de- 
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lights,  the  prosperity,  and  the  national  glory  of  the  sys- 
tem amidst  the  jarring,  discordant  scenes  of  the  mongrel 
races  of  Mexico,  Central  and  Sonth  America.  To  m}^  mind 
it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  founders  of  our  colonies,  and 
afterward  of  our  federal  government,  wisely  framed  and 
fashioned* our  institutions  for  themselves  and  their  poster- 
ity, and  proclaimed  no  equality,  entered  into  no  partner- 
ship, and  divided  no  civil  rights  with  any  other  race. 
The  American  citizen  who  superintended  the  early  labors 
that  were  bestowed  on  the  question  of  our  liberties  and 
the  construction  of  our  constitution,  never  asserted  that  all 
men  were  created  equal  in  the  sense  which  modern  con- 
spirators against  the  peace  of  the  nation  attach  to  those 
memorable  words.  The  withdrawal  by  a  portion  of  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  their  allegiance  to  their 
prince,  on  account  of  heavy  grievances  committed  against 
them,  and  not  against  their  British  fellow-subjects,  was 
the  object  at  which  our  fathers  aimed  when  that  phrase- 
was  given  by  them  to  the  world.  They  asserted  their  own 
equality  to  the  other  citizens  of  the  British  realm,  and  they 
ap|)ealed  to  arms  against  the  unjust  discriminations  which 
were  made  against  them  by  a  corrupt  Parliament  and  an 
imbecile  king.  They  did  more.  They  asserted  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  become  their  own  rulers,  and  denied  the 
superiority  any  longer  of  that  branch  of  their  own  blood 
which  they  had  left  behind  them  on  the  isles  of  Great 
Britain.  They  asserted  their  right  to  become  their  own 
noblemen,  their  own  aristocracy,  and  their  own  king. 
This  was  one  of  the  species  of  equality  which  they  pro- 
claimed. But  looking  out  upon  the  grand  future  which 
was  awaiting  the  work  of  their  hands,  they  asserted  still 
another  kind  of  equality  which  will  forever  be  a  question 
of  the  first  magnitude  with  their  posterity — the  equality 
of  American  citizenship.  .  With  an  eye  on  the  temple 
whose  beautiful  proportions  were  gradually  rising,  and  re- 
membering all  the  time  for  whom  it  was  being  constructed, 
they  proclaimed  the  lawful  inmate  of  that  temple  free  from 
the  despotic  forms  of  government  which  then  darkened 
the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  and  equal  to  all  others  whose 
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rights  were  thus  recognized.  A  reasonable  and  sensible 
construction  of  the  declaration  of  our  independence  as  a 
nation,  can  only  be  arrived  at  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  its  production  and  adoption.  It 
had  reference  to  the  causes  which  called  it  into  existence, 
and  the  purposes  it  was  designed  to  accomplish.  If  it  was 
intended  as  a  sweeping  assertion  of  universal  human  equal- 
ity, it  stands  in  the  face  of  six  thousand  years  of  testimony 
to  the  contrary;  and  if  it  was  intended  as  a  broad  charter 
under  which  all  men  within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  opera- 
tions could  claim  their  freedom  and  become  free,  then  it 
•  stamps  its  author  and  its  advocates  as  falsifiers  of  their 
own  words,  and  is  itself  the  greatest  failure  in  the  history 
of  human  efibrts.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  receives  its 
just  purport,  its  palpable  meaning  as  a  declaration  of  civil 
rights,  on  behalf  of  those  whose  rights  were  invaded,  and 
who  were  solemnly  reclaiming  them  from  the  grasp  of 
power,  then  it  stands  in  harmony  with  the  facts  which  pre- 
ceded as  well  as  those  which  succeeded  its  adoption,  and 
should  be  venerated  by  rising  generations  as  the  grand 
enunciation  of  the  principles  of  freedom  which  made  us  a 
free  people. 

We  have  thus«seen  the  necessity  of  government,  and  the 
various  shapes  and  phases  it  has  assumed  under  the  willful 
and  restless  spirit  of  rnan.  We  have  seen  the  eternal  con- 
flict, throughout  all  changes  and  revolutions,  between  the 
principle  of  liberty  and  the  iron  force  of  despotism.  We 
have  seen  the  inequalities  of  the  human  race,  and  witnessed 
freedom  choosing  for  her  guardian  and  defender  the  supe- 
rior branch  of  that  race.  We  have  seen  the  theater  of  hu- 
man greatness  and  national  excellence  transferred  by  slow 
marches,  moving  as  the  great  cj'cles  of  time  move,  from 
the  gorgeous  and  luxurious  plains  of  the  ancient  seats  -of 
empire,  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus, 
from  the  baiiks  of  the  jN'ile,  from  the  shores  of  the  dark 
Euxine,  from  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
regions  of  the  swift  and  arrowy  lihone  and  the  dark  roll- 
ing Danube — yea,  in  a  powerful  measure,  from  the  very 
banks  of  the  Thames  itself — to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
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and  the  Mississippi.  And  we  have  seen,  at  last,  a  govern- 
raent  here  assume  shape  and  form,  founded  on  the  philo- 
sophic relation  which  exists  between  the  diiFerent  races 
that  inhabit  this  continent,  and  dedicated  to  the  freedom, 
and  equality  of  its  citizens. 

We  might  here,  perhaps,  appropriately  pause  and  reflect 
upon  the  position  which  that  government  has  so  quickly 
.attained  before  the  world.  Strange,  strange,  and  without 
a  parallel :  alone,  solitary,  and  without  a  peer  in  all  history, 
has  been  the  career  of  American  progress.  It  is  a  mystery 
W'hich  the  tongue  is  too  feeble,  and  our  language  too  bar- 
ren, adequately  and  fully  to  interpret.  It  seems  as  fabu- 
lous as  the  palace  of  Aladdin;  and  yet  it  bears  a  moral  too 
vast  and  overwhelming  for  human  comprehension.  The 
statesman  with  his  proudest  periods,  and  the  poet  with  his 
sublimest  passages,  have  dwelt  upon  the  sudden  and  bril- 
liant promotion  of  the  American  government  to  the  fore- 
most rank,  and,  indeed,  far  in  advance  of  the  foremost 
rank  of  nations.  But,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  fact 
itself,  in  the  presence  of  the  living  glory,  all  description 
fails,  and  eulogy  falls  weak  and  baflied  to  the  ground.  The 
voice  of  our  brief  history  drowns  and  stifles  all  other  voices 
that  may  be  raised  in  its  behalf,  as  the  voice  of  the  ocean 
w^ould  overwhelm  the  song  that  w^as  uttered  in  its  praise  on 
the  beach.  Liberty  has  not  merely  conferred  unequaled 
civil  rights  on  the  American  citizen,  but,  like  Briareus  of 
old,  it  has  touched  with  a  hundred  hands  all  the  springs  of 
human  progress.  The  ph^^sical  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try has  especially  obeyed  its  gigantic  impulse.  The  ancient 
works  of  scientific  labor,  the  Egj'ptian  Pyramids,  the  Ro- 
man Aqueducts,  the  Appian  Way,  and  the  Temple  of 
Epliesus  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  industrial  glories  of  this  young  Republic.  But,  however 
delightful  it  may  be  to  the  American  to  dwell  upon  the 
various  developments  of  his  country,  jet  there  are  other 
questions  of  vital  and  pressing  interest  which  more  prop- 
erly commend  themselves  to  his  consideration  at  the  present 
juncture  of  our  afiairs.  Let  us  not  boast  so  much  upon 
what  has  already  been  done,  but  let  us  rather  address  oar- 
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selves  to  some  of  the  more  important  duties  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizen,  on  the  full  performance  of  which  depends  the 
future  welfare,  yea,  the  very  existence  of  tlie  Eepublic. 

Other  ages,  other  people,  and  other  countries  have,  as  we 
have  seen,  achieved  excellence  in  a  high  degree  in  the 
various  fields  of  human  action ;  but  the  peculiar  form  and 
character  of  the  American  government  stand  alone,  with- 
out a  model  in  the  past — the  discovery  and  accomplishment 
of  our  own  race,  our  own  age,  and  our  own  country.  To 
embrace  many  governments  in  one,  to  deal  with  independ- 
ent and  distinct  sovereignties,  and  procure  their  accept- 
ance of  a  constitution  framed  for  their  government,  in  an 
associated  capacity,  was  the  delicate  task  wdiich  fell  to  the 
hands  of  our  fathers.  Similar  attempts,  it  is  true,  have 
been  made  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  the  American 
Union  is  the  first  confederation  of  States  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  where  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  its  individual  members.  Centralization  of 
power  has  been  the  bane  of  every  confederation  of  which 
history  gives  any  account,  and  the  brightest  displays  of 
learned  statesmanship  which  this  or  any  other  age  ever 
beheld  were  made  by  the  founders  of  this  government,  in 
originating  and  adopting  the  means  whereby  that  rock  of 
shipwreck  and  disaster  might  be  forever  avoided.  Their 
success  is  now  admitted,  if  the  present  and  future  citizen 
shall  faithfully  adhere  to  the  doctrines  then  enforced  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  architects  of  the  American  Union. 
And  the  strong  tendency  which  was  displayed,  in  the  early 
history  of  our  government,  toward  an  unjust  absorption 
of  the  powers  of  the  States  by  the  federal  government, 
and  which  again  discovers  itself  in  the  most  odious  forms, 
after  an  apparent  slumber  of  years,  demands  of  the  citizen 
fully  to  comprehend  what  those  doctrines  were.  If  this 
Union,  through  fanaticism  and  licentious  sectional  hate, 
shall  perish,  shall  therefore  American  liberty  itself  fail  ? 
I  am  aware  that  such  is  the  usual  consequence  attributed 
to  the  destruction  of  this  confederacy.  It  may  be  true. 
!No  eye  can  foresee  the  correct  results  of  such  an  appalling 
disaster;   but  when  the  original  compact  of  States  sliall 
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have  failed  of  its  purpose,  if  fail  it  must,  to  "establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,"  why 
may  not  the  rights  of  freemen  find  sanctuaries  in  the  sev- 
eral States  ?  They  were  the  first  governments  of  this 
country,  and  delegated,  but  never  surrendered  beyond  the 
power  of  reclamation,  certain  of  their  own  powers,  duly 
and  carefully  specified,  to  the  federal  government  in  trust, 
and  to  be  exercised  strictly  in  obedience  to  that  sacred 
■  deed  of  trust — the  constitution.  "Who  shall  say  when  the 
trustee  becomes  unfaithful,  and  all  the  methods  recognized 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  government  have  been 
exhausted  in  vain,  to  compel  the  performance  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  trust  was  created,  that  each  State  of 
this  Union  may  not  reinvest  itself  with  all  its  original 
rights,  privileges,  and  powers  ?  This  double  chance  for  the 
American  citizen  to  perpetuate  his  freedom  is  the  chief 
glory  and  crowning  virtue  of  our  complex,  and  at  the 
same  time  simple  and  beautiful  system  of  government. 
If  the  force  of  numbers,  inflamed  by  the  wicked  and  heret- 
ical spirit  of  aggression  upon  established  constitutional 
rights,  should  ever  strike  down  any  one  or  more  of  these 
States  by  the  usurped  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, then  it  remains  for  such  States  themselves  to  lift  up 
and  reinstate  fallen  liberty.  Deny  this  right  to  the  State, 
and  you  destroy  its  boasted  sovereignty,  and  open  np  the 
road  to  a  tyranny,  guided  by  prejudice  and  passion,  niore 
galling  to  its  victims  and  more  destructive  of  their  happi- 
ness, than  the  hand  of  a  sanguinary  despot  ever  inflicted. 
This  is  no  new  principle  that  I  am  asserting — it  is  not  for 
its  novelty  that  I  advance  it  here,  but  it  involves  rights  of 
such  magnitude  to  the  citizen — rights  strenuously  ques- 
tioned by  a  large  class  of  evil  spirits,  who  now  surround 
the  political  cauldron  and  invoke  a  charm  of  direful  im- 
port to  the  Republic — that  it  should  be  more  boldly  and 
firmly  advanced  now  than  ever  before.  The  struggles  of 
freedom,  the  advancement  of  the  liberal  arts,  the  develop- 
ment and  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  settle- 
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ment  of  tlie  American  colonies,  their  resistance  to  the  de- 
mands of  George  III.,  the  wisdom  of  the  early  patriots 
who  discovered  a  new  and  mighty  science  of  human  gov- 
ment,  all,  all  are  in  vain,  if  legal  rights  may  be  destroyed, 
and  sacred  privileges  invaded — the  bond  of  our  Union 
perverted,  in  these  latter  days,  into  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture and  degradation  ;  if  these  things  may  happen,  and 
all  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  there  be  no 
lawful  mode  to  arrest  evils  so  monstrous.  But  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  not  left  helpless  and  without  resources  in  the 
face  of  such  sad  contingencies,  which,  alas  !  may  be  hov- 
ering nearer  the  present  crisis  of  public  affairs  than  the 
hopeful  lover  of  his  country  is  willing  to  reahze.  He  looks 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  invokes  the 
name  and  memory  of  Jefferson,  who  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people,  and  taught  them  how  to  maintain 
it  from  the  insidious  assaults  of  sedition  and  treason,  as 
well  as  from  open  enemies. 

State  equality  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  State 
sovereignty.  That  each  State  of  the  Union  affords  its 
citizens  an  absolute  equality  in  every  respect,  under  the 
American  constitution,  with  the  citizens  of  every  other 
State,  is  a  fact  founded  upon  the  spirit  of  justice  which  con- 
trolled the  foundation  of  this  confederacy.  This  kind  of 
equality  is  an  especial  object  of  assault  in  these  days  of 
degenerate  patriotism.  The  greedy  avarice  and  insatiate 
demands  of  the  descendants  of  a  bigoted  and  speculating 
class  now  seek  to  absorb  the  right  to  think,  the  right  to 
act,  and  the  right  to  possess  and  enjoy,  for,  and  in  the  place 
of,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  who  exist  outside  of  their 
malignant  circle.  .This  fact  constitutes  the  paramount  evil 
of  the  hour.  These  arrogant  assumptions  must  be  rebuked, 
crushed,  and  destroyed,  or  this  Union  is  no  longer  a 
Union,  and  will  perish  as  a  wonderful  evidence  of  what 
genius  and  patriotism  can  create,  and  what  the  restless  and 
corrupt  fanaticism  of  man  can  destroy.  This  Union  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  each  member  was  its  own 
domestic  ruler,  and  that  its  neighbor  should  neither  seek 
to   unsettle   its  domestic  institutions  nor  strive  to  cast  a 
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blight  and  a  mildew  over  its  reputation  by  becoming  a 
common  slanderer  before  the  world.  On  the  land,  in  the 
broad  territories,  on  the  high  seas,  and  wherever  Ameri- 
can citizens  may  rightfully  go,  there  goes  also  an  absolute 
equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
The  citizen  of  South  Carolina  may  meet  the  citizen  of  l!Tew. 
York,  the  citizen  of  Indiana  may  meet  the  citizen  ot  Vir- 
ginia, the  citizen  of  Florida  may  meet  the  citizen  of  Maine ; 
but  who  dares  assert  that  they  do  not  meet  as  equals  in 
the  eye  of  that  constitution  which  was  made  as  much  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other.  Shall  that  school  of  false  philos- 
ophy and  spurious  statemanship  which  upholds  universal 
human  equality  deny  the  equality  of  the  citizenship  of  the- 
Republic  ? 

Recent  legislation  and  attempted  legislation,  as  well  as 
the  wide-spread  promulgation  of  the  most  dangerous  dog- 
mas, give  great  significance  to  this  question.  It  embraces 
the  whole  theory  from  which  American  citizenship  derives 
its  value.  It  goes  further.  It  involves,  as  a  living,  vital 
issue  now  upon  us,  the  continuation  of  our  present  form 
of  government.  The  proud  heart  wherever  it  beats,  recoils 
with  horror,  or  rather  swells  with  indignant  emotion,  at 
the  thought  that  the  star  of  the  State  whose  pride  and 
honor  is  its  own,  shall  ever  grow  dim  and  blaze  with  an 
inferior  and  unequal  luster  to  the  stars  which  signalize  the- 
other  States  on  the  flag  of  the  Union.  If  such  a  degra- 
dation could  have  been  foreseen,  what  State  would  have 
"hazarded  its  honorable  existence  and  tempted  its  melan- 
choly fate  by  joining  the  compact  and  signing  the  cove- 
nants of  the  constitution  ?  Kot  one.  If  some  sage  with 
the  gift  of  second-sight  could  have  risen  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention,  whose  labors  developed  the  American  con- 
stitution, and  there  announced,  as  a  vision,  which  less  than 
a  century  would  make  real,  that  a  party  pretending  pa- 
triotism would  organize  itself  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
inequality  of  the  States,  would  proclaim  the  chief  end  of 
political  labor  to  be  the  discrimination  through  the  power 
of  the  federal  government  against  the  vested,  legal  rights 
of  a  section ;  if  such  an  announcement  had  been  made  and 
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its  truth  foreseen,  the  American  Union  would  never  have 
had  a  place  in  history.  The  convention  would  have  ad- 
journed without  day,  and  its  delegates  returned  to  their 
States,  there  to  estahlish  liberty  exposed  to  no  such  future 
calamity  and  curse.  Yet  that  curse  is  already  upon  us ; 
and  one  of  the  duties  of  the  American  citizen  is  to  study 
its  nature  fully,  and  if  possible  avoid  its  manifest  purpose. 
I  shall  not  here  invade  the  arena  of  political  discussion. 
I  shall  not  advance  the  views  of  the  partisan  ;  but  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  affect  a  nation's  welfare,  and  the 
vicious  results  of  diseased  opinions  which  assail  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  virtues  of  a  free  people,  are  not  unw^or- 
thy  of  mention  on  the  most  solemn  and  exalted  occasions. 
"No  interest  that  appertains  merely  to  earth  is  of  such  sub- 
lime consequence  to  the  American  as  the  maintenance  of 
his  birthright  in  the  equal  enjoyment  of  legal  liberty.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the  chief  danger  to  that  birth- 
right and  the  arch-enemy  to  that  sacred  enjoyment.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  country,  the  increasing  avenues  to 
wealth  and  promotion,  the  vast  number  of  internal  and 
external  questions  of  policy,  the  political  revolutions  which 
sweep  over  the  nation,  presenting  endless  and  overwhelm- 
ing temptations  to  call  forth  the  worst  passions  of  men^. 
have  all  combined  to  beget  that  most  dangerous  and  re- 
volting pest  to  human  society  and  foe  to  public  peace  and 
virtue — the  seditious  citizen.  Within  that  phrase  is  em- 
braced the  nature  of  the  evil  with  w^hich  the  friends  of  the 
American  Union  are  now  assailed.  'No  o|)en  violence  yet 
grasps  at  unlawful  power,  no  Csesar  has  crossed  the  E.ubi- 
con,  but  the  air  grows  dark  with  the  elements  of  sedition, 
and  a  vast  conspiracy  is  gathering  force  to  usurp  the  seats 
of  power  at  the  Capitol  over  the  torn  and  dishonored  frag- 
ments of  the  constitution.  The  seditious  citizen  glories  in 
the  billows  of  popular  fanaticism  which  roar  around  him, 
and  rejoices  in  sight  of  the  fatal  lee-shore  on  which  the 
Union  is  drifting.  No  cry  of  horror  escapes  his  lips.  He 
rather  jeers  at  the  warning  voice  of  others.  He  seeks 
with  insane  fury  to  grasp  with  his  own  hand  the  helm  of 
the  vessel  to  hurl  her  more  swiftly  and  surely  on  to  de- 
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iBtiTiction.  He  professes  to  mock  at  calamity,  and  laugh 
;at  fear.  It  would  be  the  first  and  most  natural  supposition 
of  a  patriot's  heart  that  such  a  citizen  would  sink  down,  a 
powerless  and  despised  victim  to  public  scorn. 

"  But  in  seditions  bad  men  rise  to  honor," 

and  what  was  written  of  the  days  of  Cleon  and 
Alcibiades  is  made  true  in  American  history.  Instead 
of  ostracism,  not  the  ostracism  of  the  shell,  for  its 
banishments  fell  on  a  worthier  class,  but  the  ostracism 
of  strong  contempt  and  abhorrence,  we  see  the  seditious 
citizen  receiving  the  senatorial  robe,  and  from  that  high 
and  once  sacred  eminence,  we  hear  him  vex  the  ear  of 
the  nation.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  his  govern m.ent.  He 
clamors  for  change.  He  does  not  boldly  proclaim  the 
necessity  of  revolution  or  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion. That  would  be  too  manly  for  his  character.  He 
prefers  to  plunder  his  fellow-citizens  of  their  rights,  by 
false  constructions  and  cowardly  evasions.  He  is  not  con- 
tent that  peace  and  fraternal  afiection  should  remain  an 
undisturbed  inheritance  to  the  descendants  of  those  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Union  in  love  with  one  an- 
other. But  in  the  paths  of  danger,  or  probable  combat, 
he  never  ventures.  Pie  is  content  to  incite  the  deluded 
■disciples  of  his  creed  to  follow  its  logical  and  inevitable 
results  to  the  extent  of  blood  and  civil  war,  but  that  is  not 
the  part  of  the  drama  of  sedition  in  which  he  personally 
appears.  In  order  to  establish  unkind  relations  between 
•different  sections,  and  foster  jealousy  and  vindictive 
rivalry  between  kindred  blood,  he  prostitutes  his  time  in 
the  base  and  ignoble  pursuit  of  materials  on  which  to 
found  systematic  and  elaborate  calumny.  The  slander  of 
:States  of  historic  renown  and  unimpeached  devotion  to  the 
laws,  he  rolls  as  a  sweet  morsel  beneath  his  tongue.  He 
is  eminently  gifted  with  that  quality  which  would  drag 
;angels  down — not  that  he  has  the  power  or  even  the  de- 
sire to  soar  into  their  places,  but  he  grows  pale  in  the 
•envy  of  superior  excellence,  and  delights  in  the  abase- 
ment of  virtue.       ^tTot   satisfied  with  calumniating  States 
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:and  denying  their  equality,  he  reviles  statesmen  of  spot- 
less integrity  and  approved  w^isdom,  and  seeks  to  impair 
their  usefahiess,  by  casting  a  blight  over  their  fame.  iTor 
do  the  dead  escape  his  fangs.  He  preys  w^ith  accursed 
avidity  on  those  great  and  good  names,  whose  possession 
is  the  nation's  truest  wealth  and  brightest  glory.  He 
drags  them  from  their  dread  abode,  and  consumes  the 
night  and  wastes  the  day  in  torturing  their  virtues  into 
frailties  for  an  indecent  exhibition.  Miltiades  died  within 
a  year  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  of  a  gangrened  wound, 
•and  in  a  prison  where  his  ungrateful  countrymen  had 
placed  him ;  but  the  seditious  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  august  assemblage  of  senators,  declares  Washington 
a  pirate  in  the  practices  of  his  domestic  life ;  Madison  a 
barbarian  ;  Jackson,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  robbers  and  foes 
to  Christian  civilization.  Ingratitude  and  injustice  to  the 
living  is  an  evil  sufficiently  deplorable,  but  the  willful 
slander  of  the  dead  is  the  lowest  depth  of  baseness  to 
which  the  mind  of  a  dastard  can  descend.  If  the  seditious 
^citizen  visits  foreign  lands,  he  goes  not  as  the  generous  pa- 
triot, whose  home-sick  heart  bounds  with  proud  emotion 
when  he  sees  the  ample  folds  of  the  flag  of  his  country 
floating  in  undiminished  splendor.  He  goes  rather  as  the 
carping  defamer^of  American  institutions,  and  wins  his 
way  to  the  ante-chambers  of  despotism  by  pronouncing 
American  freedom  a  failure.  He  ransacks  ancient  libraries, 
and  burrows  amongst  the  curiosities  of  literature,  to  find 
strange  materials  with  which  to  embellish  and  adorn  a  ma- 
licious libel  against  the  land  that  gave  him  birth.  He  digs 
up  the  forgotten  opinions  of  men  no  wiser  than  himself, 
and  flaunts  them  in  the  face  of  the  world  as  the  conclusive 
evidences  of  truth.  And  to  what  end  is  all  this?  For  what 
purpose  are  all  these  labors  ?  There  is  but  one  answer. 
To  create  sectional  enmity,  to  beget  animosity,  to  degrade 
the  citizens  of  one  section  of  this  government  in  the  ej'es 
of  the  citizens  of  another  section,  and  thus  destroy  that 
sense  of  American  equality  which  alone  can  preserve  the 
union  of  the  States,  are  the  mournful  and  calamitous  ob- 
jects on  which  the  seditious  citizen  fastens  all  the  powers 
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of  his  will,  and  toward  which  he  summons  all  his  energies 
and  intellectual  resources.  His  chief  delight,  and  the  most 
gratifying  consequence  of  his  labors,  is  to  embroil  in  san- 
guinary strife  the  brethren  of  one  race,  one  language,  and 
one  worship.  History  has  given  over  to  an  infamous  im- 
mortality the  names  of  a  few  citizens  of  Jerusalem  who- 
played  the  same  part  in  the  hour  wdien  dangers  of  mortal 
extremity  assailed  the  cit}^  of  David  ;  when  Titus  environed 
the  city  with  the  deep  squadrons  and  long  drawn  out  legions 
of  Rome ;  when  the  walls  were  hroken  day  hy  day ;  when 
famine,  gaunt  and  frightful,  sent  its  devouring  pangs  amidst 
the  beleaguered  hosts  within;  when  the  dead  lay  piled  upon, 
the  dead,  and  the  holy  rites  of  sepulture  were  abandoned ; 
when  fire  burst  from  the  gaping  earth ;  when  unearthly 
sounds  were  heard  and  unearthly  visitations  experienced  ; 
when  the  Jew  and  the  Roman  stood  still  and  paused,  by 
mutual  consent,  in  their  work  of  slaughter,  to  gaze  in 
awful  amazement  at  fiery  squadrons  charging  each  other  in 
the  clear  vaults  of  heaven  above  them ;  when  the  doom  of 
the  Jewish  nation  and  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  were 
betokened  with  marvelous  certainty, — yet,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  the  seditious  citizen  traversed  the  streets,  usurped 
the  places  of  authority,  and  infiamed  a  bitter  warfare — re- 
volting scenes  of  carnage — between  the  tribes  of  the  same 
covenant,  exposed  to  the  same  destiny.  The  historian  of 
remote  periods,  wdien  carefully  collecting  the  materials  for 
the  history  of  the  present  age  of  the  American  Republic, 
will  preserve  its  seditious  citizen  as  a  species  of  the  same 
God-defying  madness — the  same  shocking  specimen  of  a 
cruel  and  insane  fanaticism.  Though  dangers  environ  the 
Union  and  encompass  the  constitution  on  all  sides  ;  though 
the  laws  are  broken  down  and  scorned  beneath  the  foot  of 
the  traitor;  though  brother  has  lifted  his  hand  against 
brother;  though  society  itself  is  menaced  with  violent  dis- 
ruption ;  though  '^  the  custom  of  fell  deeds  "  seems  preva- 
lent;  though  "  domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife  "  threaten 
to  pervade  all  the  confines  of  this  hitherto  happy  country, — 
yet  with  a  felon's  voice  we  hear  him  invoking  more  and 
more  the  bitterness  and  sectionalism  which  have  already 
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produced  tins  startling  condition  of  public  affairs.  In  the 
name  of  libertj^,  France  was  smitten  with  a  curse,  and  Ar- 
nold called  upon  her  name  to  justify  him  in  his  infamy  ;  but 
the  seditious  citizen  of  the  American  government  of  the 
present  day,  with  the  same  sweet  sound  on  his  polluted 
tongue,  seeks  to  inaugurate  scenes  of  deeper  horror  than 
those  through  which  Madame  Roland  passed  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  to  perpetrate  a  treason,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  treason  of  Arnold  would  become  commonplace  and  in- 
signiiicant.  We  are  told  that  the  ancient  god  Ixiou,  in 
seeking  the  embraces  of  Juno,  embraced  a  cloud,  and  from 
this  unnatural  embrace  the  Centaurs  sprang  in  their  malice 
and  their  deformity.  We  see  something  similar  in  this 
practical  age,  without  seeking  it  in  the  pages  of  Grecian 
mythology.  The  seditious  American  citizen,  who  holds 
public  station,  embraces  a  corrupt  and  stormy  fanaticism, 
iind  a  brood  of  frightful  and  depraved  theories  and  revolt- 
ing actions  instantly  spring  up,  and, 

"With  wide  Cerberian  mouths  full  loud," 

liarass  and  shock  the  patriotism  of  the  country. 

And  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  present  hour,  what 
have  we  to  oppose  ?  What  is  our  remedy  for  principles 
more  pernicious  than  the  plague?  Where  is  the  patriot's 
house  of  refuge?  Reason,  argument,  and  peaceful  remon- 
strance are  thrown  away  upon  the  authors  of  sedition.  We 
can  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  countrj^,  to  the  popular 
sense  of  justice,  to  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  citizen  who 
loves  the  institutions  of  his  fathers.  We  can  hold  up  to 
our  countrymen  the  sacred  constitution,  hallowed  by  the 
sublime  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  gathering  increased 
glory  and  consecpience  in  view  of  the  approaching  future. 
We  can  point  them  to  the  rents  which  the  thrusts  of  sedi- 
tious citizens  have  made  in  that  holy  instrument,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  lovers  of  their  country,  wherever  they  may  be, 
to  revenge  the  desecration.  We  can  oppose  Avise  counsels 
to  the  ravings  of  fimaticism,  and  brotherly  love  to  sectional 
strife.  We  can  appeal  to  the  American  citizen  to  allow  the 
house  which  his  fathers  built  to  stand  forever — that  though 
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divided  it  may  be  in  its  domestic  economy,  yet  it  is  not 
divided  nnto  its  fall.  We  can  do  all  this,  and  we  can  hope 
that  our  labors  will  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  peace.  But  if 
the  evil  hour  must  come,  if  patriotism  is  to  be  humiliated 
and  treason  exalted,  if  tbe  schemes  of  the  seditious  citizen 
are  to  triumph,  and  civil  strife  and  commotion  are  to  cum- 
ber this  fair  land,  then  may  some  Brutus  avenge  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  the  Capitol ;  and  may  the  authors  of  our  ruiui 
be  the  first  to  sup  full  of  its  horrors  ! 

But  we  will  turn  away  from  this  gloomy  themiC,  and 
refresh  ourselves  with  more  pleasing  pictures.  If,  in  the 
wisdom  and  mercy  of  Divine  Providence,  this  government 
is  permitted  to  survive  the  baleftd  principles  of  the  present 
crisis,  serene  skies  and  a  peaceful  calm  await  us  in  the 
future.  The  patriot  will  take  hope,  and  the  conspirator 
will  shrink  awa}^,  baified,  into  an  odious  oblivion.  Good 
omens  w^ill  cheer  us,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  rush- 
forward  again  on  the  bright  track  of  American  progress. 

The  expansion  of  the  Eepublic  is  a  natural  law  of  its- 
healthy  existence.  That  principle  is  now  paramount  tO' 
all  other  questions  of  national  policy  which  remain  to  be 
developed,  except  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the- 
Union  itself.  In  the  past,  it  has  steadily  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  age;  but  the  future  of  this  government,  if  it. 
shall  happily  have  a  future,  is  to  be  one  wide  theater  of 
expansion.  Opposition  has  always  stood  in  the  way  of 
this  doctrine;  but  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  map  of  the 
United  States  to  vindicate  it  in  its  former  practical  results. 
But  for  that  construction  of  the  constitution  which  gave 
to  it  its  expansive  force,  this  hour  the  very  heart  and  cen- 
tral portion  of  our  confederacy,  the  spot  where  St.  Loui& 
sits,  the  commercial  queen  of  the  mighty  West;  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  its  western  and  southern  tributaries;  Florida,.. 
and  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  JSTew  Orleans,  with, 
its  floating  palaces,  freighted  with  the  staple  articles  which 
link  together  the  commerce  of  two  worlds;  San  FranciscO' 
and  California,  the  city  and  State  of  magical,  golden 
growth — would  all  be  in  the  possession  of  foreign  powers^ 
owned  by  foreign  governments,  and  governed  by  the  bayo-- 
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nets  of  Europe.  Who  would  now  tear  out  the  chapters 
of  our  history  which  record  these  territorial  acquisitions? 
But  if  this  Union  shall  escape  its  perils,  if  the  constitution 
shall  survive  its  enemies,  our  future  will  he  to  our  past  as 
is  the  meridian  sun  to  the  gray  struggling  dawn  of  the 
morning.  There  is  a  destiny  in  the  pathway  of  this  Union 
such  as  the  eye  of  man  never  beheld,  nor  the  heart  of  man 
conceived.  Allowing  no  more  than  that  this  young  gov- 
ernment shall  double  its  present  lifetime,  and  what  a  future 
rises  before  the  mind !  Who  shall  paint  the  Republic  of 
that  period?  Who  shall  speak  of  its  commerce,  and  num- 
ber its  ships  that  go  down  to  the  sea?  Who  shall  portray 
its  cities — its  Tyres,  its  Sidons,  its  Carthages,  and  its 
Homes?  Who  shall  count  their  wealth,  and  image  forth 
in  this  age  the  splendors  that  shall  await  on  that?  Who 
shall  attempt  to  reckon  the  myriads  that  shall  then  in- 
habit our  plains,  our  valleys,  and  our  mountains?  Who' 
shall  foretell  the  improvements  of  science,  and  the  triumphs 
of  man  over  the  world  of  nature  around  him?  Who  will 
take  the  map  now,  and  draw  the  boundaries  of  this  Repub- 
lic when  age  shall  have  given  it  the  full  stature  of  vigorous 
manhood  ? 

But  we  will  wait  for  no  distant  future  to  accomplish 
much  of  that  destiny  which  I  have  suggested.  It  is  now 
rising  and  becoming  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. The  expansive  principle  of  this  government  has 
hitherto  mainly  followed  the  track  of  the  sun  into  the 
imperial  possession  of  the  West,  but  it  is  now  wooed  into 
the  embrace  of  softer  climes  and  more  fruitful  fields.  ''  The 
South !  the  South !  the  South ! "  shall  henceforth  be  the 
watchword  of  American  expansion.  The  law  of  political 
gravitation  points  in  that  direction,  and  the  South  herself 
should  not  lose  the  golden  opportunity  which  the  spirit  of 
the  age  holds  out  to  her.  The  whole  patriotism  of  the 
country  responds  to  the  course  of  manifest  destiny.  I 
speak  not  of  that  manifest  destiny  which  moves  without 
law,  but  of  that  which  is  to  be  achieved  by  law.  The 
spirit  of  American  liberty  and  American  progress  is 
abroad  upon  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Span- 
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ish  tyrsiuny  is  trembling  in  its  presence.  This  spirit  has 
touched  the  shores  of  Cuba,  and  will  never  be  driven  from 
her  soil  until  the  wisdom  of  American  statesmanship  has 
achieved  her  acquisition.  This  question  has  arisen  in  the 
pathway  of  progress,  and  we  can  not  ignore  or  go  round  it. 
It  must  and  will  be  met  in  a  practical  form.  The  day  for 
argument  is  past  and  gone.  The  whole  civilized  world 
beholds,  though  it  may  not  acknowledge,  the  right  and 
the  national  necessity  which  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government  to  the  ownership  of  the  key  to 
the  gulf.  Action,  action — lawful,  but  unyielding  action — 
should  now  characterize  the  policy  of  the  American  citizen 
in  his  relation  to  that  glorious,  though  oppressed  island. 

But,  is  this  all?  Are  there  no  other  concerns  of  vast 
national  import  under  the  southwestern  horizon?  Ah! 
what  giant  events  are  there  awaiting  the  ripening  process 
of  a  few  eventful  years.  In  vain  we  may  turn  our  faces 
from  them,  or  shut  our  eyes  to  the  shadows  which  they 
€ast  before  in  their  coming.  In  vain,  too,  will  be  open 
opposition  to  their  approach.  The  greatest  acts  in  the 
drama  of  American  development  are  yet  to  come,  and  the 
curtain  will  as  surely  rise  upon  them,  as  years  come  and 
go  Avith  the  changing  seasons.  Look  to  Mexico !  Lost, 
fallen,  dissevered,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  the  prey  of 
domestic  assassins,  the  sport  of  bloody-handed  factions, 
her  neck  beneath  the  heel  of  alternate  beggarly  usurpers, 
her  fields  drenched  with  the  blood  of  her  own  veins  ; 
chained  to  the  rock  of  semi-barbarism  with  the  links  of 
despotism  festering  in  her  flesh,  like  the  links  of  the  lame 
Lemnian,  and  the  Promethean  vulture  of  civil  war  forever 
consuming  her  vitals.  Her  experiment  of  government  in 
every  form  has  proved  a  failure.  Instead  of  peace,  order, 
and  happiness  to  the  citizen,  misrule,  like  the  destroying 
angel,  Alls  all  her  borders  with  desolation  and  death.  This 
condition  of  affairs  can  not  last.  There  is  no  corner  of  the 
earth,  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  has  penetrated,  dark 
enough  for  such  scenes  to  have  a  long  duration.  Much 
less  will  they  continue  their  ghastly  round  within  the 
immediate  sphere  of  American  influence  and  American 
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tidvancemeiit.  Step  by  step  we  have  approached,  in  the 
past  history  of  the  country,  the  attitude  which  we  now 
sustain  toward  Mexico.  It  has  not  been  souc^ht,  neither 
could  it  have  been  avoided.  The  onward  march  of  human 
affairs,  the  tendency  of  the  American  mind  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  philosophy  of  political  motion,  the  irresistible 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  have  all  conspired 
to  bring  this  government  to  look  upon  the  destiny  of  Mexico 
.as  linked  to  her  own.  There  are  those  within  the  hearing 
of  my  voice,  many,  I  doubt  not,  who  will  witness  the 
joining  of  those  destinies  in  one,  and  will  behold  the  land 
■of  the  Aztecs  carved  into  American  States.  Examine 
your  mai3s.  Commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande ; 
trace  along  down  through  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Vera 
'Cruz,  around  that  high  headland  of  Yucatan,  down  through 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  across  the  tropic  of  Cancer  into  the 
Oulf  of  Darien ;  cross  the  isthmus  there,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Panama;  follow  np  the  Pacific  coast  through  twenty-one 
degrees  of  latitude  to  tlie  boundary  line  of  the  treaty 
of  1854 ;  and  all  within  those  limits  is  fastened  to  the 
interests  and  wrapped  up  in  the  destiny  of  American 
institutions  by  the  great  God,  whose  hand  shapes  the 
continents  of  the  earth  and  scoops  out  its  oceans,  gulfs,  and 
harbors.  The  great  law  of  self-defense  and  national  se- 
curity— a  law  of  nations  paramount  to  all  other  laws — calls 
imperatively  for  the  practical  recognition  of  this  fact  in  the 
•diplomacy  and  legislation  of  the  government.  The 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  its  northern  and  eastern 
■coast,  now  wash  the  borders  of  five  States  of  this  Union, 
and  its  tide  rises  to  the  wharf  of  .the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  South.  Over  on  the  opposite  side  lie  the  distracted 
States  of  Mexico,  and  lower  down,  those  of  Central  America. 
They  would  constitute  an  easy  acquisition  to  any  Euro- 
pean power  with  sufiicient  boldness  to  defy  the  Monroe 
policy  of  this  government,  and  from  that  line  of  coast,  the 
hostile  armaments  of  all  Europe  could  be  equipped  in  sight 
of  American  soil.  If  the  American  Union  shall  be  pre- 
served, its  wisest  statesmen  will  be  the  first  to  look  steadily 
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and  boldly  to  tliese  facts,  and  to  shape  the  policy  of  the 
nation  toward  its  lawful  and  inevitable  expansion. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Societies  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  : — 
You  are  surrounded  to-day  by  no  ordinary  circumstances. 
An  epoch  in  the  history  of  liberty  has  been  reached, 
which  will  be  forever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
coming  time.  As  you  leave  these  venerable  walls  and 
start  out  to  meet  life  with  its  rugged  issues,  the  great 
and  imperious  question  of  tlie  hour,  which  will  first  sa- 
lute you,  will  be  the  preservation  of  that  constitutional- 
liberty  which  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  provided  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  posterity  ;  and  second  to  that,  will  be- 
the  consideration  of  that  destiny  which  awaits  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  on  this  continent.  You  are  born  to  a  mighty 
responsibility  as  well  as  to  a  rich  inheritance.  You  spring- 
from  a  race  unto  whom  is  given  dominion,  power,  and 
exaltation  over  the  other  races  of  the  earth.  The  blood 
of  a  conquering,  governing  race  is  in  your  veins,  and  brings 
with  it  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  leadership 
in  the  concerns  of  earth's  supremest  moment.  You  are- 
of  the  lineage  of  Washington,  who  led  the  army  of  inde- 
pendence, whose  great  heart  resisted  the  appalling  ad- 
versities of  the  Revolution,  wdio  stood  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  and  above  the  roar  of  the  elements  heard, 
the  call  of  patriotic  duty,  who  led  his  little  column  to  the- 
moutli  of  the  cannon  at  Trenton ;  who  led  the  feeble  colo- 
nies, like  Moses  at  the  head  of  the  tribes  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  who,  more  favored  than  the  great  captain  of  Is- 
rael, was  permitted  from  the  plains  of  Yorktown  to  enter 
into  the  possession  of  liberty  ;  who  stands  now  and  will 
stand  forever  as  a  sublime  and  unapproachable  example  of 
virtue  and  love  of  country.  He  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  and  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the- 
globe  points  to  his  matchless  life  as  an  evidence  of  its^ 
superiority,  and  humanity  itself  assumes  new  dignity  be- 
cause the  name  of  Washington  has  been  written  in  her 
records.  You  are  of  the  same  lineage,  too,  of  the  great  phil- 
osopher of  liberty,  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  studied  the- 
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principles  of  government  as  he  did  the  eternal  truths  of 
science,  who  loved  freedom  in  an  excess  of  devotion,  who 
drafted  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  national  existence, 
who  foresaw  more  clearly  than  any  other  statesman  of 
that  day  the  grandeur  of  the  future  upon  which  American 
institutions  were  advancing,  who  laid  aside  the  robes  of 
office  more  honorable  than  the  imperial  purple  and  turned 
to  the  genial  pursuit  of  letters,  laid  these  foundations 
where  we  stand,  and  entitled  himself  to  the  epitaph  which 
marks  the  grave  of  the  author  of  the  declaration  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  and  the  patron  of  learning  in  the 
western  world.  To  your  hands,  in  common  with  the  young 
generation  to  which  you  belong,  will  soon  be  committed 
the  interests  which  were  bequeathed  to  you  by  the  patriots 
and  sages  of  American  antiquity.  Each  one  of  you 
will  assume  ere  long  the  high  and  responsible  character 
of  an  American  citizen,  active  in  the  varied  scenes  which 
now  checker  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation.  You  will 
never,  however,  forget  your  birthright,  the  pure  blood  of 
your  ancestors,  nor  the  destiny  which  awaits  the  Ameri- 
can Union  preserved  in  its  justice  and  in  its  equality. 
!N'or  will  you  ever  forget  the  loyal  influences  of  this  great 
State  on  whose  bosom  you  have  reposed  while  here  drink- - 
ing,  in  inspiring  draughts  from  her  crystal  fountain  of 
learning.  Virginia  teaches  no  doubtful  lesson  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  devotion  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union. 
Happy  are  they  who  sit  at  her  feet  and  learn  wisdom- 
from  her  precepts  !  She  is  rich  in  historical  renown.  She 
rocked  the  cradle  of  the  Union  and  defended  the  infant 
Hercules  from  the  grasp  of  the  serpent.  Within  her 
bosom  repose  the  ashes  of  those  most  illustrious  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  since  the  song  of  Miriam  arose  as  a  song 
of  deliverance  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  curious 
traveler  threads  his  way  amongst  the  tombs  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbej^,  and  on  either  hand  sleep  kings,  conquerors, 
princes,  poets,  statesmen,  historians,  and  philosophers.  In- 
that  solemn  pile  genius  rests  from  its  brilliant  triumphs, 
and  its  exquisite  sorrows  and  eloquence  and  learning  hal- 
low the  spot  with  the  glory  of  intellectual  excellence.    But 
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tlie  modest  eminence  of  Mount  Yernon  and  the  quiet 
lieiglits  of  Monticello  contain  more  precious  dust  than 
was  ever  treasured  away  in  the  ''  storied  urn  "  of  human 
greatness  or  the  roj^al  sepulcher  of  kings.  The  soil  of  this 
ancient  and  revered  commonwealth  is  rich  with  the  shrines 
of  the  mighty.  Her  children  have  been  the  tall  spirits  of 
the  earth,  and  every  valley  and  every  mountain  is  full  of 
thrilling  memories.  The  drama  of  the  Revolution  closed 
within  her  borders.  The  spirit  of  American  liberty  here 
first  took  assurance  of  safety,  and  a  permanent  existence. 
But  the  historian  who  records  the  various  and  exalted 
glories  of  Virginia  will  find  in  her  loj^alty  and  devotion  to 
the  Union  and  the  constitution  as  it  now  is,  something  of 
more  priceless  value,  a  jewel  of  more  radiant  luster,  than 
any  of  the  historical  glories  with  which  she  is  so  richly 
decorated.  Whatever  hereafter  may  be  the  policy  reluct- 
antly adopted  by  Virginia,  no  one  can  charge  her  with  a 
willing  and  ready  desertion  of  the  established  order  of 
things.  A  wonderful  scene  is  presented  to  us  as  we  look 
back  on  the  strange  events  which  have  recenth^  convulsed 
the  nation.  Sedition  sent  an  armed  force  against  her 
border.  Fanaticism  sought  to  give  the  fiesh  of  her  cit- 
izens a  prey  to  the  eagles,  and  her  houses  to  the  torch 
of  the  incendiary.  Murder  was  inaugurated  as  a  virtue  on 
her  soil,  and  her  domestic  institutions  were  assailed  with  a 
sectional  hate  which  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  carnival 
of  blood.  The  barriers  of  State  sovereignty  and  the  safe- 
guards of  State  equality  were  broken  down  at  the  behests 
of  the  seditious  citizen.  The  mother  of  States  and  of  states- 
men was  the  first  to  feel  the  unnatural  and  ungrateful  blow 
of  a  monstrous  conspiracy  against  the  constitution.  In 
that  hour  of  bitterness,  in  that  day  of  her  calamity,  when  her 
wrongs  were  fresh  and  her  wounds  were  bleeding,  the  mes- 
senger of  a  new  Union,  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  a 
sister  State  of  the  South,  came  to  Virginia,  and  tempted 
her  in  the  moment  of  her  severest  temptation,  in  the  very 
wilderness  of  her  sutFe rings,  to  abandon  the  temple  of  her 
.ancient  worship.  It  was  true  that  the  old  Union  of  the 
fathers  had  not  afforded  her  protection  against  criminal 
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outrage.  It  was  true  that  war  had  been  proclaimed  against 
her  by  the  consistent  followers  of  a  prevalent  sectional 
fanaticism.  It  was  true  that  the  equality  of  American 
citizenship  was  stricken  down  on  the  soil  which  gave  it 
birth.  But  remembering  her  early  struggles  and  sacrifices, 
calling  to  mind  the  precious  memories  which  bind  her  to 
the  American  Union,  yearning  for  the  return  of  fraternal 
harmony,  and  hoping  all  things,  Virginia  turned  her  hack 
on  the  tempter  to  disunion,  and  announced  her  determina- 
tion to  appeal  once  more  to  the  holy  spirit  of  justice  and 
peace  which  has  not  finally  taken  its  flight  from  the  coun- 
try. This  proud  act  of  magnanimous  forbearance  will  * 
never  grow  dim.  It  will  be  treasured  up  and  recalled  to 
the  honor  of  this  illustrious  Commonwealth  through  every 
vicissitude  of  her  fortunes.  The  full  measure  of  her  duty 
has  b^en  performed,  and  the  blood  of  disunion  can  never 
be  found  on  her  skirts.  May  each  State  profit  by  her  ex- 
ample !  May  her  wise  precepts  govern  the  public  mind  as 
in  the  days  of  Madison  and  Plenry !  May  Union  never  be 
destroyed  ;  but  in  any  event  and  under  all  circumstances, 
may  the  American  citizen  be  true  to  his  race,  and  true  to 
liberty  as  it  is  recognized  in  the  American  constitution ! 
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THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  CITIZEN. 

[A  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1863,  on  "  An  act  to  indemnify  the  President  and  other  persons  for 
suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  acts  done 
in  pursuance  thereof."] 

Mk.  Speaker  : — The  American  people  will  learn  with 
amazement  that  the  bill  now  under  consideration  has  once 
passed  this  House  without  debate.  It  returns  here  now 
with  amendments  made  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Stevensl,  with 
an  obedient  majority  at  his  command,  sought  on  Thursday 
last  to  again  secure  the  action  of  this  body  upon  the  mo- 
mentous and  vital  principles  which  it  involves,  without 
permitting  a  single  word  of  discussion.  And  I  hold  my 
position  on  this  floor  to-day,  not  because  the  proscriptive 
majority  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  chamber  concede  the 
freedom  of  debate,  but  because  a  manly,  determined  minor- 
ity enforced  it  by  a  resort  to  those  rules  of  parliamentary 
law  which  were  made  for  their  protection.  Let  this  fact 
be  understood.  Let  it  go  into  history  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
demnation which  there  awaits  the  party  now  in  power, 
that  the  voice  of  the  people,  speaking  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, has  been  stifled  in  this  hall  during  the  present 
session,  on  questions  which  overturn  and  revolutionize  the 
jDrinciples  of  republican  government.  The  unholy  spirit 
of  despotism  dreads  the  doctrines  of  free  speech,  and 
cowers  in  silence  and  in  darkness.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  vocal  with  the  contests  between 
truth  and  error,  and  invites  the  humblest  citizen  of  the 
government  to  exercise  his  judgment  freely  and  without 
restraint  upon  all  questions  of  public  interest. 

Mr.  Stevens  :  When  this  bill  was  called  up,  I  felt  no  dis- 
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position  to  discuss  it ;  and  I  said  that  unless  some  gentle- 
man wanted  to  discuss  it,  I  would  ask  for  the  vote.  I  then 
said  that,  as  some  gentlemen  wanted  to  discuss  it,  I  would 
move  to  postpone  it. 

Mr.  Voorhees :  I  give  the  gentleman  the  benefit  of  his 
statement.  I  had  information,  however,  from  those  who 
visited  him  at  his  seat,  of  a  very  different  character ;  and 
the  proceedings  on  this  floor  by  which  debate  was  obtained, 
gave  convincing  proof  that  my  information  was  correct. 

Sir,  the  bill  now  before  the  House  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  this  or  any  other  free  people.  It  is  entitled  '^  An 
act  to  indemnify  the  President  and  other  persons  for  sus- 
pending the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof."  But  it  embraces  even 
more  than  its  startling  title  would  indicate.  It  gives  to 
the  Executive  and  all  his  subordinates  not  merely  security 
for  crimes  committed  against  the  citizen  in  times  past,  but 
confers  a  license  to  continue  in  the  future  the  same  unlim- 
ited exercise  of  arbitrary  power  which  has  brought  dis- 
grace and  danger  to  the  country.  I  propose,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  this  day,  to  show  that  neither  indemnity  for 
the  past  nor  impunity  for  the  future  can  be  bestowed  on 
those  who  have  violated,  and  who  propose  further  to  vio- 
late, the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty. 

Sir,  the  proper  division  and  lawful  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  a  government,  constitute  a  question  of  supreme  and  par- 
amount importance.  It  stands  pre-eminent  over  all  others. 
1^0  people  in  the  history  of  the  world  ever  long  maintained 
security  from  the  foot  of  the  oppressor  who  lost  sight  of 
this  fundamental  truth.  The  sentinel  who  stands  guard 
over  the  citadel  of  popular  liberty  can  only  protqct  and 
defend  his  sacred  trust  by  keeping  his  vigilant  eye  steadily 
fixed  on  the  movements  of  power.  Every  attempt  to  di- 
vert his  attention  by  proclaiming  other  and  more  impor- 
tant objects,  or  by  lulling  him  to  sleep  at  his  post,  comes 
from  an  enemy  to  free  government.  Every  attempt  to 
convince  the  public  mind  that  there  may  be  higher  duties 
for  the  citizen  to  perform  than  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
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inalienable  rights  of  person,  property,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  is  an  assault  upon  the  existence  of  this  Hepublie 
and  a  sacrilege  against  God. 

To  measure  out  the  metes  and  bounds  of  power,  and 
establish  them  by  constitutional  landmarks  sufficiently 
plain  and  strong  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  executive 
authority,  has  'been  the  lofty  purpose  of  every  friend  of 
freedom  who  has  left  his  name  to  illuminate  the  annals 
of  human  conduct.  Such  names  belong  to  the  people,  and 
are  household  deities  around  the  humble  hearthstones  of 
those  who  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces,  and 
find  safety  alone  in  the  well-defined  limits  of  the  laws 
under  wdiich  they  live.  The  surve^'or  with  his  chain  can 
run  the  lines  and  plant  the  corner-stones  along  the  borders 
of  kingdoms,  empires,  states,  and  territories;  but  states- 
men and  philosophers  have  taxed  all  the  hours  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization  w^ith  the  efibrts  of  incessant  industry 
in  circumscribing  and  restraining  the  lawless  and  impa- 
tient spirit  of  power.  Vast  armies  have  been  marshaled 
and  great  battles  fought;  the  earth  has  been  turned  from, 
its  primeval  peace  and  purity  into  one  mighty  sepulcher, 
and  the  sky  has  been  rent  with  the  voice  of  mourning  in 
order  to  appease  the  lust  of  conquest  and  to  extend  the 
physical  boundaries  of  a  country  to  a  mountain,  a  river,  or 
an  invisible,  air- drawn  line,  wdiich  is  disputed  by  armed 
force ;  but  one  drop  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  John  Hamp- 
den or  Joseph  Warren,  one  handful  of  dust  from  the 
graves  of  Saratoga  or  Camden,  one  expiring  sigh  from  the 
lips  of  Bozaris  or  Winkelreid,  one  relic  from  the  plains 
of  old  Platea  or  Marathon,  is  more  valuable  and  more  glo- 
rious in  the  cause  of  human  progress,  and  more  acceptable- 
in  the  presence  of  infinite  justice  and  eternal  right,  than  all 
the  wars  of  invasion  and  subjugation  with  which  the  world 
has  resounded  from  Issus  to  Austerlitz.  I  bow  before  the 
shrine  which  liberty  has  erected  to  the  names  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  Algernon  Sidney,  of  the  elder  Brutus  and  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  I  invoke  their  memories  and  the 
guidance  of  their  spirits  wdiile  I  denounce  a  measure  which 
surrenders  back  to  the  hands  of  power  all  those  grand 
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acliievemeiits  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  which  have 
rendered  their  names  immortah 

Sir,  we  live  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  revohition.  A 
memorable  epoch  in  history  is  transpiring  in  our  view. 
The  air  is  dark  with  the  elements  of  strife  and  change. 
The  convulsions  which  have  signalized  the  past  are  being 
reproduced  in  the  present.  The  murderous  roar  of  cannon, 
the  sanguinary  crash  of  war,  and  the  pallid,  appealing  faces 
of  the  dead  mark  our  time  and  our  country  as  they  have 
marked  all  climes  and  ages  heretofore.  History  is  being 
rewritten;  and  what  man  has  done,  man  is  doing  again.  I 
see  nothing  new  in  the  calamities  wdiich  now  assail  the 
destiny  to  which  we  aspire.  We  are  treading  over  again 
the  footsteps  of  generations  which  have  passed  away. 
Mutation  and  change  is  the  order  of  the  world.  Stability 
and  permanence  in  the  works  of  human  hands  is  the  Uto- 
pian dream  of  abstract  speculation.  The  different  forms 
which  governments  have  assumed  to  redeem  society  from 
chaos  constitute  no  exception  to  this  remark.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  history  stands  as  an  awful  witness  to  the  fact  that 
no  government  has  ever  yet  been  established  which  has 
been  exempt  from  the  fierce  blasts  of  human  passion  and 
human  ambition. 

But  instability  and  tempestuous  struggles  do  not  neces- 
sarily roll  backward,  or  even  check  the  wheels  of  progress. 
Great  principles  are  immortal.  They  can  not  die.  The 
forms  in  which  they  are  incased  may  perish  and  decay  to 
dust ;  but,  like  the  liberated  soul,  truth  puts  on  new  glories 
in  every  phase  of  her  existence.  Our  course  is  onward,, 
like  the  mighty  river,  to  the  ocean  of  destiny.  I  believe 
in  the  steady  advancement  and  ultimate  civilization  of  the 
world  by  the  benignant  power  of  a  higher  and  purer  gospel 
than  that  of  hate  or  of  force.  The  trinity  wdiicli  presides 
•over  my  belief  is  composed  of  those  handmaidens  of  God — 
liberty,  charity,  and  justice.  With  faith  in  these,  the 
American  people,  though  assailed  by  those  painful  convul- 
sions which  no  nation  ever  escaped,  though  desolated  and 
heavy  in  heart,  and  weeping  over  departed  glories  and 
joys,  may  yet  look  off  across  the  dark  and  angry  face  of 
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the  waters,  and  in  the  distance  behold  the  star  of  peace 
^nd  honor,  and  around  it  clustering  the  heavenly  constel- 
lation of  individual  and  national  happiness.  But  if  this 
people  refuse,  from  this  time  forward,  to  he  led  by  these 
principles,  an  abyss  of  horror  awaits  our  speedy  entrance, 
as  terrible  to  the  upright  soul  of  a  free-born  American 
citizen  as  the  flaming  depths  where  the  lost  angels  writhe 
in  agony.  The  world,  it  is  true,  will  not  stand  still.  Some 
^other  people  more  worthy  the  high  trust  will  take  up  the 
cause  of  constitutional  government;  but  we  will  be  dropped 
in  gloom  and  despair  by  the  wayside. 

Sir,  times  like  the  present  are  always  full  of  danger  to 
the  rights  of  the  people.  In  an  hour  like  this,  if  we  expect 
to  retain  the  institutions  of  liberty,  an  increased  degree  of 
vigilance  is  required;  for,  when  the  elements  of  political 
organization  are  in  commotion,  and  disorder  pervades  the 
w^hole  face  of  affairs,  bad  men  in  authority  unbridle  the 
spirit  of  tyranny  in  their  breasts,  and  leap  over  the  walls 
of  constitutional  restraint.  Such  periods  in  history  have 
been  the  rich  harvests  of  despotism.  When  the  thunder 
rolls  along  the  sky,  and  midnight  gloom  increases  the  ter- 
rors of  the  storm,  the  savage  beasts  of  the  desert  go  forth 
and  raven  for  their  prey.  The  rulers  of  the  nation  do  the 
same.  Benjamin  was  a  ravening  wolf,  and  stands  as  the 
emblem  of  unlawful  and  sanguinary  power.  Seditions 
and  civil  wars  are  the  unhappy  occasions  for  the  exercise 
of  this  baleful  propensity  which  high  official  station  so 
generally  begets  in  the  heart  of  man.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  mournful  evidences  are  thick  and  fearful  on  every  hand, 
whichever  way  we  turn,  that  the  public  confusion  which 
now  reigns  in  our  own  once  peaceful  land  has  brought  with 
it  to  us  this  pernicious  evil  in  its  most  frightful  and  aggra- 
vated forms.  Disaster  has  followed  disaster  in  terrible  and 
startling  rapidity  to  a  people  who,  two  short  years  ago,  had 
never  tasted  the  cup  of  humiliation  or  sorrow.  Our  terri- 
torial grandeur  has  been  torn  and  disputed  by  the  sword, 
homes  have  been  desolated  and  filled  with  the  bitterness  of 
death,  debt  and  taxation  tower  up  like  a  gloomy  specter 
in  our  midst  and  cast  an  appalling  shadow  over  the  hopes 
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of  the  present  and  of  future  generations  of  labor  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  to  come ;  but  such  scenes  have  not 
softened  the  heart  of  executive  authority,  tempered  the 
insatiable  lust  of  personal  domination,  or  stayed  the  hand 
of  official  trespass  and  oppression  any  more  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  American  Republic  than  they  have  in  the 
administration  of  governments  of  former  ages.  The  usurper 
seizes  the  moment  when  the  constitution  of  his  country  is 
weakened  by  some  deadly  peril  to  assist  in  breaking  it 
down.  He  watches  the  opportunity  when  the  laws  are  un- 
settled to  trample  them  under  his  feet  and  substitute  his 
own  imperious  and  unhallowed  will  in  the  place  of  their 
well-defined  and  peaceful  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  24th  day  of  last  September,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  few  brief  lines  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  and  styled  a  proclamation,  de- 
clared that  the  people  of  this  country  were  under  martial 
law,  and  that  all  civil  rights  and  remedies  touching  their 
personal  liberties  were  suspended.  The  blow  was  sudden, 
quick,  and  radical.  It  was  a  piece  of  the  inevitable  logic 
of  executive  encroachment.  Tyranny  has  its  rules  of  ac- 
tion as  well  as  other  systems  of  wrong.  Chicanery,  fraud, 
and  subtle,  obscure  false-dealing  characterize  its  attempts 
when  it  does  not  feel  secure  in  the  more  daring  efforts. 
But  this  act  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  is  the  un- 
blushing assumption  of  power  which  has  ceased  to  respect 
or  fear  the  constitution  or  laws  which  the  people  have 
made,  and  which  these  servants  of  the  people  have  sworn 
to  support.  It  throws  aside  all  disguise,  tears  off  its  vail, 
and  displays  the  horrible  features  of  despotism  to  Ameri- 
can citizens.  "Will  any  member  of  this  House  dispute  the 
correctness  of  the  terms  which  I  employ  ?  Let  us  divest 
ourselves  of  all  passion  and  resentment.  Let  us  take  a 
calm  view  of  facts  and  principles,  as  history  will  do,  and, 
by  the  steady  light  of  truth  and  reason,  let  us  examine  and 
discover,  if  we  can,  what  the  administration  now  in  power 
has  done  in  behalf  of  the  constitution  of  the  fathers,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  for  which  this  Pepublic  was  founded. 

The  object  for  which  our  ancestors  revolted  from  the 
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British  empire,  and  enacted  that  sublime  tragedy  of  his- 
tory, the  American  Revohition,  was  to  secure  to  the  citizen 
more  hberty  and  personal  security  than  he  possessed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  crown.     Their  complaints- 
were  not  against  the  constitution  of  England,  but  against 
a  weak  king  and  a  wicked  ministry,  who  violated  it  in-^ 
order  to  oppress  the  subject.     They  studied  the  dangerous 
nature  of  a  lawless  executive  during  seven  years  of  griefy, 
of  bitterness,  and  of  blood.     When  day  dawned  on  their 
independence,  the  great  secret  of  free  government  was  no- 
longer  a  secret  to  them.     They  had  learned  it,  and  learned- 
it  forever  in  the  high  and  holy  inspiration  of  battles  fought 
for  the  inherent  riglit  to  govern  themselves.    Their  wisdom 
then  succeeded  their  swords,  and  the  American  constitution! 
became  the  offspring  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  in- 
herited all  its  ideas.     In  immediate  view  of  the  unparal- 
leled struggle  which  had  just  closed,  and  of  the  causes- 
which  produced  it,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
came  forth  from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  the  great  mis- 
sionary of  freedom  to  the  citizens  of  this  chosen  land  first, 
and  afterward  to  the  whole  earth.     This  is  the  spirit  with 
which  it  was  born,  and  such  the  purpose  for  which  it  was- 
set  apart.     It  is  an  old  maxim  of  law,  that  every  instru- 
ment shall  be  construed  and  interpreted  according  to  the- 
intention  of  those  who  made  it.    This  maxim  was  followed 
until  these  modern  days  have  engendered  not  merely  a 
spirit  of  false  construction,  but  of  open    and  audacious 
usurpation,  such  as  never  haunted  the  disordered   brain 
of  George  III.,  even  in  his  hours  of  madness.     I  am  not 
about  here  to  enter  into  an   elaborate  discussion  of  the 
various  primary  functions  of  the  constitution.     It  is  the 
text-book  of  the  people's  happiness  and  security,  and  they 
know  it  by  heart;  but  in  order  that  the  dangers  which 
now  assail  it,  here  in  the  house  of  its  pretended  frienclsj. 
may  be  more  plainly  seen,  I  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  a 
moment  on  some  of  its  simplest,  but  most  important  fea- 
tures. 

By  the  letter  and  b}"  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  this  is 
peculiarly  and  emphatically  a  popular  government.     The 
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people  make  every  part  of  it,  npliold  the  entire  fabric,  and 
•control  its  whole  econom3^  It  is  true  that  the  constitution 
makes  three  departments,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  placed,  hut  the  voice  of  the  people  is  supreme 
over  them  all.  The  executive  can  make  no  law,  annul  no 
law^,  change  no  law.  Jle  is  not  responsible  for  the  laws  as 
he  finds  them.  They  are  made  by  the  people  in  their  leg- 
islative capacity,  and  he  is  simply  their  servant  to  execute 
their  Avill  thus  expressed.  The  department  of  the  judiciary 
was  created  to  interpret  and  pronounce  the  meaning  of 
law;  and  if  the  law,  as  thus  declared  hy  the  courts,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  wishes,  it  is  to  be  corrected 
by  new  legislation.  But  one  department  can  not  invade  or 
coerce  the  other,  when  each  confines  itself  to  its  constitu- 
tional boundaries.  These  rules  are  very  old  and  very 
familiar,  but  they  assume  a  new  and  w^onderful  signifi- 
cance in  the  light  of  present  events.  They  are  like  the 
face  of  an  old  friend  beheld  unexpectedly  under  terrible 
find  startling  circumstances.  I  do  not  allude  to  them  at 
this  time  because  I  suppose  they  are  new  to  the  humblest 
mind  in  the  land.  I  allude  to  them,  however,  sir,  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting,  as  I  do  here  now  in  my  place  as  a 
representative  of  the  people,  that  the  present  executive  of 
this  government  has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  judicial 
.and  the  legislative  departments  of  the  constitution  to  an 
extent  which  is  totally  subversive  of  republican  institu- 
tions, and  not  to  be  borne  by  a  free  people.  I  make  the 
■charge,  and  w^ill  submit  the  proof  to  my  candid  countr}^- 
men. 

It  will  not  be  denied  on  this  floor,  or  elsewhere,  that  the 
suspension  of  the  w^rit  of  habeas  corpus  by  proclamation,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  closed  the  civil  courts  of  this  coun- 
try, from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  against  the  trial  of  any 
one  arrested  by  the  order  of  the  President  or  his  subordi- 
nates. It  gave  access  to  the  vaults  of  the  prison,  but  not 
to  the  bar  of  justice.  It  is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  frail 
man  to  sin  against  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  but  God 
himself  secures  him  a  trial  before  punishment,  and  tyrants 
iilone  repudiate  the  justice  of  the  Almighty.     To  deny  to 
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an  accused  person  the  right  to  be  heard  in  his  defense,  is 
pre-eminently  the  attribute  of  the  worst  ages  of  brutal 
despotism.  Condemnation  without  trial,  and  punishment 
without  limitation,  is  the  exact  definition  to  my  mind  of 
the  most  atrocious  tyranny  that  ever  feasted  on  the  groans- 
of  the  captive,  or  banqueted  on  the  tears  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless.  And  yet  on  this  spectacle  of  horror  and  of 
shame  American  citizens  have  been  gazing  for  more  than  a 
year !  The  great  bulwark  which  generations  in  bloody  toil 
have  erected  against  the  wicked  exercise  of  unlawful  power^ 
has  been  torn  away  with  a  parricidal  hand.  Every  citizen 
in  this  Republic — the  farmer  at  his  plow,  the  mechanic  in 
his  shop,  the  merchant  at  his  counter ;  every  calling  and 
profession  in  life,  from  the  proud  man  in  his  mansion  to- 
the  good  man  in  his  cabin — all  stand  this  day  naked  and 
exposed,  utterly  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  one  man,  and 
of  the  fawning  minions  who  crouch  before  him  for  pay.  I 
state  a  fact  in  the  hearing  of  the  countrj^,  and  wherever 
my  feeble  words  may  penetrate,  witnesses  will  rise  up  and 
solemnly  attest  its  truth. 

It  would  be  the  natural  supposition  of  every  intelligent 
mind,  that  an  argument  to  prove  that  there  is  a  warrant  in 
the  constitution  for  this  state  of  afiairs,  would  be  an  insult 
to  the  genius  of  the  Revolution  in  which  our  liberties  were- 
won,  an  outrage  on  the  memory  of  the  great  dead  of  that 
period,  and  a  mockery  to  the  common  sense  of  the  world. 
Put  the  spirit  of  abject  servility,  which  always  invites  the- 
arrogant  assumptions  of  power  and  precedes  the  downfall 
of  liberty,  is  performing  its  loathsonie  ofiice  on  every  hand.. 
We  hear  on  every  side  the  old  cry  of  the  courtier  and  the 
parasite.  At  every  new  aggression,  at  every  additional 
outrage,  new  advocates  rise  up  to  defend  that  source  of 
patronage,  wealth,  and  fame — the  department  of  the  execu- 
tive. Technical  and  obscure  rules,  cunningly  devised  spe- 
cial pleas,  and  skillful  and  deceptive  sophistry,  all  combine, 
in  the  hands  of  the  supporters  of  this  administration,  to- 
tear  away  from  the  people  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
their  own  making.  Such  assistance  has  always  waited  on 
the  most  malignant  efforts  of  tyranny.     ISTero  had  his  poet 
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laureate,  and  Seneca  wrote  his  defense  for  the  murder  of 
his  mother.  The  present  dark  hour  affords  ample  evidence 
that  human  nature  is  the  same  that  it  was  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Amid  the  opening  scenes  of  this  disastrous  and  deplora- 
ble war,  the  President  suspended  the  operations  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  certain  unsettled  and  afflicted  cities  and 
portions  of  the  country.  This  was,  in  my  judgment,  with- 
out authority  of  the  constitution  ;  but  the  people  bore  with 
heroic  patience  their  own  wrongs  rather  than  add  to  the 
disorder  and  calamities  of  the  nation.  But  this  partial 
assault  on  the  principles  of  free  government  is  rendered 
insignificant  in  view  of  the  daring  and  gigantic  stride- 
taken  in  September,  and  which  the  blandishing  tongue  of 
flattery  and  adulation  commend  and  sustain  in  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  and  in  the  face  of  the  American  people. 
"With  this  last  act  in  the  mournful  tragedy  of  national 
honor,  and,  I  fear,  national  existence,  I  shall  more  espe- 
cially deal  at  this  time. 

Sir,  I  might  content  myself  as  to  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  hj  resting  upon 
judicial  precedent.  I  might  declare  to  this  House  and  to- 
the  country,  in  the  language  of  that  eminent  jurist,  late 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Benja- 
min Rand  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts,  that  "  the  only  judicial 
decisions  which  have  been  made  upon  this  question  have 
been  adverse  to  the  power  of  the  President."  I  might 
array  negative  upon  negative,  and  cite  in  support  of  my 
position  the  great  names  of  judicial  history,  before  whose 
glory  in  the  higher  walks  of  useful  fame  among  men  the 
most  exalted  names  of  to-day  would  be  as  the  feeble  sparks 
of  the  glow-worm  in  vain  competition  with  the  blazing 
sun  at  its  meridian.  I  might  show  from  the  recorded 
transactions  of  the  past  that  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  land  of  much  vaunted  freedom  have  produced  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Cabinet  who,  in  a  species  of  delirium,  have  de- 
fied, spurned,  and  sought  to  crush  and  humiliate  the  legal 
decisions  of  centuries  made  in  behalf  of  personal  security 
and  personal  independence — decisions  which  salute  the  eye 
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of  the  wayfarer  and  cTown-troclden  of  every  age  and  of  every 
€lime  like  light-houses  on  the  stormy  beach,  beckoning  the 
mariner  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  despair  to  the  shelter 
of  a  peaceful  hai'bor.  I  might  do  all  this,  and  it  v^^ould 
seem  that  it  would  be  ample  enough  ;  but  it  would  be  no 
more  than. has  already  been  done  with  far  more  abilit}^  than 
belongs  to  my  humble  powers.  All  the  world  knows  these 
things.  Even  the  representatives  who  misrepresent  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  this  chamber  know  all  this,  and 
shrink  and  tremble  before  the  application  which  future 
history  will  make  of  past  history.  I  wish,  however,  to 
dwell  for  a  few  moments  amidst  the  historical  associations 
of  this  immortal  writ  of  human  freedom  and  human  pro- 
gress. I  wish  to  scan  its  purpose  and  discover  its  spirit.  I 
wish  to  inquire  what  causes  produced  it.  I  wish  to  see 
why  it  was  ever  thought  of  in  connection  w^ith  civil  gov- 
ernment. What  did  it  propose  to  accomplish?  What 
did  it  oppose,  and  what  did  it  favor?  Who  have  been  for 
it,  and  who  have  been  against  it?  The  answers  to  these 
questions,  drawn  from  history,  will,-- according  to  my  mode 
of  reasoning,  throw  immense  light  on  the  question  of  the 
power  of  any  executive  officer  to  suspend  its  operations 
and  deprive  the  people  of  its  benefits. 

Sir,  the  history  of  the  progress  of  liberty,  next  to  the 
history  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  most  sublime  and 
instructive  lesson  tau2:ht  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Its 
fortunes,  indeed,  have  been  various,  but  no  season  of  ad- 
versity has  ever  sufficed  to  quench  the  vestal  fires  wliich 
burn  on  its  altars.  And  in  all  the  terrible  struggles  with 
which  it  has  jarred  the  uations  and  liberated  the  people,  its 
sole  antagonist  has  been  the  principle  that  to  one  man  belongs 
the  right  to  govern  the  many.  Kings,  and  the  courtiers  of 
kings,  who  talk  of  the  divine  right  to  the  possession  and  ex- 
ercise of  power,  have  been  the  enemies  which  liberty  has  had 
to  encounter.  Every  contest  it  ever  Avaged  has  been  to  put 
restraint  and  control  on  the  will,  the  pretensions,  the  au- 
thority of  one  man.  Every  battle  fought  beneath  its  ban- 
ners, in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  has  been  fought 
to  resist  and  repel  the  arr6gant  and  unlawful  claims  of 
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power  made  by  one  man.  Every  law  which  was  enacted 
in  its  interests,  from  the  laws  of  God  on  Mount  Sinai  to 
the  present  hour,  has  been  enacted  to  protect  the  masses 
from  the  ravages  and  oppressive  hand  of  one  man.  This 
has  forever  been  the  issue,  and  it  is  the  issue  now. 

When  the  light  of  liberty  faded  away  in  the  sky  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  tbe  Grecian  and  Roman  glory  went 
•down  in  the  gloom  and  night  of  despotism,  ages  of  dark- 
ness followed,  over  whose  paralyzed  faculties  the  spirit 
•of  absolutism  held  undisputed  supremacy.  But  liberty  had 
made  one  grand  epoch.  It  had  built  a  monument  of  law, 
literature,  science,  and  art,  which  still  stands,  and  will  for- 
ever stand,  towering  up  on  the  background  of  history  like 
some  awful  pyramid  against  the  distant  sky.  The  states- 
man, the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  artist,  and  the  historian, 
all  bend  reverently  before  the  grand  achievements  of  that 
.age  of  liberty.  Then  came,  however,  that  mysterious  tomb 
of  a  thousand  years,  in  which  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment slept.  But  it  was  not  the  sleep  of  death.  Liberty 
found  its  resurrection  at  the  hands  of  that  great  race  from 
whose  loins  the  American  citizen  has  descended.  It  awoke 
with  returning  consciousness  on  the  soil  of  our  ancestors, 
.at  the  touch  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Alfred  the  Law- 
maker. But  it  awoke  simply  to  renew  the  struggles  of 
the  past  with  its  ancient  foe.  One  man  in  the  robes  of 
office,  loving  power  with  a  selfish  love,  and  exercising  it  in 
disregard  of  law,  met  the  genius  of  liberal  institutions  at 
every  step  on  this  side  of  the  dark  ages,  as  ^vell  as  in  the 
•days  of  Tiberius  and  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  struggle 
has  never  ceased.  The  people  grasped  at  power ;  for  to 
them  the  possession  of  power  is  freedom.  Crowned  heads 
claimed  it  as  their  right ;  for  to  them  it  was  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  passion  more  consuming  than  all  others  that  ever 
corroded  the  human  beart — the  avarice  of  dominion — the 
lust  for  personal  supremacy.  The  safety  of  the  people  lay 
in  written  laws  judicially  interpreted,  and  this  they  soon 
lea^i^ned.  Kings  sought  to  govern  by  proclamations  which 
suspended  or  disregarded  law.  Hence  arose  those  glorious 
efforts  to  fix  the  boundaries  between  the  ruler  and  the  cit- 
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izen — to  put  restraint  on  the  one,  and  give  security  to  the 
other,  which  constitute  the  chief  glory  of  England  and  the 
just  pride  of  Englishmen.  Why  did  the  British  harons 
meet  at  Runnymede  ?  Why  is  the  name  of  that  spot  im- 
mortal ?  What  causes  produced  that  wonderful  assemhlage 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  in  the  year  1215  ?  Why  is  it  that 
we  talk  to-day  of  that  event  transpiring  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years  ago  with  the  familiarity  which  belongs  to  an 
event  of  yesterday  ?  Sir,  the  old  contending  principles  were 
there  brought  face  to  face,  and  a  great  landmark  was 
erected  in  behalf  of  personal  liberty  and  against  the  abuse 
of  power,  as  high  as  the  heavens  and  as  enduring  as  the  earth. 
The  people  confronted  King  John,  who  had  been  arresting 
citizens  without  charge,  and  punishing  them  without  trial, 
and  made  him  to  record  an  oath  before  angels  and  men 
that  he  would  forever  abandon  the  practice  of  such  out- 
rages. This  was  Magna  CJiarta.  These  were  the  causes 
which  produced  it.  It  became  a  perpetual  law,  and  every 
English  monarch,  from  John  to  Victoria,  has  sworn,  in  ex- 
press form  of  words,  as  a  part  of  the  coronation  oath,  to 
support  it.  Listen,  sir,  to  its  old-fashioned  and  homely,  but 
most  glorious  text : 

"  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  disseized' 
or  outlawed,  or  banished  or  anyways  destroyed,  nor  will 
we  pass  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send  him,  unless  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  We  will  sell  to  no  man ;  we  will  not  deny  to  any  man 
either  justice  or  right." 

This  was  the  voice  of  a  people  in  whose  minds  a  clear 
perception  of  legal  forms  had  not  yet  dawned ;  but  it  was 
the  clear,  high  voice  of  liberty,  which,  when  once  spoken, 
never  ceases  to  echo  and  resound  from  age  to  age,  until  the 
angel  shall  close  the  book  of  time.  I  love  to  listen  to  its 
pealing  strains.  No  music  this  side  of  the  winged  cher- 
ubim of  God  is  so  sweet  to  my  ear.  I  contrast  it  with  the 
harsh,  discordant  notes  of  the  executive  usurpations  of  the 
present  hour,  and  the  abject  tones  of  those  who  feed  on  the 
smiles  of  executive  favor.     I  turn  away  from  the  sad  omens 
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which  surround  us  to  renew  and  strengthen  my  faith  in  the 
uUimate  success  of  free  institutions,  by  contemplating  the 
scenes  through  which  they  have  ah-eady  passed.  I  turn 
away  from  the  sight  of  expiring  liberty  in  this  land  to  as- 
sure myself,  by  a  contemplation  of  other  days,  that  it  can 
not  altogether  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  not  overestimate  the  value  of  the- 
victory  obtained  by  the  popular  will  over  the  doctrine  of 
the  one-man  power  when  the  Great  Charter  was  extorted 
from  England's  perfidious  king.  Every  enlightened  lover 
of  human  freedom  has  borne  testimony  to  the  importance 
of  this  grand  achievement.  The  great  Earl  of  Chatham, 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  in  1770,  paid 
tribute  to  it  as  follows : 

''  It  is  to  your  ancestors,  my  lords — it  is  to  the  English 
barons,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  laws  and  constitutions 
we  possess.  Their  virtues  were  rude  and  uncultivated,  but 
they  were  great  and  sincere.  Their  understandings  were 
as  little  pMished  as  their  manners ;  but  they  had  hearts  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong ;  they  had  heads  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood  ;  they  understood  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  they  had  spirit  to  maintain  them. 

"  My  lords,  I  think  history  has  not  done  justice  to  their 
conduct.  When  they  obtained  from  their  sovereign  that 
great  acknowledgment  of  national  rights  contained  in 
Magna  Charta,  they  did  not  confine  it  to  themselves  alone,- 
but  delivered  it  as  a  common  blessing  to  the  whole  people." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  dwells  upon  it  in  glowing  periods. 
Says  that  brilliant  historian  and  statesman  : 

''  Whoever,  in  any  future  age  or  yet  unborn  nation,  may 
admire  the  felicity  of  the  expedient  which  converted  the 
power  of  taxation  into  the  shield  of  liberty,  by  which  dis- 
cretionary and  secret  imprisonment  was  rendered  imprac- 
ticable, and  portions  of  the  people  were  trained  to  exercise 
a  larger  share  of  judicial  power  than  ever  was  allotted  to 
them  in  any  other  civilized  State,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure,  instead  of  endangering,  public  tranquillity ;  whoever 
exults  at  the  spectacle  of  enlightened  and  independent  as- 
semblies, which,  under  the  eye  of  a  well-informed  nation,. 
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discuss  and  determine  the  laws  and  policy  likely  to  make 
communities  great  and  happy  ;  whoever  is  capable  of  com- 
prehending all  the  effects  of  such  institutions,  with  all  their 
possible  improvements,  upon  the  mind  and  genius  of  a 
people,  is  sacredly  bound  to  speak  with  reverential  grati- 
tude of  the  authors  of  the  Great  Charter.  To  have  pro- 
duced it,  to  have  preserved  it,  to  have  matured  it,  consti- 
tute the  immortal  ^claim  of  England  upon  the  esteem  of 
mankind." 

"Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  Magna  Charta  been  thus  esteemed 
b}^  the  \visest  minds  of  the  w^orld  to  be  worthy  of  such  lofty 
encomiums?  Why  does  it  tower  up  with  such  magnitude 
over  all  other  considerations  in  the  construction  of  free 
governments?  The  answer  is  very  simple,  plain,  brief.  It 
is  because,  in  the  language  of  Hume,  the  historian — 

"  This  famous  deed  either  granted  or  secured  very  im- 
portant liberties  and  privileges  to  every  order  of  men  in 
the  kingdom — to  the  clergy,  to  the  barons,  and  to  the 
people."  * 

It  is  immortal  and  dear,  sir,  to  all  people,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  American  people  at  this  time,  because,  in 
the  discussion  of  its  principles,  Ilallam  declares : 

"  From  the  era,  therefore,  of  King  John's  charter  it  must 
have  been  a  clear  principle  of  our  constitution  that  no  man 
can  be  detained  in  prison  without  trial." 

It  is  an  authority  in  point  to-day  against  the  daily  practices 
of  those  who  now  administer  the  affairs  of  this  Republic, 
because  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  pronounced  its  crown- 
ing glories,  which  fill  the  world  w^ith  grateful  admiration, 
to  be  ^'  those  essential  clauses  which  protect  the  personal 
liberty  and  property  of  all  freemen,  by  giving  security  from 
arbitrary  imprisonment  and  arbitrary  spoliation." 

Such,  sir,  are  its  claims  upon  the  dearest  affections  of 
mankind.  It  was  born  in  the  hearts  of  a  proud,  free  race, 
and  its  mission  on  earth  was  to  confront  and  resist  that 
pernicious  dogma  of  tyrants,  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
can  in  any  event  be  left  to  the  control  of  any  solitary  indi- 
vidual, whether  he  be  called  czar,  emperor,  king,  or  presi- 
dent.    And,  in  every  contest  with  its  enemy,  it  has  been 
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eventuall}"  victorious.  The  people  of  England  compelled 
their  sovereigns  to  solemnly  ratify  it  more  than  thirty  times 
in  the  space  of  four  hundred  j^ears. 

Bat,  bearing  in  mind  the  causes  which  produced  31agna 
Charta^  and  the  great  object  it  was  designed  to  accomplish, 
let  us  take  another  step  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
personal  liberty  and  personal  security.  In  1627  commenced 
that  wonderful  English  revolution  which  fills  so  many  mem- 
orable and  bloody  pages  of  history.  It  commenced  over  the 
old  question  of  power.  The  king  arrested  Hampden,  Dar- 
nel, and  other  citizens  for  refusing  to  pay  certain  taxes,  and 
threw  them  into  prison.  They  applied  to  the  court  of 
king's  bench  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  known  whether  their  commitment  was  "  by  the 
law  of  the  land,"  and  upon  what  charge  it  was  made. 

"  The  writ  was  granted ;  but  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  made 
return  that  they  were  detaind  by  a  warrant  from  the  privy 
council,  informing  him  of  no  particular  cause  of  imprison- 
ment, but  that  they  were  committed  by  the  special  com- 
mand of  his  majc-^ty." 

We  have  had  many  such  returns  in  this  land  of  freedom, 
during  the  past  year,  and  every  mind  will  suggest  the 
ready  parallel  by  a  simple  change  of  names.  But  in  the 
days  of  Charles  I.,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  our 
ancestors  did  not  allow  the  subject  to  drop  at  the  haughty 
bidding  even  of  a  king.  They  met  the  issue.  Bold  and 
fierce  discussion  followed,  until  the  unwarranted  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  fiYe  Englishmen  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
Petition  of  Eight,  which  was  a  clear  and  explicit  affirma- 
tion of  the  principles  of  ilJagna  Charta,  and  an  application 
of  them  to  existing  grievances.  I  quote  that  portion  of  it 
which  so  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  high  and  sacred 
rights  which  have  been  stricken  down  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration in  our  own  midst : 

"  III.  And  whereas,  also,  by  the  statute  called  '  the  Great 
Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  England,'  it  is  declared  and 
enacted  that  no  freeman  may  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or 
be  disseized  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or  his  free  customs, 
or  be  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  an}'  manner  destroyed,  but 
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by  the  lawful  judgment  of  liis  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

*'  lY.  And  in  the  eighth  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  III.,  it  was  declared  and  enacted  by  au- 
thority of  Parliament  that  no  man,  of  what  estate  or  con- 
dition that  he  be,  should  be  put  out  of  his  lands  or  tene- 
ments, nor  taken,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  disinherited,  nor  put 
to  death  without  being  brought  to  answer  by  due  process 
•of  law. 

"  V.  Nevertheless,  against  the  tenor  of  said  statutes,  and 
other  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of  your  realm,  to  that  end 
provided,  divers  of  your  subjects  have  of  late  been  impris- 
oned without  any  cause  showed,  and  when,  for  their  deliv- 
erance, they  were  brought  before  your  justices,  by  your 
majesty's  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  there  to  undergo  and  re- 
ceive as  the  court  should  order,  and  their  keepers  com- 
manded to  certify  the  causes  of  their  detainer,  no  cause 
was  certified,  but  that  they  were  detained  by  your  majesty's 
special  command,  signified  by  the  lords  of  your  privy  coun- 
cil, and  yet  were  returned  back  to  their  several  prisons  with- 
out being  charged  with  anything  to  which  they  might 
make  answer  according  to  law." 

The  king  signed  new  guaranties  of  liberty  to  meet  these 
complaints,  but,  in  an  unhappy  hour  for  him,  broke  his  royal 
word,  and  again  trespassed  upon  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  struggle  again  commenced,  and  raged  until  Charles  I. 
fell  beneath  the  ax  of  the  executioner  ;  and  that  mysterious 
and  unexplained  enigma  of  history — Oliver  Cromwell — 
triumphed  over  him  in  the  uame  of  popular  right  and  consti- 
tutional government.  And,  though  the  practical  fruits  of 
this  mighty  revolution  were  for  long  years  turned  to  dust 
and  ashes  upon  the  lips  of  England,  3^et  the  public  mind 
of  the  world  had  learned  a  grand  and  overwhelming  les- 
son. The  English  people  taught  mankind  of  every  age 
and  of  every  country  that  no  sanctity  of  prerogative,  no 
dignity  of  blood,  no  prescriptive  customs,  no  pageantry 
of  royal  state,  no  bayonets  surrounding  the  palace,  can  pro- 
tect one  man  in  plundering  the  multitude  of  their  per- 
:8onal  liberties.     It  is  a  lesson,  sir,  which  the  humblest 
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American  citizen  knows  by  lieart  to-day  and  treasures  up 
as  an  everlasting  inheritance. 

But  there  was  another  great  period  in  history  in  which 
our  ancestors  developed  their  devotion  to  the  progress  of 
liberty,  to  the  principles  of  31agna  Charta.  In  1689  another 
member  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  forgetful  of  the  fate  of  his 
father,  possessed  himself  of  the  atrocious  instruments  of 
oppression,  and  attempted  to  subvert  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  his  kingdom.  But  the  spirit  wdiich  brought  Charles  I. 
to  the  block  exiled  James  11. ,  and  changed  the  dynasty  for- 
ever from  the  house  of  Stuart.  And  the  same  causes,  the 
same  aggressions  against  the  personal  rights  of  the  subject 
which  produced  the  Petition  of  Rights  under  Charles  I., 
produced  the  Bill  of  Eights  under  James  II.  It  was  the 
same  venerable  issue,  and  is  contained  in  the  following 
sections : 

"  1.  That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  laws  by 
regal  authority,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal. 

^'  2.  That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws, 
or  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath  been 
assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  here,  then,  the  three  grand  acts 
in  the  sublime  drama  of  English  liberty;  and  the  unity  of 
immortal  principle  which  pervades  and  sustains  them  all  is 
so  complete  that  Lord  Chatham  consolidated  them  in  his 
mind,  and  proclaimed  them  to  be  "  the  Bible  of  the  English 
constitution."  Their  inspiration  w^as  confined,  however, 
to  no  nation  and  to  no  age.  Their  application  to  civil 
rights  was  as  universal  as  mankind  itself.  They  speak  in 
tones  of  hope,  of  dignity,  and  of  manhood  to  every  heart, 
worthy  to  be  free,  which  beats  beneath  the  sun.  They  con- 
stitute a  frowning  and  defiant  bulwark  against  arbitrary 
and  despotic  power,  but  a  radiant  and  smiling  angel  of 
liberty,  peace,  fraternity,  and  security  to  the  toiling  millions 
whose  strong  arms  uphold  the  wealth,  the  commerce,  the 
progress,  and  the  civilization  of  the  world.  And  when  the 
next  great  struggle  in  behalf  of  constitutional  liberty  for 
the  citizen  against  the  unlawful  assumption  of  power  by 
one  man,  which  startled  the  nations  in  1776,  had  closed  in 
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triumph  on  the  soil  of  Virginia — where  the  voice  of  Pat- 
rick  Henry  iirst  aroused  it — the  material  for  those  clauses 
of  the  American  constitution  which  secure  the  personal 
independence  and  personal  rights  of  the  citizen,  was  ready 
and  ample,  a  rich  inheritance  of  the  past,  and  only  needed 
to  he  reasserted  in  the  form  of  an  organic  law.  Our  con- 
stitution is  simply  one  more  denial  recorded  in  history  of 
the  power  to  transcend  the  written  law  in  order  to  reach 
and  injure  the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  It  is  simply  one  more  declaration,  added  to 
those  already  made,  that  the  people  possessed  an  inherent 
power  to  protect  themselves  against  their  old  enemy — ex- 
ecutive usurpation.  It  was  a  solemn  protest,  in  the  name 
of  human  nature,  that  one  man  should  have  the  liberties 
of  this  people  within  his  control  no  more  forever.  It  was 
the  promulgation  of  ]\iagna  Charta,  the  continuation  of 
the  Petition  of  Eight,  the  extension  of  the  Bill  of  Rights^ 
and  a  concentration  of  them  all.  Here  are  the  noble,  fa- 
miliar sections,  the  due  observance  of  which  alone  renders 
American  citizenship  more  valuable  than  the  condition  of 
the  slave  on  his  plantation : 

"Art.  IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  efiects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  invaded,  and  no  warrant 
shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
aiSrmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

"  Art.  V.  ISTo  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  in- 
dictment of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subject,  for  the  same  ofiense,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopard}^  of 
life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal 
case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation. 

"  Art.  VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall 
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enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  «nnd  public  trial,  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previ- 
ously ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defense." 

I  have  thus,  sir,  given  a  brief  and  summary  view  of  the 
results  which  have  attended  a  contest  between  free  princi- 
ples and  the  abuse  of  power  for  more  than  six  hundred 
years  in  England  and  America.  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  the  issue  which  has  at  all  times  been  involved. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  all  these  great  instru- 
ments, which  stand  as  beacon  lights  of  liberty  along  the 
pathway  of  the  last  six  centuries,  and  from  which  I  have 
so  freely  quoted,  are  only  declaratory  of  what  the  rights 
of  man  are,  and  depend  for  their  execution  on  an  additional 
agency  in  the  policy  of  government.  Magna  Charta,  as  I 
have  shown,  declared  a  mighty  principle  in  the  science  of 
just  government,  and  it  has  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again  many  times  since,  and  at  last  finds  a  polished  and 
detailed  embodiment  in  the  American  constitution ;  but 
something  more  is  necessary  and  indispensable  in  order  to 
carry  it  out  and  confer  its  practical  benefits  on  mankind^ 
The  barons  said  that  the  executive  should  not  take,  im- 
prison, or  punish  any  citizen  of  the  realm,  except  accord-' 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  subjects  of  every  English 
king  have  repeated  it,  and  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
assert  the  same  thing  with  great  particularity  and  care  in 
the  sections  which  I  have  just  read;  but  what  w^ould  all 
this  be  worth  if  no  means  had  been  provided  to  enforce 
this  often  reiterated  principle  of  liberty  ?  It  would  simply 
stand  as  an  expression — a  sublime  one,  it  is  true — in  favor  of 
immutable  justice  and  right ;  but  without  the  machinery 
of  some  active  process  of  administrative  law,  it  would  be 
powerless  to  extend  succor  to  the  oppressed. 

Therefore,  all  the  proud  declarations  against  the  infringe- 
ment of  personal  liberty  by  the  executive,  from  Runny- 
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mede  to  the  present  hour,  have  been  accompanied  by  that 
messenger  of  sj^eedy  justice,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It 
•executes  what  they  declare.  It  gives  motion  and  efficacy 
to  the  laws  of  a  free  government.  It  is  the  active  agent 
by  which  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  made  for  their  own  protection,  is  enforced. 
Without  it,  the  tyrant  may  laugh  to  the  winds  every  doc- 
trine of  Magna  Charta,  every  provision  of  our  own  consti- 
tution. Without  it,  an  executive  ruler  is  beyond  legal 
restraint  or  coercion,  and  can  with  impunity  substitute  his 
own  will  for  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  Without  it, 
arbitrary  power  may  roam  over  the  rights  of  the  people, 
like  the  wild  boar  in  the  rich  vineyards  of  Gaul,  and  tear 
:and  rend  its  victims  with  pleasure. 

Sir,  the  habeas  corpus  is  the  life  of  liberty.  It  is  of  an- 
cient origin.  It  was  born  amid  the  opening  struggles  of 
our  remote  ancestors  in  behalf  of  popular  freedom.  It  was 
recognized  at  once  by  a  race  unwilling  to  accept  the  doom 
of  slaves  to  be  a  law  of  necessity.  It  sprang  from  no  stat- 
ute. It  depends  for  its  existence  on  no  enactment.  It  is 
one  of  those  high,  unrepealable  laws  which  liberty  writes 
on  the  hearts  of  all  her  worshipers,  and  which,  without  the 
aid  of  legislation,  became  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  simply  because  of  that  rule  of  God's  providence, 
which  prescribes  an  eternal  fitness  of  things.  It  is,  per- 
haps, older  than  Magna  Charta  itself.  Hallam,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages,  referring  to  the  period  when  the 
great  charter  was  obtained,  says : 

^'  Whether  courts  of  justice  framed  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  this  clause,  or  found  it 
already  in  their  register,  it  became  from  that  era  the  right 
of  every  subject  to  demand  it." 

And  again,  this  great  author  says : 

"  From  earliest  records  of  the  English  law  no  freeman 
could  be  detained  in  prison  except  upon  a  criminal  charge 
or  conviction,  or  for  a  civil  debt.  In  the  former  case  it  was 
always  in  his  power  to  demand  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  directed  to 
the  person  detaining  him  in  custody,  by  which  he  was  en- 
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joined  to  bring  up  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  war- 
rant of  commitment,  that  the  court  might  judge  of  its 
sufficiency,  and  remand  the  party,  admit  him  to  bail,  or 
discharge  him,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charge." 

This  law,  thus  described,  the  American  colonies  inher- 
ited and  possessed  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  settle- 
ment. It  took  no  legislation  to  bestow  on  them  its  blessing, 
for,  as  an  eminent  law-writer  observes : 

"  And  it  must  now  be  taken  as  a  settled  axiom  of  Amer- 
ican law,  that  the  territory  of  the  colonies  was  claimed  by 
•right  of  occupancy  or  by  finding  it  "  desert  and  unculti- 
vated;" and  that  the  common  law  of  England  first  ob- 
tained in  that  part  of  the  empire  as  a  law  personal  to  the 
English-born  colonists." 

And,  in  the  formation  of  our  constitution,  our  fathers 
assumed  that  it  already  existed  in  all  its  ancient  force  and 
benevolent  mission,  and  simply  made  the  following  pro- 
vision against  its  suspension : 

"  That  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion, the  public  safety  may  require  it." 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  historical  grandeur 
of  this  writ ;  in  view  of  the  duties  which  belong  to  its  na- 
ture to  perform ;  in  view  of  the  evils  which  it  alone  can 
restrain ;  in  view  of  the  causes  which  produced  it,  and  in 
view  of  the  abuses  against  which  it  is  leveled,  I  am  filled 
with  wonder  and  amazement  that  any  healthy  intellect  has 
ever  been  found  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  executive  department  of  any  government  to 
suspend  its  privileges  and  deny  to  the  people  its  protection. 
It  came  into  existence  to  compel  English  kigns  to  obey  the 
principles  of  Magna  Charta,  and  it  is  the  only  means,  this 
side  of  the  sword,  by  which  an  American  president  can  be 
made  to  obey  the  constitution ;  and  yet  the  air  is  filled 
with  a  clamorous  cry  that  these  kings  and  this  president 
<3an  escape  this  obedience  by  nullifying,  with  a  single  word, 
the  only  peaceful  means  which  the  people  possess  to  enforce 
it.  It  is  the  only  legal  means  by  which  the  American 
•citizen  can  resist  and  antagonize  the  most  infamous  out- 
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rages  against  personal  rights ;  and  yet  the  doctrine  is  daily 
proclaimed  here  and  elsewhere  that  it  is  wholly  left  to  the 
executive  to  determine  whether  he  will  be  resisted  at  all 

r 

or  whether  he  will  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  people  devoted 
to  liberty  imploring,  not  the  law,  but  his  clemency,  through 
the  iron  grates  of  prisons,  with  less  legal  redress  for  their 
w^rongs  than  the  dusky  slaves  of  the  Carolinas.  The  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  originated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
trolling one  man  and  his  subordinates ;  and  yet  it  is- 
claimed,  in  this  enlightened  age,  that  very  man  can  con- 
trol it.  It  has  been  the  master  of  every  executive  since 
it  was  known  among  men ;  but  in  these  naodern  days  the 
majority  of  the  American  Congress  assert  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  become  its  master.  You 
might  as  well  lock  the  convict  in  his  cell  and  give  him  the 
key,  and  expect  to  find  him  there  when  you  return,  as  to- 
expect  the  executive  ruler  of  a  nation  to  abide  within  the 
limits  of  constitutional  restraint  when  the  people  have  sur- 
rendered to  him  the  only  engine  of  power  which  they  hold 
over  the  question.  You  might  as  well  expect  an  enemy 
who  had  laid  siege  to  a  city  to  refrain  from  entrance  when 
the  gates  were  thrown  open  and  the  sword  delivered  up,  as 
to  expect  official  station  to  respect  at  all  times  popular 
rights  when  all  their  safeguards  are  abandoned  to  their 
ancient  enemy.  Sir,  the  very  purpose,  the  single  object  for 
which  the  writ  of  habeas  corjms  has  survived  the  lapse  of 
centuries  and  rocked  the  world  with  revolutions,  would  be 
utterly  defeated  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
suspend  its  operations  and  paralyze  it  by  his  touch.  It 
might  as  well  never  have  adorned  the  pages  of  jurispru- 
dence. It  becomes  a  useless,  an  idle  thing  by  such  a  con- 
struction. It  is  only  needed  when  the  executive  attempts- 
to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his  liberty  contrary  to  law ;  and 
according  to  the  construction  of  the  supporters  of  this  ad- 
ministration, that  attempt  need  never  fail,  for  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  every  obstacle  which 
stands  in  his  way  by  the  suspension  of  this  writ. 

Let  this  construction  be  maintained,  and  the  cause  of 
liberty  recedes  back  into  the  twilight  dawn  from  which  it 
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'emerged  nearly  a  thousand  3'ears  ago.  Then  there  was 
no  law  for  the  king  except  his  arbitrary  will;  and  there 
-will  he  no  other  law  here  now  for  the  President.  Every 
■effort  made  in  behalf  of  free  government  will  have  been 
made  in  vain.  The  barons  will  have  assembled  in 
Tain.  John  Hampden,  on  the  plains  of  Chalgrave,  will 
liave  died  in  vain.  Our  own  martyred  host,  robed  in 
glory,  who  fell  for  freedom  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  lievo- 
lution,  will  have  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death  in  vain. 
The  lights  which  have  been  hung  up  over  our  heads  by  the 
wisdom  and  the  sufi'erings  of  the  past  Avill  all  be  stricken 
down.  Magna  Charta  will  fall  from  its  exalted  sphere  like 
n  falling  star,  and  our  own  constitution,  like  the  eagle  tow- 
ering in  his  pride  of  place,  will  be  ]by  a  mousing  owl  hawked 
.at  and  killed.  The  gloom  of  absolutism  will  once  more  fill 
the  sky,  and  it  will  only  be  left  to  American  citizens  to 
•creep  around  in  its  shadows  as  secret  and  stealthy  mourn- 
ers at  the  tomb  of  liberty.  One  man's  supremacy,  the  ever- 
lasting foe  to  free  institutions,  will  be  complete.  In  the 
place  of  written  constitutions  and  laws,  we  will  enjoy  the 
government  of  one  mind  and  one  will,  embittered  and 
fiwaj^ed  by  the  passions  and  prejudices  which  make  their 
liome  in  every  frail  mortal  breast.  No,  sir.  This  darling 
writ  of  the  people,  which  has  caused  the  venerable  states- 
man to  abound  in  warm  and  swelling  periods  of  eulogium, 
;and  the  cool  lips  of  the  judge  to  indulge  in  unwonted  judi- 
•cial  eloquence  ;  this  guardian  of  every  home  ;  this  saint  in. 
^very  freeman's  calendar ;  this  friend  of  every  fireside ;  this 
key  to  every  dungeon ;  this  Messiah  of  the  law,  which 
■comes  to  redeem  the  lost,  and  to  visit  those  that  are  sick 
and  in  prison,  was  not  born  to  be  suspended  and  crucified 
Sit  the  command  of  some  ruling  C8esar.  The  people  wdio 
made  it,  and  who  own  it  by  the  title  of  a  hundred  battles 
fought  for  its  principles,  can  alone,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, say  when  they  are  willing  to  waive  for  a  season 
its  protection,  and  enact  its  temporary  suspension.  IN'ot 
•only  is  this  the  law,  as  decided  by  every  court  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  and  American  jurisprudence,  but  it  is  also 
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tlie  law  as  decided  by  every  maxim  of  reason,  by  every 
principle  of  political  philosophy. 

If  I  err,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  asserting  that  the  Parliament 
alone  in  England,  and  the  Congress  alone  in  the  United 
States,  can  jndge  of  the  necessity  and  exercise  the  power 
of  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corjms,  I  err  in  most  noble 
company.  I  am  but  following,  at  an  humble  distance, 
in  the  footsteps  of  those  whose  illustrious  names  have  long 
since  become  proverbs  of  wisdom  and  justice.  If  I  am  lost 
and  going  astray  in  the  doctrines  I  have  enunciated  to-day^ 
I  am  consoled  with  the  reflection  that  I  am  wandering  with- 
Blackstone,  with  Hale,  with  Mansfield,  with  Coke ;  that  I 
share  my  delusion  with  Kent,  with  Story,  with  John  Mar- 
shall. If  I  am  insensible  at  this  time  to  the  claims  of  mod- 
ern political  lawyers,  it  is  because  my  mind  is  absorbed  in> 
the  contemplation  of  the  teachings  of  those  whose  names 
are  of  the  immortal  few  not  born  to  die.  If  I  turn  a  deaf 
ear  on  this  occasion  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  provost 
marshals  and  police  ofiicials,  the  representatives  of  execu- 
tive usurpations,  it  is  because  I  prefer  to  Hx  my  attention 
upon  a  lofty  and  virtuous  class,  the  latchets  of  whose  shoes 
they  are  not  worthy  to  unloose.  If  I  am  to  be  denounced 
for  my  utterances  here,  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  justice,  by 
the  eager  servility  of  the  hour,  the  storm  will  spend  its- 
fury  in  vain  on  my  head,  sustained  and  protected  as  I  ani 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  those  whom  mankind  has  been 
taught  to  revere  as  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  My 
eye  shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  constitution  as  the 
guardian  of  liberty.  I  will  not  turn  away  from  the  written 
law,  judicially  expounded,  for  any  consideration  of  earthly 
importance.  It  is  to  me  the  star  that  hovered  over  the- 
cradle  of  liberty  in  its  infancy,  the  spirit  which  upheld  and 
strengthened  it  when  tempted  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
power  which  will  roll  away  the  stone  from  its  tomb  if  it 
should  ever  again  be  betrayed  and  put  to  death. 

I  belong,  sir,  to  a  profession  which  is  glorious  in  history. 
I  rejoice  that  I  have  spent  some  of  the  days  of  my  man- 
hood in  the  study  of  a  science  in  the  adornment  of  which 
Erskine  and  Curran,  Webster  and  Grimke,  spent   their 
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lives.  The  legal  profession  has  had  much  to  hear  in  the 
hostile  criticism  provoked  by  an  unworthy  class  who  in- 
habit the  vestibule  of  her  temple,  and  allure  to  their  meshes 
the  unwary  pilgrims  who  seek  her  shrine  for  substantial 
relief.  The  artful  trickery  of  ignoble  minds  has  been  as- 
signed as  an  attribute  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  its 
lower  walks  ;  that  pestilential  brood  which  swarms  around 
the  base  of  the  pedestal  of  honorable  fame,  has,  to  the 
casual  observer,  sanctioned  such  a  view.  But  this  is  all 
unjust.  There  is  an  atmosphere  near  the  sun  in  which  the 
great  jurists  of  twenty  generations  dwell.  They  have  been 
the  forerunners  of  legal  liberty.  They  have  never  hung 
upon  the  skirts  of  governmental  progress.  Other  profes- 
sions have  formed  technical  barricades  against  the  advance 
of  popular  freedom,  and  questioned  the  divinity  of  the 
people  ;  but  those  who  have  drunk  deep  from  the  fountains 
of  that  ''  perfection  of  reason,"  English  and  American  law, 
recognize  the  voice  of  the  people  as  the  voice  of  God.  It 
is  matter  of  record  that  the  legal  profession  has  been  the 
patient,  the  toiling,  and  the  inspired  handmaiden  of  liberty. 
I  might  dwell  upon  its  services,  and  recall  the  circum- 
stances, in  historical  order,  which  will  forever  commend 
its  fame  to  the  lovers  of  free  institutions,  if  the  fleeting 
hour  assigned  to  me  would  allow.  But  these  things  will 
all  suggest  themselves  to  the  student  of  the  law  and  the 
student  of  history.  I  pause,  however,  to  inquire  whether 
my  brethren  of  the  law  have  forgotten  the  examples  of  the 
past ;  whether  the  exalted  chivalry  of  the  profession  is 
dead  ?  Do  you  stand  by  power  with  its  robes  of  purple,  or 
do  you  stand  by  the  oppressed  in  destitution  ?  Is  your 
motto  the  scepter  of  exaggerated  and  bloated  authority,  or 
is  it  the  farmer  at  his  plow-handle,  in  grand  though  hum- 
ble demand  for  his  right  as  a  free  man  under  the  constitu- 
tion ?  The  mission  of  the  law,  as  the  chosen  apostle  of 
freedom,  has  always  been  to  succor  the  oppressed,  the 
feeble,  the  suffering  and  the  poor,  and  to  minister,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Master,  to  those  whom  Christ  blessed 
upon  the  mountain  of  Olives.  Sir,  for  me,  my  way  is 
chosen.     I  shall  turn  my  back  on  the  blandishments  of  ex- 
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ecutive  power,  and,  though  prison,  though  death  assail  me 
in  the  pathway  of  duty,  I  shall  follow  the  examples  and 
the  precepts  of  old,  and  vindicate  alike  the  dignity  of  my 
birth  and  the  honor  of  my  profession  by  defending  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  To  me  this  is  a  labor  of  love. 
My  whole  nature  responds  to  its  burning  appeal.  Wher- 
ever the  spirit  of  unlawful  aggression  has  been  repelled  ; 
wherever  tyranny  has  been  defied  and  resisted ;  wherever 
honest,  upright  manhood,  in  whatever  condition  found, 
has  asserted  its  right  to  a  glorious  sovereign  equality,  there 
my  heart  has  paid  a  devout  pilgrimage,  and  prayed  for  the 
success  of  every  effort  which  tends  to  enlarge  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen, 

But,  sir,  the  blow  has  fallen,  and  I  turn  to  survey  for  a 
few  moments  its  ghastl}^  consequences.  In  defiance  of  all 
law,  in  contempt  of  the  judiciary,  in  derision  of  the  teach- 
ings of  history,  and  in  scorn  and  mockery  of  the  holy 
principles  of  personal  liberty,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
stands  suspended.  The  will  of  the  executive  has  for  more 
than  a  year  been  the  sole  law  of  the  land  to  which  the  out- 
raged citizen  has  been  permitted  to  appeal.  The  constitu- 
tion with  its  harmonious  machinery  of  justice  has  been  set 
aside,  and  the  exact  principle  of  a  supreme  and  irresponsi- 
ble despotism  has  reigned  in  its  stead.  E'or  has  this  been 
the  mere  naked  assertion  of  an  unwarranted  and  danger- 
ous power  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  unaccompanied  by 
those  revolting  scenes  which  always  distinguish  an  arbi- 
trary from  a  free  government.  It  has  borne  to  the  lips  of 
the  American  people  a  fruit,  in  horrible  abundance,  more 
bitter  and  deadly  than  the  Dead  Sea  apples  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  Sir,  how  shall  I  dwell  upon  the  deep  humilia- 
tion, the  open  shame  which  this  Republic  has  sufiered  in 
the  imprisonment  of  its  loyal  and  faithful  citizens  ?  How 
shall  I  fashion  my  tongue  to  speak  in  the  hearing  of  a  free 
people,  in  the  presence  of  their  representatives,  surrounded 
on  all  hands  in  this  hall  by  the  symbols  of  liberty,  and 
looking  on  the  benignant  face  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
of  deeds  enacted  in  our  midst  wdiich  recall  to  the  mind  in 
all  their  frightful  detail  the  mournful  stories  of  the  dungeon 
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which  have  been  wafted  to  us  across  the  ocean,  and  which 
<Jome  down  to  us  from  the  ages  of  chaos,  night,  and 
■cruelty?  Shall  I  stop  to  count  over  in  a  melancholy  array 
the  names  of  those  who,  without  crime,  without  criminal 
•charge,  with  no  law  but  the  law  of  hideous  violence,  have 
been  seized  by  the  rapacity,  the  felonious  rapacity  of  this 
administration,  and  buried  out  of  sight  of  home,  friends, 
^nd  justice  ?  The  list  would  be  a  long  one,  and  would 
.-start  tears  afresh  around  a  thousand  firesides.  This  task, 
liowever,  must  be  assigned  to  the  impartial  pen  of  history. 
A  book  will  some  day  take  its  place  upon  the  shelves  of 
•our  libraries  commemorating  the  wounds  which  liberty  has 
received  in  this  enlightened  age,  in  the  wrongs  and  out- 
rages inflicted  on  American  citizens.  I  am  to-day  dealing 
with  the  principle  which  is  involved,  and  a  few  instances 
of  the  licentious  abuse  of  power  will  illustrate  the  bold  at- 
tempt which  has  been  made  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  this 
government. 

i^o  age,  no  sex,  no  condition  in  life,  has  been  exempt 
from  invasion,  unlawful  arrest,  and  imprisonment.  I  speak 
•simply  what  every  man  in  the  hearing  of  my  voice  knows 
to  be  true.  I  have  seen  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  of 
:Si  peaceful  Savior  on  their  way  to  prison,  leaving  wife, 
•children,  and  congregation  a  thousand  miles  behind,  for 
preaching  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men. 
One,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bundy,  as  I  am  informed  by  my  friend 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen],  living  in  his  district,  was  dragged 
away  from  the  open  grave  of  his  child,  .over  whose  re- 
mains the  burial  services  had  not  yet  been  closed ;  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  returning  to  his  house  to  take  a 
:final  leave  of  another  member  of  his  family  then  dying, 
and  hurried,  like  an  atrocious  and  dangerous  criminal, 
to  the  safe-keeping  of  a  cell.  I  have  seen  the  upright 
and  conscientious  lawyer  seized  by  the  loathsome  instru- 
ments of  oppression  ;  forbidden  to  console  a  sick  wife,  the 
miother  of  his  children,  with  a  single  word  at  parting,  and 
-conveyed  by  furtive  and  rapid  movements  to  a  distant  and 
^arbitrary  military  tribunal,  because  he  had  dared,  as  be- 
came a  freeman,  to  declare  what  he  conceived  the  law  to 
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be.  I  have  seen  men  who  had  been  trusted  and  honored' 
in  public  life  by  those  who  had  known  them  most  inti- 
mately in  every  relation,  arrested  in  my  own  State  for  no 
oftenses  known  to  any  law,  and  without  warrant,  without 
commitment,  made  to  eat  "the  bread  which  captives'  tears 
have  watered"  in  every  age  of  despotism.  In  the  month 
of  October  last,  I  met  three  friends,  distinguished  citizens 
of  Indiana,  who  six  years  ago  served  as  senators  together 
in  her  legislature.  I  met  them,  sir,  serving  together  in  the 
same  prison  a  term  of  imprisonment  which  had  no  other 
duration  or  limit,  no  other  beginning  or  end,  no  other 
cause  or  conclusion,  no  other  condition  or  circumstance  to- 
support  it,  than  the  mere  arbitrary,  unlawful,  unenlight- 
ened, and  audacious  will  of  one  man  here  in  Washington 
City.  Sir,  as  I  stood  in  their  guarded  room,  listened  to  the 
story  of  their  wrongs,  and  looked  out  upon  the  sunshine 
and  the  air — and  the  flag  of  the  white  man's  freedom  float- 
ing in  the  distance — strange  thoughts  possessed  my  mind, 
and  strange  visions  arose  before  me.  A  new  sensation  pene- 
trated my  heart.  I  seemed  to  dwell  for  awhile  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  Bastile,  and  hear  the  cries  and  groans  which 
finally  rent  its  walls.  The  dungeons  of  Austria  opened 
around  me,  and  the  prayers  of  their  victims  for  liberty 
seemed  to  fill  all  space  and  all  time.  The  damp  vaults  of 
Venice  and  the  fearful  caverns  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
yielded  up  their  horrible  secrets.  The  Tower  of  London — 
that  melancholy  tomb  of  genius  and  of  beauty — the  impe- 
rious form  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  headsman's  ax,  the  reeking 
block,  all  became  distinct  to  my  view ;  and  I  looked,  as  it 
were,  face  to  face,  into  the  frightful,  appalling  countenance 
of  tyranny.  I  studied  its  ferocious  and  revolting  features 
in  the  light  of  historical  associations.  But  when  I  came 
to  reflect  on  all  this,  and  reason  from  cause  to  efiect,  I 
found  that  precisely  the  same  terrible  principle  of  oppres- 
sion which  has  disgraced  the  past,  and  filled  other  coun- 
tries with  tears  and  blood,  was  triumphing  in  my  very 
presence.  I  turned  away,  and  took  my  "  appeal  from  tyr- 
anny to  God." 

But,  sir,  the  people  of  this  whole  country  and  of  the 
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civilized  world  have  beheld  worse  scenes  than  even  these 
enacted  in  our  midst.  This  House  has  been  invaded.  The 
principle  of  popular  representation,  on  which  the  theory 
of  this  government  is  based,  has  been  assailed  in  the  ille- 
gal and  brutal  arrest  of  two  members  of  the  American 
Congress.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
May]  early  fell  a  victim  to  the  spirit  of  executive  usurpa- 
tion, which  has  since  spread  like  an  evil  shadow  over  the 
entire  land.  He  had  dared,  in  an  hour  of  envenomed  pop- 
ular frenzy,  to  raise  his  voice  in  this  hall,  and  assert,  in  no 
su^^pliant  tones,  his  rights  as  a  representative.  He  had 
dared  to  assert  that  the  constitution  of  the  country  was 
binding  in  all  its  provisions,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in 
time  of  war,  and  that  his  allegiance  was  due  to  it,  and  not 
to  the  party  which  had  ascended  into  power  by  trampling 
it  under  their  feet.  In  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  pre- 
rogative as  a  legislator,  and  in  accordance  with  his  sense 
of  duty  as  a  citizen,  he  had  brought  forward  measures  here 
looking  to  a  speedy  and  peaceful  solution  of  that  unnatural 
strife  which  has  turned  our  rivers  to  blood  and  lined  our 
once  fraternal  borders  with  a  thousand  miles  of  grave- 
yards— not  the  sweet  resting-places  of  those  who  lie  down 
to  sleep  together  in  peace  at  the  close  of  happy  lives,  but 
where  hostile  specters  will  forever  haunt  the  dismal  scenes 
and  vex  the  air  with  shrieks  of  undying  hate.  For  these 
acts  of  duty  as  a  representative,  and  these  acts  alone,  sir, 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland  was  arrested  and' 
made  to  feel  the  iron  of  helpless  captivity  enter  his  soul. 
The  sanctuary  of  his  home  was  invaded  at  midnight,  that 
fit  hour  for  the  assassination  of  liberty,  by  an  unknown 
band  of  armed  men,  who  searched  every  privacy  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  then  tore  him  with  violence  from  a  young  and 
delicate  family,  with  that  total  in  difference  to  agony  and 
despair  which  so  well  becomes  the  callous  agents  of  crime. 
He  was  thrust  into  prison,  and  became  the  recipient  of  all 
those  odious  indignities  which  it  is  the  trade  and  calling- 
of  jailers  and  turnkeys  to  inflict  on  noble  minds  and  ex- 
alted natures.  He  languished  inside  of  the  bars  of  iron 
and  the  bayonets  of  sentinels  until  the  caprice  of  the  ex- 
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ecutive  threw  open  the  doors  of  his  cell  and  told  him  to  go. 
As  he  was  arrested  without  charge,  guilty  of  no  oiFense, 
imprisoned  without  authority  of  law,  punished  without 
trial,  so  he  was  released  from  confinement  without  an  ex- 
planation and  without  a  hearing  under  the  constitution. 
This  case,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  comprises  the  ultimate 
point  of  a  wanton  and  reckless  despotism.  And  what  I 
have  said  of  it  applies  in  principle  with  the  same  force  to 
the  case  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Allen].  Both  are  representatives  of  the  people  on  this 
floor,  and  both  have  been  subjected  to  punishment  due 
alone  to  criminals  by  the  arbitrary  and  lawless  edict  of  one 
man  for  the  exercise  of  their  opinions.  Sir,  do  we  live  in 
a  republic  or  an  absolute  monarchy?  Is  this  an  American 
Congress  or  a  Koman  Senate  in  the  most  abject  days  of  the 
E,oman  empire  ?  Is  this  an  assembly  of  freemen  or  a  French 
assembly  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIA^. ?  How  much  more  are 
we  expected  to  bear  ?  What  deeper  degradation  is  to  be 
inllicted  on  us?  If  one  miember  of  this  body  can  be  ar- 
rested for  his  opinions,  and  made  to  feed  on  the  damp  va- 
pors of  a  living  tomb  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive, 
so  can  all  the  rest  of  us  who  do  not,  with  bated  breath  and 
w^ords  of  wdiispered  humbleness,  bow  ourselves  with  east- 
ern adulation  at  the  footstool  of  power.  If  these  things 
are  to  be  borne,  the  hour  for  a  Cromwell  has  arrived,  and 
these  walls  will  never  again  resound  with  the  voice  of  lib- 
erty. Let  the  lictors  advance  and  bind  us  with  cords  and 
scourge  us  in  the  open  market-places  as  the  unworthy  suc- 
cessors of  a  nobler  and  prouder  race.  Let  the  pilgrim  of 
future  times  visit  not  this  dishonored  hall,  but  go  and  linger 
in  the  old  and  deserted  one,  and  draw  inspiration  from  the 
glorious  memories  which  hover  over  it.  The  voices  of  the 
mighty  dead,  in  behalf  of  freedom  of  opinion,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
constitution,  yet  seem  to  echo  from  its  venerable  walls; 
and  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  liberty  is  as 
secure  as  the  battle-field  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Sir,  am  I  to  be  told  that  there  was  cause  for  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  these  gentlemen  ?     Who  dares  to  say 
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SO  ?  "Why  were  they  not  tried  for  their  offenses,  and,  if 
guilty,  punished  ?  "Who  will  assert  that  the  thousands  who- 
have  been  imprisoned  without  authority  of  law,  and  dis- 
char2:ed  without  trial,  were  criminals  ?  If  thev  were,  a 
double  infamy  awaits  the  executive  and  the  agents  of  his 
usurpations,  for  liberating  upon  society  unprosecuted  and 
unpunished  offenders  against  the  laws.  If  they  are  the- 
dangerous  criminals  which  they  are  daily  described  to  be, 
then  this  administration  has  corruptly  compounded  with 
felony,  and  made  itself  a  party  to  treason,  by  refusing  to 
bring  them  to  justice,  even  when  the  criminals  themselves 
protested  against  being  liberated  without  a  trial.  But,  sir, 
I  deny  their  guilt  in  every  instance;  and,  in  doing  so,  I 
plant  myself  on  the  plain  precepts  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.  I  have  but  little  indulgence  for  this  constant  assump- 
tion of  guilt  against  citizens  who  have  courted  trials,  and 
whom  you  have  not  dared  to  try.  The  presumptions  are 
all  in  favor  of  innocence  where  just  laws  prevail.  They 
are  in  favor  of  guilt  before  trial  only  in  the  minds  of 
tyrants.  But,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  not  one  single 
provision  of  the  constitution  has  at  any  time  or  place  been 
complied  with  in  the  treatment  of  citizens  arrested  by  gov- 
ernment officials. 

In  violation  of  the  constitution,  American  citizens  have 
been  arrested  for  using  the  freedom  of  speech. 

In  violation  of  the  constitution,  their  houses  have  been 
forcibly  entered. 

In  violation  of  the  constitution,  their  papers  have  been 
searched. 

In  violation  of  the  constitution,  their  persons  have  been 
seized  with  armed  violence. 

In  violation  of  the  constitution,  they  have  been  deprived 
of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law. 

In  violation  of  the  constitution,  they  have  been  held  to 
answer  infamous  accusations  without  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  grand  jury. 

In  violation  of  the  constitution,  they  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury. 

In  violation  of  the  constitution,  they  have  been  carried 
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out  of  the  State  and  district  in  which  their  offenses,  if  any, 
were  committed. 

In  violation  of  the  constitution,  they  have  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusations 
against  them. 

In  violation  of  the  constitution,  they  have  not  been  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  them. 

And,  in  most  supreme  and  wicked  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, they  have  been  denied  counsel  for  their  defense, 
and  informed,  in  all  the  insolence  of  a  fanatical  disregard 
of  every  principle  of  humanity  as  well  as  law — 

"  That  the  general  government  will  not  recognize  any 
one  as  an  attorney  for  political  prisoners,  and  will  look 
with  distrust  upon  all  applications  for  release  through  such 
channel,  and  that  such  applications  will  be  regarded  as 
additional  reasons  for  declining  to  release  such  persons." 

S4r,  I  challenge  the  worst  ages  of  the  most  profligate  and 
corrupt  despots  for  a  more  intolerable  picture  of  personal 
outrage  than  is  here  presented.  In.  prisons,  in  dungeons, 
in  cells,  in  solitude,  and  desolation  of  heart,  citizens  of  this 
free  country  are  threatened  with  increased  punishment  if 
they  resort  to  the  only  possible  mode  of  approaching  those 
in  power  to  obtain  information  or  trial  with  a  view  to  lib- 
■erty.  Many  new  offenses,  unknown  to  the  constitution 
and  the  laws,  have  been  created  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
executive,  and  to  these  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  a  crime 
for  an  innocent  man,  overpowered  by  unlawful  force,  and 
wearing  away  his  life  in  prison,  to  employ  counsel  to  se- 
cure for  him  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Sir, 
posterity  will  hold  in  remembrance  the  authors  of  these 
outrages — the  President  and  his  Cabinet — in  order  to  exe- 
crate the  prostitution  which  the}^  have  made  of  their  high 
offices  to  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  When  they 
retire  from  their  exalted  positions,  and  descend  to  the  quiet 
walks  of  private  life,  where  the  voice  of  partisan  applause 
and  interested  flattery  will  no  longer  reach  their  ears  and 
shut  out  truth  from  their  consciences,  let  them  spend  the 
evening  of  their  days  in  pondering  over  the  wretchedness 
they  have   so  needlessly  and  wantonly  caused.     Let  them 
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recall  the  tears  of  bitter  grief,  bereavement,  aud  shame, 
which  they  have  caused  delicate  and  tender  women  to 
weep,  as  they  implored  their  jailers  in  vain  for  relief  against 
outrages  which  the  pen  blushes  to  record.  Let  them  visit 
the  rnad-house,  and  listen  to  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  their 
inmates,  as  they  pour  forth  their  wailings  from  the  shat- 
tered dome  of  thought,  and  in  that  saddest  sight  which 
earth  can  present — a  mind  in  ruins — behold  a  portion  of 
their  handiwork,  which  will  accompany  their  names  into 
history.  And  if  dreams  come  to  them  in  their  slumbers, 
let  them  dream  of  the  poor  suicide,  who  communed  in 
solitude  with  his  sad  heart  until  his  room  became  filled 
with  shadows  and  impalpable  forms,  which  mocked  his 
agony  and  despair,  and  who,  to  escape  from  his  unlawful 
imprisonment,  launched  his  naked  soul  into  the  mysterious 
realms  of  the  infinite,  and  appeared  for  trial  before  a  com- 
passionate God.  Let  them  awaken  to  hear  the  heart-broken 
sobs  of  the  widow,  and  the  pitiful  lamentations  of  the  fath- 
erless. Let  them  make  some  atonement  for  the  grief  they 
have  inflicted  by  looking  into  all  the  detailed  horrors  which 
their  system  of  infernal  outrage  has  brought  on  unofiend- 
ing  men  and  women.  I  speak  not  in  malice ;  I  wish  evil 
to  no  man  on  earth.  I  feel  pain  to  know  that  I  inflict  it. 
But  if  I  could  forbear  to  speak  with  indignant  emphasis  on 
this  subject,  I  would  feel  that  the  bond  of  sympathy  which 
binds  me  to  my  suffering  fellow-men  had  been  broken 
asunder.  I  would  feel  that  my  heart  was  an  outlaw  from 
the  sacred  precepts  of  the  divine  IlTazarene  who  pronounced 
the  merciful  blessed  because  they  showed  mercy. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  system  of  open  disregard  for  the 
constitution,  and  the  arrests  which  have  been  made  under 
it,  have  been  necessary  to  the  stability  and  existence  of  the 
government.  All  the  world  knows  that  this  is  false.  ISTeither 
insurrections  nor  invasions  have  taken  place  in  the  loyal 
States  of  the  Union.  The  courts  of  justice  have  never  for 
a  moment  been  disturbed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
by  any  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  civil  war.  Every 
function  in  the  machinery  of  government  has  been  free  to 
act.    Does  this  administration  distrust  the  entire  judiciary 
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of  the  country,  tlie  clerks,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  juries  ?  And 
in  what  way  has  the  whole  body  of  the  people  shown  that 
the  safety  of  the  Republic  requires  that  they  should  have- 
am  aster?  Sir,  I  scorn  to  pursue  this  thought.  I  spurn 
from  me,  at  once  and  forever,  this  base,  false,  and  danger- 
ous plea  of  necessity.  What  is  there  to  Americans  worth 
preserving,  if  the  principles  of  liberty,  the  doctrines  of  the 
constitution,  shall  perish  ?  We  hear  much  stormy  declama- 
tion about  the  life  of  the  nation  being  in  peril.  It  is  true 
it  is  sadly  imperiled  on  all  sides.  But  does  mere  land  and 
water,  mere  extent  of  soil,  constitute  the  life  of  this  nation  ? 
No,  sir;  immortal  liberty  is  its  life — the  soul  which  ani- 
mates the  body — and  without  which  the  mere  form  of  our 
government  will  be  a  cold  and  lifeless  corpse.  We  are 
asked  to  make  war  on  this  vital  principle,  and  submit  to- 
its  destruction,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Union.  You  might 
as  well  ask  me  to  drive  the  dagger  into  my  own  heart  in 
order  to  preserve  my  life.  I  recognize  no  such  monstrous- 
folly?  The  constitution  is  my  country,  and  I  have  na 
country  outside  of  its  provisions.  When  you  require  me 
to  destroy  it,  or  consent  to  its  destruction,  in  order  to  save 
my  country,  you  require  a  paradox  which  is  the  natural 
offspring  of  that  unreasoning  fanaticism  which  shares  so- 
largely  in  the  origin  of  our  melancholy  national  disasters* 
I  will  stop  here  to  denounce  this  argument  of  necessity 
as  the  uniform  plea  of  tyrants  who  have  sought  to  destroy 
liberty  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  children  in  our  schools- 
are  familiar  with  this  truth.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb^ 
and  has  the  sanction  of  universal  human  experience.  But 
in  close  connection  with  this  familiar  household  word  of 
Star  Chamber  oppression,  another  and  kindred  maxim  of 
unlimited  monarchy  has  been  thrust  upon  the  country 
by  the  supporters  of  the  administration  now  in  power. 
Loyalty  has  received  a  new  definition.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  has  been  revived,  and  now  once 
more  struts  forth  in  the  habiliments  of  royalty  on  the  stage 
of  men.  A  prominent  citizen  of  my  own  State,  occupying^ 
temporarily  a  high  official  position,  has  announced  that 
loyalty  to  the  government  no  longer  consists  in  obedience 
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to  the  laws  in  support  of  the  constitution,  and  in  devotion 
to  the  flag,  but  in  a  blind,  abject,  unquestioning,  and  un- 
reasoning obedience  to  the  measures  of  those  who  are  in 
power.  Pie  fails  to  perceive  how  an  American  citizen  can 
be  faithful  to  his  allegiance  unless  he  concedes  the  princi- 
ple that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  He  has  studied  this 
heresy,  doubtless,  in  European  courts,  and  desires  to  trans- 
plant it  to  these  shores.  And  if  it  should  bloom  here,  it 
would  be  as  the  deadly  upas-tree,  under  whose  blighting 
shadow  every  green  and  beautiful  thing  dies.  All  civil 
rights  would  perish.  The  courts  would  stand  adjourned  to 
meet  no  more.  The  scales  of  justice  would  be  broken  and 
thrown  away.  The  temple  of  Janus  w^ould  stand  wide 
open,  and  war,  the  sport  of  kings  and  the  ruin  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  w^aste  the  country  forever.  The  sovereign  voice 
of  the  masses  would  be  silent  and  stifled  in  their  throats. 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  think  ;  and  children  would  no 
longer  be  educated  to  enlighten  their  minds,  but  simply  to 
develop  their  muscles,  with  which,  as  slaves,  to  work  for 
the  tax-gatherer,  or  as  gladiators  to  enter  the  arena  of  am- 
bitious wars.  The  prison-houses  would  overflow  with  all  who 
dared  to  remember  that  they  were  once  free,  and  death,  in 
its  most  appalling  aspects,  would  hold  high  carnival  on  the 
gibbet.  And  over  all,  and  supreme  above  all  check,  re- 
straint, or  responsibility  would  reign  the  sovereignty  of 
one  man. 

Sir,  need  I  ask  w^hether  the  public  mind  of  this  country 
is  ready  to  receive  calmly  and  submit  to  the  plain  and  in- 
evitable consequences  of  such  astounding  principles  ?  Are 
American  citizens  ready  to  surrender  all,  all,  absolutely  all 
that  renders  life  a  blessing  and  redeems  their  citizenship 
from  being  a  bj^-word  and  a  reproach  ?  I  will  not  insult 
the  proud  ancestry  from  which  we  sprung ;  I  will  not 
mock  the  memory  of  the  dead  who  have  died  for  liberty 
on  both  hemispheres  ;  I  will  not  impeach  the  purity  of  the 
blood  which  flows  in  American  veins  by  reiterating  this 
question.  It  has  been  answered  more  than  a  thousand 
times  already  in  council  and  in  the  field,  by  the  great  race 
to  which  we  belong,  and  the  American  people  are  ready  to 
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answer  it  again.  Our  remote  ancestors  beat  down  the  walls 
of  Rome  and  humbled  the  pride  of  the  world's  mistress 
into  the  dust.  They  broke  the  Roman  yoke  which  Csesar 
placed  on  their  necks,  and  turned  and  trampled  to  death 
the  nation  which  had  penetrated  their  misty  regions,  and 
awakened  them  to  a  sense  of  their  power  and  their  destiny. 
Their  descendants  for  two  thousand  years,  in  all  the  won- 
derful vicissitudes  of  history,  have  chafed  under  and  re- 
sented and  resisted  the  insolent  spirit  of  encroacliment,  in- 
vasion, and  usurpation  against  their  civil  and  their  relig- 
ious liberties.  They  have  met  the  degrading  demands  of 
executive  tyranny  at  their  thresholds,  in  whatever  forms 
they  have  been  advanced.  Sir,  this  is  the  race  of  liberty. 
I  solemnly  and  earnestly  commend  the  study  of  its  glorious 
and  exalted  history  to  those  who  are  this  day  trifling  with 
the  majestic  principles  of  personal  independence,  which  it 
has  secured  to  the  world  by  its  wisdom  and  its  blood.  It 
has  stood  as  the  iron-mailed  champion  of  constitutional 
government;  it  has  borne  the  banners  of  the  cross  and 
planted  Christian  civilization  on  every  shore  and  beneath 
every  sky ;  it  has  poured  the  beams  of  the  useful  sciences 
into  the  dark  and  waste  places  of  the  earth;  it  has  carried 
the  refinements  of  the  arts  to  the  savage  forests,  and  caused 
the  wilderness  to  be  transformed  into  the  abode  of  learn- 
ing and  genius ;  it  has  thronged  every  ocean  w^ith  com- 
merce ;  it  has  spoken  the  great  emporiums  of  trade  into 
existence ;  it  has  defied  every  barrier  of  nature  to  resist  its 
adventurous  spirit;  it  has  played  with  the  fiery  elements 
of  the  physical  world,  and  used  them  as  obedient  servants 
in  the  grand  march  of  its  gigantic  progress ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  and  under  all  circumstances,  it  has  waited 
on  the  fortunes  and  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty  with  the 
unmeasured  devotion  of  a  knight- errant  of  chivalry  and 
the  undaunted  courage  of  the  Lion  Heart.  Such  a  race 
will  take  no  step  backward.  It  will  submit  to  no  diminu- 
tion of  its  glory.  It  will  surrender  none  of  its  high  pre- 
rogatives. Revolutions  and  changes  may  retard  its  progress 
for  a  brief  season,  but  they  can  no  more  defeat  its  ultimate 
success  in  all  that  is  great  in  conception  and  sublime  in 
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execution,  than  the  storm  which  lashes  the  waves  into  fury 
can  annihilate  the  ocean.  My  faith,  which  hrightens  the 
future  to  my  eyes,  is  founded  on  the  blood  which  the 
American  people  have  inherited  from  this  lofty  race.  It 
will  never  bend  the  servile  knee  to  executive  dictation. 
It  wears  an  erect  port  and  an  elevated  crest.  It  has  defied 
the  insolence  of  power  in  every  age  of  its  history,  and  it 
defies  it  now.  Yes,  sir;  the  American  people  have  suffered 
the  outrages  of  executive  usurpations,  and  they  have  sol- 
-emnly  and  deliberately  uttered  their  defiance.  The  voice 
•of  barons,  the  voice  of  John  Hampden,  and  the  voice  of 
Patrick  Henry,  crying,  "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death,"  Avere  all  concentrated  in  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  as  expressed  at  the  ballot-box  in  the 
recent  elections. 

Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  these 
popular  expressions.  There  are  many  issues  before  the 
country,  and  I  shall  not  at  this  time  seek  to  interpret  at 
length  the  public  will  on  any  other  than  the  one  I  have 
endeavored  to  discuss  to-day. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  this  administration  stands  con- 
demned by  the  people  in  every  essential  particular.  It  no 
longer  possesses  the  public  confidence.  It  is  waging  a  war 
which  it  is  no  longer  pretended  is  to  restore  the  Union  as 
our  fathers  made  it.  The  constitutional  rights  of  the  States 
have  been  abolished  by  proclamation,  and  that  portion  of 
the  slaves  which  are  not  to  be  liberated  by  the  sword  are 
to  be  paid  for  by  direct  taxation.  A  war  thus  conducted 
is  a  fraud  on  millions  of  voters  who  have  hitherto  sustained 
it.  Its  failure  as  a  remedy  for  our  national  calamities  is 
palpable  and  absolute,  even  if  war,  under  any  circum- 
stances, could  have  brought  us  a  restoration  of  the  Union. 
These  and  kindred  questions  were  decided  in  certain  and 
distinct  tones  at  the  ballot-box  in  October  and  I^ovember ; 
but  I  can  do  no  more  than  give  them  a  passing  allusion  on 
this  occasion. 

But  on  the  question  of  the  integrity  of  the  constitution 
and  the  protection  which  it  affords  to  the  citizen,  the  voice 
of  the  people  comes  to  our  ears  with  a  sound  equally  plain 
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and  clear.  It  rang  out  from  the  cities  and  plains,  the- 
mountains  and  the  prairies,  in  stern  denunciation  of  every 
infringement  which  this  administration  has  made  of  that 
holy  instrument,  and  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  civil! 
liberty,  whatever  else  might  perish.  It  demanded  not  onl}^ 
that  the  prison- doors  sliould  roll  back  and  the  victims  of 
despotism  be  yielded  up  to  the  guardianship  of  the  law,, 
but  it  demanded  also,  in  the  sovereign  and  imperious  tone 
of  a  free  people,  that  the  audacious  and  dangerous  princi- 
ple on  which  arbitrary  arrests  have  been  made,  and  speedy 
and  public  trials  denied,  shall  be  at  once  and  forever  aban- 
doned, in  the  most  open  and  explicit  manner. 

Kow,  sir,  will  the  people  give  any  second  warning  on 
this  subject?  They  intend  to  be  obeyed.  They  know 
themselves  to  be  masters,  and  not  slaves.  If  the  peaceful 
admonition  of  the  ballot-box  goes  unheeded ;  if  the  rea- 
sonable and  earnest  remonstrance  of  an  enlightened  and 
patriotic  people  is  lost  on  those  who  seem  drunken  and 
mad  with  power;  if  the  insane  wickedness  which  has  ruled 
this  Congress,  and  launched  the  present  administration  on 
its  schemes  of  ruin,  can  not  be  reached  and  restrained  in 
its  destructive  career  by  the  popular  voice  coming  up  here 
in  all  its  impressive  grandeur,  then  the  sword — the  sword, 
sir — must  once  more,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  determine 
the  ancient  issue,  so  often  baptized  in  blood,  between  the 
absolute  power  of  one  man  and  the  inalienable,  indestructi- 
ble rights  of  the  masses.  I  speak  plainly.  The  time  for' 
words  without  meaning  has  gone  by.  You  may  pass  this 
bill  to  protect  the  executive  and  his  agents,  in  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power,  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
acts.  You  may  place  them  above  all  responsibility.  You 
may  elevate  them  above  the  law,  and  say  that  it  shall  have 
no  claims  on  them  for  the  violations  it  has  suflered.  You 
may  say  that  the  victims  of  their  barbarous  oppression 
shall  be  dumb  in  their  presence.  You  may  say  that  the 
citizen  shall  have  no  legal  redress  for  his  wrongs.  You 
may  sanctify  power  and  outlaw  liberty.  Sir,  no  such  law 
can  be  enforced.  It  will  not,  for  one  moment,  be  obeyed.- 
The  courts  will  obey  the  constitution,  and  so  will  the  peo- 
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pie;  but  they  will  treat  sucli  a  law  as  this  as  an  intruder 
.and  a  miscreant  on  the  statute-hook,  and  hid  it  defiance. 
Sir,  we  must  look  the  reality  in  the  face,  though  we  shud- 
der at  its  terrible  features.  We  are  treading  on  the  thin 
crust  of  a  flaming  volcano.  There  is  coming  woe  and 
-disaster  in  the  very  air  around  us.  The  tremor  of  the 
approaching  earthcpiake  is  visible  in  the  ground  on  which 
we  tread.  The  signs  of  the  devastating  whirlwind  are 
gathering  in  the  angry  sky  over  our  heads.  Already  the 
deep  mutterings  of  its  wrath  can  be  heard  in  the  distance. 
Will  you  stand  still  in  stubborn  mutiny  against  the  raging 
elements  of  popular  indignation,  which  injustice  and  polit- 
ical debauchery  have  aroused,  and  be  crushed?  There  is 
but  one  pathway  of  escape  aiid  safety.  It  is  the  pathway 
on  which  the  light  of  the  constitution  is  shining  in  all  its 
original  luster.  It  is  the  pathway  of  the  fathers,  in  which 
the  foot-prints  of  Washington  and  the  sages  of  that  hal- 
lowed period  are  yet  plainly  visible.  It  is  the  pathway  of 
justice,  of  truth,  and  of  honor.  It  is  the  pathway  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  and  leads  to  national  life,  union,  and 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  done.  I  take  leave  of  this  subject. 
A  greater  or  more  important  one  to  every  generation  of 
men,  in  my  judgment,  was  never  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  legislative  bod3\  I  have  confined  myself  to 
the  discussion  of  a  single  issue;  but  the  principles  which 
govern  it  are  imperishable — instinct  with  eternal  life,  clothed 
with  immortality.  The  proudest  works  of  human  hands 
•decay,  the  brightest  models  of  human  wisdom  grow  old  and 
give  place  to  others ;  governments  are  rocked  to  and  fro 
by  fierce  revolutions,  and  fall  to  the  earth  to  rise  again  in 
some  new  form;  we  all  hasten  on  in  our  brief  journe}^ 
soon  to  take  up  our  abode  in  the  silent  I^ecropolis — the 
city  of  the  dead  ;  but  liberty,  liberty — that  divine  ema- 
nation from  the  bosom  of  God  to  the  soul  of  man — will 
Burvive  every  mutation,  every  shock,  every  change.  But 
if  we  expect  to  retain  the  illumination  and  glory  of  its 
presence  on  these  shores ;  if  we  expect  to  transmit  to  our 
posterity    the     exalted     and     priceless     blessings     which 
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it  bestows  ;  if  we  expect  to  escape  the  reproach  of  being 
false  to  the  great  trust  which  our  fatliers  reposed  in  our 
hands  for  present  and  for  future  ages  ;  if  we  would  avoid  the 
utter  and  absolute  overthrow^  of  everj^  principle  which  has  sig- 
nalized this  government  as  a  republic,  and  not  a  despotism  ;. 
if  we,  standing  here  on  this  narrow  isthmus  of  time  which' 
divides  the  living  and  the  dead,  with  the  graves  of  our  an- 
cestors stretching  back^  into  the  past,  and  the  advancing 
footsteps  of  rising  generations  coming  up  in  the  futurCy. 
w^ould  flee  from  the  just  and  awful  condemnation  of  both, 
we  must  return — return  without  delay — to  the  plain,  the 
safe,  and  the  immutable  precepts  of  the  constitution.  Let 
those  who  control  the  administration  now  in  power  give 
over  their  wanderings  into  dangerous  latitudes.  Let  them 
hastily  retrace  their  steps,  and  take  their  stand  within  the 
limits  of  the  law.  Let  them  abandon  their  impious  claim, 
of  power  outside  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 
Let  them  purge  their  minds  of  that  madness  which  dares 
to  treat  American  citizens  as  slaves.  Let  this  be  done,, 
and  public  confidence  will  once  more  brighten  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  a  new  strength  will  spring  up  from  a^ 
sense  of  public  securit3^  Let  this  be  done,  and,  though 
deep  and  dark  calamities  may  overtake  us,  yet  the  primary 
and  fundamental  object  for  which  this  government  was 
founded — the  establishment  of  liberty — can  not  be  defeated.. 
If,  however,  the  present  policy  is  to  be  pursued ;  if  there' 
is  to  be  no  change  in  the  destructive  career  which  now 
usurps  and  supplants  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  then  I 
declare  my  solemn  belief  that  a  scene  of  ruin  is  near  at 
hand  in  this  once  favored  country,  more  mournful  than  that 
over  which  Marius  wept  on  the  plains  of  Carthage,  and. 
more  terrible  than  the  picture  of  desolation  which  marked^ 
the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  of  David. 
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THE  CONSCRIPT  ACT. 

[A  speech  delivered  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  February  23,  1863,  on 

the  Conscription  Bill.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — It  is  either  my  good  fortune  or  my  bad 
fortune  never  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  legislative  body 
until  I  took  my  seat  in  this  Congress.  Consequently  I 
may  not  be  so  familiar  with  tlie  rules  of  propriety  that 
obtain  among  members  of  deliberative  bodies  as  others 
who  have  had  more  experience.  But  I  must  confess,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  with  my  limited  experience,  I  have  observed 
the  course  of  this  debate  with  amazement,  and  with  some 
degree  of  honest  indignation. 

This  debate  was  opened  by  the  gentleman  from  K'ew 
York  [Mr.  Olin],  with  a  lecture  to  this  side  of  the  House,, 
informing  us  how  he  desired  we  should  discuss  this  ques- 
tion, lie  expected  us  to  observe  certain  rules  and  maxims 
laid  down  by  him  for  the  government  of  our  minds  and  of 
our  tongues.  He  informed  us  what  we  were  to  say,  and 
in  what  spirit  we  were  to  say  it.  Our  deportment  was  his 
especial  care.  He  gave  us  that  kind  of  warning  beforehand 
that  schoolmasters  sometimes  indulge  in  when  their  pupils- 
are  about  to  be  paraded  on  exhibition  before  the  public. 
We  were  desired  to  behave  ourselves  and  to  pursue  a  cer- 
tain line  of  conduct  marked  out  for  us  in  advance  hj  his 
magisterial  authority.  The  air  of  a  testy,  domineering 
pedagogue  pervaded  the  style  and  substance  of  all  his 
remarks. 

Now,  sir,  with  all  the  respect  that  I  have  for  the  position 
which  the  gentleman  from  ITew  York  occupies  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Military  Committee,  allow  me  to  inform  him 
plainly  to  his  face  that  I  know  of  nothing  in  his  position, 
nothing  in  his  principles,  nothing  in  his  talents,  nothing 
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in  his  character,  that  entitles  him  to  make,  or  justifies  him 
in  attempting  to  make  for  me,  or  for  any  member  of  the 
minority  on  this  side  of  the  House,  any  rule  of  conduct  on 
any  subject  whatever.  Those  which  he  has  laid  down  to 
^'overn  this  discussion  will  not  find  respectful  considera- 
tion at  my  hands,  much  less  adoption. 

After  him  comes  the  strap  and  button  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Campbell] J"  who  howled  forth  his  threats 
on  this  floor  like  some  angry  animal  in  pursuit  of  prey. 
He  tells  us  what  will  happen  to  us  both  here  and  hereafter. 
He  consigns  us  all,  benevolently  and  charitably,  to  eternal 
condemnation  and  special  damnation.  That  is  very  kind 
of  him.  Possibly  it  has  afibcted  somebody's  nerves. 
Doubtless  it  did  affect  his  own.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
it  did  not  aftect  mine  at  all,  except  as  a  gush  of  harsh  and 
■discordant  sound  is  always  more  or  less  jarring  to  my  nerv- 
ous system.  It  passed  by  this  side  of  the  House  as  mere 
wind,  somewhat  unpleasant  and  disgusting,  but  entirely 
harmless.  I  submit  that  the  military  and  malicious  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  no  right  thus  to  afilict  and 
annoy  the  persecuted  minority  in  this  hall. 

After  him,  in  the  order  of  debate,  on  the  other  side, 
comes  that  strange  and  eccentric  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bingham],  who  so  often  holds  this  House  and  these 
galleries  in  listening  and  wondering  suspense  and  attention. 
In  his  private  intercourse  he  is  one  of  the  kindest  and 
most  amiable  gentlemen  whom  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet;  but  on  this  floor  a  stranger  would  take  him  to  be, 
not  merely  Cato  the  Censor,  for,  I  believe,  Cato  was  very 
dignified,  and  certainly  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  hardly 
€ver  is  [laughter],  but  some  furious  actor  in  a  play,  whose 
part  required  him  to  scold  and  rave  at  every  human  being 
who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  beneath  his  dreadful 
scowl.  He  is  stormy  and  terrible  to  those  who  know  him 
not,  but  to  tljose  who  know  him  w^ell,  gentle  as  summer, 
and  as  tender  as  the  dove  who  wooes  his  mate.  I  am  apolo- 
gizing for  his  manner  to  those  who  do  not  understand  him. 
His  terrific  outbreaks  here  against  the  minority  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  pleasant  episode  to  the  grave  pro- 

*Mr.  C.  always  appeared  in  full  military  uniform. 
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-ceedings  of  this  House,  a  little  ridiculous,  but  perfectly  in- 
nocent. It  is  only  his  manner  that  is  severe,  not  his  mat- 
ter. He  tells  us  what  will  be  tolerated,  and  what  will  not 
be  tolerated,  how  we  shall  behave,  what  we  shall  say,  what 
Avill  be  worthy  of  us,  and  what  unworthy  of  us.  He  starts 
out  by  telling  us  that  the  language  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vallandigham],  who  held  spell- 
bound this  House  from  the  position  in  which  I  stand,  with 
one  of  the  ablest  arguments  I  ever  heard,  was  all  unworthy 
of  a  member  of  this  bod3\  Who  constituted  him  a  judge 
•of  his  colleagues?  Where  does  he  find  the  authoritj^  to 
:arraign  his  peers  on  this  floor?  Sir,  there  is  but  one  reply 
to  language  and  conduct  like  this.  We  reject  with  scorn 
your  unasked  advice;  we  spurn  your  offensive  lectures;  we 
despise  your  puerile  threats;  we  defy  the  malice  which 
actuates  them ;  we  hold  you  and  your  outrageous  insolence 
in  sovereign  and  most  unmitigated  contempt.  While  you 
keep  within  the  rules  of  propriety  and  of  duty  all  will  be 
well;  but  whenever  you  step  out  of  them,  as  you  have  to- 
night, you  have  my  answer. 

Sir,  it  ill  becomes  gentlemen  who  have  met  with  repu- 
diation at  the  hands  of  their  people ;  who,  for  their  policy 
and  conduct  on  this  floor,  have  been  rejected  by  their  own 
constituents,  and  who  stand  condemned  before  the  country, 
to  come  here  and  lecture  Democratic  members.  In  common 
decency  you  ought  to  keep  silent,  as  mere  cumberers  of 
the  ground,  whose  days  are  numbered.  Popular  majori- 
ties have  been  piled  up  against  you  by  thousands  and  tens 
'Of  thousands.  Loyal  people  have  spoken  your  knell;  the 
funeral  bell  has  been  tolled  over  your  political  graves  b}^ 
patriotic  hands ;  the  grass  is  growing  green  on  the  sod  which 
€overs  you.  And  yet  you  dare  come  here  and  lecture  liv- 
ing men!  We  bear  in  our  bodies  political  vitality;  you 
are  political  ghosts,  specters  from  political  grave-yards, 
where  the  people  buried  3^ou  last  fall,  and  wrote  on  your 
tombstones,  "Xo  resurrection."  How  dare  vou  lecture  the 
living,  who  yet  stand  on  the  shores  of  time,  and  who  have 
something  to  do  with  earthl}^  aftairs?  [Laughter.]  I  in- 
Toke  the  spell  of  decency  and  of  regard  for  propriety,  and. 
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in  the  name  of  that  spell,  I  exorcise  these  spirits,  and  tell 
them,  ''  clown,  down,  to  whence  you  came."  [Laughter.} 
The  old  man  whom  Dante  saw  in  his  vision  of  hell,  ''hoary 
white  with  eld,"  sitting 

"  Beside  the  woeful  tide  of  Acheron," 

is  waiting  for  you  below — 

"  Cryino;,  woe  to  you,  wicked  spirits !  hope  not 
Ever  to  see  the  sky  again.     I  come 
To  take  3-ou  to  the  other  shore  across, 
Into  eternal  darkness  there  to  dwell 
In  fierce  heat  and  ice.     And  thou  who  there 
Standest,  live  spirits !  stand  apart  and  leave 
These  who  are  dead." 

You  talk  about  what  is  worthy  and  unworthy.  Shall  I 
accept  gibbering  and  squeaking  political  ghosts,  wlio  will 
troop  home  on  the  4th  of  March  to  the  vast  charnel  house 
of  repudiated  politicians,  as  my  masters  ?  I  own  but  one 
master  in  this  government — it  is  the  sovereign  people.  I 
represent  a  loyal  and  magnificent  constituency.  They 
know  me  well — 

"  They  are  to  m^y  faults  a  little  blind, 
But  to  my  virtues  very  kind." 

"We  live  somewhat  according  to  the  Scriptures,  for  we- 
love  one  another.  What  I  fail  in  works  as  their  repre- 
sentative they  credit  to  good  intentions.  To  them,  in 
grateful  memory  of  the  past,  I  acknowledge  my  responsi- 
bility to-night.  It  is  their  right  to  approve  or  condemn. 
I  accept  no  verdict,  however,  on  my  principles  or  my  con- 
duct at  the  hands  of  the  fossil  remains  of  a  dead  party,, 
which,  when  alive,  was  not  even  respectable.  Before  my 
constituents  I  stand  read}^  to  be  judged.  They  have  al- 
ready judged  me.  They  have  judged  my  Democratic 
friends,  too,  who  sit  around  me.  They  have  judged  my 
Democratic  colleagues  from  the  State  of  Indiana.  We 
have  passed  the  popular  ordeal,  as  you  have ;  and  Avhile 
you  have  been  made  to  ferry  the  melancholy  flood — the 
river  Styx — with  the  grim  ferryman,  which  poets  write 
of,  unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night,  to  return  to  the 
living  land  no  more  in  tlie  flesh,  we  stand  here  renewed 
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and  streiigtbened  by  the  life-giving  power  of  popular  ap- 
proval— the  embodiment  of  tbe  popular  will. 

And  we  return  here  not  as  we  first  came.  When  I  first 
entered  this  hall,  eighteen  months  ago,  I  came  with  a  small 
majority  compared  to  that  which  sends  me  to  the  next 
Congress.  Look  at  the  smiling  faces  of  Democratic  mem- 
bers around  me.  They  have  all  told  the  increase  of  their 
majorities  by  thousands.  IN'ot  one  but  what  met  approval 
at  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  represented.  The  one  or 
two  defeats  over  which  we  mourn  were  accomplished  by  a^ 
change  of  districts.  Are  men  who  come  here  so  indorsed, 
to  sit  quietly  and  allow  you,  whom  the  people  utterly  re- 
pudiate, to  shake  your  fingers  in  our  faces  and  tell  us  our 
duties?  Sir,  while  I  do  not  desire,  as  a  member  of  this- 
House,  to  indulge  in  anything  but  courtesy  in  my  inter- 
course with  its  members ;  while  it  is  pleasant  always  to  me 
to  meet  my  political  opponents  with  nothing  but  personal 
kindness  ;  while  I  desire  the  proceedings  of  any  legislative 
body  with  which  I  may  be  connected  to  proceed  without  a 
single  jar — yet  when  men  so  far  forget  our  rights  and  their 
duties,  so  far  forget  the  proprieties  of  this  place,  so  far 
abuse  their  privileges  as  representatives  as  to  indulge  in 
the  strain  of  remarks  which  we  have  heard  to-night,  I 
should  be  wanting  in  self-respect  if  I  did  not  rebuke  it,, 
and  resent  the  spirit  which  dictates  it. 

'Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  before  the  House  in  this  debate.  We 
have  reached  a  grave  and  melancholy  crisis  in  the  history 
of  this  war;  we  have  reached  a  sad  and  momentous  crisis 
in  the  history  of  our  countrj^,  and  it  becomes  us  standing- 
here,  at  the  close  of  the  37th  Congress,  to  look  back  and. 
indulge  in  some  reminiscences  of  the  past.  Let  us  look 
back  to  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  war.  Let  us  recall  the  principles  then  an- 
nounced by  this  administration.  Let  us  recall  the  pledges 
which  it  gave  that  this  war  should  be  prosecuted  solely  to> 
sustain  the  constitution,  and  thus  preserve  the  Union  as  it 
came  to  us  from  our  ancestors;  and  then  let  us  look  at  the- 
present.     Let  us  behold  the  working  of  the  new  abolition^. 
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corrupt  system  wliicli  has  been  adopted  for  its  prosecution. 
In  this  way  we  can  plainly  determine  why  is  it  that  this 
terrible  crisis  has  been  reached ;  why  is  it  that  a  conscrip- 
tion bill  to  force  soldiers  into  the  field  is  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  this  body  ?  Sir,  let  the  gentlemen  here  re- 
member, as  the  people  of  the  country  well  remember,  the 
unanimity  with  which  that  unparalleled  uprising  of  the 
people  took  place,  when  this  baleful  and  most  disastrous 
war  first  came  upon  us.  It  was  then  announced  that  the 
only  purpose  w^as  to  preserve  the  constitution  and  restore 
the  Union  under  the  constitution.  That  w^as  the  object, 
and  none  other,  wdiich  rallied  the  people  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  I  remember  well  the  first  time  I  lifted  my 
voice  in  this  hall.  It  w^as  just  one  year  ago.  In  that 
speech  I  rehearsed  the  pledges  w^hich  every  department 
of  the  government  had  given  to  the  people,  and  on 
wdiich  an  army  w^as  raised  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
war.  I  read  the  inaugural  of  the  President,  in  which 
he  said  he  had  no  powder  nor  inclination  to  touch  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  States,  and  that  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law  must  be  executed.  I  read  from  his  mes- 
sage to  the  extra  session  of  Congress  in  July,  in  which  he 
reiterated  the  statements  of  his  inaugural  on  these  impor- 
tant questions.  I  rehearsed  the  teachings  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  especially  of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  wdio 
had  spoken  voluminously  upon  these  and  kindred  subjects. 
They  were  all  to  the  same  purpose.  I  recalled  the  an- 
nouncement of  distinguished  generals  in  the  field  sustain- 
ing the  doctrine  proclaimed  by  the  President  and  the 
'Cabinet.  All  announced  then  that  this  w^a'r  w^as  to  be 
p)rosecuted  wdthin,  by  virtue  of,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  constitution  of  the  country.  I  saw,  even  then, 
however,  ugly  symptoms,  clouds  already  gathering  in  the 
sky  portending  that  all  these  pledges  were  to  be  broken. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Elliot]  had  intro- 
duced his  resolutions  looking  to  the  entire  overthrow^  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  connection  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means  [Mr. 
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Stevens],  had  also  introduced  liis  celebrated  resolutions. 
I,  therefore,  at  that  time  read  these  pledges  of  the  govern- 
ment against  the  radical  tendencies,  Avhich  I  saw  develop- 
ing as  rapidl}^  as  the  administration  dared.  I  used,  upon 
that  occasion,  the  following  language,  on  which  I  look 
hack  with  pleasure  to-night : 

''Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  amazed,  utterly  amazed,  when  I 
contrast  the  present  with  the  past  on  this  subject.  All  is 
changed,  at  least  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned.  Pledge 
upon  pledge  has  been  made  by  every  department  of  the 
government  in  the  opening  stages  of  this  conflict.  The- 
national  faith  has  been  plighted  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
most  binding  and  obligatory  manner,  that  the  domestic 
laws  and  customs  of  the  seceded  States  were  not  to  be  vio- 
lated, that  slavery  was  not  to  be  abolished,  that  savages 
were  not  to  be  let  loose.     .     .     . 

"  An  army,  however,  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  now^ 
stands  banded  together  under  the  stern  control  of  military 
discipline.  In  that,  I  suppose,  the  object  of  conservative- 
pledges  is  accomplished,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  this  war,  according  to  the 
view  of  abolitionists.  They  demand  now  that  all  these 
pledges  shall  be  broken."     .     .     . 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  by  one  all  these  fatal  demands  of  ex- 
treme, unconstitutional  abolitionism,  have  been  granted  by 
this  administration.  Everj^  conservative  pledge  by  which 
a  mighty  army  was  obtained,  has  been  broken — every  one. . 
The  people  who  rallied  under  your  pledges  solemnly  given, . 
and  filled  the  ranks  of  your  army,  have  been  deliberately 
deceived.  They  trusted  you  once,  and  you  have  been  false 
to  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  new  army  can  not  be 
raised  from  a  willing  people.  This  is  the  reason  why  j'ou 
seek  to  establish  a  despotism  by  this  bill,  in  order  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  the  army  by  force.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Republican  members  themselves  admit  that, lo3'al  as  are  the- 
people  of  the  country,  j^ou  can  not  get  another  volunteer. 
A  confiding  people  believed,  when  they  drew  tbeir  swords, 
that  it  was  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the  constitution  ; 
they  believed  they  were  following  the  ark  of  the  living; 
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God  tlirougli  the  wilderness,  to  upliold  and  protect  it  from 
the  hands  of  idolators.  This  House  told  them,  the  Presi- 
dent told  them,  the  Cabinet  told  them,  their  leading  gen- 
erals told  them,  that  when  the  army  was  once  raised,  it 
.should  he  used  to  sustain  the  old  glory,  the  old  flag,  to  give 
us  hack  the  Union  and  the  constitution  as  they  were  in  the 
beginning.  But  they  have  been  cruelly  betrayed,  and 
hence,  Mr.  Sj)eaker,  to-night,  this  conscription  bill.  Had 
this  war  been  conducted  for  the  constitution,  no  coercion 
"would  have  had  to  be  practiced  upon  the  people  of  the 
!N"orth ;  no  conscription  bill  would  now  be  needed.  If  the 
people  did  not  feel — if  they  did  not  know  that  they  have 
been  deceived  and  their  confidence  used  for  corrupt  and 
unlawful  ends;  if  they  did  not  feel  that  their  blood  had 
been  taken  for  purposes  never  contemplated  by  them ;  if 
they  did  not  feel  that  their  first-born  had  been  stricken 
vdown  in  battle  to  carry  out  purposes  which  were  hidden 
from  them  when  they  were  seduced  by  false  promises  into 
the  ranks — if  the  people  were  not  deeply  impressed  with  all 
this,  you  would  not  now  have  a  bill  before  this  House  au- 
thorizing, in  violation  of  the  constitution,  the  exercise  of  a 
•despotic,  a  conscriptive,  a  coercive  power  over  the  loyal 
people  of  the  country  to  get  another  army.  You  have  de- 
stroyed the  public  confidence,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
you  are  now  resorting  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  much  hostile  criticism,  and 
listened  to  many  assaults  made  on  the  minority  of  this 
House,  because  of  the  party  spirit  which  it  is  alleged  we 
have  shown.  We  came  here  feeble,  it  is  true;  we  came 
surrounded  by  the  flames  of  popular  frenzy,  equal  almost 
to  the  flames  through  which  the  three  Hebrew  children 
walked  in  the  days  of  old.  The  smell  of  fire,  however,  is 
not,  I  believe,  on  our  garments.  We  have  been  wonder- 
fully preserved  thus  far  from  the  malignant  machinations 
of  those  who  persecute  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 

Sir,  when  this  memorable  and  mischievous  Congress  first 
met,  your  w^atchw^ord  of  falsehood  and  delusion  was  "  no 
party."  All  party  spirit  was  to  be  banished.  All  party 
purposes  were  to  be  abandoned.     Party  schemes  and  party 
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principles  were  all  to  be  laid  aside,  and  perfect  unity  was 
to  prevail  in  the  ITorth  for  the  preservation  of  our  blessed 
Union.  'No  former  party  platforms  were  to  be  considered. 
A  universal  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  of  them  all  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  You  quoted  the  words  of  the  great 
Douglas  in  his  dying  hour  to  support  you  in  your  enormous 
imposition  upon  the  people.  Sir,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  life, 
was  ready,  as  he  would  be  now  if  he  were  alive,  to  sink  all 
party,  to  yield  every  other  consideration  upon  earth,  for  the 
good  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  And  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  true  to  his  dying  admonitions  on  this  subject, 
has  brought  forward  not  one  l)^vtj  measure  in  this  Con- 
gress— not  one.  Put  that  in  your  list  of  articles  to  be  re- 
membered in  that  long  Siberian  banishment  to  which  you 
hasten.  We  have  kept  the  injunction  of  the  dying  chief- 
tain. But  how  has  it  been  with  you,  so  loud  in  professions 
and  so  empty  of  even  decent  works  ?  With  the  admoni- 
tion of  Douglas  upon  your  lips,  you  have  trampled  under 
foot  all  the  principles  held  most  dear  by  him.  You  have 
insulted  him  in  his  grave.  You  have  mocked  the  memory 
of  his  whole  public  life.  You  have  poured  out  your  croc- 
odile tears  and  lifted  up  your  spurious  grief  over  his  death 
only  to  take  shelter  under  his  great  name  for  the  purposes 
of  popular  deception.  You  are  false  and  offensive  mourn- 
ers at  our  funeral.  Stand  aside,  and  let  the  friends  of  the 
great  dead  surround  his  bier ;  and,  for  fear  you  will  again 
deceive  the  country,  I  will  this  night  tear  off  your  masks, 
and  let  your  sinister  countenances  and  your  miserable  and 
unholy  purposes  be  seen  in  their  true  light.  It  is  a  work 
that  has  been  needed  on  this  floor  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
take  some  reproach  to  myself  that  it  has  not  been  done  be- 
fore. I  would  feel  this  reproach  more,  however,  if  I  was 
not  conscious  that  you  had  saved  yourselves,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  suppressing  discussion  by  a  cowardly  resort  to 
the  rules  of  this  House. 

Sir,  when  you  came  here  crying  "  no  party,"  your  first 
act  of  legislation  was  to  engraft  on  the  statute-book  the 
very  soul  and  vitality  of  the  Chicago  23latform,  a  law  to 
carry  out  a  principle  against  which  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
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warred  until  lie  died.  In  hot  haste  you  carried  out  the* 
principle  of  intervention  in  the  Territories.  You  abolished 
slavery  in  them  all.  You  passed  a  Wilmot  proviso  every- 
where. Loudly  and  furiously  protesting  against  any  party 
measures,  with  one  felonious  grab  you  took  all  that  your 
party  ever  dared  openly  to  contend  for.  If  we  gently 
hinted  that  this  was  bad  faith,  we  were  silenced  by  th& 
clamorous  cry  of  the  whole  pack  yelling  after  us  that  we 
were  traitors.  If  we  ventured  to  suggest  that  you  were 
taking  advantage  of  a  dark  hour  and  stormy  night  in  the 
history  of  our  poor  country  to  cheat  the  public  mind  in 
regard  to  j^our  ultimate  designs,  we  Avere  cried  down  in- 
stantly b}^  mercenary  throats  and  venal  and  corrupt  news- 
jDapers.  You  carried  out  the  Chicago  platform,  but  you  did. 
not  stop  there.  You  continued  your  cry  of  "  no  party!  no 
party  !"  But  what  w^as  the  next  measure  ?  You  launched 
out  a  little  further  into  the  sea  of  abolitionism.  One  of 
the  pet  schemes  of  the  Abolition  party  proper  has  been  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  You  seized  upon  it  and  brought  it 
forward  in  the  name  of  no  party.  When  the  minority  de- 
nounced it,  when  the  venerable  and  distinguished  states- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Crittenden]  appealed  to  you  to 
forbear,  we  were  informed  by  such  models  of  patriotism 
and  Unionism  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  LovejoyJ 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens],  that 
the  loyalty  of  the  Democracy  and  the  border  State  mem- 
bers was  sorely  questioned  and  narrowly  suspected.  You 
carried  it  out  by  your  w^ell-drilled  majority,  and  you  thereby^ 
taxed  my  constituents  and  yours,  Mr.  Speaker  [Mr.  Colfax 
in  the  chair],  to  buy  the  black  chambermaids,  barbers,  and 
broken-clowni  boot-blacks  in  this  city.  You  made  them 
free,  it  is  true,  but  their  freedom  has  been  to  them  a  curse 
and  not  a  blessing,  as  the  daily  pictures  on  these  streets 
amply  testify.  It  was  necessary,  however,  I  suppose,  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  that  white  men  should 
be  taxed  to  pay  for  black  men,  and  to  support  them  in 
idleness  and  vice.  And  if  I  raise  my  voice  against  the 
taxing  of  my  constituents  for  such  infamous  purposes,  I  am 
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told  that  it  is  no  time  now  for  any  party  spirit.  Perhaps 
you  are  correct  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  on  this  side 
of  the  House.  You  need  an  entire  monopoly  of  it  your- 
selves, in  order  to  carry  out  the  malevolent  schemes  of  the 
Abolition  party. 

You  have  left  nothing  undone  in  the  whole  range  of 
fanaticism  to  overwhelm  the  land  with  universal  abolition- 
ism— not  merely  abolitionism  of  the  old  sort,  but  abolition- 
ism of  a  new  type,  which  makes  the  white  man  work  for 
the  negro  instead  of  the  negro  working  for  the  white  man, 
according  to  the  obsolete  ideas  of  our  fathers.  You  have 
gone  vigorously  to  work,  taking  advantage  of  our  national 
distress,  to  carry  out  every  abolition  measure  ever  dreamed 
of  by  the  wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  zealots  of  the  abo- 
lition faith.  You  have  taken  advantage  of  this  war  to 
corrupt  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  only  two  negro  governments  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  our  national  equals.  Not  content  with  your  own 
country  as  a  theater  for  your  own  folly,  you  have  gone, 
like  so  many  Captain  Cooks,  circumnavigating  the  world, 
hunting  for  islands  in  the  sea,  and  distant  shores  on  which 
to  display  your  bastard  benevolence  and  your  insane  tran- 
scendentalism. You  found  Liberia,  you  found  Hayti,  and 
3'ou  made  this  once  prou^d  Eepublic  take  off  its  hat  and  ex- 
change bows  of  equality  with  Ethiopia.  The  people  are 
taxed  to  send  ministers  to  these  dusky  barbarians,  in  order 
to  show  the  world  that  negro  equality  is  at  last  one  of  the 
institutions  of  this  country.  The  negroes,  of  course,  feel 
flattered  by  these  delicate  attentions,  though  I  confess  they 
have  no  reason  to,  for  I  have  always  held  that  respectable 
negroes  were  much  better  in  every  respect  than  white  men 
Avho  recognized  their  civil  or  social  equalit}^  But  the 
African,  in  this  instance  at  least,  has  taken  our  advances 
kindly,  and  I  see  by  the  papers  that  his  sable  highness, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
Hayti  to  the  Republican  Court  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  just 
arrived  in  'New  York,  and  will  soon  salute  the  refined 
social  circles  here  with  the  odors  of  his  diplomatic  presence. 
I  take  the  following  from  the  Kew  York  Herald^  and  as  it 
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will  be  precious  intelligence  to  the  majority  here,  I  gladly ; 
furnish  it,  and  trust  it  may  give  you  pleasant  dreams  to- 
night : 

"  Personal  Intelligence — The  Minister  from  Hayti. — 
F.  Romaine,  Charge  de  Affaires  from  Hayti  to  the  United 
States,  is  stopping  at  the  St.  Mcholas  Hotel,  with  his  sec- 
retary of  legation,  D.  Bruno.  The  minister  is  about 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  of  medium  height,  and  exceedingly 
dark  and  swarthy  complexion.  He  wears  a  heavy  black 
mustache  and  imperial.  His  hair  is  generally  a  little  fuzzy 
and  woolly-looking,  which  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  care- 
ful dressing,  as,  after  undergoing  a  course  of  tonsorial 
manipulations,  it  would  lie  as  straight  as  that  of  any  Saxon 
among  us.  The  cheek  bones  are  rather  higher  than  are 
usually  seen  in  this  latitude.  The  prevailing  expression 
of  his  face  is  good-natured  and  friendly.  Heavy  black 
eyebrows  arch  over  a  pair  of  fine,  full  black  eyes,  which 
seem  always  ready  to  gleam  and  light  up  with  merriment. 
During  his  stay  at  the  St.  Mcholas  Hotel  the  habitues  of 
that  establishment  have,  on  several  occasions,  had  an  op- 
portunity to  witness  his  proficiency  at  billiards.  He 
handles  a  cue  with  almost  the  skill  of  a  Phelan  or  Kava- 
naugh.  Cigarettes  he  smokes  in  great  quantities,  and  as- 
tonishes the  beholders  by  the  ea^se  and  nonchalance  with 
which  he  ejects  the  smoke  from  his  nostrils.  In  many  dif- 
ferent ways  he  has  managed  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  all 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  and  the  opinion  of  his 
sociability  and  courtesy  is  very  unanimous.  The  secretary 
of  legation,  D.  Bruno,  is  a  much  younger  man.  In  his 
appearance  there  are  several  indications  that  the  blood  of 
the  children  of  Ham  courses  through  his  veins.  He  is  not 
so  thoroughly  proficient  in  the  English  language  as  the 
minister,  who  speaks  it  with  great  correctness  and  purity. 
They  are  expected  to  leave  for  Washington  in  a  few  days." 

Let  them  come,  and  that  speedily.  There  is  .a  fitness 
in  all  things,  and  they  ought  to  be  here  to  lend  color  to 
the  other  dark  affairs  of  this  administration. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  measure  which  sails  under  the 
no-party  flag,  and  to  which  I  wish  to  allude.    You  propose  to 
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levy  contributions  on  the  wliite  labor  of  this  land  to  pay 
for  the  negroes,  not  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
in  Marj^land,  Missouri,  and  in  all  other  States  of  the  Union 
where  they  have  them  to  sell,  and  where  the  people  still 
claim  to  be  loyal.  It  is  proposed  to  tax  the  farms,  and 
the  houses,  the  live  stock,  the  blooded  horses,  the  cattle, 
the  flocks,  and  the  herds — to  tax  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
white  laborer — to  mortgage  all  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try, to  mortgage  all  the  owners  of  it,  and  the  unborn  chil- 
dren for  a  hundred  years  to  come,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  this  delirious  scheme  of  emancipation.  You  say 
it  is  not  much  for  the  people  to  bear.  'No,  not  much ! 
Ten  millions  to  Maryland!  Fifteen  millions  to  Missouri! 
Bills  are  here  to  that  effect.  And  this  is  only  the  com- 
mencement. It  is  but  a  trifle  !  The  old  farmer  can  go  to 
his  work  a  little  earlier  and  stay  at  it  a  little  later,  and 
work  a  little  harder ;  there  will  only  be  one  meal  a  day 
less,  perhaps  ;  the  children  will  have  to  do  with  less  school- 
ing ;  little  luxuries  and  innocent  amusements  will  not  be 
afforded  by  the  honest  poor  ;  money  must  be  earned  and 
saved  up  against  the  day  of  the  tax-gatherer,  to  buy  negroes 
with.  Do  n't  murmur,  either,  children  of  toil,  for  the  up- 
start dictators  here  say  that  would  be  disloyal.  Be  still 
while  the  robber  takes  your  money,  or  he  may  take  your 
life.  Sir,  will  this  madness  never  cease  ?  Can  you  learn 
nothing  by  experience — that  schoolmaster  which  teaches 
the  most  foolish  ?  Sir,  I  say  here  now  that  not  one  dollar, 
not  one  cent,  will  the  people  I  represent  ever  pay  to  Mis- 
souri, to  Maryland,  or  to  any  other  State,  to  purchase  their 
slaves.  And  you  can  not  make  them.  Please  remember 
this.  You  can  not  lawfully  add  untold  millions  to  our 
taxes  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  people  will  repudiate  this 
illegitimate  item  of  expensive  fanaticism.  I  say  it  boldly, 
and  I  say  it  plainly.  It  ought  to  be  understood.  The  days 
of  this  Congress  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  may  as 
well  have  a  plain  talk  among  ourselves  before  we  part.  If 
you  propose  at  this  time,  with  government  credit  at  sixty 
per  cent,  below  par  ;  if  you  propose,  with  $2,500,000,000 
of  indebtedness  ;  if  you  propose,  with  a  distracted  conn- 
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try,  with  the  agricultural  pursuits  depressed,  and  the  whole- 
land  groaning  from  the  effects  of  this  war ;  if  you  propose^ 
in  full  view  of  all  these  things,  to  tax  the  people,  in  addition 
to  what  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  government,  to  an  un- 
limited extent — perhaps  hundreds  of  millions — for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  compensated  emancipation,  for  the 
purpose  of  flooding  the  free  States  with  free  negroes,  then 
you  may  make  up  your  minds  for  trouhle.  The  money 
will  not  he  paid,  and  you  can  not  compel  it.  You  will  find 
at  last  who  owns  and  controls  this  government.  The  peo- 
ple will  assert  the  original  divine  right  of  the  oppressed 
and  outraged.  They  will  sa}^  to  you,  in  the  language  of  the- 
constitution,  "We,  the  people,  made  this  government;  you 
are  not  our  masters,  hut  our  servants ;  we  are  your  mas- 
ters.'' The  stream  can  not  get  ahove  its  source.  They 
will  arise  and  say,  "You  shall  ohey  us;  we  will  not  ohey 
you ;  we  are  the  source  and  fountain  of  power,  you  are  not.'* 

A  strange  error  has  crept  into  the  ]3nblic  mind — a  very 
strange  error.  Men  talk  as  if  they  could  force  and  coerce 
public  sentiment.  The  very  theory  of  our  government 
forbids  it.  The  theor}^  of  our  government  is  that,  not 
Abraham  Lincoln,  not  his  Cabinet,  not  you  men  whose- 
lingering  footsteps  are  just  departing  from  these  places 
forever,  constitute  this  government,  but  that  the  people 
made  it  all,  and  constitute  all  its  parts.  They  made  it,  and 
they  will  uphold  it  in  the  mode  which  satisfies  themselves. 
But  not  only  that;  thej^  will  make  you  obey  the  consti- 
tution in  its  spirit,  which  is  the  concentrated  will  of  the 
people. 

JSText  in  order,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  public 
sentiment,  and  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  unity  of  pur- 
pose, I  presume,  comes  the  proclamation  of  the  President, 
of  September.  Ten  days  before  he  issued  it  he  said,  him- 
self, to  the  Chicago  ministers,  that  he  had  not  the  power  tO' 
promulgate  such  a  document,  and  that  it  would  do  no  good 
if  he  did.  In  that  he  was  right  for  once.  But  I  suppose 
he  gave  way  to  pressure.  Yes,  pressure.  He  was  pressed. 
By  whom?  By  Horace  Greeley,  that  political  harlot,  who^ 
ajppeared  in  a  praying  attitude  in  behalf  of  twenty  millions- 
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of  people.  He  gave  way  to  pressure  brought  to  bear,  too, 
by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  They  represented  that 
twenty  millions  of  loyal  hearts  were  praying  for  the  issu- 
ing of  this  great  deed  of  emancipation — this  great  proclama- 
tion of  liberty  which,  in  the  well-rounded  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bingham],  rung  out  freedom  to 
the  whole  earth,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  He 
gave  way  to  the  pressure,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  experienced 
relief.  This  was  Jacksonian,  very.  It  showed  what  is 
known  as  backbone.  At  least  it  showed  quality,  if  not 
•  quantity.  I  have  an  immense  respect  for  an  executive  who 
violates  his  oath  under  the  pressure  of  impertinent  m.ed- 
dlers.  But  the  President  was  told  of  the  moral  and  mili- 
tary effect  of  such  a  proclamation,  and  I  presume  he  be- 
lieved all  he  heard  was  true.  But  the  gentleman  from 
■Ohio  [Mr.  Bingham]  was  unfortunate  in  his  musical  recita- 
tion of  the  I^ew  England  song,  a  few  minutes  ago  : 

**  We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham, 
Six  liiindred  thousand  strong." 

For  if  anybody  is  on  the  way  here  to  swell  the  broken 
I'anks  of  the  army  under  the  inspiration  of  that  proclama- 
tion, he  is  tarrying  long.  His  arrival  has  not  been  noticed 
in  the  papers. 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  true,  told  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  highways  and  by-ways,  all  the  way  from  Bos- 
ton to  this  city,  would  be  crowded  and  thronged  by  men 
rushing  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  They  would  swarm, 
said  he,  suggesting  the  swarming  of  animals,  migrating 
from  one  countr}^  to  another.  All  Massachusetts  would  be 
here,  and  a  gentleman  near  me  remarks  that  it  would  have 
increased  the  decency  of  the  population  of  this  city.  Per- 
haps it  w^ould.  I  w^ould  gratefully  accept  any  change  as 
an  experiment.  I  think  there  could  be  nothing  lost.  But 
why  did  they  not  come  ?  I  expected  them  all  here.  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  too,  said  that  everybody  else  would  come ; 
and  who  ever  knew  a  fanatical  newspaper  editor  to  tell 
anything  but  the  truth  ?  I  saw  vanishing  from  my  fearful 
gsize  all  prospect  of  conscription.     All  were  to  be  volun- 
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teers — all  the  country  again  spontaneously  ligliting  up  like 
a  prairie  on  fire. 

But  the  pressure  pressed.  The  President  gave  way,  the 
proclamation  was  issued,  and  lo  !  the  mountain  had  labored^ 
and  the  mouse  came  forth.  Massachusetts,  this  hour,  in- 
stead of  crowding  the  highways  and  b3^-ways  with  her  sons^ 
has  her  Senator,  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  pressing  a  con- 
script bill  through  the  Senate,  when  his  own  State  stands 
in  defiance  of  the  call  made  upon  her  last  summer.  To- 
day her  quota  is  not  full,  and  her  Governor  has  become  an 
itinerant  recruiting-sergeant  in  search  of  negroes  to  fill  up 
the  regiments  of  Massachusetts  troops,  under  the  call  made 
last  fall  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
response  of  Massachusetts  to  the  proclamation. 

And  the  gentleman  from  ISTew  York,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  this  House  [Mr.  Olin], 
comes  here,  and  has  to  admit  his  State  is  delinquent  thirty 
thousand  troops,  under  the  calls  already  made  upon  her. 
I  do  not  confine  myself  to  exact  numbers,  but  I  state  the 
fact  that  she  is  delinquent. 

A  few  words  further,  however,  upon  the  policy  which 
has  actuated  this  administration  in  its  conduct  of  the  war. 
And  I  am  submitting  these  facts  here  to-night  to  the 
House,  and  to  the  country,  as  the  reason  wh}^  no  more 
troops  can  be  raised  without  coercion,  without  force,  w^ith- 
out  conscription.  I  am  showing  up  this  abolition  policy 
as  a  reason  why  the  loyal  enthusiasm  which  impelled  men 
at  first  to  rush  to  the  field,  under  a  mistaken  confidence 
and  reliance  upon  the  good  faith  of  this  administration, 
can  no  longer  be  relied  on.  It  has  become  chilled  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people.  And  I  contend  that  this  proclama- 
tion, and  these  schemes  of  emancipation,  have  worked  these 
fatal  results.  Their  eflect  was  long  ago  foretold  by  the 
conservative  men  of  the  country.  You  would  not  heed 
the  warning,  and  the  poor  bleeding  country  is  now  to  reap> 
the  fruits  of  your  stubborn  and  wicked  disregard  of  the- 
public  will.     I  challenge  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of 
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the  House  once  more  before  the  tribunal  of  the  American 
people  upon  these  subjects. 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  Democratic  party,  sir,  I  have  no 
fears.  It  is  the  party  of  the  constitution ;  and,  armed  in  the 
panoply  of  truth,  and  with  eternal  principles  as  our  shield, 
we  can  safely  and  firmly  go  before  the  people  and  challenge 
the  popular  verdict.  Once  more  I  am  willing  to  submit  these 
issues  to  the  country.  You  started  in  this  war  with  the 
pledges  I  have  spoken  of.  You  have  broken  them  all. 
You  have  cried  out  "  no  party  "  in  this  hall  ever  since  the 
war  commenced,  and  in  the  name  of  "  no  party  "  you  have 
liberated  slaves,  and  abolished  slavery  wherever  you  can 
get  at  it.  You  have  recognized  negro  governments  ;  you 
have  taxed  white  men  to  pay  for  black  men  ;  you  have 
taxed  even  the  soldier  in  the  ranks,  from  his  hard-earned 
pittance,  to  buy  the  negroes  in  this  district  and  elsewhere^ 
You  have  revolutionized  the  entire  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. Do  you  think  you  are  to  be  sustained  ?  Do  you 
think  the  soldier  will  sustain  you  ? 

You  propose  to  put  the  black  man  alongside  of  the  loyal 
white  soldier.  You  propose  to  buy  negroes,  steal  negroes, 
light  for  negroes,  obtain  negroes  in  any  way,  and  then  hu- 
miliate and  disgrace  the  white  soldier  by  his  presence  and 
contact  in  the  ranks.  A  law  to  that  effect  has  passed  this 
House,  and  does  not  pass  the  Senate  only  because  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Militar}^  Committee  in  that  body  states  that 
there  already  exists  a  sufficient  law  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject. You  have  thus  outraged  and  insulted  all  classes  of 
citizens,  but  the  soldier  most  of  all.  Is  it  strange,  then, 
that  no  more  volunteers  come  to  the  standard  of  war? 
You  have  betrayed  the  loyal  heart  of  the  country,  and  that 
betrayal  rises  up  in  judgment  against  you,  audits  off'spring, 
the  birth  of  that  betrayal,  is  this  fearful,  odious,  and  des- 
potic conscription  bill.  It  is  the  work  of  your  own  hands. 
You  are  its  authors.  You  begat  it  by  virtue  of  the  decep- 
tion you  practiced  on  the  people.  You  have  created  the  ne- 
cessity for  it  by  your  own  conduct.  E'ot  satisfied,  however, 
with  betraying  the  people  in  all  matters  of  policy — not  sat- 
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isfied  with  taking  their  blood  aud  treasure  under  false  pre- 
tenses— you  have  done  more. 

'No  conservative  general  can  stand  before  the  consuming 
flames  that  emanate  from  the  seething  cauldron — the  boil- 
ing cess-pool  of  fanaticism  which  controls  this  administra- 
tion. Aye,  sir,  you  struck  down  McClellan  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  You  struck  him  down  because  he  w^as  in  the 
way  of  your  radical  abolition  schemes.  It  w^as  another 
step  in  the  betrayal  of  the  people.  Go  with  me  to  the 
townships  in  Indiana,  Mr.  Speaker;  go  to  the  hamlets,  go 
to  the  school-houses,  and  meet  there  the  loyal  farmers  who 
pay  their  taxes  from  their  well-w^orn  pocket-books — not 
your  flash  speculators  in  stocks  on  Wall  street ;  not  your 
political  or  banking  gamblers  and  sw^indling  contractors, 
who  control  this  government,  and  who  surround  this  Capi- 
tol like  jackals  and  unclean  beasts,  like  kites  and  carrion 
•crows,  watching  and  snufling  for  plunder  amid  the  mis- 
fortunes that  have  befallen  the  country ;  not  that  class  of 
men,  but  men  who  are  devoted  to  the  old  constitution, 
who  worship  reverently  after  the  old  forms  of  religion, 
wdio  love  their  country  and  maintain  their  own  honor — 
go  and  ask  these  men,  upon  whom  you  have  to  rely 
for  this  government,  what  they  think  of  the  removal  of 
George  B.  McClellan  from  the  command  of  their  sons. 
They  w^ill  tell  you  that  their  sons  love  him  as  no  chief- 
tain was  ever  loved  by  his  troops  since  the  days  of  the 
great  ITapoleon.  They  will  tell  you  that,  in  spite  of  all 
jealousies  and  assailants,  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever 
gained  a  battle  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ; 
and  as  plain  people,  will  tell  you  that  in  their  minds  his 
removal  was  caused  by  the  machinations,  the  mischiev- 
ous machinations,  of  the  radical  element  which  prevails 
here,  and  wdiich  is  now  running  the  government  to  de- 
struction in  this  Capitol.  This,  sir,  is  the  firm  belief  of 
the  country,  and  you  will  have  to  meet  it.  The  removal 
of  General  McClellan  was  simply  another  chapter  in  the 
history  of  popular  betrayal  and  deception.  General  Porter 
fell  under  the  same  influences,  and  perished  because  he  was 
McClellan's  friend.     Men  and  measures  must  all  alike  be 
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-nbolitioiiized,  or  they  are  crushed.  Xo  mau  is  loyal  if  lie 
fails  to  worship  at  the  radical  shrine.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
consider  me  disloyal  for  this  speech.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose I  care  for  your  opinion  whether  I  am  disloyal  or  not? 
I  return  the  compliment  most  heartily  and  sincerely.  I 
think  you  are  disloyal,  and  there  we  are  even.  When  you 
say  I  am  disloyal  to  my  country,  I  repel  it.  In  return,  I 
charge  that  you  are  disloyal  to  the  constitution,  and  I 
prove  it.  And  he  who  is  false  to  the  constitution,  is  false 
to  the  country.  I  know  of  no  country  outside  of  that 
instrument. 

W'hat  is  my  country  wdien  the  constitution  goes  down  ? 
Is  it  land  and  water?  Shall  we  adopt  the  dogma  of  tyrants, 
that  a  government  may  exist  simply  by  reason  of  force  and 
power  throughout  the  boundaries  of  a  given  territory?  I 
say  you  are  false  and  disloyal  to  my  couutrj^ — the  country 
of  the  constitution.  Then  we  are  even.  'No,  not  even  ;  for 
I  prove  my  assertion,  and  you  do  not.  And  here,  to-night,' 
on  parting,  I  say  to  you  that  there  is  nothing  lost  on  our 
side,  so  far  as  a  poor  opinion  of  each  other  is  concerned, 
on  that  subject.  You  may  call  us  disloyal  if  it  will  ease 
your  hearts  any ;  but  our  opinion  here  upon  this  side  of 
the  House  is  just  as  firm — I  can  speak  for  every  one  here — 
is  just  as  well  defined,  just  as  sharply  and  clearly  made  up, 
that  the  majority  of  this  House  has  been  disloyal,  in  the 
acts  I  have  enumerated,  and  in  the  general  scope  of  its 
conduct,  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  if  you  had 
been  convicted  of  overt  treason,  and  stood  ready  to  be 
executed  according  to  law.  We  go  further.  We  think 
that  the  administration  itself  has  been  rankly  disloyal  to 
the  constitution,  and  in  that  opinion  the  advantage  which 
we  have  over  you  is,  that  the  people  who  made  the  consti- 
tution, and  who  constitute  this  government,  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  sustain  us,  while  they  repudiate  you. 
That  is  our  advantage  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Moorhead  [in  his  seat]:  W^e  will  have  it  all  over 


again. 


Mr.  Yoorhees :  Yes,  we  will  have  it  all  over  again,  if 
you  shall  ever  be  able  to  stand  up  long  enough  before  the 
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people  to  be  knocked  down.     That  is  the  only  doubtful 
question  left. 

But  there  is  another  feature  in  the  conduct  of  this 
administration  and  its  supporters  that  goes  as  a  reason 
why  troops  can  not  now  be  brought  into  the  field  as  vol- 
unteers, and  a  despotic  conscription  bill  has  to  be  passed. 
The  people  of  the  country  have  seen  public  economy  dis- 
regarded. They  have  seen  thieves  and  plunderers  in  the 
high  places  of  the  government  not  only  unrebuked,  but 
rewarded  by  promotion  to  higher  honors  in  place  and  profit. 
They  have  seen  fortunes  more  than  mountain  high  made 
in  a  single  night  by  political  favorites.  'No,  sir ;  keep  still, 
sir.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Covode,  who- 
made  a  remark  in  his  seat]  can  speak  feelingly  and  know- 
ingly and  understandingly,  I  have  no  doubt,  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  which  I  allude.  He  has  his  friend,  the  late  Secretary 
of  War,  the  late  Minister  to  Russia,  the  late  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  in  Pennsjdvania,  I  presume  in  his- 
mind.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  delicate  point  with  him.  I 
have  by  my  side,  however,  my  very  distinguished  and  re- 
liable friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes],  who  always 
comes  to  my  relief,  and  if  I  can  not  prove  Simon  Cameron 
and  some  of  his  friends  plunderers  and  public  thieves  by  him,. 
I  will  give  up  the  case.  [Laughter.]  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  first  settle  with  his  friend  from 
Massachusetts  before  he  even  looks  toward  me  again.  Set- 
tle that  question  among  yourselves.  The  public  mind  has 
settled  it  long  ago.  I  repeat,  the  people  have  seen  fraud 
and  profligac}^  prevailing  in  high  places.  They  have  seen 
another  thing  in  the  progress  of  this  war,  and  especially  at 
this  time  and  in  its  present  lamentable  stage. 

They  have  seen  these  contractors  and  plunderers  and 
lobby  thieves  surrounding  the  Capitol,  creating  a  swell 
mob  in  these  galleries,  the  greediest  of  the  greedy,  the 
hungriest  of  all  animals  that  ever  infested  in  droves  and 
packs  the  haunts  of  political  offal.  They  have  heard  them 
the  loudest  and  most  persistent  for  the  continued  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war.  No  abuse  can  be  denounced  that  we  do 
not  hear  the  cry  of  treason  from  their  hungry  lips.     What 
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does  it  matter  to  them  that  the  poor  soldier  lays  stiff  in 
the  snow  upon  his  thin  blanket  ?  They  go  upon  the  motto  :. 
"  Put  money  in  thy  pocket ;  put  money  in  thy  pocket." 
If  you  think  that  the  people  are  blind  to  this  state  of 
affairs  you  are  mistaken.  They  know  it  all  by  heart. 
They  know  that  these  loathsome  cormorants  are  encamped 
here  to  eat  out  their  substance.  They  know  that  they  are 
the  Hessians  of  this  war,  and  that  no  peace  will  be  per- 
mitted to  revisit  this  bleeding  land  as  long  as  villainy  can 
find  pay  in  the  coffers  of  the  government,  if  this  evil  brood 
can  prevent  it.  But,  sir,  I  thank  God  that  handwriting  is 
on  the  wall.  The  corrupt  and  impious  feast  of  Belshazzar, 
the  king,  his  princes,  his  parasites  and  concubines,  is  about 
over.  "  They  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold 
and  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone."  But 
in  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and 
wrote  their  doom  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the 
plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace.  And  the  fingers 
of  the  American  people  are  busily  engaged  in  writing  a 
doom  equally  terrible  against  those  who  have  turned  the 
temple  of  our  fathers  into  a  den  of  thieves. 

The  people  have  seen  other  things,  however,  to  discour- 
age them  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  They  have  seen 
you  take  advantage  of  the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
try'— you  men  who  represent  the  spindles  and  looms  of  ^ew 
England ;  they  have  seen  you  coming  here  and  forcing  on 
the  agricultural  portions  of  the  country  a  tariff  which  is  a. 
robbery,  a  direct  plunder  on  honest  labor  ;  they  have  seen 
you  develop  the  most  selfish,  greedy,  degrading  element 
of  the  human  heart — the  love  of  gain  by  unfair  means — 
taxing  the  whole  country  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
merely  personal  interests.  To-day  the  western  farmer,  the 
western  mechanic,  pays  three  or  four  times  the  ordinary 
price  for  the  articles  which  he  has  to  buy  from  you,  and 
which  he  can  buy  nowhere  else. 

The  people  understand  it  well.  They  know  that  this 
increase  of  price  does  not  go  into  the  treasury  of  their  be- 
loved country;  that  it  does  not  go  even  into  the  coffers 
*'  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal ;"  but  that  it  goea 
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•  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  millionaire,  the  nabob,  the 
monopolist  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  They  know 
all  that.  It  makes  them  tired  of  war.  They  are  sore  at 
heart,  and  see  no  hope  of  success,  justice,  .union,  or  consti- 
tutional liberty  at  your  hands. 

All  your  boasts  of  patriotism,  all  your  inspiring  appeals 
to  the  people,  fall  hollow  and  empty  upon  their  ears.  You 
are  to  them,  and  in  their  sight,  like  whited  sepulchers — fair 
and  enticing  without,  but  full  of  rottenness  and  dead  men's 
bones  within.  You  have  been  false  to  your  trusts,  false  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  false  to  the  declarations  in 
"which  you  set  forth  the  purposes  for  which  the  war  was  to 
be  carried  on.  You  have  been  false  in  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  coLintrv,  which  robs  one  section  for  the  benefit  of 
.another. 

Mr.  Olin:  "Will  the  gentleman  allow  me — 

Mr.  Voorhees :  JSTo,  sir ;  the  people  have  seen  these 
things,  and  they  have  seen  more.  They  have  not  only 
seen  the  object  and  purpose  of  this  war  perverted  from  a 
prosecution  of  it  in  support  of  the  constitution  into  a  war 
for  the  liberation  of  the  slave  and  the  prostration  of  State 
rights — a  war  of  proclamations,  by  which  State  sovereignty 
is  struck  down ;  but  they  have  seen  the  proclamation  mak- 
ing black  men  free,  very  appropriately  followed  by  one 
making  white  men  slaves. 

I  allude  to  the  proclamation  of  last  September,  which  I 
attempted  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  other  day — a  proc- 
lamation subjecting  to  the  President's  will  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  This,  too,  comes  as  an  incident, 
and  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  this  war;  and 
you  have  at  last  reached  a  point  where  the  popular  mind  is 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  belief  that  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  present  line  of  policy  will 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  in  the  over- 
throw of  civil  liberty,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  the  elevation  of  the  black  man  and  the  degrada- 
tioii  of  the  white  man  in  the  social  and  political  status  of 
the  country. 

The  subject  of  arrests  made  under  the  proclamation  sus- 
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pending  the  habeas  corpus,  has  been  too  ably  discussed  for 
me  to  cuter  upon  it  now  in  any  detail.     The  subject  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  eloquent,  and  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vallandigham],  who  preceded 
me  in  this  debate.     But,  sir,  it  is  a  dangerous  ingredient  to- 
cast,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  into  the  boiling  caldron  of 
popular  discontent  and  popular  indignation  ;  and  the  popu- 
lar voice  comes  up  here  to-night,  ringing  loud  and  clear 
over  the  storms  and  dissensions  in  this  hall,  sa^dng  to  the 
members  on   the  other  side,  "  Go  back  to  your  broken 
pledges ;  go  back  to  the  constitution ;  cease,  as  you  value 
your  lives ;  cease,  as  you  value  the  peace  of  the  country; 
cease,  as  you  dread  the  lurid  flames  of  civil  war  at  your 
own  homesteads;  cease  these  infractions  of  the  American's 
birthright — the  constitution.     Dare  no  more  to  lay  your 
hands  on  the  white  man's  liberty.     Go  no  further  in  the 
line  of  policy  which  you  have  attempted.     I  say  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that,  as  the  Lord  God  reigns  in  heaven,  you 
can  not  go  on  with  your  system  of  provost  marshals  and 
police  ofiicials  arresting  free  white  men  for  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  their  duty,  within  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  and  maintain  peace  in  the  loyal  States.    Blood 
will  flow.     You  can  not,  and  you  shall  not,  forge  our  fet- 
ters on  our  limbs  without  a  struggle  for  the  mastery.     I 
say  this  in  sorrow ;  but  I  would  be  false  to  the  people 
whom  I  represent,  false  to  my  own  convictions  of  duty,  if 
I  did  not  tell  you  plainly  here  this  night,  not  in  bitterness,, 
but  in  candor,  that  the  people  are  determined  on  this  sub- 
ject.    The  blood  of  a  race  of  freemen  is  up,  and  will  not 
submit  to  this  assault.     The  great  American  heart  is  fired 
anew  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  people  are  arousing 
like  the  giant  after  his  sleep.     They  have  erected  their 
heads,  and  warn  you  not  to  lay  the  weight  of  your  finger, 
of  your  smallest  finger,  on  one  of  the  great  muniments  of 
personal  freedom  which  adorn  the  history  of  the  world. 
If  you  do,  it  is  at  your  most  deadly  peril. 

This  may  be  lost  on  some  who  sit  before  me.  It  may 
fall  on  deaf  ears  to-night ;  but  when  yetu  go  back  to  the 
people,  you  will  heed  it.     They  know  exactly  what  the 
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•  constitution  is.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  there  was 
so  inuch  intelligence  as  now.  N^ever  was  there  a  time 
Avhen  the  people  read  so  much  as  now.  They  have  got 
all  at  stake  in  this  matter — their  farms,  their  homes,  their 
liberties  and  their  lives,  and  the  liberties  and  lives  of  their 
children.  They  have  examined  the  whole  question.  They 
know  the  record  by  heart.  It  is  to  them  a  blazing  line  of 
light.  You  can  deceive  the  country  no  more,  nor  can  3^ou 
intimidate  or  coerce  it  into  your  measures.  You  may  pass 
this  bill  to  conscript  citizens  from  their  homes  into  the 
army  ;  but  if  it  is  true  that  the  popular  heart  is  no  longer 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  do  you  think  you  can  com- 
pel it  to  be  so  by  force  ?  If  the  people  will  no  longer,  of 
themselves,  pursue  w^ar  as  a  remedy  for  our  troubles,  do 
you  think  you  can  make  them  ?  Are  you  more  powerful 
than  they  are?  Does  not  this  government  rest  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed?  Can  you  force  the  I^orth  to 
-conquer  the  South?  Are  you  supreme?  Sir,  if  the  Ameri- 
can people — deceived,  betrayed,  and  outraged — are  unwill- 
ing to  support  the  war  policy  of  this  administration  any 
further,  unless  coerced  to  do  so  by  such  legislation  as  this 
conscription  bill,  then  let  us  stop  fighting  at  once,  and  try 
what  virtue  there  may  be  in  peaceful  remedies. 
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^'The  multitude  in  all  countries  are  patient  to  a  certain  point. ^^ 

— Junius. 

[A  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  5,  1864.] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — I  arise  to  address  the  House  to-day  with 
feelings  of  profound  depression  and  gloom.  It  is  a  mel- 
ancholy spectacle  to  behold  a  free  government  die.  The 
world,  it  is  true,  is  filled  with  evidences  of  decay.  All  na- 
ture speaks  the  voice  of  dissolution,  and  the  highway  of 
history  and  of  life  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  which  time, 
the  great  despoiler,  has  made.  But  hope  of  the  future, 
bright  visions  of  reviving  glory,  are  nowhere  denied  to  the 
heart  of  man  save  as  he  gazes  upon  the  downfall  of  legal 
libert}^  He  listens  sorrowfully  to  the  autumn  winds  as 
they  sigh  through  dismantled  forests,  but  he  knows  that 
their  breath  will  be  soft  and  vernal  in  the  spring,  and  that 
the  dead  flowers  and  the  withered  foliage  will  blossom  and 
bloom  again.  He  sees  the  sky  overcast  with  the  angry 
frown  of  the  tempest,  but  he  knows  that  the  sun  will  re- 
appear, and  the  stars,  the  bright  emblazonry  of  God,  can 
not  perish.  Man  himself,  this  strange  connecting  link  be- 
tween dust  and  deity,  totters  wearily  onward  under  the 
weight  of  years  and  pain  toward  the  gaping  tomb ;  but 
how  briefly  his  mind  lingers  around  that  dismal  spot !  It 
is  filled  with  tears  and  grief,  and  the  willow  and  the  cypress 
gather  around  it  with  their  loving,  but  mournful  embrace. 
And  is  this  all  ?  E'ot  so.  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  not  live 
again?  Beyond  the  grave,  in  the  distant  Aiden,  hope  pro- 
vides an  elysium  of  the  soul,  where  the  mortal  assumes 
immortality,  and  life  becomes  an  endless  splendor. 

But  where,  sir,  in  all  the  dreary  regions  of  the  past, 
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micd  witli  convulsioDS,  wars,  and  crimes,  can  you  point 
your  linger  to  tlie  tomb  of  a  free  commonwealth  on  which 
the  angel  of  resurrection  has  ever  descended,  or  from  whose- 
mouth  the  stone  of  despotism  has  ever  been  rolled  away? 
Where,  in  what  age  and  in  what  clime,  have  the  ruins  of 
constitutional  freedom  renewed  their  youth  and  regained 
their  lost  estate  ?  By  whose  strong  grip  has  the  dead  corpse 
of  a  republic  once  fallen  ever  been  raised  ?  The  merciful 
Master,  who  walked  upon  the  w^aters,  and  bade  the  winds 
be  still,  left  no  ordained  apostles  with  power  to  wrench 
apart  the  jaws  of  national  death,  and  release  the  victims 
of  despotism.  The  wail  of  the  heart-broken  over  the  dead 
is  not  so  sad  to  me  as  the  realization  of  this  fact.  But  all 
history,  with  a  loud  unbroken  voice,  proclaims  it,  and  the- 
evidence  of  what  the  past  has  been  is  conclusive  to  my 
mind  of  what  the  future  will  be.  Wherever  in  the  wide 
domain  of  human  conduct  a  people  once  possessed  of  lib- 
erty, with  all  power  in  their  own  hands,  have  surrendered 
these  great  gifts  of  God  at  the  command  of  the  usurper, 
they  have  never  afterward  proven  themselves  worthy  to- 
refirain  their  forfeited  treasures. 

Sir,  let  history  speak  on  this  point.  Bend  your  ear,  and 
listen  to  the  solemn  warnings  w^hich  distant  ages  perpet- 
ually utter  in  their  uneasy  slumbers.  Four  thousand  years 
of  human  experience  are  open  and  present  for  the  study  of 
the  American  people.  Standing  as  we  do,  the  last  and 
greatest  Eepublic  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  it  becomes  us 
most  deeply  in  this  crisis  of  our  destiny  to  examine  well 
the  career  ^nd  the  final  fate  of  kindred  governments  in  the- 
past. 

The  principles  of  self-government  are  of  ancient  origin.. 
They  were  not  created  by  the  authors  of  the  American 
constitution.  They  were  adopted  by  those  wise  and  gifted 
minds  from  the  models  of  former  times,  and  applied  to  the 
wants  of  the  American  people.  Far  back  in  the  gray,  un- 
certain dawn  of  history,  in  the  land  of  mystery  and  of  mir- 
acles, the  hand  of  Almighty  benevolence  planted  the  seeds 
of  constitutional  government  by  which  life,  liberty,  and 
property  were  made  secure.     Abraham  and  Lot  each  gov- 
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erned  his  household  and  his  herdmeii  by  law ;  and  although 
the}^  became  offended  at  each  other,  yet  under  the  divine 
sanction  they  refrained  from  the  pleasures  of  conquest, 
subjugation,  confiscation.  They  divided  the  country  before 
them  by  a  primitive  treaty,  and  the  grass  continued  to 
grow  for  their  flocks  nnstained  by  fraternal  blood  and  un- 
cruslied  by  the  hoof  of  war.  And  in  long  after  years, 
when  the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs  broke  their  prison 
doors  in  Egypt,  and  lay  encamped  in  the  wilderness,  the 
omniscient  Presence  came  dow^n  and  gave  them  a  frame- 
work of.  fundamental  law,  in  which  the  popular  will  was 
largely  recognized.  A  system  of  jurisprudence  was  devised 
for  the  people  of  Israel  which  protected  liberty  and  admin- 
istered justice.  Under  its  influence,  the  feeble  fugitives 
and  homeless  wanderers  without  bread  and  without  water 
in  the  desert  became  an  empire  of  wisdom,  of  w^ealth,  and 
of  power.  The  liberal  institutions  of  the  Jewish  theocracy 
produced  statesmen,  poets,  historians,  and  warriors,  who 
^vill  continue  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  posterity  by 
the  splendor  of  their  achievements  as  long  as  generations 
come  and  go  on  the  waves  of  time.  They  lived  within  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  Jehovah.  They  possessed  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  took  counsel  with  ministering 
angels  directly  from  the  portals  of  Paradise.  With  all 
these  evidences  of  celestial  favor  in  their  behalf,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  they  claimed  an  exemption  from  the 
changes  and  mutations  of  human  affairs,  and  boasted  that 
the  seal  of  perpetuity  had  been  impressed  by  the  divine 
hand  on  the  pillars  of  their  government.  But  public  virtue 
became  debauched;  the  popular  heart  corroded  with  the 
lust  of  conquest  and  of  gain  ;  primitive  purity  faded  awaj^ 
under  the  baleful  breath  of  embittered  factions;  the  fires 
of  patriotism  were  smothered  by  ranking  hate  and  the  thirst 
for  revenge ;  and  all  these  evil  passions  broke  forth  in  the 
voice  of  a  malignant  majority  clamoring  for  a  king.  In 
that  hour  of  disastrous  eclipse,  the  spirit  of  liberty  took 
her  flight  forever  from  the  hills  of  Judea.  Thousands  of 
3^ears  have  rolled  away  since  then.  The  Holy  Land  has 
been  the  theater  of  conflicts  which  rocked  the  world  as  the 
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throes  of  an  earthquake.  Genius  and  heroism  have  there 
"blazed  as  stars  in  the  eastern  skies.  There,  too,  was  en- 
;acted  the  sublime  tragedy  of  redemption — that  tragedy 
which  summoned  the  inhabitants  of  all  worlds  as  its  wit- 
nesses, and  tilled  nature  with  agony  in  all  her  parts.  The 
eyes  of  mankind  have  been  turned  back  and  fixed  upon 
those  scenes  of  immortal  interest  for  more  than  thirty  cen- 
turies. But  who  has  lifted  up  and  restored  her  fallen  system 
of  liberal  institutions  ?  The  people  surrendered  their  rights, 
their  franchises,  their  self-control,  and  welcomed  the  power 
of  one  man.  The  base  act  has  never  been  reversed.  As 
the  tree  fell  so  it  lies.  It  died  at  the  root.  Despotism, 
reigns  undisturbed  and  unbroken,  in  darkness  and  in  si- 
lence, wdiere  once  the  light  and  music  of  freedom  gladdened 
the  souls  of  the  stately  sons  and  dark-ej^ed  daughters  of 
Israel. 

And  leaving  the  land  of  sacred  history,  what  similar 
scenes  of  human  weakness  and  human  folly  meet  us  at 
every  step  in  the  onward  pathway  of  time.  Where  now 
are  those  splendid  structures  which  once  adorned  the  shores 
of  the  ^gean,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Mediterranean  ?  Athens, 
the  eye  of  G-reece,  the  school  of  the  world — has  her  dismal 
fate  impressed  no  lesson  on  the  thoughts  of  mankind? 
Fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Savior,  the 
light  of  civil  order  and  civil  freedom  arose  in  the  island  of 
•Crete,  and  sent  its  rays -through  the  vale  of  Tempe,  the 
rich'  plains  of  Thessaly,  over  the  fruitful  fields  of  Attica 
^nd  Boeotia,  and  hovered  with  an  everlasting  and  an  im- 
perishable radiance  around  the  heads  of  Olympus,  Helicon, 
-and  Parnassus.  It  is  true  that  kings  governed  in  those 
early  days,  but  absolute  power  in  one  man  w^as  unknown. 
Laws  made  by  the  people  chained  the  licentious  hand  of 
•oppression.  The  proudest  monarchs  of  those  warlike  ages 
governed  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ments. They  enacted  no  laws  ;  they  executed  them  as 
they  found  them.  A  house  of  peers  and  an  assembly  of 
the  people  shared  the  supreme  authority  and  insured  safety 
and  liberty  to  the  citizen.  Ulysses  speaks  of  one  chief 
^'  to  whom  Jupiter  hath  intrusted  the  scepter  and  the  laws, 
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that  by  them  he  may  govern."  But  he  recognizes  tliat 
these  instruments  of  government  are  bestowed  by  the 
popular  favor,  for,  when  shipwrecked  upon  a  strange 
coast,  and  addressing  himself  as  a  suppliant  to  its  queen, 
he  says  : 

''  May  the  gods  grant  you  and  your  guests  to  live  hap- 
pily ;  and  may  you  all  transmit  to  your  children  your  pos- 
sessions in  your  houses  and  whatsoever  honors  the  people 
hath  given  you." 

But  even  this  limited  and  constitutional  system  of  mon- 
.^rchy  was  not  long  borne  by  that  proud  race  which  drank 
in  the  love  of  liberty  from  the  free  air  of  the  mountains 
over  their  heads,  and  the  breath  of  the  restless  and  stormy 
ocean  at  their  feet. 

"  Those  vigorous  principles  of  democracy  which  had  al- 
ways existed  in  the  Grecian  governments  began  to  ferment ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  ages,  monarchy  was  every- 
where abolished;  the  very  name  of  king  was  very- gener- 
ally proscribed ;  a  commonwealth  was  thought  the  only 
government  to  wdiich  it  became  men  to  submit ;  and  the 
term  tyrant  was  introduced  to  denote  those  who,  in  op- 
position to  these  new  political  principles,  acquired  monarch- 
ical sway." 

Then  sprang  into  existence  that  wonderful  cluster  pf 
republics  whose  memory  yet  fills  the  earth  with  its  fragrance 
of  noble  deeds  and  exalted  genius.  Liberty  hovered  over 
that  classic  peninsula  of  Southern  Europe  like  the  angel 
of  creation  hovering  over  night  and  chaos,  and  from  the 
fostering:  warmth  of  her  embrace  came  forth  an  immortal 
world  of  letters,  of  art,  of  science,  and  of  law.  The  Mace- 
donian, the  Spartan,  the  Athenian,  and  all,  lifted  their 
heads  among  the  stars,  and  barelj^  condescended  to  pity 
and  despise  neighboring  nations  who  were  less  free  than 
themselves.  They  pointed  to  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
ThermopyloQ  and  Platsea,  as  the  Americans  point  to  Sara- 
toga and  Bunker  Hill,  Yorktown  and  ^N'ew  Orleans.  They 
kept  their  festive  days  of  national  deliverance  and  joy  as 
the  4th  day  of  July  and  the  8th  day  of  January  have  been 
^commemorated  and  hallowed  by  us.     They  sounded  all  the 
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depths  and  shoals  of  honor,  drank  deep  dranghts  from  the- 
very  fountains  of  freedom,  achieved  immortality  in  every 
department  of  human  thought  and  action  ;  and  yet,  with 
their  cups  full  of  glory  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,, 
sparkling  to  the  brim  with  rights  and  privileges  more 
sweet  to  their  taste  than  the  honey  of  Hymettus,  they 
dashed  it  to  the  earth,  and  its  shattered  fragments  remain 
as  they  fell.  The  lust  of  power  on  the  part  of  public  rulers,- 
and  the  luxury,  sloth,  and  indifference  of  the  people,  nursed 
so  long  in  the  lap  of  prosperity  that  they  allowed  the 
usurper  to  march  on  in  his  lawless  career  unchallenged  and- 
unquestioned,  worked  the  overthrow  of  the  republics  of 
Greece.  And  what  traveler,  standing  upon  those  blighted  and. 
withered  plains,  has  beheld  a  sign  of  resurrection  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ?  ^ow  and  then,  it  is  true,  a  mur- 
mur or  a  groan  has  disturbed  the  deadly  sleep  in  which 
that  land  is  embraced,  but  it  only  shows  that  she  dreams 
of  the  past,  not  that  she  will  awake  to  the  future.  Her 
birthright  was  abandoned  by  her  own  sordid  hand,  and  it 
can  not  be  reclaimed.  A  petty  power  of  I^orthern  Europe 
now  gives  a  king  to  the  countrymen  of  Homer,  Themisto- 
cles,  and  Solon. 

But,  sir,  another  name,  more  prominent  than  all  others, 
presents  itself  to  the  student  of  antiquity  in  this  connec- 
tion. Eoman  history  stands  out  upon  the  canvas  of  time 
as  plainly  marked  as  the  events  of  modern  ages.  We  sea 
Tarquin  the  Proud  expelled  from  his  throne,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  the  commonweakh  laid  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  For  the  next  five  centuries  we  be- 
hold a  race  of  rhen  who  ''  would  have  brooked  the  eternal 
devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Home  as  easily  as  a  king." 

How  fondly  the  devotee  of  liberty  dwells  upon  that 
period  !  With  wdiat  grandeur  the  names  of  the  mighty 
dead,  and  the  sublime  creations  of  their  genius,  arise  to 
our  view  !  In  what  does  the  boasted  civilization  of  the  pres- 
ent surpass  the  achievements  of  a  race  and  an  age  to 
whom  the  revelations  of  God  were  unknown  ?  Who  has 
spoken  as  Cicero  spoke  ?  What  historian  has  guided  a  pen 
so  full  of  majesty  and  beauty  as  that  which  inscribed  the 
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.lunials  of  Tacitus  ?  Whose  muse  has  winged  a  h)ftier 
flight  or  sung  a  nobler  song  than  Virgil's  ?  In  arms,  too, 
what  warriors  have  improved  upon  the  skill  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Scipio  and  C?esar?  But  it  w^as  still  more  in  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  her  private  citizens  that  ]\ome 
was  great  than  in  the  renown  of  her  m.ost  illustrious  lead- 
ers, statesmen,  and  orators.  Kings  of  powerful  nations 
bowed  their  uncovored  heads  before  the  Roman  people. 
The  magistrates,  consuls,  and  military  commanders  paid 
•homage  and  obedience  directly  to  the  public  w^ill.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  people  was  absolute.  The  principles  of 
self-government  were  never,  in  the  history  of  nations,  more 
fully  or  clearly  displayed.  Jurisprudence  became  an  en- 
lightened science,  from  whose  pages  a  light  extends  to  the 
present  hour,  and  under  whose  guardian  protection  the 
•humblest  citizen  of  Rome  was  secure  in  every  right  de- 
clared unalienable  by  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence. But  why  linger  upon  the  well-known  story  of 
Roman  liberty  and  Roman  greatness  ?  I  use  it  but  to  il- 
lustrate. The  melancholy  conclusion  came.  As  the  son 
of  the  morning  fell  from  heaven,  so  Rome  fell  from  the 
luminous  sphere  of  liberty  never  to  hope  again.  The  world 
grew  dark  as  her  light  faded  away,  and  ten  centuries  of 
gloom  succeeded  her  downfall.  And  why  perished  this 
mistress  of  the  earth?  I^ot  because  the  Vandal  ravaged 
her  borders — not  because  the  Gaul  burned  to  avenge  the 
victims  of  Csesar — not  because  tlie  Goth  beat  her  gates  to 
pieces  ;  but  because  her  people  submitted  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  executive  authority,  lulled  by  the  syren  voice  of 
a  false  security,  until  at  last  they  aw^akened  to  find  their 
chains  and  manacles  forged  and  fastened.  Their  links  yet 
fester  in  the  flesh  of  the  descendants  of  Brutus,  and  their 
clankings  may  yet  be  heard  in  the  forum  where  Cato 
warned  his  countrymen  against  the  approach  of  despotic 
power.  No  deliverer  has  ever  arisen.  Liberty  has  never 
been  wooed  to  return.  Once  abandoned  and  surrendered 
^y  those  whom  she  has  crowned  with  honor  and  greatness, 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth  she  goes  forth  with  the  air  and 
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feelings  of  insulted  majesty,  to  seek  more  worthy  objects- 
of  her  love  and  care. 

Sir,  modern  history  contains   no  exception  to  the  rnle- 
which  the  fate  of  ancient  republics  has  established..    Aspi- 
rations for  freedom  have,  at  different  periods,  ascended- 
from  almost  every  portion  of  the  map  of  modern  Europe. 
A  system  of  confederated  States  built  up  and  nurtured  the 
free  institutions  of  Holland  for  more  than  three  hundred- 
years,  while  the  night  of  despotism  lay  thick  and  heavy  on 
all  the  surrounding  horizon.    As  revolted  colonies,  as  States 
in  rebellion,  the  Dutch  Republic  maintained  a  defensive  war" 
for  thirty  years  against  the  whole  power  of  Spain,  when 
Philip  II.  controlled  the  councils  and  commanded  the  wealth 
of  the  civilized  world.     Their  proudest  cities  were  besieged^. 
and  fell  a  prey  to  pillage  and  murder.     In  pitched  battles, 
they  seldom  triumphed  over  the  superior  numbers  and  equip- 
ments of  the  powerful  Spaniard.     Their  country  was  trod- 
den under  foot;  their  houses  plundered;  their  fields  laid 
waste  ;  and  the  wild  boar  and  the  wolf  roamed  unmolested 
through  the  streets  of  once  populous  towns.    But  the  endu- 
rance and  patriotism  of  a  people  to  whom  no  terms  were 
offered  except  abject,  unconditional  submission,  outlived- 
and  broke  the  rage  of  their  oppressors.     A  free  c6mmon- 
wealth,  the  United  States  of  Holland,  arose  and  extended- 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  commerce,  and  refinement  into  all 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.    She  conquered  the  sea,  and- 
subdued  distance.    The  peaceful  victories  of  her  trade  were 
celebrated  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  harbor  of 
ISTew  York,  in  the  Indies  of  the  East,  and  in  every  latitude- 
of  the  western  hemisphere.    ]^or  was  she  less  renowned  in 
war.     The  broom  at  the  masthead  swept  the  ocean  of  her" 
enemies,  and  the  only  guns  of  a  foreign  power,  whose  hos- 
tile roar  ever  penetrated  the  Tower  of  London,  were  the 
guns  of  the  free  States  of  Holland.     Louis  XIY.,  the  grand- 
monarch  of  imperial  France — when  Turenne,  and  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Conde  led  his  armies — poured  the  torrents  of 
his  power  against  her  for  conquest  and  subjugation;  but. 
they  were  poured  in  vain.     She  fought  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  freedom,  and  made  her  history  secure  and  illustrious,^ 
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as  long  as  a  generous  heart  shall  be  found  to  throb  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  heroic  people. 
But  where  now  is  that  noble  prodigy  of  liberal  institu- 
tions ?  Why  does  she  lift  her  beautifal  head  to  the  heavens 
no  longer?  Her  glories  declined  under  the  burden  of  un- 
bounded wealth  and  overflowing  prosperity.  Her  people 
relaxed  the  vio:ilance  of  their  o:uard  over  the  citadel  of  their 
liberties,  and  slumbered  at  their  posts,  while  unlawful  power 
fortiiied  itself  beyond  successful  attack.  Thus  she  perished 
ignobly  by  her  own  hand^  having,  throughout  her  whole 
career,  defied  and  held  at  bay  a  world  in  arms.  And  how 
still  and  heavy  has  been  her  long  repose!  'No  awakening 
convulsions  shake  her  rigid  limbs,  or  disturb  her  frozen 
arteries.  Once  fallen  and  forever  lost,  is  the  mournful  epic 
of  her  fate.  She  takes  her  place  in  the  dreary  catalogue 
furnished  by  antiquity. 

But  cross  the  channel,  and  take  your  stand  on  the  soil  of 
England.  She,  too,  has  furnished  mankind  with  a  short- 
lived experiment  of  republican  government.  Wrongs  tind. 
outrages  inflicted  on  the  English  people — similar  in  kind, 
but  far  less  enormous  than  those  which  now  oppress  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America — wrought  the 
volcanic  eruption  of  1640.  The  best  blood  of  England 
perished  in  the  conflict  between  Magna  Charta  on  one 
side  and  absolutism  on  the  other.  John  Hampden  bled 
on  the  plains  of  Chalgrave,  but  the  royal  Stuart  bled  on 
the  scafl'old.  When  the  strife  died  away,  the  British  con- 
stitution was  found  to  be  possessed  and  upheld  by  those 
who  partook  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
bloody  hands,  and  w^ho  enforced  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
with  fire  and  sword.  They  were  the  ancestors  of  those  who 
to-day  in  this  land  are  crucif;^^ing  liberty  afresh,  and  put- 
ting her  to  open  shame.  God  does  not  allow  Himself  to  be 
mocked,  and  Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth  of  England 
went  out  together,  while  a  w^rathful  tempest  raged  around 
the  dying  bed  of  the  great  but  bloody  and  tyrannical  Pro- 
tector. The  incoming  wave,  the  reaction  in  the  tide  of  hu- 
man aflairs,  bore  back  the  dissolute  and  worthless  Charles 
II.  to   the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and  Englishmen  have 
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never,  from  that  time  to  this,  lifted  their  hands  or  their 
voices  in  behalf  of  a  republic. 

France  points  to  the  revolting  blotch,  the  stain  of  mingled 
blood  and  tears,  which  her  wild  and  mad  attempts  at  free- 
dom have  left  upon  the  page  of  history.  We  gaze  at  itbnt 
for  an  instant,  and  turn  away  with  horror.  At  the  very 
moment  almost  that  the  President  of  the  French  Directory 
declared  "  that  monarchy  would  never  more  show  its  fright- 
ful head  in  France,"  Bonaparte  with  his  grenadiers  entered 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and,  dispersing  with  the  bayonet 
the  deputies  of  the  people  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of 
State,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  vast  fabric  of  despotism 
which  overshadowed  all  Europe. 

Sir,  I  pause  in  this  train  of  sorrowful  illustration.  I 
tremble  at  their  contemplation  when  my  mind  is  brought 
to  embrace  the  conclusions  which  flow  from  them.  But 
shall  we  shrink  back  affrighted  and  appalled  because  the 
great  lessons  of  uniform  history  come  to  us  with  a  voice 
of  solemn  and  prophetic  warning  ?  Shall  the  universal  ex- 
perience of  the  human  race  bring  us  no  wisdom  ?  Shall 
we  wrap  ourselves  in  a  sweet  delusion  and  lie  down  to 
pleasant  dreams,  when  we  know  by  every  chart  of  naviga- 
tion that  the  fatal  maelstrom  is  just  at  hand?  Will  the 
proud  and  daring  people  of  America  close  their  eyes  and 
ears  against  the  teachings  of  ages,  and  wait  for  fetters  and 
gyves  to  convince  them  that  their  liberties  are  in  danger  ? 
Are  they  to  be  chained  like  Prometheus  to  the  rock,  while 
the  vulture  of  despotism  preys  forever  upon  their  bleeding 
vitals  ?     Sir,  in  my  hours  of  seclusion  and  study  I  have,  to  "^ 

the  best  of  my  humble  capacity,  held  up  the  lamp  of.  the  .  ^r' 

past  to  the  face  of  the  future,  and  I  call  God  to  witness         ,'^ 
that  I  would  be  recreant  and  faithless  to  my  own  conscience       J  ^ 
if[l  did  not  proclaim,  as  far  as  my  voice  will  reach,  that  a     /\ 
danger  is  this  hour  upon  the  American  people  more  deadly  ^^ 
than  the  juices  of  the  hemlock  or  the  bite  of  the  asp.  J 
This  government  is   dying ;  dying,   sir,   dying.    vWe   are 
standing  around  its  bed  of  death,  and  will  soon  be  wretched  .  ^ 
mourners  at  its  tomb\unless  the  sovereign  and  heroic  rem- 
edy is  speedily  applied.     I  will  submit  the  facts  in  con- 
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Reused  array  on  wbicli  I  make  tliis  assertion,  that  a 
candid  public  may  judge  betweeen  me  and  that  pestilent 
-class  who,  failing  to  answer,  resort  to  slander. 

The  American  Ilepublic  was  established  in  order  to  ac- 
complish avowed  and  specific  purposes.  The  objects  of  its 
creation  were  left  in  no  uncertainty.  Its  mission  was 
clear  and  distinct  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution.  It  came 
into  existence  ^'  in  ordei'  to  form  a  more  jpei'fect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillitij,  jyroddeforthe  comm.on  de- 
fense^ ^promote  the  general  welfare^  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  "  to  that  and  all  succeeding  generations  of  American 
citizens.  /Who  will  dare  to  rise  in  his  place  and  say  that  (I 

this  government  has  been  administered  during  the  last  three  W   l'*^ 

years  in  a  mode  even  tending  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  these  grand  results^  Has  the  establishment  of  justice 
been  maintained  ?  The  sword  has  been  thrown  into 
the  scales  of  justice,  and  there  is  not  this  hour  a  court  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  left  free  to  decide  the  laws  as  they 
have  uniformly  been  decided  in  England  and  America  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  very  foundations  of  civ- 
ilized jurisprudence  have  been  torn  away,  and  the  whole 
ediiice  is  in  ruins.  The  Magna.  Charta  is  erased ;  the  habeas 
corpus  is  dead  ;  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  liberty  is  ex- 
tinguished in  the  forum  of  the  judiciary.  To  this  sacred 
sanctuary,  more  than  to  any  other  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  blessings  of  liberty  were  intrusted.  But  has 
tlie  present  administration  made  them  secure  ?  It  is  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution.  Let  each 
mind  o-ive  its  own  answer,  i^ot  one  rio:ht  Avhich  con- 
stitutes  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  citizen  but  what  has 
been  wickedly  and  wantonly  violated.  Prisons  filled  with- 
out indictment  and  without  warrant ;  long  and  bitter  pun- 
ishment inflicted  without  trial  or  conviction ;  the  w^hole 
jury  system  abolished  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  the  hand 
of  the  executive  or  his  subordinates  in  crime  ;  no  witnesses 
brought  to  the  face  of  the  accused ;  no  counsel  permitted 
to  appear  in  his  behalf;  his  house  broken  open  and  his 
papers  searched  in  the  midst  ot  his  pallid  and  terrified  wife 
and  children — such  are  some  of  the  evidences  which  exist 
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on  every  hand  that  onr  free  institntions  are  hastening  to 

their  overthrow.     And,  not  content  with  breaking  down 

all  the  ancient  safeguards  of  liberty,  new  and  malignant 

measures  of  legislation  have  been  continually  devised  by  a 

slavish  Congress  by  which  to  more  effectually  reach  and.  ^ 

torture  and  grind  the  citizen.     The  most  innocent  conduct,  ^^ 

a  harmless  word,  a  simple  look,  has  been  enacted  into  guilt.         j  H 

The  hired  hounds  of  arbitrary  power  find  conspiracy  and^^.v^'  ^  ^ 

crime  in  the(  friendly  greetings  of  neighbors  on  their  farms.)  I  ^^y 

Speaking  of  the  period  of  1795  in  England,  that  great    ^^ 

modern  philosopher,  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  in  his  History^ 

of  Civilization,  uses  the  following  language,  which  I  adopt 

as  faithfully  descriptive  of  the  conduct  of  the  party  now 

in  power,  and  of  the  time  in  which  we  live : 

''  Toothing,  however,  could  stop  the  government  in  its 
headlong  career.     The  ministers,  secure  of  a  majority  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  were  able  to  carry  their  meas- 
ures in  defiance  of  the  people,  who  opposed  them  by  every 
mode  short  of  actual  violence.     And  as  the  object  of  these 
new  laws  was  to  check  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  prevent 
reforms  which  the  progress  of  society  rendered  indispensa- 
ble, there  were  also  brought  into  play  other  means  subser- 
vient to  the  same  end.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
for  some  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  system  of  absolute 
terror.     The  ministers  of  the  day,  turning  a  struggle  of 
party  into   a  war  of  proscription,  filled  the  prisons  with 
their  political  opponents,  and  allowed  them^,  when  in  con- 
finement, to  be  treated  with  shameful  severity.     If  a  man 
was  known  to  be  a  reformer,  he  was  constantly  in  danger 
of  being  arrested ;  and  if  he  escaped  that,  he  was  watched 
at  every  turn,  and  his  private  letters  were  opened  as  they 
passed  through  the  post-ofiace.     In  such  cases  no  scruples 
were  allowed.     Even  the  confidence  of  domestic  life  was 
violated.     No  opponent  of  government  was  safe  under  his 
own  roof  against  the  tales  of  eavesdroppers  and  the  gossip 
of  servants.     Discord  was  introduced  into  the  bosom  of 
families,  and  schisms   caused  between  parents  and  their 
children.    Not  only  were  the  most  strenuous  attempts  made 
to  silence  the  press,  but  the  booksellers  were  so  constantly 
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prosecuted  that  they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its 
author  were  obnoxious  to  the  court.  Indeed,  whoever  op- 
posed the  government  was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  Political  associations  and  public  meetings  were 
strictly  forbidden.  Every  popular  leader  was  in  personal 
danger,  and  every  popular  assemblage  was  dispersed,  either 
by  threats  or  by  military  execution.  That  hateful  ma- 
chinery familiar  to  the  worst  days  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  put  into  motion.  Spies  were  paid  ;  witnesses  were 
suborned  ;  juries  were  paclvcd.  The  coffee-houses,  the  inns, 
and  the  clubs  were  filled  with  emissaries  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  reported  the  most  hasty  expressions  of  common 
conversation.  If  by  these  means  no  sort  of  evidence  could 
be  collected,  there  was  another  resource  which  was  un- 
sparingly used.  For,  the  habeas  corpus  act  being  constantly 
suspended,  the  Crown  had  the  power  of  imprisoning,  with- 
out inquiry  and  without  limitation,  any  person  offensive  to  .^ 
the  ministry,  but  of  whose  crime  no  proof  was  attempted  i"  , 
to  be  brought." 

f     Sir,  why  are  you,  why  am  I,  out  of  the  vaults  of  a  dun-  V  V 

geon,  and  standing  on  this  floor  to-day?     E'ot  because  we  ^ 

are  guilty  of  no  offense ;  not  because  the  broad  shield  of 
the  law  interposes  its  protection,  but  simply  because  the 
executive  has  not  yet  seen  fit  and  proper,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  absolute  and  unrestrained  will,  to  lay  us  in  irons.  \  This  \ 
is  the  ultimate  climax  of  despotic  power.  Each  one  of  the 
twenty  million  people  within  the  control  of  the  United 
States  holds  his  or  her  tenure  to  personal  liberty — the  right 
to  walk  the  green  earth,  to  breathe  the  air,  and  look  at  the 
sun — not  by  virtue  of  a  free  constitution,  but  dependent 
upon  the  clemency  and  pleasure  of  one  man.  May  I  not 
be  arrested  to-night?  May  not  you  or  any  one  else  to- 
morrow? Has  it  not  been  done  in  more  than  a  thousand 
instances,  and  have  not  the  courts  and  the  laws  been  pow- 
erless to  save  ?     While  I  am  now  speaking,  may  not  some 

(  miinion  who  lick's  the  hand  of  power,; and  whom  it  would 
honor  to  call  a  slave,  be  preparing  notes  from  which  to 
testify  against  me  before  a  military  commission  ?  Have  we 
in  the  West  forgotten  Burnside,  and  the  infamy  of  his 


^ 
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reign  ill  our  midst?     Will  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
circuit  in  England  ever  forget  the  monster  Jeffreys  and  the 
murder  of  Alice  Lisle  ?  (  Will  some  poor,  crawling,  despised      / 
sycophant  and  tool  of  executive  despotism  dare  to  sav  that (/'''' 
I  shall  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Vallandigham?)   The 
scandal  and  stigma  of  his  condemnation  and  banisnment  f\ 

have  filled  the  civilized  world;  and  the  lethean  and  obliv-  L' 

ious  wave  of  a  thousand  years  will  not  wash  away  the  J ' 
shame  and  reproach  of  that  miserable  scene  from  the  Amer-  0 
lean  name  J  Some  members  on  the  other  side  of  this  cham- 
ber have  attacked  with  fierce  clamor  the  great  American 
statesman  and  the  Christian  gentleman  who  suffers  his  exile 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  on  a  foreign  soil  J  So  the  basest  cur 
that  ever  kenneled  may  bay,  at  the  bidding  of  his  master, 
the  caged  lion  in  the  distance.  Protract  this  iniquity,  this 
crime,  as  long  as  you  will,  however,  the  judgment  of  his- 
tory will  at  last  overwhelm  you  with  an  insufferable  odium, 
as  certainl}^  as  the  streams  of  truth  emanate  from  beneath 
the  great  white  throne  of  God.  "  Establish  justice  !"  ''  Se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty !"  Oh,  bitter  mockery !  Justice 
has  been  dethroned,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  annihi- 
lated. LThere  is  not  one  square  mile  of  free  soil  in  the 
American  Republic. \  It  is  slave  territory  from  the  Aroos- 
took to  the  Columbia.  Every  man  in  all  that  vast  expanse 
may  be  reduced  in  an  instant  to  hopeless  bondage,  every 
home  may  be  broken  open  and  pillaged,  every  dollar's 
w^ortli  of  property  may  be  swept  into  that  yawning  and 
bottomless  gulf,  the  national  treasury;  and  all  under  the 
sanction  of  the  principles  and  practices  daily  exemplified 
by  the  administration  which  now  hurls  us  on  to  ruin. 

But  the  "  domestic  tranquillity" — has  it  been  insured  ? 
When  the  present  party  came  into  power,  the  road  to  an 
Jionorable  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Union  was  still  open. 
Before  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  friends  and 
supporters  held  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  peace  and  war, 
in  their  hands  in  this  Capitol.  The  records  of  the  last 
session  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  are  immortal.  They 
can  not  perish;  and  as  the  woes  and  calamities  of  the  peo- 
'ple  thicken  and  magnify  by  the  frightful  war  in  which  we 
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are  engaged,  they  increase  in  value  to  posterity  more  rap- 
idly than  the  leaves  of  the  sibylline  book.  The  baleful 
brood  of  political  destructionists  who  now  unhappily  pos- 
sess the  high  seats  of  national  authority  did  not  then  want 
public  tranquillity.  They  invoked  the  storm  which  has 
since  rained  blood  upon  the  land.  They  courted  the  whirl- 
wind which  has  prostrated  the  progress  of  a  century  iii 
ruins.  They  danced  with  a  hellish  glee  'around  the  bub- 
bling caldron  of  civil  war,  and  welcomed  with  ferocious 
joy  every  hurtful  mischief  which  flickered  in  its  lurid  and 
infernal  flames.  Compromise,  which  has  its  origin  in  tliKJ 
love  and  mercy  of  God  ;  which  made  peace  and  ratified  the 
treaty  on  Calvary  between  heaven  and  the  revolted  and  re- 
bellious earth ;  w^hich  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  human 
association,  and  by  which  all  governments  the  world  ever 
knew  have  been  created  and  upheld ;  compromise,  which 
fools  pronounce  a  treasonable  word,  and  skillful  knaves 
cover  with  reproach,  because  they  are  enriching  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  sorrow  and  blood,  was  dis- 
carded by  the  ISTorth  and  accepted  by  the  South  when  offered 
by  Mr.  Crittenden.  By  it  domestic  tranquillity  could  have 
been  insured.  But  an  ulterior  and  destructive  spirit  ruled 
the  hour  and  flooded  the  nation  with  misery.  And,  since 
the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  who, 
of  this  party,  have  labored  to  tranquillize  our  disordered 
affairs?  Who  has  endeavored,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
by  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  principles  which  He  left 
Ills  Father's  throne  to  proclaim,  and  for  which  He  drank 
the  wormwood  and  the  gall  on  the  cross,  to  expel  the  cruel 
and  ferocious  demon  of  civil  war  that  has  howled  so 
fiercely  forTHe  last  three  years  among  the  tombs  of  our 
3^oung  and  heroic  dead  ?  l!^ot  one,  sir;  not  one.  Wise  and 
Christian  measures,  looking  to  reconciliation  and  peace 
and  Union,  have  been  repeatedly  spurned  by  the  executive 
and  this  legislative  department  which  he  holds  in  duress. 

At  no  distant  day,  when  the  horror  of  this  war  can 
no  longer  be  borne,  the  various  propositions  which  have 
been  made  and  rejected  in  behalf  of  enlightened  ne- 
gotiation and  a  constitutional  restoration, will  be  gathered 
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up  and  hurled  at  tliose  in  power  as  an  accusation  more  ]^ 
nppalling,  an    indictment   more   damning,  than  was  ever    ^^^ 
leveled  against  a  murderer  upon  his  trial.  J  ^or  can  they, 
in   that   hour  of    their   fear  and   calamity   at  wdnch  the 
righteous  world  would  laugh  and  mock,  hide  their  guilty 
heads  under  the  assertion  that  the  South  wull  not  treat  for 
peace  ;  yes,  peace  wdiich  shall  restore  the  Union  under  the 
constitution  as  it  was  written  hy  the  fathers,  and  as  it 
has  heen  interpreted  by  the  supreme  judicial  tribunals. 
"Why  came  that  w^asted  figure,  that  gifted  child  of  genius, 
the  pure  and  elevated  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  from  Rich- 
mond on  his  way  to  this  capital  in  the  midsummer  of  1863? 
Was  it  a  trifling  cause  that  moved  him  ?     All  the  world 
knows  that  his  judgment  and  his  heart  clung  fondly  and 
to  the  last  to  the  old  government,  in  whose  councils  he  had 
won  so  much  honor.     It  is  equally  well  known  that  he  has 
never  embraced  the  suicidal  doctrine  of  State  secession. 
The  right  of  revolution  is  the  ground  upon  wdiich  he  stands. 
The  malignant  portion  of  the   Southern  press,  too — such 
mischievous  and  damaging  prints  as  the  Examiner  and  En- 
quirer,  at  Richmond,  and  the  Register,  at  Mobile,  who  con- 
tinually  cripple  the   interests   and   friends   of    humanity 
in  this  baleful  contest— assailed  Mr.  Stephens  for  his  attempt 
at  negotiation,  which  they  averred  would  lead  to  reunion. 
Yet,   with   these  things  well  known,  and  perhaps  much 
more  which  now  slumbers  in  the  secret  drawers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, this  great  messenger  of  peace,  this  most  accept- 
able mediator  between  an  estranged  and  misled  people, 
was  denied  a  hearing,  turned  back  in  silence,  and  the  fes- 
tival of  death  commanded  to  proceed.     The  book  of  time, 
in  d\\  its  ample  folds,  contains  no  more  inhuman  or  re- 
volting spectacle.   iThose  Avho  love  war,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  war,>vhen  the  same  objects  can  be  better  attained  by  the 
gentle  and  holy  influences  of  peace, l^re  monsters  of  such 
frightful  depravity  that  the  blackest  of  those  murdering 
ministers  "  who  in  their  sightless  substance  wait  on  na- 
ture's mischief,"  appear  as  angels  of  light  and  benevolence 
m  the  comparison.]     JAv'\>^'^"*'^   '^  ^^a^^- ' ■•         ..-    :-..<-     . 
Sir,  I  will  not  here  pause  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  usages 
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of  civilized  nations  in  conducting  civilized  warfare.  But 
I  challenge  history,  that  '^  reverend  chronicler  of  the  grave," 
whether  in  its  sacred  or  profane  records,  to  produce  a  par- 
allel to  the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  the  party  now  in 
power  has  conducted  the  awful  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Commence  at  the  early  daybreak  of  the  world, 
traverse  all  time,  and  explore  all  space,  grope  your  way 
among  the  vast  hecatombs  of  all  former  wars,  examine  the 
gory  stains  of  every  battle-plain,  ransack  the  archives  of 
kings,  cabinets,  and  councils,  and  no  instance — not  one — 
can  be  found  where  a  people  claiming  Christian  civilization 
has  waged  a  war  of  any  kind  against  a  foe  in  dumb,  foro- 
cious  silence,  without  a  word,  a  sign,  or  a  look  in  behalf 
of  a  peaceful  solution  so  long  as  we  have  now  been  en- 
gaged in  this  cruel  conflict.  "  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers "  was  not  spoken  for  the  present  administrators  of 
American  affairs.  They  spurn  the  examples  and  teachings 
of  all  Christian  ages  and  enlightened  people.  They  drink 
not  from  the  benevolent  fountains  whose  waters  were  un- 
sealed to  gladden  and  refresh  the  earth  by  the  divine  'Naz- 
arene  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  lave  their  lips,  rather, 
in  a  stream  whose  waves,  more  putrid  than  the  river  of 
Egypt  when  smitten  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  taint  the  air  with 
pestilence  and  calamity.  ISTor  are  they  wholly  without 
models  in  the  past.  The  boundaries  of  civilization,  it  is 
true,  as  I  have  stated,  are  barren  of  any  precedents  for 
their  conduct,  but  the  dark  regions  of  barbarism  furnish 
here  and  there  a  ghastly  and  horrible  example  of  fury, 
hate,  and  revenge,  which  is  now  followed  by  the  executive 
and  his  partisan  supporters.  (^ Demons  have  occasionally,  in 
the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  visited  the  earth  in  the 
guise  of  men,  to  prey  upon  the  human  species,  from  the 
mere  love  of  slaughter  and  misery .y  Alaric,  the  Gothic 
monster,  never  treated  with  his  enemies,  never  negotiated 
for  a  peace.  The  dying  groan  of  a  soldier  on  the  field,  the 
bitter  wail  of  the  widow,  and  the  choking  sob  of  the  orphan 
at  home  were  equally  music  in  his  ear.  Atilla,  the  fierce 
Hun,  known  to  history  as  "  the  scourge  of  God,"  neither 
sent  nor  received  commissioners  to  discuss  and  allay  the 
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causes  of  war.  lie  painted  upon  his  banners  the  sword,  and* 
the  sword  alone,  and  proclaimed  that  by  that  sign,  and  it 
alone,  he  would  conquer.  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane, 
preserved  by  the  pen  of  the  historian  for  universal  execra- 
tion, found  no  pursuit  so  pleasant  as  calling  for  more  men, 
more  men,  more  men  for  the  harvest  of  death,(and,  like  our 
present  executive,  snufhng,  with  jests  and  ribaldry,  the- 
warm  taint  of  blood  on  every  gale.^  The  patriots  who  sur- 
rounded these  barbarian  chiefs,  spurned  with  eager  indig- 
nation all  proffers  of  mediation,  all  efforts  at  compromise, 
all  talk  of  negotiation,  just  as  do  now  the  patriots  who  are 
seated  on  the  west  side  of  this  chamber,  and  who  pay  court 
for  contracts  at  the  west  end  of  the  avenue.  ISTor  did  Hyder 
Ali,  that  more  modern  incarnation  of  unconditional  exter- 
minating war,  regard  with  favor  the  suggestions  of  peace, 
when  pausing  for  a  moment,  like  a  cloud  of  wrath  on  the 
brow  of  the  mountain,  he  swept  down  over  the  plains  of 
the  Carnatic,  and  smote  them  with  blasts  of  fire,  with 
indiscriminate  woe. 

Sir,  these  are  your  examples.  These  are  they  who  never 
said  conciliate,  but  always  said  crush ;  who  never  said 
harmonize,  but  who  always  said  destroy;  who  denounced 
fraternal  affection,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  of  subjuga- 
tion ;  who  never  sought  to  restore  peaceful  relations  with 
their  neighbors,  but  who  always  sought  to  ruin  them  by 
confiscation  and  plunder;  whose  voice  was  forever,  like 
the  voice  of  Moloch  in  hell,  and  the  voice  of  those  who 
now  rule  this  nation,  for  war,  for  mere  war,  and  war  alone, 
as  a  cure  for  every  evil — a  remedy  for  every  grievance, 
fancied  or  real..  With  what  loathing  and  abhorrence  does 
a  Christian  world  now  regard  these  destroyers  of  their 
kind !  All  countries  and  every  people  utter  a  cry  of  horror 
at  the  mention  of  their  names.  'No  pillar,  no  monument, 
no  fountain,  no  grove,  perpetuates  their  place  in  the  respect 
of  a  single  human  being  that  ever  lived  or  died.  And  yet 
who  will  compare  the  ages,  in  which  they  enacted  their 
various  tragedies,  to  the  one  in  which  we  live,  and  call 
them  to  such  an  account  as  awaits  those  who,  in  this  period 
of  gospel  light,  have  fashioned  the  administration  of  the 
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American  Hopublic  on  the  principles  and  practices  of  un- 
enlightened barbarians? 

But  I  will  cease  to  reason  on  this  point  by  comparison. 
I  Avill  grasp  the  naked  question  which  the  supporters  of 
this  aduiinistration  have  so  persistently  clamored  into  the 
public  ear  for  the  last  three  wretched  ^^ears.  Is  it  right  in 
itself  to  treat  with  those  who  are  in  rebellion,  ^^•ith  a  view 
to  a  restoration  of  their  allegiance,  and  thus  to  insure  the 
domestic  tranquillity?  If  we  draw  an  answer  from  the 
conduct  of  this  government  in  former  instances  of  trea- 
sonable resistance  to  law,  that  answer  is  all  in  favor  of 
negotiation  and  compromise.  Washington  set  the  exam- 
ple in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Jackson  followed  it 
in  the  more  celebrated  case  of  South  Carolina,  in  1832.  In 
our  wars  with  foreign  powers,  the  same  course  has  uni- 
formly been  pursued.  And  we  ourselves  were  the  objects 
of  similar  treatment,  even  from  the  tyrannical  ministry  of 
George  III.,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  Commission- 
ers from  the  court  of  England  came  to  our  shores  more 
than  once  a  year  daring  that  struggle  to  treat  for  a  return 
of  the  I'ebellious  colonies  to  the  union  of  the  British  em- 
pire. But  I  shall  not  content  myself  with  the  enlightened 
precedents  furnished  b}"  the  history  of  our  own  and  other 
countries.  Is  there  no  higher  standard  of  moral  right  to 
which  to  appeal?  Is  the  voice  of  Ilim  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  hushed  and  stifled  by  the  hoarse  cry  of  passion 
and  rage  ?  Have  those  pages  which  blaze  with  inspira- 
tion, and  which  contain  all  the  principles  of  national  as 
well  as  individual  morality  and  justice,  lost  their  light  and 
power  in  this  unhappy  land  ?  Can  a  government  long  sur- 
vive, or  hope  to  escape  retributive  punishment,  which  blots 
out  the  doctrines  of  Christ  in  the  regulation  of  its  affairs  ? 
Shall  a  sneer — the  sneer  of  the  Jacobin  and  the  atheist — 
deter  me  from  seeking  the  path  of  public  as  well  as  private 
duty,  in  the  declared  record  of  the  great  Father  of  us  all? 
Have  Robespierre  and  Marat  come  from  their  dishonored 
graves  to  dethrone  God,  and  to  give  us  the  hideous  infidel- 
ity of  the  French  Revolution?  Sir,  I  ask  3^ou  to  go  with 
me  to  the  unsullied  fountain  of  Eternal  Truth : 
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"■  Moreover,  if  tliy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go 
aiicl  tell  liini  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone :  if  he 
shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 

"  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses 
every  word  may  be  established. 

"  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 

In  these  brief  but  comprehensive  sentences  are  embraced 
the  great  principles  of  social  harmony,  individual  charity, 
and  national  fraternity.  They  were  written  by  divinity  to 
convey  a  lesson  of  humane  philosophy  into  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  and  to  every  succeeding  age.  They  furnish 
the  text  for  every  treaty  of  peace  which  nations  ever 
framed  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  They  inculate 
the  duty  of  not  one  only,  but  repeated  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation, and  those  attempts,  too,  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  have  suffered  the  injury.  Under  the  malignant 
auspices,  however,  of  the  present  hour  in  this  afHicted 
country,  what  a  contrast  is  presented  to  these  sacred  pas- 
sages !  'Not  only  do  we  refuse  to  go  to  our  brother  who 
has  committed  the  trespass,  but  we  reject  him  when  he 
offers  to  come  to  us. 

Sir,  I  take  my  stand  on  these  immortal  maxims,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  native  justice  of  the  human  heart.  I  appeal  to 
those  instincts  of  charity  and  benevolence  by  which  it  is 
allied  to  the  attributes  of  Deity.  The  plain  people  of 
America,  those  who  with  honest  hands  earn  their  daily 
bread,  whose  wearing  apparel  is  not  purple  and  fine  linen, 
flashing  with  diamonds  and  pearls  purchased  by  the  blood 
and  tears  of  millions — to  them,  in  their  humble  homes, 
darkened  perhaps  by  the  death  of  the  flrst-born,  I  make 
this  solemn  invocation.  Before  that  pure  and  unselfish 
tribunal  I  lodge  my  cause  in  behalf  of  domestic  tranquillity, 
and  tender  the  Bible  as  authority  for  the  principles  which 
I  declare.  By  the  voice  of  my  own  heart,  unseduced  by 
^ain  and  unawed  by  terror,  I  know  what  will  be  the  ver- 
dict of  an  incorruptible  and  free  people.     But  there  is 
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another  class  who  preside  over  the  ministrations  of  this 
inspired  Book,  and  who  mingle  with  their  offerings  to 
God  the  poison^of  poHtical  prejudices,  before  whom  the 
cause  of  humanity,  union,  and  peace  need  not  be  pre- 
sented. That  large  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  land  who, 
claiming  to  be  the  chosen  agents  of  the  merciful  Redeemer, 
till  the  cup  of  his  sacrament  with  rancor  and  vengeance, 
hear  none  of  the  sweet,  angelic  tones  which  plead  from 
every  page  of  His  gospels  in  favor  of  that  individual  and 
national  charity  which  suffcreth  long  and  is  kind.  They 
teach  their  flocks  no  longer  to  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  but  to  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
their  enemies.  They  ascend  the  sacred  desk  no  more  to 
pray  that  gentle  peace,  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  may  de- 
scend upon  our  wounded  and  distracted  country,  but  to 
declaim  in  Avarlike  strains  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty 
upon  the  delight  which  they  feel  in  the  infliction  of  human 
agony.  They  have  reversed  the  order  of  the  millennium 
which  the  Christian  world  has  looked  forward  to  since  the 
days  of  the  prophets.  The  one  which  they  hail  in  fond 
anticipation  is  that  in  which  every  plowshare  shall  become 
a  sword,  and  every  pruning-hook  a  spear;  in  which  con- 
scription, slaughter,  and  taxation  shall  go  hand  in  hand; 
''  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the 
strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the  grinders  cease 
because  they  are  few,  and  those  that  look  out  of  the  win- 
dows be  darkened,  and  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the 
streets,  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low  ;"  "  because 
man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about 
the  streets." 

To  these  men  much  of  the  sorrow  which  now  overshad- 
ows our  homes  is  properly  attributable.  They  have  ever 
been,  and  are  to-daj^,  the  foremost  enemies  of  domestic 
tranquillity.  Agitation  on  matters  pertaining  to  civil  gov- 
ernment has  been  their  element.  Sedition  against  laws 
which  conflict  with  their  ignorant  and  selfish  bigotry,  has 
been  their  favorite  calling  in  all  countries  and  in  every  age. 
They  have  a  higher  law  than  the  sermon  on  the  mount; 
mid  the  word  of  God  is  made  to  fit  the  procrustean  bed  of 
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their  blind  and  furious  prejudices,  which  they  mistake  for 
conscience.     Sir,  I  here  proclaim  as  a  fact  to  which  all  his- 
tory attests,  that  wherever  in  the  tide  of  time  the  ministry 
of  the  Most  High  have  assumed  as  a  part  of  their  duties  ih& 
control  of  affairs  of  state  and  the  policy  of  nations,  they 
have  appeared  as  the  advocates  of  despotism,  the  friends' 
of  high  prerogative,  the  defenders  of  oppression,  the  allies 
of  tyranny — obstacles  in  the  pathway  of  progress,  enemies- 
to  popular  rights,  and  extortioners  of  the  poor  and  labor- 
ing masses.     I  might  dwell  long  on  the  evidence  which  the- 
Old  and  the  New  World  furnish  on  this  point.     That  great 
author  and  majestic  thinker,  Buckle,  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  in  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  political  clergy ' 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  says : 

"  They  looked  on  in  silence  while  the  king  was  amassing 
the  materials  with  which  he  hoped  to  turn  a  free  govern- 
ment into  an  absolute  monarchy.  They  saw  Jeffreys  and 
Kirke  torturing  their  fellow-subjects.  They  saw  the  jails 
crowded  with  prisoners,  and  the  scaffolds  streaming  with 
blood.  They  were  well  pleased  that  some  of  the  best  and. 
ablest  men  in  the  kingdom  should  be  barbarously  perse- 
cuted ;  that  Baxter  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that 
Howe  should  be  forced  into  exile." 

I  pause  but  for  a  moment  to  point  to  the  history  of  Pu- 
ritan Massachusetts  as  a  confirmation  of  my  statement  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  What  oppression  did  a  political 
priesthood  fail  to  approve  ?  What  cruelty  did  they  not 
instigate  and  sanction  in  the  early  days  of  that  famous 
colony  ?  They  scourged,  seared,  cropped,  burned,  and  gib- 
beted the  bodies  of  those  who  were  unable  to  conform 
their  views  in  all  matters,  civil  and  religious,  to  the  reign- 
ing fanaticisms,  and  then  consigned  their  souls  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  lost.  Carpenter,  in  his  standard  History  of 
Massachusetts,  a  work  warmly  partial  to  that  State,  says : 

"  In  July,  1656,  several  Quakers  arrived  in  Massachu- 
setts from  Barbadoes,  two  of  whom  were  women.  Fully 
aware  of  the  contemptuous  disregard  for  existing  ordi- 
nances indulged  in  by  the  more  zealous  of  the  sect  in 
jEngland,  the  magistrates  in  Boston  brought  the  law  against 
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Iieresy  to  bear  upon-  the  intruders,  and  ordered  tlieir  imme- 
-diate  arrest.  After  their  persons  had  been  examined  for 
those  marks  which  were  supposed  at  that  period  to  indi- 
cate such  as  dealt  in  witchcraft,  no  satanic  signs  being  dis- 
covered, their  trunks  were  rifled  and  the  books  found 
therein  ordered  to  be  publicly  burned.  A  brief  imprison- 
ment was  imposed  upon  them,  but  they  were  finally  re- 
leased and  banished  the  colony.  Several  others  who  arrived 
subsequently  were  sent  back  to  England  by  the  vessels  in 
which  they  came.  About  the  same  time  a  law  was  passed 
to  prevent  their  introduction  into  the  colony,  and  imposing 
the  penalty  of  stripes  and  coercive  labor  upon  all  Quakers 

that  should  infringe  it Some  of  the  women 

were  whipped,  and  several  men  condemned  to  lose  an  ear. 
.....  When  seized  thev  offered  no  resistance.  Sen- 
tenced  to  be  flogged,  they  yielded  with  entire  satisfaction 
-their  backs  to  the  executioner." 

Finding  that  these  atrocious  measures  were  not  sufficient 
to  crush  out  the  liberty  of  thought,  a  law  was  passed,  says 
the  same  historian,  in  1658,  banishing  the  Quakers  from 
the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  and  forbidding  their 
return  under  pain  of  death  : 

''This  sanguinary  and  unjustifiable  enactment  was  car- 
ried by  one  vote  only.  Various  staunch  friends  of  the  gov- 
'ernment  strongly  protested  against  it,  not  only  as  cruel  but 
as  liable  to  invite  the  persecution  it  sought  to  avoid.  The 
result  soon  proved  how  well  grounded  was  the  fear.  Mar- 
maduke,  Stephenson,  William  Robinson,  and  Mary  Dyer 
•ccourted  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  and  quietly 
•awaited  the  operation  of  the  law.  In  September,  1658, 
i:hey  were  seized,  and,  after  trial,  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
The  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  upon  Robinson  and 
Stephenson,  but  Mary  Dyer  was  reprieved  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, and  again  thrust  from  the  colony.  Resolute  in  seek- 
ing a  mart3^r's  death,  she  returned  soon  after  and  was  pub- 
licly executed  on  Boston  Common." 

''  Oh  1  the  rarity  of  Christian  charity."  Will  not  some 
!N"ew  England  clergyman  of  modern  orthodoxy  shed  at 
least  one  tear  over  the  scarlet  sins  of  his  own  ancestors  who 
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assisted  in  the  murder  of  this  poor  woman  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, while  he  is  weeping  as  if  his  head  was  a  fountain  of 
waters  over  the  landing  of  the  Dutch  ship  with  slaves  at 
Jamestown  ? 

But  again,  says  the  same  friendly  historian : 
"It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  that  many  persons 
of  piety  and  good  understanding  were  again  led  to  believe 
in  the  great  prevalence  of  witchcraft  in  the  province. 
Prominent  among  the  most  credulous  of  these  was  Cotton 
Mather,  son  to  Bev.  Increase  Mather,  for  some  time  past 
the  agent  of  Massachusetts  in  England,  and  himself  a  cler- 
gyman  The  alarm   of  witchcraft  was   again. 

sounded.  The  ministers  fasted  and  prayed  with  the  dis- 
tressed father.  The  villagers  of  Salem  also  fasted  and 
j)rayed ;  and  the  fear  of  demoniacal  influences  becoming 
general,  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  specially  set  apart 
to  be  kept  by  the  whole  colony.  The  belief  in  witchcraft 
being  thus  solemnly  recognized  and  fostered,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  delusion  spread  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  province.  The  number  of  victims  so  rapidly  in- 
creased that  many  of  the  colonists,  perfectly  panic-stricken, 
became  the  accusers  of  others,  lest  they  should  be  brought 
under  suspicion  themselves.  The  execution  at  Salem  vil- 
lage of  Mr.  Burroughs,  a  minister  of  blameless  life,  was  a 
terrible  instance  of  the  power  which  the  delusion  exercised 
over  the  strongest  minds  in  the  community.  For  fifteen 
months  this  strange  belief  had  full  possession  of  the  popu- 
lar faith.  During  this  period  out  of  twenty-eight  per-^ 
sons  capitally  convicted  of  witchcraft,  nineteen  had  been 
hanged  and  one  pressed  to  death." 

Sir,  let  not  these  remarks  and  records  of  faithful  history 
be  construed  into  an  attack  upon  the  ministers  of  our  di- 
vine religion.  I  have  endeavored  rather  to  portray  the  evil 
results  which  flow  from  a  desecration  of  that  high  calling. 
To  my  mind,  there  is  no  vocation  on  this  side  of  the  myste- 
rious river  which  divides  time  from  eternity  so  lofty,  no^ 
career  of  life  so  serenely  beautiful  and  bordering  so  closel}^ 
upon  heaven,  as  the  benevolent  pursuits  of  him  who  ten- 
ders the  cup  of  salvation  to  the  lips  of  a  fallen  world.     A. 
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Lalo  Lovers  around  his  head  which  tells  that  he  walks  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  blessed  Master.  In  the  presence  of  such 
a  man,  I  would  stand  uncovered  and  do  him  reverent 
homage.  And  there  are  many  such  whose  pure  and  noise- 
less  lives  pass  almost  unheeded  by  the  busy,  striving  world, 
but  around  whom  the  comforting  angels  of  the  Lord  en- 
camp by  night  and  by  day.  In  their  keeping  are  all  the 
future  hopes  of  the  church — the  Christian  welfare  of  man- 
kind. The  youth  of  the  land  should  sit  at  their  feet  and 
learn  wisdom,  and  both  young  and  old  should  rise  up  and 
call  them  blessed.  But  in  this  bright  category  of  human 
excellence,  this  high  galaxy  of  stars  shining  with  an  un- 
earthly splendor,  there  is  no  place  for  such  as  take  charge 
of  churches  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  and  preach 
the  gospel  as  commanded  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  vineyards  where  they  labor  will  never  bear 
the  fruits  of  peace,  never  smile  with  domestic  tranquillity. 
Before  them  I  do  not  plead  my  cause.  From  them  I  expect 
to  hear  no  voice  save  the  continued  and  protracted  cry  of 
havoc. 

But,  sir,  I  will  be  told  by  the  advocates  offeree  and  vio- 
lence as  a  remedy,  and  the  sole  remedy,  for  our  troubles, 
that  althongh  the  South  might  send  commissioners  to  treat 
for  peace,  yet  they  would  accede  to  no  terms  save  recogni- 
tion and  separation.  In  support  of  this  view,  certain  prop- 
ositions recently  offered  in  the  Congress  at  Bichmond  are 
cited.  To  my  mind,  they  indicate  a  far  different  conclu- 
sion. It  is  true  they  do  not  signify  to  me  that  the  power 
of  the  Southern  people  is  exhausted ;  that  the  rebellion  is 
crushed ;  that  a  panic  of  fear  prevails  in  the  Southern  mind  ; 
that  a  government,  wdiether  de  facto  or  de  jure,  which  can 
maintain  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  well-armed  men  in 
the  field,  is  conquered.  I  do  not  see  the  evidence  of  all 
this,  as  some  have  professed  to  do  every  sixty  days  since 
the  war  began ;  but  I  do  see  in  these  propositions  an  earn- 
est desire  upon  the  part  of  the  South  to  conform  to  the 
usages  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  bring  this  unhappy  and 
disastrous  conflict  to  a  close  by  the  power  of  reason.  It  is 
true  that  certain  objects  are  declared  for  which  they  desire 
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to  negotiate ;  but  does  that  fact  include  final  results  whicli 
may  grow  out  of  negotiation  when  once  commenced? 
"What  nation  at  war  with  another  ever  opened  communi- 
€ation  for  a  treaty  of  peace  by  proclaiming  in  advance  the 
precise  terms  on  which  it  was  to  be  concluded?  Such  a 
course  peremptorily  excludes  the  very  idea  of  negotiation. 
Commissioners  would  have  no  discretion,  and  reason  and 
argument  would  have  no  room  to  act.  Such  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  the  meaning  of  this  movement  in  the  Confed- 
erate Congress.  Sir,  what  is  this  contest  ?  What  interests 
does  it  involve  ?  They  are  very  distinct  and  simple  when 
divorced  from  fanaticism.  On  the  part  of  those  who  have 
kept  their  allegiance,  it  is  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Republic,  and  thus  defeat  the  ruinous  doctrine 
that  a  State  has  a  right  to  secede.  On  the  part  of  those  in 
rebellion,  it  is  an  efibrt,  in  their  estimation,  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  their  local  laws,  their  social  institutions,  the 
right  to  control  their  domestic  affairs  free  from  federal  in- 
terference. With  some,  this  attempt  is  made  under  a  claim 
of  the  right  of  secession ;  others  proclaim  a  revolution, 
which  is  the  right  of  all  people  if  grievances  sufiicient  exist 
as  a  justification. 

But  the  people  of  the  South  are  united  in  the  objects  at 
which  they  aim,  and  if  the^  could  be  attained  in  the  Union, 
and  without  war,  would  they  not  gladly  embrace  and  accept 
them  rather  than  continue  in  a  state  of  endless  hostility, 
which  is  destroying  the  very  interests  they  seek  to  protect? 
"Why,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield]  declared,  a 
few  days  ago,  on  this  floor,  that  if  the  privates  of  the  op- 
posing armies  in  the  field  were  permitted  to  come  together 
in  peace,  they  would  speedily  remove  all  our  troubles ;  and 
yet  he  spoke  and  voted  in  favor  of  taking  from  even  the 
waives  and  children  of  the  Southern  masses,  who,  he  asserts, 
are  thus  willing  to  return  to  the  Union,  the  last  foot  of  soil 
and  the  last  crust  of  bread  by  which  life  is  sustained.  With 
such  evidence,  then,  as  this,  can  we  justify  ourselves  before 
Ood  or  man  if  we  fail  to  respond  to  the  action  of  the  South 
in  favor  of  negotiation,  which  promises  in  advance  such 
happy  results  ?     Let  all  grievances,  whether  fancied  or  real, 
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"be  considered  by  candid  statesmanship.  Let  there  be  safe 
and  unrepealable  guaranties  adopted  against  those  that  are 
found  to  be  real ;  and  those  that  are  fancied  Avill  be  easily 
explained  away.  Five  enlightened  commissioners  from, 
each  section,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, animated  by  an  unselfish  love  of  country  and  of  their 
fellow-men,  meeting  by  the  consent  and  encouragement  of 
their  respective  authorities,  could,  and  in  my  solemn  and 
deliberate  judgment  would,  in  ninety  days,  agree  upon 
terms  wdiicli  would  be  acceptable  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  people,  and  by  which  the  Union  of  these  States 
would  be  more  firmly  established  than  ever  before,  the  lives 
of  millions  spared,  the  hard  earnings  of  the  laborer  left  for 
him  to  enjoy,  peace  and  tranquillity  restored.  I  w^ould 
improve  the  armistice  which  winter  declares  to  achieve 
many  bloodless  and  permanent  victories  in  favor  of  the 
Union  and  the  constitution.  I  w^ould  not  stop  there.  I 
'would  extend  the  armistice  as  long  as  there  was  hope  of 
inducing  the  return  of  a  single  State.  But  suppose  nego- 
tiations should  fail.  Then,  indeed,  would  this  administra- 
tion be  armed  with  an  argument  in  favor  of  war  which  it 
has  never  yet  possessed.  This  fact  is  well  understood  by 
the  executive  and  his  advisers,  but  they  refuse  to  negotiate 
because  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Union  would 
be  thus  restored  and  the  war  ended.  But  slavery  would 
not  thereby  be  abolished,  and  the  scheme  of  building  up  a 
'despotic,  centralized  federal  government  would  be  defeated. 
The  war,  therefore,  goes  on;  the  young  men  of  the  nation 
.are  swept  into  their  graves  upon  the  plain  of  battle,  and 
the  old  men  become  slaves  to  the  tax-gatherer,  not  to  re- 
store the  Union/but  to  give  aw^orthless  liberty  to  the  black 
nian'JSand  to  strike  down  the  legal  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  white  man. 

Sir,  upon  this  question  of  negotiation,  concession,  com- 
promise, and  union,  I  appeal  for  approval  to  my  own  con- 
science. It  sustains  me  with  all  the  force  of  a  burning 
<jonviction  of  dut}^  By  it  I  am  lifted  beyond  the  reach 
of  partisan  malice.  I  appeal  to  the  people  !  The  voice 
iind  humane  instincts  of  honest  nature  will  plead  my  cause 
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ill  their  hearts.  At  their  hands  I  fear  no  evil  for  the  coun- 
try. They  are  jnst,  and  will  appreciate  a  plain  and  inherent 
element  of  right.  I  appeal  to  future  years.  When  candor^ 
reason,  and  Christianity  sit  in  judgment  on  this  struggle, 
every  line  which  records  the  history  of  war  or  peace  in  all 
former  ages  tells  me  that  their  verdict  will  he  in  favor  of 
the  principles  wdiich  I  advocate.  I  seize  this  hour  of  future 
triumph  hy  anticipation.  That  it  will  come  I  entertain  no 
more  douht  than  I  do  that  I  breathe  the  air  of  life  this  mo- 
ment. I  appeal,  finally,  to  God,  before  whom  I  stand,  and 
into  whose  presence  we  all  hasten  to  answer  for  our  con- 
duct and  our  motives.  In  that  aw^ful  hour  I  humbly  trust 
and  believe  that  my  feeble  efforts  to  turn  aside  the  devour- 
ing edge  of  the  sw^ord ;  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  great  reaper, 
death;  to  pause  in  the  horrid  work  of  sending  souls  to- 
their  eternal  account  without  repentance  or  pardon  ;  to 
stop  bereavement,  woe,  and  tears  around  every  fireside;  to 
brighten  the  mournful  face  of  the  land  with  the  radiance- 
of  peace  ;  to  reconstruct  and  restore  a  fraternal  and  harmo- 
nious Union,  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Father, 
and  go  far  toward  relieving  the  newly  liberated  and  trem- 
bling spirit  of  the  terrors  which  surround  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  other  declared  purposes  of  the 
constitution,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  this  govern- 
ment w^as  established,  have  been  carried  out  by  the  polic}'' 
and  administration  of  the  party  now^  in  power  ?  Do  they 
promote  the  general  ivelfare?  With  the  principles  of  justice 
everywhere  suppressed,  the  blessing  of  liberty  annihilated 
throughout  all  our  borders,  and  the  domestic  tranquillity 
utterly  destroyed,  it  is  almost  needless  to  inquire  what  is 
left  to  constitute  the  general  welfare.  Eut  it  is  my  painful 
duty  on  this  occasion  not  only  to  show  that  the  principles 
of  free  government  are  dying,  rapidly  dying  before  our 
faces,  but  that  the  material  prosperity,  the  absolute  physi- 
cal resources  of  the  country  are  perishing  also.  The  wel- 
fare, the  strength  and  glory  of  a  nation  are  dependent  in 
a  vast  measure  upon  the  extent  of  its  population  and  the 
amount  of  its  wealth,  l^ext  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  their  numbers  constitute  the  power  and  dig- 
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nity  of  a  State.  The  ancient  commandment  and  the  bless- 
ing delivered  to  the  original  founders  of  the  human  race 
were  to  be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.  And 
one  of  the  richest  promises  to  the  patriarchs  of  old  was 
that  their  tribes  and  their  descendants  should  increase  until 
they  became  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  and  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore.  Every  public  ruler  who  by  wise  political 
and  social  economy  has  rapidly  swelled  the  population  of 
his  country,  holds  a  place  in  the  history  as  a  benefactor 
of  his  kind.  Every  human  being  ^Js  a  machine  of  labor. 
Each  head  and  each  hand  is  a  producer.  The  busy  brain 
and  the  active  muscle  are  perpetually  adding  to  the  store- 
houses, the  granaries,  and  the  merchant  ships  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse,  it  was  in  mercy  and  not 
in  wrath,  that  man  was  commanded  to  eat  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face.  By  obedience  to  this  command  the  glory 
of  civilization  adorns  the  earth,  and  commerce  penetrates 
the  most  distant  seas.  The  fulfillment  of  this  decree  re- 
deems the  savage  face  of  nature,  builds  up  the  great  marts 
of  trade,  patronizes  sciences  and  letters,  erects  temples  to 
art  and  progress,  and  is  a  forerunner  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Labor  is  the  fountain  of  all  wealth  and  of  all  happiness. - 
I^ations  and  individuals  are  alike  utterly  and  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  it  for  their  prosperity.  And  national  pros- 
perity is  simply  the  result  of  individual  labor.  The  hum- 
ble and  obscure  toil  of  the  honest  plowman,  who 

"Homeward  plods  his  weary  way" 

at  nightfall,  is  the  source  of  all  the  nation's  greatness,  the 
foundation  of  all  its  vast  enterprises,  the  support  of  all  its 
boasted  revenues ;  it  is  the  small  spring  breaking  into  a 
rivulet  from  the  hill-side,  which,  flowing  on  and  mingling 
with  the  other  waters  of  its  kindred,  at  last  swells  into  an 
ocean  on  whose  bosom  the  destinies  of  the  world  are  de- 
termined. All  the  great  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  wealth  of  nations  have  recognized  this  as  a 
fundamental  truth.  Adam  Smith  embraces  it  in  the  first 
sentence  of  his  immortal  work.     He  says  : 

"  The  annual  labor  of  every  nation  is  the  fund  whicK 
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-originally  supplies  it  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conven- 
iences of  life,  which  it  annually  consumes,  and  which  con- 
sist always  either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that  lahor, 
or  in  what  is  purchased  with  that  produce  from  other  na- 
tions." 

Locke,  in  his  equally  celebrated  treatise  on  civil  govern- 
ment, is  still  more  explicit  and  clear  upon  this  point.  He 
uses  the  following  language,  which  covers  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  labor : 

"'Tis  labor,  then,  wjjich  puts  the  greatest  part  of  the 
value  upon  land,  without  lohich  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  any- 
thing. 'T  is  to  that  we  owe  the  greatest  part  of  all  its  use- 
ful products  ;  for  all  that  the  straw,  bran,  bread  of  that 
acre  of  wheat  is  more  worth  than  the  product  of  an  acre 
of  good  land  which  lies  waste  is  all  the  effect  of  labor. 
For  'tis  not  merely  the  plowman's  pains,  the  reaper's  and 
the  thresher's  toil  and  the  baker's  sweat,  is  to  be  counted 
into  the  bread  we  eat ;  the  labor  of  those  who  broke  the 
oxen,  who  digged  and  Avrought  the  iron  and  stones,  who 
felled  and  framed  the  timber  employed  about  the  plow, 
xnill,  oven,  or  any  other  utensils,  which  are  a  vast  number, 
requisite  to  this  corn,  from  its  being  seed  to  be  sown  to  its 
being  made  bread,  must  all  be  charged  in  the  account  of 
•  labor,  and  received  as  an  effect  of  that ;  nature  and  the  earth 
furnishing  only  the  almost  worthless  materials  as  in  them- 
selves. 'T  would  be  a  strange  catalogue  of  things  that  in- 
dustry provided  and  made  use  of  about  every  loaf  of  bread, 
before  it  came  to  our  use,  if  we  could  trace  them  ;  from 
wood,  leather,  barks,  timber,  stone,  brick,  coals,  lime,  cloth, 
■  dyeing-drugs,  pitch,  tar,  masts,  ropes,  and  all  materials 
made  use  of  in  the  ship  that  brought  away  the  commodi- 
ties made  use  of  by  any  of  the  workmen,  to  any  part  of  the 
work;  all  which  'twould  be  almost  impossible,  at  least  too 
long,  to  reckon  up." 

Sir,  aside  then  from  motives  of  humanity,  what  shall  be 
said  of  an  administrative  policy  which  is  unnecessarily  de- 
populating the  nation  ?  Ever}^  ensanguined  field  of  strife 
covered  with  the  noble  and  once  animated  forms  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  true  wealth  of 
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the  country.  When  the  last  call  for  troops  which  has  been 
made  npon  the  laborers  of  the  land  by  the  executive  shall 
have  been  complied  with,  more  than  two  million  men  will 
have  gone  to  the  fields  of  death.  In  the  year  1860,  the 
number  of  voters  in  the  United  States,  including  all  the 
sections,  was  four  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety-three.  The  States  which  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Union  contained,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  about  three  millions.  This  may  fairly  be 
computed  as  the  number  of  laborers  in  the  loyal  States 
three  years  ago,  for  while  many  who  vote  are  too  old  to 
work,  yet,  perhaps,  an  equal  number  are  capable  of  labor 
who  are  too  young  to  vote. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  tw^o-thirds  of  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  have  already  been  levied  upon  by 
this^'emorseless  administration,land  drawn  aw^ay  from  the 
business  of  production.  Figures  can  not  lie,  and  the  census 
tables  do  not  deceive.  The  prosperity  of  this  government 
consists  in  the  labor  of  its  people.  This  is  its  only  capital. 
In  proportion  as  the  population  is  diminished  or  diverted 
from  productive  pursuits,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the 
general  welfare  destroyed.  And  no  nation  ever  long  sur- 
vived the  shock  which  the  abstraction  of  two-thirds  of  its 
population  inflicted  upon  every  branch  and  department  of 
industry.  A  paralysis  will  seize  every  healthful  function 
of  government.  The  sap  of  life  will  cease  to  ascend,  and 
the  green  tree  will  wither  and  die.  The  fountains  will  be 
dried  up,  and  the  river  will  cease  to  flow.  Sir,  I  am  deal- 
ing in  no  imaginary  picture.  Go  to  the  regions  of  agri- 
culture, on  which  all  else  depends.  You  will  there  hear 
the  cry  that  the  laborers  are  few.  One  man  can  not  do  the 
work  of  three ;  and  two  are  gone,  and  but  one  is  left  to 
sow  the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest.  I  have  seen  the  wife 
and  the  mother  tilling  the  soil  in  my  own  district,  her 
children  following  in  the  furrow,  and  their  father  aw^ay  in 
the  army.  I  have  seen  broad  fertile  acres  in  the  West 
lying  waste  and  idle  for  the  want  of  hands  to  place  them  in 
cultivation.  How  long  can  this  state  of  things  continue  ? 
How  long  will  one-third  of  our  usual  produce  meet  the  de- 
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iiuukIs  of  our  increased  and  stupendous  expenditures  ? 
How  long  can  diminished  production  and  multiplied  taxa- 
tion go  hand  in  hand  ?  How  long  can  you  continue  to  de- 
stroy the  laborer,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  a  revenue 
from  the  products  of  labor  ?  The  tendency  and  speedy  re- 
sult of  our  present  career  are  plain  and  inevitable.  Soon, 
very  soon,  the  fruits  of  industry  will  prove  inadequate  to 
meet  the  annual  demands  of  the  national  treasury,  and  then 
the  land  itself,  the  farm,  the  homest'ead,  must  be  exhausted 
and  swept  away.  Are  you  ready  for  this  ?  Are  you  ready 
for  the  land  tax  upon  uncultivated  fields,  in  addition  to  the 
tribute  which  we  already  pay  to  fanaticism  and  corruption? 
H  you  are,  then  eternal  war,  vast  conscriptions,  no  negoti- 
ation, no  reunion,  no  peace,  will  bring  with  fearful  rapidity 
the  realization  of  all  your  hopes. 

But  in  this  profligate  destruction  of  human  life,  and 
wanton  and  wicked  overthrow  of  the  whole  natural  system 
of  American  labor,  how  much  longer  do  you  expect  the 
toiling  millions  to  endure  in  silence  ?  When  the  curtain 
first  rose  on  thefhateful  scene  of  this  civil  war^the  country 
was  niocked  witli  a  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
and  our  greedy  ears  were  saluted  from  high  quarters  with 
the  flattering  story  that  the  moon  would  scarcely  wax  and 
wane  until  the  government  would  again  possess  its  own. 
You  tell  me  of  statesmanship ;  you  tell  me  of  honesty  in 
the  present  conduct  of  our  disastrous  affairs.  Sir,  not  a 
plan  laid  down  in  the  beginning  but  what  has  failed,  and 
f  not  a  promise  made  by  this  administration  to  the  people 
^"^  but  what  has  been  broken.\    The  armies  of  the  rebellion 
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^  still  stand  with  defiant  froht  almost  within   sight  of  the 
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Capitol}  and  the  hoarse  and  terrible  demands  of  a  new 
conscription  are  now  going  out  over  the  country,  as  fatal 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  people  as  the  croak  of 
the  raven  to  the  life  of  Duncan.  Do  the  few  who  now 
riot  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  many,  imagine  that 
they  can  prolong  forever  the  deception  which  they  have 
imposed  upon  an  anxious  and  trusting  people. 

But  on  this  vital  question  of  the  rapid  decrease  of  our 
laboring  population,  and  the  consequent  prostration  of  the 
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general  welfare,  I  will  doubtless  be  met  by  an  indignant 
denial  from  the  other  side  of  the  chamber.  I  submit,  there- 
fore, the  following  extract  from  the  last  message  of  the 
President : 

"  I  again  submit  to  your  consideration  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  system  for  the  encouragement  of  immi- 
gration. Although  this  source  of  national  wealth  and 
strength  is  again  flowing  with  greater  freedom  than  for 
several  years  before  the  insurrection  occurred,  there  is  still 
a  great  deficiency  in  eyery  field  of  industry,  especially  in 
agriculture,  and  in  our  mines,  as  well  of  iron  as  the  pre- 
cious metals.  While  the  demand  for  labor  is  thus  increased 
here,  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  destitute  of  remunera- 
tive occupation  are  thronging  our  foreign  consulates,  and 
ofiering  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  if  essential  but 
very  cheap  assistance  can  be  afforded  them." 

I  am  a  friend  to  the  foreigner — to  the  stranger  who  seeks 
our  shores  to  enjoy  liberty  or  to  increase  his  stores.  •  I 
stood  by  him  wdien  the  executive  and  his  chief  supporters  took 
the  midnight  oath  to  disfranchise  him  because  of  his  religious 
faith,  and  oppressed  him  in  all  our  borders.  I  welcome  him 
now  with  a  warm  and  extended  hand  to  the  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  all  that  remains  of  our  shattered  and  defaced 
institutions.  But  with  what  sorrowful  emotions  will  the 
people  of  this  once  proud  land  listen  to  the  voice  of  Amer- 
ica pleading  with  the  population  of  Europe,  and  ofiering 
them  pecuniary  inducements  to  come  and  take  the  places  of 
our  lost  and  dead — to  fill  the  empty  chairs  around  bereaved 
firesides — to  supply  the  demands  which  war  and  death  have 
made  in  the  cornfields  and  at  harvest-time  !  And  yet  the 
destroying  angel  is  to  continue  to  hover  in  every  blast ;  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe  is  to  pursue  his  insa- 
tiate career ;  the  flower  of  our  manhood  are  to  be  cut  down, 
strangers  from  foreign  lands  are  to  occupy  their  vacant  seats ; 
and  it  is  treason  to  attempt  to  stay  this  horrid  holocaust  of 
human  sacrifice  by  a  restoration  of  the  government  upon 
the  principles  which  were  satisfactory  to  Washington  ! 
The  rebel  chief  at  Eichmond,  who  makes  open  war  against 
the  Union,  and  the  executive  here  who  does  not  make  war 
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for  it,  and  who  would  not  accept  its  restoration  to-day  on* 
the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  constitution,  are  enfi^asced  bv 
conscription,  force,  and  violence  *in  hurling  against  each 
other  the  unwilling  and  peaceful  populations  of  every  sec- 
tion, bleeding,  palpitating,  and  mangled,  to  struggle,  to 
combat,  and  to  die,  like  the  gladiators  in  the  amphitheater 
of  Rome,  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday.  These 
are  facts  which  will  not  escape  history,  and  yet  the  consent 
of  the  governed  is  the  just  measure  of  power  which  a  pub- 
lic ruler  can  exercise  in  a  free  government,  and  we  fondl}^ 
imagine  that  we  still  are  free ! 

Eut  in  immediate  alliance  with  the  question  of  popula- 
tion arises  the  consideration  of  the  amount  of  burden 
which  is  to  be  borne.  While  looking  on  the  one  hand  in 
sadness  and  grief  at  the  depletion  and  destruction  of  the 
laboring  masses,  we  are  compelled  to  turn  and  gaze  with 
apprehension  and  terror  at  the  frightful  proportions  and  in- 
creasing magnitude  of  our  public  indebtedness.  As  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  meet  taxation  becomes  each  day 
more  feeble,  the  demands  upon  their  toil  and  their  resources 
accumulate  with  appalling  velocity.  I  shall  deal  in  cold 
and  steady  figures.  What  I  assert  upon  the  subject  of  the 
national  debt  I  stand  prepared  to  make  good,  as  time,  the 
test  of  truth,  has  done  for  me  heretofore.  On  the  21st  day 
of  May,  1862,  on  this  floor,  I  made  the  following  statement : 

^'  It  is  safe,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  year  that  is  to  come,. 
and  on  which  we  are  just  entering — the  second  year  of  the 
war — will  swell  the  indebtedness  of  this  government  to  the 
alarming  sum  of  $2,000,000,000." 

The  fierce  clamor  which  broke  upon  my  head  here  and 
elsewhere  for  that  statement  will  not  be  easily  forgotten. 
I  was  honored  by  an  official  contradiction  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  himself,  produced  on  this  floor  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes].  Then  came 
the  indignant  outcries  of  injured  patriotism  from  the 
throats  of  that  venal  and  slavish  class  who  earn  the  favor 
of  princes  and  purchase  the  privileges  of  plunder  by  echo- 
ing the  words  of  their  master.     But  I  appealed  to  time  for 
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my  vindication,  and  now  here  again  to-day  I  challenge  my 

accusers  to  the  issue. 

On  the  4th  da}^  of  March,  1863,  when  the  Thirty- seventh 

Congress  adjonrned,  less  than  one  year  from  the  date  of 

my  estimate,  the  appropriations  of  money  from  the  federal 

treasury,  in  the  payment  of  the  public  expenditures,  stood 

as  follows: 

First  session  Thirtj-seventh  Congress $279,071,500 

Second  "  "  "         878,109,600 

Third      "  "  "         971,128,100 

Total  amount $2,12"8,309,200 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  less  than  the  time  by  me  speci- 
fied in  my  speech  of  May  21,  1862,  that  same  Congress,  of 
which  I  was  then  a  member,  appropriated  $128, -309, 200 
more  than  even  I  predicted  would  be  consumed  by  our 
alarming  rate  of  expense.  Reports  may  be  written  by  able 
and  skillful  pens,  and  speeches  may  be  made  by  eloquent 
and  plausible  tongues,  in  order  to  disguise  these  figures 
and  delude  the  people  still  further  to  their  ruin ;  Vbut  the 
murder  of  the  nation's  welfare  at  last  will  out,  and  bank- 
ruptcy, like  an  uneasy  and  troubled  ghost,  with  its  shriv- 
eled face  and  skeleton  fingers,  will  come  to  plague  and 
torment  the  faithless  murderers^  It  may  be  an  unwelcome^ 
task  to  portray  these  facts  now,  but  the  hour  is  fast  ap- 
proaching in  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  honest  toil 
will  lay  bitter  maledictions  on  the  authors  of  this  oppres-j 
sion,  and  thank  those  who  have  pointed  out  their  danger. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  submitted 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  we  find 
his  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1864,  of  the 
expenses  of  the  government  amounting  to  $1,099,731,960. 
It  is  true  that  he  amuses  the  country  by  a  conjecture  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  sum  will  not  be  expended  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  He  asks  that  it  may  all  bo 
appropriated,  but  gently  intimates  that  some  of  it  may 
remain  in  his  hands  not  paid  out  on  the  30th  June,  1864. 
But  inasmuch  as  we  have  already,  at  this  session,  passed 
deficiency  bills  over  and  above  his  estimates  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars,  I  must  decline 
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making  any  calculation  upon  any  lower  basis  than  the  full 
amount  of  his  own  figures.  Then  taking  the  appropria- 
tions already  made  up  to  March  4,  1863 : 

As  above  stated  $2,128,309,200 

Add  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  up  to  June  30, 18G4.   1,099,731,960 


And  we  have  a  total  of  $3,228,041,160 

C  We  thus  have  from  the  official  records  an  indebtedness 
on  the  30th  of  June  next,  not  more  than  four  months  dis- 
tant, reaching  the  sum  of  $3,228,041,160.  Pause  for  a 
moment,  ye  sweating  tax-payers,  and  comprehend,  if  you 
can,  the  weight  of  this  load,  I  paut^e  with  you,  for  my 
heart  is  now  at  home,  clinging  to  the  scenes  of  intelligent 
husbandry  which  I  represent  here,  ^nd  which  I  seek  to  l  I  ^ 
save  from  desolation.J  oi*^^^*^  h^  (^  Jru^^  K^  t.  iirM^^y  / 

But  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  giveii  us  a  fore- 
cast of  another  year  of  the  future.  Commencing  again  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1864,  and  closing  June  30,  1865,  he  gives 
us  his  estimates  of  the  expenditures  of  another  fiscal  year. 
He  places  them — 


At  $1,151,815, 

Add  the  amountalready  estimated  up  to  June  30,1864.  3,228,041,160 

Total  debt,  June  30,  1865  $4,379,856,248 

From  this  amount  must  be  deducted  the  actual  receipts 
from  every  source  of  revenue  during  the  years  1862  and 
1863,  and  the  estimated  receipts  for  the  years  1864  and 
1865.  Allowing  that  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  w^ill 
prove  correct  in  the  future,  which  is  exceedingly  charitable 
in  view  of  the  past,  and  we  find  that  these  receipts  will 
amount  in  all  to  $519,643,155.  Subtract  this  amount  from 
the  above  sum,  and  we  have  left  $3,860,213,093.  To  this 
again,  however,  must  be  added,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
$150,000,000,  to  cover  the  claims  of  States  for  advances  to 
the  federal  government,  and  the  claims  of  citizens  for  the 
destruction  of  their  property  by  the  inevitable  operations 
of  war.  Thus  the  public  debt  will  stand,  June  30, 1865,  at 
$4,010,213,093.  Sir,  in  this  calculation,  I  have  strained 
nothing  in  order  to  sw^ell  the  amount.  Far  otherwise.  I 
would  gladly  diminish  it  if  in  my  powder.     I  have  simply 
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tiikeii  the  amounts  appropriated  bj  a  former  Congress,  and 
added  the  amounts  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
asks  shall  he  appropriated  for  the  years  of  1864  and  1865. 
I  assume,  and  most  safel}^  I  think,  in  view  of  the  past,  that 
all  the  money  thus  appropriated  by  Congress  for  specified 
objects  will  be  spent.  This  is  all,  and  you  behold  the  ap- 
palling result.  I  do  not  stop  to  take  an  account  of  State 
debts,  Avhich  count  by  hundreds  of  millions.  I  pass  by  the 
debts  of  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  various  corporations, 
all  of  which  are  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people.  I  simply 
compute  the  Federal  indebtedness,  and  you  have  these 
f ri  o'htf ul  fi  o-  ur es . 

Sir,  this  debt,  now  inevitably  fastened  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations.  Its 
like  is  unknow^n  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  stands  alone 
in  its  career  of  devastation.  The  power  of  language  can 
not  exa2:£:erate  tt  as  an  assent  of  destruction.  More  than 
four  thousand  million  dollars!  The  debt  of  England, 
which  is  now  a  permanent  curse,  is  less.  Yet,  since  1829, 
no  British  statesman  has  thouo^ht  for  an  instant  that  it 
would  ever  be  finally  paid.  It  commenced  accruing  in 
small  proportions  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — tw^o  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Succeeding  wars  rapidly  increased  it,  and 
bafiled  all  the  wisdom  and  resources  of  the  English  people 
in  their  long  and  faithful  efibrts  to  accomplish  its  payment. 
They  pay  the  interest  and  bequeath  the  principal,  with  all 
its  crushing  weight,  to  each  succeeding  generation.  And 
even  this  burden  on  the  labor  of  England  is  so  great  and 
so  perpetual  that  one-eighth  of  her  citizens  are  inmates  of 
the  poor-house,  and  almost  another  eighth  have  been  driven 
by  want  from  their  native  land.  We  are  to  tread  in  the 
same  blighted  pathw^ay,  groaning  wearily  under  a  still 
heavier  load — the  cursed  fruits  of  a  sectional  party  and 
financial  corruption.  We  look  out  upon  the  field  of  the 
future.  It  lies  dismal  and  endless  before  us.  There  is  no 
land  of  rest  in  the  distance  for  the  tired  tax-payer.  There 
is  no  promise  of  deliverance  brightening  the  sky  before 
him.  Ilis  step  from  this  on  is  in  a  ceaseless  treadmill,  from 
which  he  will  never  escape.     Are  you  afraid,  men  of  labor 
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tlironglioiit  America,  to  look  at  this  picture  ?  "Will  you' 
turn  away  your  faces  and  hug  yourselves  in  the  delusion 
that  all  is  well  a  little  longer  ?  Will  you  punish  and  de- 
nounce the  faithful  sentinel  who  cries  out  to  you  the- 
approach  of  destruction?  It  may  be  so  yet  awhile.  It  is 
in  the  heart  of  man  to  put  off  the  evil  hour.  We  often 
take  refuge  from  danger  b}^  affecting  not  to  see  it  when  we 
know  it  is  inevitable.  Death  itself  at  last  surprises  us  in 
the  midst  of  the  busy  plans  and  pleasing  aspirations  of  life. 
The  voice  of  warning  dies  away  on  the  ear  unheeded  by 
the  heart.  But  this  fact  does  not  divorce  a  man  in  public 
station  from  the  performance  of  his  thankless  duty.  I 
shall  here  perform  niine,(and  take  all  the  reward  I  seek  or 
desire'^in  the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience,  in  the 
ever-present  self-assurance  that  I  know  that  I  am  acting  fov 
the  welfare  of  my  country. 

Sir,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  grasp  the*'  mighty  figures 
which  will  sum  up  our  national  debt  sixteen  months  hence, 
let  us  indulge  for  a  moment  in  comparisons.  The  growth, 
of  the  American  Republic,  in  all  the  elements  of  material 
wealth,  from  its  birth  to  the  hour  of  its  present  misfortunes, 
had  been  the  marvel  and  wonder  of  all  time.  It  had  strode 
upon  the  loftiest  peaks  of  greatness  with  an  easy  and  fa- 
miliar step.  In  peace  or  in  war  our  glory  was  the  same — 
the  first  of  all  nations.  Oar  actions  at  home  and  abroad 
were  upon  a  scale  of  magnitude  which  dwarfed  the  giant 
achievements  of  history  by  contrast.  But  in  all  that  time 
every  item  of  our  public  expenditures  would  scarcely  suf- 
fice to  meet  the  demands  of  one  year  under  our  present 
system  of  ruin.  Take  the  period  of  seventy-two  years — 
those  halcyon  days  of  liberty  and  fraternity — from  1789  to 
1861.  During  that  space  of  happy  time,  for  every  year, 
and  for  all  purposes,  the  expenses  of  the  government  were  : 

Expenses. $1,453,790,786 

For  four  years  from  18G1  to  18G5 4,010,213,093 

Increase  of  expense  in  four  years  over  72  years  $2,556,422,307 

Four  brief  but  terrible  years  under  the  present  admin- 
istration will  have  consumed  more  than  three   times  as- 
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mucli  of  the  wealth,  the  lahor,  the  taxes  of  tlie  people,  as 
every  other  aduiinistratioii  of  the  government  put  to- 
gether, from  Washington  to  James  Buchanan  !  Do  you 
still  say,  in  view  of  this  startling  fact,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  change  in  our  policy  and  in  our  rulers  in 
order  to  save  us  from  utter  overthrow  ?  Are  you  still  con- 
tent that  this  rate  of  expenditure  shall  continue  ?  How 
long  can  it  continue  ?  By  the  statistics  furnished  in  the 
-census  of  1860,  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  entire  United  States,  before  war  and  destruction 
had  assailed  it,  was  $12,084,660,005.  Even  admitting  that 
it  possesses  the  same  value  to  day,  yet  the  debt  is  one-third 
of  the  whole  amount.  But  every  one  Avill  acknowledge' 
that  an  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  property  throughout 
the  United  States  now  would  not  show  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  former  value.  This  would  be  about  $8,000,- 
000,000.  Of  this  sum  the  public  debt,  in  a  few  months, 
will  be  more  than  one-half.  (Half  the  grain  in  the  field, 
half  the  horses  in  their  stalls,  half  the  cattle  in  the  pas- 
tures, half  the  hogs  in  the  pens,  half  the  land  itself,  every 
other  acre  will  stand  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  a  four 
years'  dreadful  experiment  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and 
the  sword  alone,  in  attempting  a  restoration  of  the  Union.J 
And  even  now,  all  over  the  land,  the  excisemen,  the  tax- 
gatherers,  are  swarming  to  enforce  the  foreclosure  of  this 
crushing  and  relentless  mortgage.  It  is  held  by  creditors 
who  have  iron  hearts.  There  will  be  no  grace  given  ;  no 
equity  of  redemption.  Abolitionism  is  the  principal 
holder;  and  then,  contracts  and  fraud  hold  the  balance,  j 

But  allow  me  to  make  an  application  of  this  debt  to  that 
great  State,  a  portion  of  whose  people  I  represent  on  this 
floor.  The  assessed  value  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  people  of  Indiana,  in  1860,  was  $411,042,- 
424.  The  proportion  of  the  federal  debt  which  will  attach 
to  that  State,  June  30,  1865,  will  be  $285,980,519.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  if  three-fourths  of  everything  which 
the  citizens  and  property-holders  of  Indiana  possess,  was 
put  up  at  auction  and  sold  according  to  the  appraisement  of 
the  census  report,  it  would  barely  sufiice  to  meet  the  de- 
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mancls  whicli  the  federal  government  is  making  upon  the 
wealtli  and  industry  of  that  State.  I  am  aware  that  all 
this  will  fall  idly  upon  the  ears  of  tliose  who  are  prolong- 
ing this  war  from  motives  of  despotism  and  unhallowed 
gain  ;  but  I  speak  to-day  for  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic 
— for  the  laborer  Avhose  heart  is  filled  with  unselfish  pa- 
triotism, and  whose  hands  are  unstained  by  plunder.  I 
call  upon  that  class  to  carefully  estimate  these  burdens,  for 
on  their  weary  shouklers  they  are  to  be  borne. 
(  But  again.  I  will  be  met  here  b}^  the  fact  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  will  be  postponed 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  that,  like  the  people 
of  England,  we  will  only  be  called  upon  for  its  interest. 
Taking  even  that  unworthy  view  of  the  question,  let  us  see 
what  will  be  the  inevitable  annual  demands  upon  American 
labor  in  order  to  avoid  open  and  acknowledged  bankruptcy. 
The  estimate  I  make  on  the  basis  of  peace,  after  this  war 
shall  have  closed,  and  the  utmost  reduction  made  consistent 
with  our  altered  condition.  I  challenge  scrutiny  into  its 
substantial  correctness : 

Civil  list $8,500,000 

Foreign  intercourse 2,500,000 

Interior,  pensions,  Indians,  etc 20,000,000 

War  Department 120,000,000 

Navy  Department 25,000,000 

Miscellaneous,  light-liouses,  building 25,000,000 

201,000,000 
Interest  on  the  public  debt 240,612,785 

$441,612,785 

Every  one  of  the  above  items  is  put  much  lower  than  I 
candidly  believe  it  will  be ;  but  even  at  these  rates  we  find 
that  each  year  of  the  darkened  future  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  reach  forth  the  hungry  hand  of  revenue  and  seize 
upon  the  fruits  of  industry  to  the  extent  of  $441,612,785. 
And  the  payment  of  this  vast  sum  leaves  us  as  much  in 
debt  as  before,  for  it  pays  not  a  dollar  of  the  enormous 
principal.  It  is  simply  what  must  be  annually  paid  ta 
prevent   instant   repudiation.     It  constitutes   the  current 
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expenses  by  which  alone  the  government  is  enabled  to  live 
from  day  to  day. 

IIow,  then,  is  this  annual  sum  to  be  raised  by  the  people  ? 
Taxes  must  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  people,  and 
not  by  the  sale  of  their  original  possessions.  Otherwise, 
taxation  becomes  confiscation,  and  soon  the  citizen  would 
have  neither  the  means  to  supply  revenue  nor  to  support 
life.  If  what  the  laborer  earns  over  and  above  his  own 
livelihood  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  then  sales  commence,  by  which  the  government 
sooner  or  later  will  become  the  sole  owmer  of  all  the  estate 
of  its  inhabitants.  For  annual  payments  you  must  have 
annual  earnings.  The  above  annual  sum  must  be  paid  by 
a  corresponding  annual  surplus  earning  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  after  allowing  them  to  supply  their  own  wants  and 
necessities. 

^NTow,  let  us  turn  to  an  estimate  of  annual  earnings.  The 
State  valuations  for  taxable  purposes  in  1850  and  1860, 
according  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  financial  editor  of 
Hiinfs  Merchants'  llagaziiie,  furnish  us  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  the  following  States  for  that  period  of  ten  years, 
as  follows : 


California $12,568,741 

Connecticut 10,56G,994 

Illinois  29,269,472 

Indiana 30,214,097 

Iowa 11,221,101 

Kansas 2,500,000 

Maine 6,794,300 

Massachusetts 31,554,452 

Micliicran   10,767,662 

Minnesota 3,000,000 

New  Hampshire 6,413,284 

New  Jersey  10,688,200 

New  York 72,639,840" 

Ohio 45,869,780 

Oregon  1,622,545 

Pennsylvania 57,281,101 

Rhode  Island  4,734,543 

Vermont    1,308,668 

Wisconsin 15,426,882 

$364,431,862 
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I  have  not  taken  into  account  the  border  skive  States,  as 
their  situation  is  such  as  to  defeat  any  calculation  of  their 
earnings,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come.     It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  annual  amount  which  from  this  time 
forward  must  be  paid  into  the  federal  treasury  exceeds  by 
almost  one  hundred  million  dollars  the  total  annual  earn- 
ings of  the  nineteen  free  States  during  a  period  of  peace 
and  unexampled  prosperity.    Under  the  present  policy  pur- 
sued toward  the  seceded  States,  half  a  century  will  roll 
aw^ay  before  they  will  again  assist  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try.    Their  whole  system  of  productiveness  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed.   Four  millions  of  annual  producers  are  to  become 
idle  and  w^orthless  consumers,  and  a  vast  bureau  is  about 
to  be  erected,  by  which  the  government  shall  support  the 
negro,  instead  of  the  negro,  as  heretofore,  assisting  to  sup- 
port the  government.  ^Tirne  will  show  that  emancipation 
is  the  costliest  feature  of  this  war.\   Cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
sugar,  will  perish  as  means  of  revenue.  \  The  blow^  of  the 
executive,  which  releases  four  million  hands  from  prolita-" 
ble  labor,  imposes  the  task  from  which  they  are  set  free  as 
producers  on  a  similar  number  of  white  laborers.     It  does 
more.     They  are  still  consumers;  they  must  be  fed,  and 
they  will  not  feed  themselves.    The  President  unconsciously 
Tittered  a  philosophic  truth  when,  a  year  ago,  he  said  of  free 
negroes,  "  They  eat,  and  nothing  else."    I^or  can  the  negro 
be  much  blamed  for  accepting  this  easy  life  when  an  insj^^ne^. 
party  tenders  it  to  him,  aiid  lays  the  burden  of  labor  from 
which  he  is  liberated  on  the  neck  of  the  white  man.     A 
totally  ruined  and  impoverished  South,  her  property  de- 
stroyed anil  her  slaves  set  free,  all  simply  means  the  anni- 
hilation of  so  many  sources  of  national  revenue,  and  the 
consequent    enormous    increased   taxation    in    the  North. 
Confiscation  will  not  pay  the  expenses  of  its  own  machin- 
ery and  execution.     As  a  means  of  replenishing  the  treas- 
ury, it  is  not  to  be  mentioned,  except  by  madmen.   (All 
history  bears  testimony  to  the  folly  of  thus  attempting  the 
liquidation  of  a  public  debt.  \  It  must  be  met  and  paid  by 
the  fruits  of  the  soil  produced  by  labor.     And  he  who 
reduces  the  number  of  laborers  North  or  South,  white  or 
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l)lack,  in  the  same  proportion  multiplies  tlie  toils  and  sac- 
rifices of  those  who  yet  remain. 

/  ^Ir.  Chairman,  I  need  not  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  mathe- 
matical certainty  of  national  and  individual  bankruptcy  V 
and  ruin  which  the  foregoing'  calculations  so  conclusively 
demonstrated  The  humblest  mind  in  the  land  will  grasp 
the  fatal  result  upon  which  we  are  hastening.  But  some 
superficial  observer,  intending  too  to  further  deceive  the 
popular  mind,  will  doubtless  point  to  the  surrounding  ap- 
pearance of  general  prosperity  as  an  answer  to  this  portion 
•of  my  remarks.  Money  is  flowing  in  boundless  profusion. 
Unnatural  prices  are  paid  for  everything.  A  meretricious 
splendor  hails  us  upon  the  streets,  at  the  rout,  the  assembly, 
and  the  theater.  The  nation  seems  fattening  on  blood  and 
•carnage.  But  this  high  feverish  flush  which  we  every- 
where behold  is  not  the  genial  warmth  of  health.  It  is  the 
fierce  hectic  glow^  of  a  swift  consumption.  It  is  the  herald 
of  death,  and  points  to  the  tomb.  v^Vliatjye  cj^ll  nioney  is^ 
liot  moiiey,^and  the  most  gorgeous  wealth  has  no  value,  be- 
cause it  is  a  prey  to  the  monster  debt.  Frenchmen,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  dreamed  of  a  fabulous  fountain 
of  prosperity,  and  located  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  credit  of  the  Mississippi  Company  became  the  basis 
of  an  illimitable  paper  currency,  and  both  the  king  and 
23eople  of  France  hailed  John  Law,  its  founder,  as  the  de- 
liverer of  their  kin«:dom.  It  was  treason  to  doubt  the  in- 
fallibility  of  his  gigantic  scheme  of  human  credulity  and 
folly,  as  it  is  now  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and  success  of  our 
financial  department. 

Bancroft,  the  historian,  well  portrays  our  own  unhappy 
situation  in  describing  this  great  delusion  of  the  French, 
lie  says  : 

"  A  government  which  had  almost  absolute  power  of 
legislation,  conspired  to  give  the  wildest  extension  to  what 
was  called  credit.  Law  might  have  regulated  at  his  pleas- 
ure the  interest  of  money,  the  value  of  stocks,  and  the 
price  of  labor  and  produce.  The  contest  between  paper 
and  specie  began  to  rage — the  one  buoyed  up  by  despotic 
power,  the  other  appealing  to  common  sense 
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Paper  Avas  made  the  legal-tender  in  all  payments.  To  win 
the  little  gold  and  silver  that  was  hoarded  by  the  humble 
classes,  small  bills,  as  low  even  as  ten  livres  (a  livreis  about 

twenty  cents)  were   put  in  circulation When 

men  are  greatly  in  the  w^rong,  especially  w^hen  they  have 
embarked  their  fortunes  in  their  error,  they  willfully  resist 
light.  So  it  has  been  with  the  French  people;  they  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  delusion  till  France  was  impoverished, 
public  and  private  credit  was  subverted,  the  income  of  cap- 
ital annihilated,  and  labor  left  without  employment,  while 
in  the  midst  of  the  universal  wretchedness  of  the  middling 
class,  a  few  war  speculators  gloried  in  their  unjust  acqui- 
sition and  enjoyment  of  immense  wealth." 

At  about  the  same  period  a  similar  frenzy  was  raging  on 
the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel,  and  British  states- 
men fancied  they  had  found  the  magic  alembic  by  which 
paper  issued  upon  credit  could  be  made  to  supply  the 
uses  of  gold. 

The  trade  of  the  South  Sea  was  to  pay  the  debt  of  Eng- 
land in  twenty-seven  years,  and  Sir  John  Blunt  issued 
government  bonds  on  the  faith  of  this  fictitious  wealth. 
Avarice  and  speculation  instantly  seized  like  twin  furies 
upon  the  heart  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  glittering  beams 
of  a  false  and  deceptive  prosperity  gilded  every  present 
scene,  and  illuminated  the  future  with  the  radiant  smiles 
of  hope.  The  British  Parliament  resounded  with  high 
eulogiums  upon  the  financial  scheme  which  was  so  soon  to 
release  the  hands  of  English  industry  from  the  galling 
manacles  of  debt.  We  are  listening  from  day  to  day  to 
similar  speeches  upon  a  similar  subject  as  they  are  made 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  in  defense  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  treasury.  Yet  woe  and  disaster  followed  the 
experiment  of  paper  credit  in  England  as  well  as  in  France ; 
and  Smollet,  the  historian,  relates  the  fate  of  their  pro- 
jectors, from  the  study  of  wdiich  the  architects  of  Ameri- 
can ruin  may  accurately  determine  the  destiny  wdiich  hangs 
with  certaint}^  over  their  future : 

"  While  at  the  moment  a  South  Sea  director  was  scarcely 
safe  in  the  streets  from  the  vengeance  of  the  populace,  Law,. 
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the  projector  of  the  Mississippi  bubble  in  France,  was  fl}^- 
ing  for  his  life  from  the  people  whom  he  had  beggared." 

Sir,  in  view  of  the  experience  of  other  nations,  in  view 
of  reason  and  of  facts,  well  may  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  himself,  catching  the  mutterings  of  the  fearful 
rising  storm,  like  the  practiced  mariner  at  sea,  utter  a  cr}^ 
of  terrible  warning.  In  a  recent  address  he  fully  contirms 
the  dark  and  dismal  view  which  I  have  here  advanced  of 
our  financial  condition.     He  says  : 

"  Bare  constantly  in  mind,  although  the  loyal  States  ap- 
pear superficially  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  that  such 
is  not  the  fact.  That  while  the  government  is  engaged  in 
the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  of  unexampled  fierceness 
and  magnitude,  and  is  constantly  draining  the  country  of 
its  laboring  and  producing  population,  and  diverting  its 
mechanical  industry  from  works  of  permanent  value  to  the 
construction  of  implements  of  warfare ;  while  cities  are 
crowded  and  the  country  is  to  the  same  extent  depleted, 
and  waste  and  extravagance  prevail  as  they  never  before 
prevailed  in  the  United  States,  the  nation,  whatever  may 
be  the  external  indications,  is  not  prospering." 

Sir,  I  take  leave  of  the  question  of  the  general  welfare. 
The  bitter  hour  of  a  people's  bloody  sweat  and  agonizing, 
tears  will  soon  be  here.  The  mournful  shadows  of  its  fu- 
neral pall  are  alread}^  penetrating  the  once  bright  and 
abundant  homes  of  virtuous  labor.  The  spirit  of  oppres- 
sion is  omnipresent  in  the  land,  and,  like  death  and  famine, 
none  will  escape  the  pangs  which  it  inflicts.  Let  each  eye 
which  now  beholds  the  sun  take  its  last  look  at  scenes  of 
plenty  and  prosperity.  Our  fall  from  bounding  wealth  and 
unlimited  resources  to  pinched  and  shrunken  poverty  and 
cowering  bankruptcy  is  as  certain  and  as  fatal,  under  our 
present  policy,  as  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  the  morning  star,  from 
heaven.  And  the  exclamation  of  the  laborer,  as  he  toils  in 
a  hopeless  bondage  to  the  public  debt,  may  well  be  as  de- 
spairing as  the  anguish  of  the  lost  angel : 

"  Farewell,  happy  fields, 
Where  joy  forever  dwells.     Hail,  horrors;  hail, 
Infernal  world;  and  thou,  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor." 
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And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  else  remains  ?  What  por- 
tion of  the  constitution  can  yet  be  found  alive?  What 
principle  has  been  spared,  preserved,  or  protected  by  the 
V^clestroyers  who  rule  the  nation  ?\  Have  they  provided  for 
the  common  defense  against  foreign  powers?  The  Emperor 
of  France  tramples  the  Monroe  doctrine  disdainfully  under 
his  feet.  lie  overthrows  the  liepublic  of  Mexico,  and  on 
its  ruins  erects  an  imperial  despotism  in  immediate  contact 
with  our  borders.  A  prince  of  the  house  of  Ilapsburg, 
trained  in  the  courts  of  Austrian  oppression,  becomes  our 
closest  neighbor.  Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  complain  of 
this  near  example  of  one-man  power — this  European  head 
■wearing  a  crow^n  on  North  American  soil.  It  will  not  be 
long,  if  our  present  career  is  unchecked,  until  the  terms 
dictator,  king,  and  emperor  will  be  as  familiar  in  Wash- 
ington as  in  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud. 

But,  sir,  the  saddest  question  embraced  within  the  scope 
of  my  remarks  remains  to  be  answered  as  I  draw  them  to 
a  close.  Has  the  policy  pursued  for  the  last  three  years 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  move  j)erfect  Union  f 

No  language  that  the  tongue  of  man  can  utter  would 
form  so  expressive  an  answer  to  such  a  question  as  a  silent 
survey  of  the  dreadful  scene  which  lies  before  us.  A  gulf 
of  blood  and  tears,  and  all  of  human  agony  which  the 
afflicted  race  of  men  can  know  this  side  of  the  dread  abodes 
of  the  damned,  divides  the  suffering  and  miserable  sections 
of  a  once  fraternal  and  contented  people.  Statesmen  of 
Christian  faith,  imbued  with  the  lofty  spirit  of  Him  who 
^ave  His  blessing  to  the  merciful,  could  again  span  this 
horrid  chasm  and  bind  together  the  torn  and  bleeding  liga- 
ments of  the  Union.  But  an  evil  star  is  raging  in  our  sky, 
and  under  its  malign  power  the  legislation  of  the  land  ap- 
pears as  the  frenzied,  murderous,  disjointed  dreams  of  a 
madman  in  his  cell.  Such  a  penal  code  as  now  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  return  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  South  to  their  allegiance  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  race.  A  thousand  miles  of  gibbets  with  the 
dangling  halter  and  the  ready  executioner ;  universal  con- 
fiscation of  property  to  the  remotest  period  of  an  innocent 
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posterity ;  the  absolute  extermination  of  a  whole  people 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  depopulated  country  to  the 
unsparing  demands  of  a  more  than  Norman  conquest ;  the 
utter  extinction  of  every  vestige  of  our  present  form  of 
government  by  States — all  this,  and  infinitely  more,  is  con- 
tained in  the  enactments  which  already  stain  the  records 
of  American  legislation.  But  why  need  I  dwell  upon  these 
evidences  of  disunion?  The  great  leader  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  floor,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Stevens],  has  deliberately  here  announced,  after  all 
our  sacrifices,  sorrows,  and  loss,  that  the  Union  of  our  fath- 
ers is  dead,  and  that  he  Avho  attempts  its  resurrection  is  a 
criminal  instead  of  a  patriot.  He  goes  further,  and  admits 
all  the  seceded  States  have  ever  claimed — their  nationality. 
They  have  sought  in  vain,  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  for  recognition.  They  find  it  at  last  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  speak  for  the  administration  on  this  floor. 

Sir,  I  deny  this  doctrine.  I  plant  myself  on  the  consti- 
tution which  recognizes  an  unbroken  Union.  I  shall  stand 
there  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune ;  and  if  1  fall,  it  will 
be  when  the  people  themselves  abandon  their  own  consti- 
tution. By  the  principles  of  this  mighty  instrument,  I 
expect  finally  a  restoration  of  the  Union  of  the  States. 
Every  hour  which  the  party  in  power  prolongs  its  control 
of  aff'airs,  postpones  the  auspicious  day,  but  as  I  behold  the 
future  it  will  assuredly  come.  Material  and  indestructible 
interests  unite  every  section  except  that  which  prospers  on 
fanaticism.  And  I  here  to-day,  in  the  spirit  of  one  who 
expects  and  desires  his  posterity  and  theirs  to  live  together 
in  the  ancient  and  honorable  friendship  of  their  fathers, 
Avarn  the  Southern  people  not  to  look  forward  to  separation 
and  independence,  but  to  embrace  every  opportunity  for 
co-operation  with  the  conservative  men  of  the  I^orth,  who 
will  aid  with  their  lives,  if  need  be,  to  secure  them  all  their 
rights  and  institutions  as  free  and  equal  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  If  this  be  done,  the  approaching  presi- 
dential election  will  bring  peace,  union,  and  liberty.  But 
if  the  peaceful, popular  revolution  of  the  ballot-box  fails  to 
produce  these  results,  then  darkness  will  settle  upon  the' 
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fjicc  of  the  deep,  and  the  free  iustitutions  of  America  will 
exist  only  on  the  page  of  the  future  historian. i^  Four  years 
more  of  our  present  policy  will  leave  the  Ilepublic  an  un- 
shaped  mass  of  ruins — a  wreck  more  melancholy  and  hope- 
less than  any  that  strew  the  pathway  of  "ages.  |  And  here 
in  this  fair  young  western  world,  as  in  all  former  times,  a 
despotism  will  arise  from  the  shattered  fragments  of  self- 
government,  to  which  each  succeeding  generation  shall  pay 
the  extorted  tribute  of  its  blood  and  toil. 
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THE  THIRTEENTH  AMENDMENT. 

[Speech  on  tlie  Thirteenth  Amendment  abolishing  slavery,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  January  9,  18G5.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — It  is  mj  purpose  to  detain  the  House  but 
a  few  moments,  and  to  confine  my  remarks  to  a  statement 
rather  than  to  elaborate  them  into  an  argument. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  every  observer  that  great  in- 
difference has  been  displayed  during  this  discussion,  ou 
both  sides  of  the  House.  The  question  of  amending  the 
American  constitution,  upon  a  point  of  the  utmost  magni- 
tude, has  not  engrossed  the  attention  usually  given  to  ordi- 
nary legislation.  ]^or  is  this  apparently  strange  fact  any 
reflection  upon  the  intelligence  or  zeal  of  this  body.  On 
the  contrary,  it  attests  their  sound  judgment  and  capacity 
to  discern  correctly  the  eventful  scenes  through  which  we 
are  passing  and  which  will  soon  become  history.  Every 
one  here  by  this  time  perceives  that  the  existence  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  does  not  depend  in  any  degree  what- 
ever upon  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  amendment. 
The  fate  of  the  war  in  which  we  have  so  loug  been  en- 
gaged, has  at  last  assumed  complete  and  final  control  of 
that  great  question.  In  July  last,  the  President,  with  be- 
coming frankness  at  least,  announced  to  the  American 
people  that  no  propositions  of  peace  in  this  unhappy  land 
would  be  entertained  by  him  until  slavery  was  destroyed. 
This  was  plainly  stated.  I  do  not  now  recall  it  in  order  to 
arraign  the  fatal  policy,  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  in- 
volves, but  simply  to  observe  that  this  purpose  of  the  war, 
thus  avowed,  obtained  a  ratification,  by  means  however  ille- 
gitimate, at  the  ballot-box.  Four  years  more  of  power  was 
thus  given  to  the  party  which  makes  the  destruction  of 
slaver}^  a  condition  of  peace  as  well  as  a  condition  of  union. 
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Upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  here,  a  few  weeks  ago,, 
the  President,  in  his  annual  message,  again  asserted  this 
condition  as  the  only  one  on  which  the  war  could  end.  If 
it  is  thought  that  I  state  the  conclusion  of  his  message  too 
broadly,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  his  proclamations  of 
freedom  to  all  the  slaves  in  insurrectionary  States,  and  by 
which  he  tells  us  he  intends  to  stand.  He  thus  commits 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  country  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  institution  of  slavery.  There  is  no  escape  from  this 
position,  ^nd  I  do  not  suppose  he,  for  a  moment,  desires  to 
evade  it.t  He  told  the  people  in  advance  for  what  they 
should  bleed  and  die  in  the  event  of  his  re-election,  and  he 
simply  reiterates  his  assertion  in  the  message. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  arms  of  the  government 
triumph  throughout  the  region  of  the  rebellion,  whose 
vision  is  so  doll  as  not  to  behold  the  liberation  of  every 
slave,  without  any  other  change  in  the  constitution  than 
that  which  war  and  usurpations  and  proclamations  have 
already  made?  This  government  now  stands  committed 
to  the  destruction  of  slavery  by  all  the  means  which  the 
people  possess,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  thirty  years'  war, 
if  that  lapse  of  time  should  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  result. 

But  reverse  the  picture,  and  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  rebellion  becomes  a  success,  and  South- 
ern independence  lifts  its  head  from  the  desolations  of  war. 
Slavery  is  at  once  beyond  our  reach.  "We  would  have 
amended  our  constitution  in  order  to  apply  the  amendnient 
to  a  foreign  power.  But,  sir,  long  before  a  final  result  is  ob- 
tained by  arms  on  either  side  of  this  baleful  contest,  I  think 
I  foresee  the  relinquishment  of  this  domestic  institution  by 
the  action  of  the  South  itself.  I  can  not  close  m.y  eyes  to  the 
events  which  are  there  transpiring.  General  Lee,  on  whose 
shoulders  rests  the  entire  cause  for  which  the  South  drew 
the  sword,  asks  for  negro  troops,  and  they  will  be  raised. 
Slavery  can  no  longer  exist  when  that  policy  is  adopted. 
An  army  of  liberated  slaves  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
discipline  and  police  regulations  by  which  alone  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave  is  maintained,  and  rendered  mutu- 
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till  J  advantageous.  The  fact  is  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  public  opinion  of  the  South,  and  while  yielding  to 
it  as  a  necessity,  in  order  to  raise  soldiers  and  recruit  their 
diminished  armies,  they  will  make  the  consequent  and  in- 
evitable abolition  of  slavery  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Europe,  and  seek  for  recognition  and  protection 
on  that  account.  How  far  they  are  likely  to  succeed  in 
thus  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  foreign  powers  is  a 
question  well  worth  the  anxious  consideration  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  now  intrusted  with  power. 

Sir,  in  view  of  these  facts,  which  are  open  to  every  eye, 
I  hold  that  the  question  of  slavery  is  rapidly  diminishing 
in  importance.  Whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  it  is  pass- 
ing away.  I  shall  not  stop  in  this  connection  to  inquire 
whether  such  a  result  is  worth  the  terrible  sacrifice  which 
is  required  to  secure  it;  whether  the  doubtful  blessings 
which  we  confer  upon  four  million  negroes,  by  setting  them 
free,  is  not  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the 
bk)od  and  tears  and  toil  which  this  war  has  entailed  upon 
the  land.  My  views  upon  all  these  and  kindred  points  are 
well  known.  I  am  now  simply  dealing  with  facts,  which 
all  are  bound  to  accept,  and  which  the  party  that  I  belong 
to,  at  least,  have  no  power  to  change.  I  foresee,  it  is  true, 
other  and  most  vital  issues  which  will  grow  out  of  the  de- 
struction of  slavery,  and  which  will  divide  the  councils  of 
men  in  the  future.  The  party  now  in  power  will  seek  to 
enfranchise  the  liberated  negro,  to  make  him  a  voter,  a 
juror,  and  eligible  to  office.  This  has  already  been  done 
in  mau}^  States  in  which  that  party  has  the  ascendency, 
and  the  bill  recently  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley],  purporting  to  be  a  bill  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Union,  provides  for  the  exercise  of  these 
privileges,  by  the  emancipated  black  man,  throughout  all 
the  seceded  States,  when  they  are  once  more  reduced  to 
obedience.  On  all  these  questions,  sir,  we  will  meet  you 
at  the  proper  time.  I  shall  do  no  more  than  allude  to 
them  now. 

But,  although  I  regard  the  act  of  the  House  to-day,  on 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution,  with  total 
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inclifFerence,  so  far  as  tlie  existence  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  is  concerned,  yet  I  sliall  vote  against  its  passage. 
I  shall  give  my  reasons,  but  not  elaborate  them.  I  hold 
that  this  is  an  improper  time  to  amend  the  fundamental 
hiw  of  the  country.  Such  an  act  should  not  be  consum- 
i]iated  amid  the  fiery  passions  and  vehement  hates  engen- 
dered by  civil  war.  It  should  be  the  work  of  cahnness 
and  of  peace.  It  is  to  last  for  all  time.  There  is  an  idea 
of  perpetuity  attached  to  constitutions  and  constitutional 
amendments  which  does  not  belong  to  ordinary  acts  of 
legislation.  They  should,  therefore,  be  the  work  of  un- 
clouded wisdom,  and  not  spring  from  the  wrath  and  smoke 
of  the  battle-field.  If  w^e  have  spent  a  large  portion  of 
our  time  here,  since  the  war  commenced,  in  repealing  or 
revising  or  amending  our  hasty  and  crude  legislation,  it 
should  admonish  us  to  refrain  from  laying  a  rude  and  in- 
novating hand  on  the  constitution  itself.  When  the  sky 
shall  again  be  clear  over  our  heads,  a  peaceful  sun  illumi- 
nating the  land,  and  our  great  household  of  States  all  at 
home  in  harmony  once  more,  then  will  be  the  time  to  con- 
sider what  changes,  if  any,  this  generation  desires  to  make 
on  the  work  of  Washington,  Madison,  and  the  revered 
sages  of  our  antiquity. 

I  hold  that  it  is  an  act  of  bad  faith,  on  the  part  of  those 
in  power,  to  seize  this  time  of  patriotic  sacrifice,  on  the 
part  of  all,  to  carry  out  and  culminate  a  favorite  partisan 
scheme,  against  which  nearly  two  million  voters  protested 
at  the  late  election.  But  this  conduct  has  grown  familiar 
to  us  all,  and  I  barely  make  the  suggestion,  as  worth}^  of 
consideration,  in  connection  with  the  whole  political  career 
which  this  war  has  been  made  to  pursue  under  the  dic- 
tation of  an  unhealthy  fanaticism. 

But  I  hold,  finally,  that  the  constitution  does  not  au- 
thorize an  amendment  to  be  made,  by  which  any  State  or 
citizen  shall  be  divested  of  acquired  rights  of  property  or 
of  established  political  franchises.  The  construction  which 
our  fathers  gave  to  the  constitution,  and  to  which  we  have 
all  hitherto  adhered,  guaranteed  to  the  slaveholding  States 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves.     This  proposition  is  too 
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well  settled  for  discussion.  It  needs  only  to  be  stated.  It 
is  true  that  the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  author- 
izes its  amendment,  is  very  broad  and  contains  but  one  ex- 
press limitation.  But  it  is  always  implied  as  a  limitation 
of  power,  that  a  well-settled  principle  of  public  law  shall 
not  be  violated.  To  majorities  are  intrusted  great  and  di- 
versified powers,  but  among  them,  however  great  and  nu- 
-merous,  is  never  granted  the  power  to  rob  a  minority  of 
its  vested  rights.  This  amendment,  in  my  judgment,  pro- 
poses to  commit  this  wrong  in  regard  to  every  slave  State 
on  which  it  can  ever  be  brought  to  operate.  I  deny  the 
power.  If  it  can  be  exercised  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  it 
-can  on  all  others.  If  the  rights  of  a  State  and  of  its  citi- 
zens, on  this  subject,  can  be  destroyed,  all  other  rights  may 
perish  by  similar  usurpations  of  power.  A  minority  would 
thus  be  left  no  resource  save  that  of  revolution.  I  can  not 
give  my  sanction  to  a  measure  fraught  with  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  wholesome  doctrine,  that  States  have  cer- 
tain reserved  sovereign  rights  which  no  external  power 
can  take  away. 

I  have  thus  very  briefly  given  the  views  which  control 
my  action  on  this  question,  and  now  take  leave  of  it, 
simply  expressing  the  hope  that  whatever  may  be  done 
may  advance  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
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DEFENSE  OF  MARY  HARRIS. 

[An  argument  delivered  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  18,  1865,  upon  the  trlaf 
of  Mar}^  Harris,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Adoniram  J.  Burroughs.] 

It  is  not  necessaiy  for  me  to  attempt  to  increase  your 
sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  issue  which  is  placed  in  your 
hands.  ^N'or  need  I  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  cases  ever  submitted  to  a  jury  for 
trial.  In  many  of  its  aspects  it  wears  features  more  start- 
ling and  extraordinary  than  we  have  hitherto  met  with  in 
the  annals  of  jurisprudence.  There  is  no  man  in  this 
court-room,  no  one  throughout  this  broad  land,  whatever 
his  experience  or  profession  may  be,  who  has  ever  seen  its 
like  in  all  respects  before. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  open  day,  in  one  of  the  public 
buildings  of  this  capital,  and  in  the  presence  of  numerous 
observers,  a  human  being  was  shot  down  b}^  the  frail  hand 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  sent  to  his  final,  dread  ac- 
count. The  homicide  mentioned  in  the  indictment  was 
thus  committed  ;  and,  if  it  was  deliberate,  rational  murder, 
then  the  blood  of  innocence  is  crying  un appeased  from  the 
ground.  But  what  are  the  elements  which  constitute  this 
baleful  crime  ?  From  that  hour  presaging  woe  to  the  human 
race,  when  the  first  man  born  of  woman  became  a  murderer,- 
down  to  the  present  time,  we  have  on  record  the  frightful 
characteristics  of  the  murderer.  He  is  a  being  in  whose 
heart  the  fires  of  malice  and  hate  glow  in  perpetual  flames, 
in  whose  face  the  image  of  God  is  blotted  out,  in  whose 
eyes  the  light  of  mercy  and  love  is  forever  quenched,  who 
lies  in  wait  like  the  tiger  for  his  prey,  and  who  strikes  his 
unsuspecting  and  unoffending  victim  from  motives  of  re- 
venge or  the  lust  of  gain.  Around  such  a  being  there 
centers  every  conception  of  horror  which  the  human  mind 
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-Clin  embrace.  All  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  very 
earth  and  sk}^  recoil  from  him  who  bears  the  primal  curse, 
and  there  is  no  communion  for  his  blackened  spirit  this 
side  of  the  abodes  of  the  lost. 

But  turn  from  this  faint  picture  of  a  real  murderer  to  the 
delicate,  gentle  being  before  you.  We  are  told  that  delib- 
erate and  atrocious  murder  has  been  committed,  and  that 
the  criminal  is  in  court.  We  are  told  that  a  brutal  assas- 
sination has  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  lurking  and 
ferocious  assassin  is  in  our  presence.  Where,  gentlemen, 
where  ?  Am  I  to  be  told  that  this  heart-broken  young  girl, 
with  her  innocent,  appealing  face,  and  look  of  supplicating 
dependence  on  3^ou,  is  the  tierce  and  malignant  monster  of 
guilt  which  is  described  in  the  indictment  and  in  the  in- 
ilammator}^  language  of  the  prosecution  ?  Am  I  to  be  told 
that  her  heart  conceived  and  her  hand  executed  that  crime 
for  which  the  Almighty  marked  the  brow  of  Cain? 

Let  us  pause  and  reason  together  for  a  few  moments  on 
a  primary  question  in  this  case.  The  life  of  this  defend- 
ant, from  the  days  of  her  early  and  happy  childhood  to  the 
present  hour,  has  been  investigated  and  laid  open  before 
you.  Every  trait  of  her  character,  all  the  general  inci- 
dents of  her  conduct  since  she  was  ten  years  old,  have  been 
elucidated  and  detailed  in  your  hearing.  Of  what  vice  has 
she  ever  been  guilty  ?  In  what  immorality  has  she  ever 
indulged  ?  l^ot  one,  at  no  time,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances. Her  life  has  been  amiable,  kind,  affectionate, 
blameless,  and  pure.  Troops  of  friends,  of  the  best  and 
most  irreproachable  in  the  land,  have  gathered  about  her 
in  her  quiet  sphere  at  every  stage  of  her  checkered  exist- 
ence. These  files  of  depositions,  declaring  all  her  ways  for 
nearly  ten  years  past,  attest  these  facts.  Then,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  this  case,  you  are  to  answer  this  question  : 
Can  a  young  and  generous  mind,  wholly  uncontaminated 
with  vice,  unsullied  and  unstained  by  contact  with  the  evil 
practices  of  life,  Avithout  previous  training  even  in  the 
-contemplation  of  crime,  at  once,  while  in  a  healthy  state, 
in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  its  faculties,  incur  that 
iiwful  grade  of  guilt  at  which  civilized  human  nature  in  all 
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ages  stand  aghast?  Is  it  witliin  your  experience  that  the 
soil  of  virtue  bears  spontaneously  the  hideous  fruits  of  vice  ? 
Are  there  no  gradations  in  human  character  and  conduct? 
Where  is  the  hardened  criminal  who  ever  ascended  the 
gibbet  in  expiation  of  his  oflenses  who  has  not  marked  his- 
downfall  from  small  beginnings,  increasing  gradually  and 
swelling  in  volume  until  he  was  hurled  onward  to  the  com- 
mission of  those  gigantic  crimes  for  which  the  law  claimed 
his  life  as  forfeit?  And  yet  3^ou  are  called  on  to  believe 
that  this  defendant,  at  one  single  bound,  sprang  from  the 
paths  of  virtue,  gentleness,  and  purity,  without  any  inter- 
vening preparation,  to  the  highest  and  most  revolting  grade 
of  guilt  and  ferocity  known  to  human  society.  Those 
who  have  predetermined  her  guilt  and  passed  a  verdict  in 
advance  of  the  evidence  and  the  law  may  indulge  in  this 
absurd  and  repulsive  philosophy.  They  may  cherish  this 
libel  on  human  nature ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  may  as  well 
go  further.  Let  the  school-houses  be  torn  down  and  the 
churches  abandoned.  The  instruction  and  moral  culture 
of  youth  are  useless  and  in  vain.  The  precepts  of  morality 
and  the  principles  of  religion  afibrd  no  security  to  the 
minds  of  their  possessors  from  the  sudden,  instantaneous 
development  of  the  most  appalling  wickedness. 

In  the  name  of  reason  and  universal  experience  I  utterly 
repudiate  this  shocking  theory,  which  the  prosecution  is 
forced  to  embrace  before  it  can  proceed  a  single  step  against 
the  life  of  this  girl.  In  the  name  of  undeiiled  and  virtuous 
human  nature,  I  repel  it.  In  the  name  of  innocent  child- 
hood and  unstained  womanhood,  in  the  name  of  your  own 
dear  ones  at  home,  I  pronounce  it  a  slander  npon  those 
holy  attributes  of  the  human  heart  which  tend  upward  and 
ally  us  with  heaven.  I  deny  that  Mary  Harris  is  a  crim- 
inal. I  deny  that  any  murder  has  been  committed.  I  deny 
that  this  young  prisoner  is  responsible  for  the  death  of 
A.  J.  Burroughs.  I  assert  that  his  death  was  not  a  crime. 
He  was  not  slain  in  violation  of  law,  for  offenses  against 
the  law  can  only  come  by  those  who  possess  a  sound  mind 
and  an  unimpaired  intelligence.  And  now,  invoking  your 
attention,  I  shall  proceed  to  show  you,  from  the  story  of  her 
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life,  wliicli  must  constitute  her  defense,  that  it  is  not  your 
duty  to  hxy  your  hands  in  further  punishment  on  the  suffer- 
ing head  of  Mary  Harris,  hut  that  it  will  rather  be  your 
pleasing  task  to  o^^en  her  prison  doors  and  bid  her  go  free, 
attended  by  the  charitable  blessings  of  all  Christian  people. 

Who  is  this  unfortunate  defendant,  and  whence  came 
she,  when  her  weary  feet  bore  her  still  more  weary  heart 
to  this  crowded  capital  ?  A  short  time  since,  and  but  few 
here  could  have  answered  ;  but  now  all  is  known.  We  see 
at  a  single  glance  a  gliding,  panoramic  view  of  the  life  of 
an  earnest,  devoted  girl.  Our  eyes  first  rest  upon  a  point 
nearly  ten  years  ago.  At  this  time  Mary  Harris  was  a 
beautiful  and  happy  child,  some  ten  years  of  age,  in  the 
town  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  In  that  hour  of  tender  child- 
hood, the  evidence  shows  that  Burroughs  first  met  her ;  and 
would  to  God  that  in  that  hour  she  had  died!  Gentle 
memories  would  have  clustered  around  her  peaceful  grave, 
and  this  bitter  cup,  whose  very  dregs  she  is  now  drinking, 
would  have  been  spared  her.  There  is  a  mercy  .at  times  in 
death,  for  which  the  stricken  soul  longs  and  gasps  as  the 
parched  and  feverish  earth  does  for  the  cooling  rain.  But 
He  who  notes  the  sparrow  fall,  and  has  a  design  in  all  the 
wa^'S  of  men,  ordered  it  otherwise ;  and  she  is  here  to-day, 
weary  and  heavily  laden,  but  humbly  submitting  to  the 
Providence  by  which  her  own  will  has  been  overruled  and 
her  actions  guided. 

Burroughs,  at  this  time,  gentlemen,  was  a  man  of  com- 
paratively mature  age,  more  than  twice  her  senior — as  he 
afterward  in  his  letters  declares — almost  old  enough  to  be  her 
father.  She  sat  upon  his  knee  in  the  purity  of  unconscious 
childhood.  I  speak  now  from  the  evidence  furnished  by 
his  own  letters  of  a  later  period,  and  also  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  witnessed  at  that  time  their  constant 
intercourse.  He  proposed  to  mold  and  fashion  her  mind 
by  the  superior  force  of  his  own  age,  experience,  and  will,, 
in  order  that  she  might,  at  a  future  period,  make  him  a 
suitable  wife.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  upon  this  point. 
Let  those  ninety-two  letters  here  produced  in  court  make 
their  appeal.     They  speak  in   no  uncertain  tone.     They 
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show  US  robust,  developed  manhood,  seeking  the  ascend- 
ency over  a  confiding  child.  They  show  us  maturity  and 
strength  striving  for  the  mastery  over  inexperience  and 
weakness.  lie  assumes  even  a  paternal  interest,  and 
teaches  her  young  heart  literally  to  leave  father  and 
mother  and  cleave  unto  him.  We  hear  it  stated  that  no 
marriage  engagement  ever  existed  between  them.  The 
miserable  desire  to  inflict  indiscriminate  punishment  upon 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  would  even  deny  this 
plain  fact,  which  is  established  by  almost  every  line  of  the 
evidence  to  which  you  have  listened.  The  prosecution 
itself  proved  that  at  one  time  the  very  da^^  was  fixed  for 
the  fulfillment  of  their  oft-repeated  vows. 

Under  these  circumstances,  need  I  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  imperious  nature  of  the  influence  which  he  obtained 
over  her?  The  child  became  absorbed  in  the  man.  What 
•else  could  happen  ?  They  walked  the  pathway  of  life  hand 
in  hand  for  many  long  years  of  hope  and  fond  anticijDation. 
He  taught  her  to  regard  him  as  her  future  destiny.  He 
was  all  the  world  to  her.  Her  heart  opened  and  expanded 
under  the  influence  of  his  smile,  as  the  bud  becomes  a 
flower  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun.  She  grew  up  to  woman- 
hood in  unquestioning  obedience  to  his  will.  The  ties  by 
w^hich  she  was  bound  to  him  were  the  growth  of  years,  and 
embraced  all  the  strength  of  her  whole  being.  And  did  all 
this  have  no  eflect  on  the  subsequent  condition  of  her  mind 
when  disaster  came  ?  He  had  carried  her  to  the  hio:hest 
pinnacle  of  happiness  and  hope.  She  stood  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  joyous  expectations,  and  all  around  her  was  sunshine 
and  gladness.  Well  might  she  exclaim  to  my  learned  and 
eminent  brother,  as  she  paced  her  prison  floor,  "  Oh  !  Mr. 
Bradley,  you  should  have  seen  me  then;  I  was  so  happy!" 
Yes,  though  poor  and  humble,  yet  she  loved  and  was  be- 
loved, and  it  was  enough ;  she  was  content.  For  in  that 
hour,  when  a  virtuous  woman  feels  for  the  first  time  that 
she  possesses  the  object  of  her  devotion,  there  comes  to  her 
a  season  of  bliss  which  brightens  all  the  earth  before  her. 
The  mother  watching  her  sleeping  babe  has  an  exclusive 
joy  beyond  the  comprehension  of  all  hearts  but  her  own. 
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The  wife  who  is  graced  by  her  husband's  love  is  more 
beautifully  arrayed  than  the  lilies,  and  envies  not  the  dia- 
<lems  of  queens.  But  to  the  young  virgin  heart,  more  than 
all,  when  the  kindling  inspiration  of  its  first  and  sacred 
love  is  accompanied  by  a  knowledge  that  for  it  in  return 
there  burns  a  holy  flame,  there  comes  an  ecstacy  of  the 
soul,  a  rapturous  exaltation,  more  divine  than  will  ever 
again  be  tasted  this  side  of  the  bright  waters  and  perennial 
fountains  of  Paradise.  The  stars  grow  brighter,  the  earth 
more  beautiful,  and  the  world  for  her  is  filled  with  a  deli- 
cious melody.  This,  peculiarly,  is  woman's  sphere  of  hap- 
piness. There  she  concentrates  all  the  wealth,  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  her  heart,  and  stakes  them  all  upon  the 
single  hazard.  If  she  loses,  all  is  lost ;  and  night  and  thick 
■darkness  settle  down  upon  her  pathway.  It  is  not  so  with 
man.  His  theater  is  broader.  'No  single  passion  can  so 
powerfully  absorb  him.  A  variety  of  interests  appeal  to 
him  at  every  step.  If  disappointment  overtakes  him,  a 
wide  and  open  horizon  invites  him  to  new  enterprises, 
which  will  relieve  him  of  that  still,  deep,  brooding  in- 
tensity which  is  the  pregnant  parent  of  woe,  insanity,  and 
<leath  to  woman. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  general  principles  ;  but  every  word 
that  I  have  said  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  Mary  Harris. 
For  when  her  parents,  distrusting  Burroughs,  and  fearing 
that  very  treachery  which  afterward  blasted  her  life  as 
well  as  his  own,  endeavored  to  break  off  the  connection 
and  wed  her  to  another,  who,  from  their  previous  history, 
could  for  a  moment  doubt  the  result  ?  lie  went  to  Chicago, 
iind  advised  her  to  do  the  same  in  order  to  be  near  him. 
Gentlemen,  the  language  which  faithful  woman  holds  to 
the  object  of  her  love  when  the  hour  of  separation  is 
threatened  is  ver^^  old  and  very  beautiful : 

"  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  follow- 
ing after  thee  ;  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  where 
thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge. 

''  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  thy  God  my  God ; 
"v\diere  thou  diest  there  I  will  be  buried. 
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"  May  the  Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more  also  if  anght  but 
death  part  thee  and  me." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  and  nnder  these  circumstances  that 
she  came  to  Chicago  and  resided  with  the  Misses  Jane  and 
Louisa  Devlin.  It  was  Burroughs  still  shaping  her  destiny. 
It  was  the  man  still  pointing  the  course  for  the  child  to 
follow.  And  shall  this  be  imputed  to  her  as  a  fiiult  ?  Will 
this  prosecution,  fed  as  I  believe  it  to  be  from  the  springs 
of  private  malice,  assail  her  because  she  trusted  Burroughs 
and  confided  in  his  honor  ?  Had  Burroughs  been  faithful 
to  his  vows,  as  he  was  called  on  to  be,  by  every  attribute 
which  ennobles  manhood,  by  every  law  human  and  divine, 
then  this  unhappy  girl  would  have  been  to-day  his  respected 
wife,  and  the  world  would  have  applauded  her  sublime  de- 
votion to  him  when  the  truth  between  them  was  sought  to 
be  poisoned  by  whispering  tongues,  ^ow,  because  he  was 
false  and  broke  her  heart,  you  are  called  on  to  believe  that 
this  act  abased  her  virtuous  brow  into  the  dust  of  shame. 
I  repel  this  calumny.  isTot  only  do  I  pronounce  it  a  slander 
upon  Mary  Harris,  but  it  is  equally  a  slander  upon  the  truth, 
fidelity,  and  virtue  of  womanhood.  She  did  no  more  than 
what  the  proudest,  the  purest,  and  the  best  have  done  in 
all  countries  and  at  all  times.  She  endowed  him  upon 
whose  arm  she  leaned  with  the  principles  of  justice  and 
honor  ;  she  crowned  his  brow  with  a  constellation  of  all 
the  virtues  and  then  trusted  him.  She  turned  her  back  on 
home,  kindred,  and  friends,  and  with  him  faced  the  world 
alone. 

We  are  told  that  no  stain  shall  rest  on  the  name  of  the 
deceased.  The  leading  counsel  for  the  government,  at  the 
very  opening  of  this  trial,  announced,  with  singular  em- 
phasis, as  if  anticipating  your  conclusion,  that  he  was  a 
Christian  who  had  lived  and  died  without  a  blemish  or  re- 
j)roach  to  that  sacred  character.  His  brother,  the  Rev. 
John  C.  Burroughs,  says  that  his  object  here  is  to  relieve 
his  name  from  the  slightest  opprobrium.  Thus  we  see  the 
purpose  of  this  unnatural  struggle  for  a  conviction,  in  the 
face  of  law  and  evidence  which  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  have  prevailed  in  the  defense  of  the  children  of 
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misfortune  and  providential  affliction.  Mary  Harris  is  to  be 
condemned,  to  be  carried  to  the  horrid  gibbet — that  appalling 
machinery  of  death,  terror,  and  lasting  ignomin}' — in  order 
that  the  conduct  of  A.  J.  Burroughs  shall  stand  triumphantly 
vindicated  I  I  do  not  wish  to  assail  the  dead ;  but  is  it  expected 
that  this  monstrous  assumption  in  favor  of  crime  shall  be 
passed  in  silence?  Shall  this  trial  impress  upon  the  public 
mind,  as  a  lesson  for  future  action,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Christian  character  to  win  the  love  and  confidence  of  a  child, 
to  cultivate  her  affections  as  years  advance,  engage  to  become 
her  husband,  induce  her  to  leave  her  home  in  order  to  enjoy 
his  society,  and  to  escape  from  another  proposal  of  marriage  ; 
and  then,  after  seven  years  of  hope  deferred,  to  dispel  all 
her  bright  dreams  of  life  by  quitting  her  in  a  moment,  by 
dropping  all  connection  with  her  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, by  marrying  another  woman  and  turning  his 
back  on  her  forever.  Government  and  its  officials,  churches 
and  their  nainisters,  the  press  and  its  editors,  are  all  power- 
ful auxiliaries  of  public  opinion,  and  I  have  heard  their- 
loud  and  clamorous  notes  throughout  this  trial;  but  when 
they  ask  me  to  subscribe  to  this  idea  of  Christian  grace  and 
human  excellence,  I  shall  confidently  appeal  to  you  against 
them  all.  I  am  now  leaving  out  of  view  the  darkest  as- 
pect of  the  conduct  of  the  deceased  toward  this  defend- 
ant. I  am  presenting  it  on  grounds  where  there  is  no  dis- 
pute. No  honest  man  can  dispute  the  courtship  of  the 
child,  the  subsequent  engagement,  the  allurement  from 
home,  and  the  final,  unexplained,  silent  desertion,  and  the 
sudden  marriage  of  another.  His  own  handwriting,  in  let- 
ters whose  genuineness  is  not  called  in  question,  attest  these 
facts.  And  even  if  there  was  nothino^  but  their  lons^  and 
peculiar  relation  to  each  other  proven,  you  would  easily 
understand  that  I  have  stated  the  case  correctly.  Then 
this  is  the  model  without  a  flaw,  the  character  without  a 
stain,  the  name  without  a  blemish  !  According  to  this  new 
theology,  fiilsehood  has  become  respectable,  treachery  noble, 
and  the  base,  cowardly  betrayal  of  young,  inexperienced 
female  confidence,  a  qualification  for  a  seat  with  the  just 
made  perfect.     I  can  join  in  no  such  wretched  blasphemy.. 
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I  cling  to  tlie  old  and  homely  virtues  according  to  whose 
teachings  such  conduct  has  been  loaded  with  infamy  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  civilized  human  society  ;  and  taking 
my  stand  on  this  universal  verdict  of  all  ages,  this  irrevers- 
ible judgment  of  enlightened  mankind,  I  say  that  such 
conduct  is  more  injurious  to  morality  than  murder,  that  it 
is  worthy  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  that  he  who  is 
guilty  of  it  ought  to  die.  I  do  not,  it  is  true,  place  this  defense 
on  that  ground;  but  when  the  prosecution  sees  fit  to  tender 
an  issue  upon  the  character  of  the  deceased  in  the  face  of 
the  black  and  revolting  record  ot  his  guilt,  it  is  proper 
that  it  should  be  met.  TVhen  an  effort  is  openly  made  to 
debauch  the  public  mind  into  the  belief  that  vice  is  virtue, 
that  turpitude  is  morality,  and  that  crime  against  unsus- 
pecting innocence  is  one  of  the  adornments  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  then  I  conceive  that  the  voice  of  truth  should 
be  heard. 

But  to  proceed.  Time  passed  on  with  this  defendant, 
bearing  her  onward  to  a  region  of  horrors,  to  the  scene 
of  her  dismay  and  ruin  ;  and  I  must  move  along  on  the 
melancholy  tide,  and  approach  the  sorrowful  hour.  We 
have  now  traced  these  parties  for  years.  Burroughs  had 
carried  her  hopes  to  the  highest  elevation.  She  was  look- 
ing forward  to  a  future  filled  with  honor  and  with  delight. 
It  was  of  his  creation,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  within 
the  scope  of  her  vision.  In  such  a  serene  and  happy  mo- 
ment as  this,  with  no  note  of  preparation  to  her  tender  and 
susceptible  mind,  with  no  sign  of  warning,  the  blow  de- 
scended upon  her  naked  head,  shivering  every  hope  with 
wdiich  her  heart  was  tenanted,  and  dashing  the  temple  of 
reason  itself  into  ruins.  Is  this  statement  the  work  of 
fancy  on  my  part?  Is  it  not  the  sad,  literal  truth?  I  ap- 
peal to  you  who  have  heard  the  evidence.  Counsel  have 
seen  fit  to  attribute  powers  of  eloquence  to  me  which  I 
neither  possess  nor  affect.  I  can  only  repeat  to  you  a  plain 
and  simple  story  of  wrong,  misery,  and  madness  which 
you  already  know,  and  which  is  far  more  eloquent  in  itself 
than  any  words  I  can  employ.  Seven  years  of  love  were 
spurned  in  an  instant.     Seven  years  of  patient  hope  were 
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turned  in  a  moment  to  despair.  He  had  lifted  her  up  al- 
most to  celestial  heights,  only  that  her  fall  might  be  suf- 
ficiently great  to  dasli  her  to  pieces.  Though  without  sin, 
3'et  she  was  cast  out  from  her  place  of  blissful  abode,  and 
fell, like  the  son  of  the  morning,  to  hope  no  more  forever. 
In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of  disappointment  and 
misfortune,  we  must  fully  consider  the  condition  of  the 
mind  when  the  shock  came.  Adopting  this  rule  in  the 
present  instance,  and  we  shudder  at  the  bare  contemplation 
of  the  mental  agony  of  the  defendant  when  she  realized 
that  she  was  abandoned  by  him  for  whom  sbe  had  aban- 
doned all  but  her  honor. 

I  am  aware  that  the  suffering  of  helpless  woman,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  are  too  often  discussed  w^ith  a 
sneer.  There  are  those,  who  go  in  the  catalogue  for  men, 
who  aspire  to  be  thought  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  by 
talking  and  writing  in  flippant  and  witty  strains  in  regard 
to  woman,  her  sorrows  and  misfortunes.  To  such  sage 
and  philosophic  minds  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mental  de- 
rangement, growing  out  of  disappointed  love  or  broken 
marriage  vows.  They  are  not  thus  to  be  imposed  upon. 
The  defense  of  insanity  in  such  cases  is  merely  a  cunning 
device  of  counsel.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  consoled  with 
the  belief  that  there  is  nowhere  in  this  court,  either  on  the 
bench  or  in  the  jury-box,  one  of  these  ready-made  critics 
of  human  motives  and  human  conduct,  who  are  always 
deaf  to  law,  to  evidence,  and  to  reason. 

I  have  endeavored,  during  my  humble  career  in  life,  to 
study  somewhat  the  causes  which  most  deeply  afflict  the 
human  breast,  and  instill  into  it  the  bitterest  and  most  in- 
tolerable memories.  I  think  I  can  sympathize,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  with  those  sensitive  natures  which  are 
most  susceptible  to  emotions  of  pain,  and  which  at  times 
wander  in  realms  of  gloom,  and  pray  madly  to  be  released 
from  the  unsatisfying  scenes  of  the  world.  You  have 
heard  the  character  of  the  defendant  in  this  respect  fully 
delineated.  She  has  been  endowed  by  her  Creator  with  the 
highest  capacity  for  enjoyment  or  anguish.  It  is  with  her 
a  land  of  sunshine  or  a  land  of  darkness.     She  has  but 
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few,  if  any,  medium  traits.  Dr.  Mcliols,  with  the  hand 
of  a  master,  has  drawn  a  picture  of  those  invisible  sub- 
stances known  as  the  mind  and  moral  affections.  He  has 
applied  his  learning  and  science  to  the  case  of  this  poor 
girl,  and  we  see  the  very  pulsations  of  her  heart  laid  bare 
before  us.  And,  with  this  plain  view  of  her  mental  and 
moral  organization,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  evidence  as 
I  now  present  it,  without  its  further  most  cruel  and  har- 
rowing features,  I  pronounce  the  calamity  which  befell 
her,  by  the  mere  act  of  his  abandonment  and  desertion,  as 
one  of  the  heaviest  that  ever  broke  on  the  head  of  youth 
and  confiding  innocence.  Is  there  no  cause  for  insanity 
here  ?  Do  these  things  work  no  madness  in  the  brain  ? 
Do  they  not  rather  plant  in  the  ardent  mind  of  woman  the 
corroding  canker,  which  no  balm  can  cure — a  consuming 
fire,  which  no  lethean  waters  can  quench?  I  appeal  to 
human  experience.  It  is  said  that  we  are  manufacturing 
a  defense  for  this  girl.  This  charge  means  that  we  are  as- 
suming facts  in  her  behalf  which  do  not  exist;  that  her 
condition,  at  the  time  of  the  homicide,  was  not  such  as  we 
represent  it.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  most  essential  ingre- 
dient of  this  defense  to  show  that  Mary  Harris  had  been 
visited  by  those  causes  wdiich  have  been  recognized  in  all 
ages  as  the  most  prolific  sources  of  insanity  to  her  sex  ? 
Must  we  be  told  that  we  are  standing  on  doubtful  ground  ? 
Do  men  of  sense  gape  and  stare,  because  we  show  that  the 
conduct  of  Burroughs  made  Mary  Harris  insane  ?  Did 
such  a  thing  never  happen  before?  Is  all  this  something 
so  new,  that  we  are  to  be  styled  visionary  explorers  and 
reckless  adventurers?  Why,  gentlemen,  we  are  simply 
following  a  broad,  sorrowful,  and  well-beaten  track.  It  is 
thickly  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  human  happiness — wdth 
broken  hearts  and  ruined  intellects.  Go  to  the  asylums  for 
the  insane — those  awful  tombs  of  living  death  !  See  that 
once-beautiful,  but  now  pallid  and  shrunken  face,  pressed 
against  the  bars  of  her  cell.  See  the  scorching  frenzy  of 
her  restless  and  anxious  eye.  Her  parched  lips  move,  and 
she  calls  upon  a  name  which  is  strange  to  our  ears.  She 
.prays  sadly,  perhaps,  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  him.     She 
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mnrmurs  the  broken  lines  of  some  song  which  they  sang- 
together  in  the  days  of  old.  And  then  upon  a  sudden,  as 
if  a  serpent's  tooth  had  struck  her  bleeding  heart,  she 
shrieks  out  maledictions,  and  calls  down  the  curses  of  God 
on  his  head.  At  last  she  cowers  down  shudderingly  in  her 
corner,  where,  chained  to  the  barren  rock  of  the  past,  her 
one  perpetual  memory,  with  beak  and  talons  sharper  and 
more  ruthless  than  the  vulture's,  preys  with  ceaseless  rage 
upon  her  vitals.  The  name  she  has  called  upon  is  borne 
by  one  who  is  the  favorite  of  fortune,  who  wears  the 
honors  of  the  world  on  his  brow,  who  has  wife  and  chil- 
dren blooming  under  his  roof,  who  has  a  high  seat  in  the 
sanctuary — is  a  "  Christian  without  a  stain  " — who  has  for- 
gotten his  victim,  and  is  happy.  His  name  may  not  be 
I)urroughg ;  but  his  conduct  was  not  more  false,  and  the 
ruin  which  he  wrought  was  not  more  fatal  to  peace  and 
life. 

Turn  to  the  books  which  record  the  experience  of  the 
world  in  this  subject,  and  see  whether  this  is  picture  or 
dreadful  reality.  I  might  detain  you  hour  after  hour  read- 
ing cases  of  insanity  produced  by  causes  similar  in  kind  to 
those  which  disordered  the  reason  of  the  defendant.  I 
shall  content  myself  with  but  few.  I  read  from  Sir  W.  C. 
Ellis,  page  79  : 

"  E.  C,  a  female  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  how  long 
she  has  been  insane  is  not  exactly  known.  This  case,  like 
the  preceding,  was  the  consequence  of  offended  pride. 
She  was  a  fine  young  woman,  but  of  ambitious  views. 
She,  too,  had  become  attached  to  a  person  in  a  more 
elevated  situation  of  life  than  herself;  and  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  rejected  on  account  of  the  diflerence  of  rank 
was  a  w^ound  to  her  pride  which  she  could  not  brook:  she 
became  incurably  insane." 

We  are  not  told  what  became  of  the  man  of  rank.  He 
most  likely  wore  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptu- 
ously every  day,  while  she  lived  and  died  forgotten  by 
him  ;  simply  ^'  incurably  insane."     But  again  : 

''  M.  T.,  aged  thirty,  has  been  insane  four  months. 
Oause  of  the  attack,  disappointment  in  love.     She  formed 
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ail  attachment  with  a  ^^ouDg  man  about  six  years  ago ; 
and  lie  left  her  after  promising  marriage.  She  says  that 
she  has  never  been  comfortable  in  her  mind  since,  though 
she  has  Avorked  regularly  until  within  a  few  weeks.  But 
she  has  shown  evident  symptoms  of  derangement ;  she 
neglected  her  business  and  returned  to  her  friends,  saying 
her  state  of  mind  would  not  permit  her  to  work.  About  a 
w^eek  before  her  admission  she  passed  a  whole  night  in  the- 
street,  and  she  bas  since  meditated  self-destruction." 

How  like  the  case  on  trial  this  sounds,  only  that  M.  T. 
bad  far  less  ^to  crush  berto  the  depths  of  despair  than  Mary 
Harris.  In  the  case  cited  by  the  author,  she  was  a  woman 
Avlien  she  first  formed  her  disastrous  attachment.  In  tbe 
case  here  in  court,  her  love  was  ingrafted  on  the  tender 
stalk  of  childhood,  and  it  grew  with  her  growth  and 
strengthened  with  her  strength  until  it  became  a  compo- 
nent part  of  life  itself.  In  the  case  from  the  book  he  left 
her,  and  that  was  all.  It  w^as  not  all  in  the  case  we  are 
trying ;  no,  not  all. 

But  one  more  case  to  illustrate  this  question.  ''  M.  D., 
thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  insane  only  a  few  weeks.  She 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  dressmaker,  but  unhappily  bad 
been  seduced  by  an  ofiicer,  to  whom  she  was  very  much 
attached;  after  living  with  him  for  some  time  he  deserted 
ber  for  another.  Grief,  mortified  pride,  and  jealousy,  all 
combined,  produced  a  state  of  excitement  which  ultimately 
ended  in  insanity.  She  had  sleepless  nights,  the  natural 
secretions  were  disordered,  and  violent  mania  was  the  con- 
sequence." 

It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  additional  crime  of  seduc- 
tion occurred  ;  but  I  deny  that  this  fact  tends  to  increase 
the  susceptibility  of  the  female  mind  to  insanity  when  la- 
boring under  grief  from  disappointed  aff'ection.  While  it 
brings  its  load  of  shame,  yet  it  likewise  blunts  the  fine 
edge  of  female  pride.  "While  it  scalds  and  blisters  the  veiy 
soul  with  a  sense  of  degradation,  yet  the  standard  of  honor 
is  lowered,  and  the  fires  of  a  former  virtuous  indignation 
are  turned  to  ashes.  The  woman  is  humbled  in  ber  own 
estimation,  and  no  longer  chafes  as  formerly  under  the 
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burden  of  her  wrongs.  She  has  submitted  to  her  own  dis- 
honor, and  she  abandons  thereafter  the  claim  w^hich  a  virtu- 
ous wx)man  has  to  comphiin  of  man's  injustice.  Pride, 
honor,  and  indignation  at  wrong,  are  all  attributes  of  vir- 
tue, and  when  they  are  assailed  and  aroused  to  an  unnatural 
action,  they  are  the  copious  springs  from  which  insanity 
takes  its  rise.  Let  it  not  then  be  said  that  because  Mary 
Harris  is  pure,  her  wrongs  are  less.  I  have  even  heard  it 
urged  that  because,  through  all  the  long  and  intimate 
years  which  she  passed  with  Borroughs,  she  kept  the  vestal 
fires  of  chastity  alive  in  her  heart,  that  therefore  her  suf- 
ferings could  not  have  been  so  great,  when  he  abandoned 
her,  and  attempted  to  stain  her  name  with  pollution,  as  if 
she  had  fallen.  This  is  not  my  theory  of  female  char- 
acter. The  just,  the  pure,  the  good,  those  who  have  never 
consented  unto  iniquity,  are  those  who,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  unable  to  relieve  themselves  from  those  burning  mem^ 
ories  of  cruelty  and  injustice  which  so  often  bring  distrac- 
tion. 

But  while  I  have  shown,  by  authority,  that  the  mere 
abandonment  of  the  defendant  by  the  deceased,  under 
their  peculiar  circumstances,  would  have  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  we  afterward 
find  her,  yet,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  not  all.  No; 
gladly  would  I  be  convinced  that  it  was.  But  I  now 
approach  a  scene  of  turpitude  which  brightens  all  his 
former  conduct  by  the  contrast.  He  not  merely  left  this 
girl  alone  in  the  world,  robbing  her  of  all  the  priceless 
treasures  of  hope  which  she  had  laid  up  in  the  future,  but 
he  endeavored,  in  the  very  wantonness  of  wickedness,  to 
trample  her  in  the  mire  under  his  feet;  to  make  her  an 
object  of  scorn;  to  taint  her  name  with  moral  leprosy,  and 
to  consign  her  to  odium  and  shame.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
to  be  urged  that  Burroughs  was  not  the  author  of  the  infa- 
mous Greenwood  letters.  I  am  ready  for  that  issue.  Tell 
me,  first,  is  there  anybody  else  in  the  world  likely  to  have 
approached  Mary  Harris  in  that  way?  Does  a  stranger 
thus  approach  a  woman  whose  name  is  unsullied  ?  Does 
a  mere  casual  acquaintance  seek  thus  to  gain  an  intimacy 
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Avitli  one  whose  virtue  was  never  called  in  question?  And 
who  but  Burroughs  was  intimate  with  the  prisoner?  If 
there  was-  another,  it  would  have  been  shown.  The  brother, 
Dr.  Burroughs,  has  not  slept  on  the  track  of  the  accused. 
He  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  money  to  bring  before  you 
every  item  of  her  brief  and  now  miserable  life  which  might 
bear  hard  upon  her  in  this  trying  hour.  He  wrote  to  a 
brother  divine  at  Burlington  to  engage  his  assistance.  He 
w^ent  to  Janesville  to  bring  every  hidden  thing  to  light. 
He  hunted  up  all  those  who  had  ever  known  her.  He 
associated  with  policemen,  and  took  thein  into  his  confi- 
dence. He  labored  day  and  night  to  rake  together  every 
grain  of  evidence  which  would  weigh  against  her  life  in 
the  scales  of  justice  which  you  now  hold.  And  if  any  one 
had  ever  sustained  such  a  relation  toward  her,  except  Bur- 
roughs, as  would  have  rendered  it  even  remotely  reasona- 
ble that  he  wrote  these  letters,  would  he  not  have  been 
discovered  and  held  up  in  this  investigation  ?  If  she  had 
ever  borne  herself  toward  any  one  else  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  warrant  a  reasonable  being  in  such  an  advance,  that 
fact  would  have  been  proven. 

And  again,  who  would  have  used  the  language  to  Ellen 
Mills,  at  94  Quincy  street,  but  Burroughs?  The  evening 
on  which  he  waited  and  watched  for  the  meeting  which  his 
letter  had  requested,  he  said  to  the  keeper  of  this  abode  of 
sin  and  shame  that  he  would  sit  near  the  window,  where 
he  could  observe  the  approach  of  his  victim,  and  that  he 
would  himself  go  to  the  door  and  let  her  in.  Why  did  he 
assume  this  task?  Because,  as  he  said,  she  knew  him  so 
well  that  she  would  trust  him  and  come  in.  Who  else  but 
Burroughs  did  Mary  Harris  know  so  well?  Who  else 
could  she  so . implicitly  trust?  And  above  all,  who  else 
could  so  confidently  assert  his  power  over  her?  Who  but 
him,  who  had  fostered  the  growth  of  her  confidence  from 
childhood  up  to  womanhood?  Who  but  him,  on  whose 
arm  she  had  leaned  so  long  and  so  fondly?  ''  She  knows 
me  so  well,  that  she  will  trust  me  and  come  in."  This 
alone  fixes  the  paternity  of  the  Greenwood  letters.  This 
alone  discloses  who  was  that  night  waiting  for  this  girl, as 
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plainly  as  if  a  beam  of  light  had  at  that  moment  fallen  on 
him,  and  made  his  guilty  face  visible  to  evevy  eye  in  Chi- 
cago. I  appeal  to  the  candid  judgments  of  all.  Was  there 
more  than  one  person  in  the  world  who  would  have  spoken 
and  proceeded  in  this  deed  of  infamy  as  it  is  shown  that 
this  man  did  ?  Look,  too,  at  the  phraseology  of  these  let- 
ters :  "  My  dear  Molly."  "  Come ;  do  come."  Whose  lan- 
g'uage  is  that  ?  Is  it  not  the  peculiar  voice  of  Jacob,  though 
the  hand  may  be  the  counterfeited  hand  of  Esau  ? 

But  still  more  on  this  point.  It  has  been  well  known 
for  months  what  our  defense  would  be.  It  has  been  well 
known  that  we  would  prove  that  Ellen  Mills,  the  woman 
of  94  Quincy  street,  identified  Burroughs  as  the  man  who 
plotted  and  watched  at  her  house,  in  pursuance  of  the  plans 
of  these  letters.  It  was  known  to  all  here  concerned  as 
counsel  for  the  government,  and  it  was  known  to  Dr.  Bur- 
roughs, within  a  few  weeks  after  his  brother's  death,  that 
this  woman  had  minutely  and  accurately  described  the  de- 
ceased to  Miss  Devlin  and  the  accused,  and  had  also  recog- 
nized his  photograph.  It  was  equally  well  known  that  a 
clerk  in  the  post-ofiice  had  done  the  same.  For  when 
these  letters  were  received,  the  defendant,  outraged  by 
their  character,  took  prompt  mieasures  to  ascertain  their 
depraved  origin.  A  letter  was  written  in  reply,  addressed 
to  J.  P.  Greenwood,  and  the  clerk  was  requested  to  observe 
with  care  who  called  for  it.  He  identified  Burroughs  as 
the  man,  even  to  the  cornelian  ring  on  his  finger,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  as  a  token  of  love  by  Miss  Harris. 
I  repeat,  that  the  prosecution  well  knew,  from  almost  the 
first  step  in  the  preparation  of  this  case,  that  we  would 
prove  these  facts  by  Louisa  Devlin.  They  also  knew  then, 
and  now  know  from  the  records  of  this  court,  that  we 
labored  for  months,  in  every  form  known  to  the  law,  to 
obtain  the  testimony  of  these  two  important  witnesses, 
Ellen  Mills  and  the  post-office  clerk.  They  were  impor- 
tant to  us ;  but  if  Louisa  Devlin  is  swearing  falsely,  they 
are  much  more  important  to  you  [turning  to  Dr.  Bur- 
roughs]. Our  efibrts  to  procure  their  testimony  were  in 
vain.    What  efiorts  did  you  make?    You  say  you  are  here 
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to  defend  jour  brother's  reputation.  If  the  post-of&ce  clerk 
did  not  say  that  it  was  your  brother  who  called  for  these 
Greenwood  letters,  and  did  not  describe  him  to  Mary  Harris 
and  Louisa  Devlin,  why  did  you  not  bring  him  here  ?  If 
Ellen  Mills  never  made  similar  statements  as  to  the  person 
who  visited  her  house,  why  is  she  not  on  the  witness-stand, 
or  her  depositions  on  file?  You  have  brought  witnesses 
here  from  Chicago  and  witnesses  from  Janesville,  whose 
testimony  is  so  immaterial  that  it  trifles  with  the  time  of 
the  court.  But  here  are  two  witnesses  who,  if  our  proof 
on  this  vital  point  be  false,  can  prove  that  falsehood,  and 
relieve  your  brother's  reputation  where  its  need  is  the 
sorest;  and  yet,  instead  of  joining  us  to  bring  them  here, 
we  find  you,  by  your  own  extorted  admission,  listening  to 
the  unscrupulous  suggestions  of  a  policeman,  that  one  of 
them  at  least  shall  be  carried  out  of  sight  by  the  corrupt 
use  of  money  ;  and  the  other  one  escapes  us,  although  we 
follow  him  with  an  order  from  the  War  Department. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  Christian  minister  by  pro- 
fession swears  positively  that  his  brother  did  not  w^-ite 
these  letters.  But  does  he  not  stand  before  this  court, 
before  this  jurj',  before  the  world,  and  before  God,  con- 
victed, upon  his  own  testimonj^  of  suppressing  the  very 
evidence  which  would  have  settled  that  question  forever?' 
There  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact. 
These  two  absent  witnesses  w^ould  have  sustained  Louisa 
Devlin ;  and  Dr.  Burroughs  and  this  prosecution  knew  it. 
They  would  have  described  the  deceased  here  in  this  court 
as  they  did  in  Chicago.  This  is  no  forced  assumption  of 
mine.  It  is  a  well-settled  conclusion  of  law.  The  sup- 
pression of  evidence  is  a  grave  and  almost  conclusive  pre- 
sumption against  the  party  that  resorts  to  it.  This  is  more 
especially  true  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  prosecution  is 
sustained  by  the  treasury  of  the  government  in  enforcing 
the  attendance  of  witnesses.  "What  is  the  object  of  a  trial 
in  a  court  of  justice?  We  are  here  in  search  of  truth. 
We  have,  each  one  of  us,  under  the  solemnities  of  an  oath, 
invoked  the  name  and  help  of  God  in  the  discharge  of  that 
duty.     We  stand  on  holy  ground.     Life,  life,  that  myste- 
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rious  gift  of  tlie  Creator,  is  the  issue  at  stake.  Its  awful 
import  should  inspire  every  breast  with  a  religious  desire 
to  aid  this  court  and  jury  in  arriving,  if  possible,  at  the 
exact  truth.  Then,  what  shall  be  said  of  one  who  admits 
that  he  has  not  done  so?  I  learn  that  it  is  said  that  no 
.attack  can  injure  Dr.  Burroughs;  that  his  position  is  so 
exalted  that  no  shaft  can  reach  him.  I  have  no  desire  to 
indulge  in  personal  assaults  ;  but  no  position  in  life,  no 
assumption  of  superior  piety  and  virtue,  will  ever  shield 
the  character  of  a  witness  who,  in  a  trial  involving  life 
itself,  conceals  material  evidence,  and  then  attempts  to 
supply  its  place  by  his  own  unsupported  oath.  Nor  need 
counsel  in  such  an  instance  waste  their  time  in  denuncia- 
tion, for  no  language  which  our  tongues  could  utter  could 
paint  his  conduct  in  colors  so  dark,  in  a  moral  deformity 
so  hideous,  as  he  himself  has  painted  it  by  his  own  testi- 
mony. Such  a  witness  becomes  at  once  powerless  for  evil 
before  an  intelligent  jury.  He  is  dead  by  his  OAvn  act. 
And  I  submit  here  now,  in  all  candor,  in  the  face  of  this 
court,  in  the  presence  of  my  learned  brethren  of  the  bar, 
and  to  you  the  final  arbiters  of  this  sad  and  tr^'ing  hour, 
that  Dr.  Burroughs  stands  in  contempt  of  this  court,  for 
his  collusion  with  the  policeman,  Douglass,  to  hide  away  a 
witness  from  its  process;  lie  stands  in  contempt  of  society, 
which  requires  all  its  members  to  aid  in  vindicating  justice; 
he  stands  in  contempt  of  you,  in  refusing  to  bring  before 
you  all  the  evidence  in  his  power  to  establish  a  point  on 
which  he  asks  3'Ou  to  find  in  his  favor;  and  he  stands  in 
contempt  of  the  teachings  of  the  merciful  Master  on  the 
Mount,  by  coming  here  with  deceit  and  treachery  in  his 
heart  to  strike  this  helpless,  feeble,  sick,  and  lonely  being, 
to  Avhom  his  very  name  is  an  unendurable  misery. 

But  it  is  most  confidently  insisted  that  these  letters  are 
not  in  the  handwriting  of  the  deceased.  They  may  or 
may  not  be.  After  he  is  identified  as  the  one  who  called, 
in  the  name  of  Greenwood,  at  the  post-oflice  for  a  reply, 
and  who  waited  at  94  Quincy  street  for  the  proposed  meet- 
ing, it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  he  guided  the  pen  or 
dictated  to  a  confederate.     The  testimony  of  Mr.  Danen- 
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liower  is  deemed  material  on  this  point.  He  says  that  the- 
leave  of  absence  on  which  the  deceased  went  home  to  get 
married  commenced  September  8tli,  and  hence  he  could  not 
have  been  there  in  time  to  write  them.  My  answer  is,  first, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  clerks  to  leave  a 
few  days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  their  permission ;  and, 
secondly,  that,  in  addition  to  the  identification  by  Ellen 
Mills  and  the  clerk  at  the  post-office,  it  is  in  proof  that 
Louisa  Devlin  and  Marj^  Harris  both  saw  him  at  times  cor- 
responding very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  with  the  dates  of 
these  letters.  This  is  conclusive.  There  are  but  two  wit- 
nesses in  the  w^orld  who  could  have  contradicted  these  facts. 
Dr.  Burroughs  knew  they  w^ould  not  contradict  them,  and 
he  therefore  kept  them  away,  with  the  aid  of  "  a  hundred 
dollars  or  two,"  as  suggested  b}^  the  policeman,  and  came- 
here  himself  to  contradict  them. 

It  will  be  asked,  however,  what  motive  Burroughs  had 
to  thus  compass  the  destruction  of  one  whose  image,  if  ha 
was  human,  must  have  been  blended  with  his  tenderest 
memories,  with  the  most  sacred  associations  of  his  heart. 
A  refuge  will  be  sought  in  this  inquiry,  from  the  irresisti- 
ble pressure  of  the  proof  which  thus  far  shatters  all  the 
assumptions  and  theories  of  the  prosecution.  Why — why 
did  he  do  this  deed  without  a  name  for  cruelty  and  perfidy  ? 
You  will  be  told  that  all  the  actions  of  sane  people  have 
their  intelligent  reasons.  This  is  true;  and  the  historj^  of 
this  case  gives  a  ready,  an  instant  answer  to  this  inquiry .- 
His  motive  w^as  not  the  gratification  of  passion.  Lust  was 
not  one  of  the  elements  in  his  calculations.  Base  and 
wretched  as  are  such  motives  of  action,  yet,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, those  that  actuated  Burroughs  were  still  lower  and' 
more  depraved.  Look  calmly  at  his  situation.  From' 
Mary  Harris  he  was  about  turning  away  without  a  word. 
He  knew  that  such  an  act  would  be  to  her  as  appalling  as 
the  voice  of  doom.  His  conscience  made  him  a  coward. 
L[e  could  not  face  her  with  the  story  of  his  stupendous 
crime.  He  could  not  look  into  her  confiding  eye  and  tell 
her  that  his  whole  life  toward  her  had  been  one  mighty 
falsehood.     Human   nature,  however   depraved,  was   nofe 
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equal  to  such  a  task.     The  past  was  filled  with  voices  of 
reproach    and   terror   to   his   guilty   heart.       The   future- 
frowned  on  him  full  of  menace  and  warning.     The  present 
was  haunted  hy  a  sense  of  conscious  wroiig  from  which  he 
tried  in  vain  to  escape.     He  knew,  too,  that  he  was  in  her 
power.     These  letters  which  are  here  in  court,  and  many 
others  not  here,  arose  in  his  memory.     He  recalled  that 
one  in  which  he  saj^s:  "And  Mollie,  if  from  any  reason 
whatever  I  may  change  my  views  or  feelings  toward  you, 
and  I  should  feel  like  entering  into  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  any  one  else  than  yourself,  I  will  promptly  advise  you 
of  it."     He  was  about  taking  that  fatal  step,  but  he  had  not 
the  manly  honor  to  fulfill  his  promise.     He,  however,  like 
one  who  plans  the  commission  of  a  crime,  took  measures 
for  his  escape.     He  was  to  be  married  in  a  few  days  to  the 
unhappy  lady  who  now  mourns  in  her  widowed  home,  and 
whose   melancholy  fate    I  deeply  commiserate ;    and   he 
knew  that  when  that  fact  reached  the  ears  of  Mary  Harris, 
her  cries,  her  sobs,  her  voice  of  wailing  would  ascend  like 
perpetual  lamentations  in  the  air.     She  might,  in  her  deep 
distress,  utter  his  name  to  the  world  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stain  his- character  as  a  Christian.     She  might  come  near 
him  some  day  and  remind  him  that  he  once  took  a  child 
from  her  parents'  roof,  and  broke  her  heart.     Aye,  it  was 
in  her  power  to  denounce  him  as  false  and  infamous  at  all 
times  and  places ;  to  pursue  him,  if  she  desired,   as    an 
avenging  shadow  ;   to  rob  him  of  peace,  and  to  turn  his 
days  and  nights  into  fear  and  alarm.     But  if  her  foot  once 
crossed  the  threshold  of  shame,  she  was  in  the  fowler's 
snare  and  at  his  mercy.     If  this  defendant  had  ever  en- 
tered 94  Quincy  street.  Burroughs  would  have  breathed 
easy,  and  gone  to  his  approaching  nuptials  a  free  and  happy 
man,  secure  from  molestation  at  her  hands.     Her  mouth 
would  have  been  closed  forever.    It  was  not  her  soul  that  he 
expected  to  pollute,  but  her  name.     He  intended  to  have 
been  able  to  prove  that  she  was  seen  to  enter  this  wretched 
house,  and  to  hold  that  fact  in  terror  over  her.     If  she 
struggled  and  cried  out  against  her  cruel  fate,  he  could 
silence  her.     Or  if  she  refused  to  be  still  in  her  sufi'e rings, 
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lie  could  close  the  ears  and  steel  tlie  hearts  of  all  virtuous 
people  against  her.  If  she  entered  that  house,  she  would 
€ome  out  covered  with  an  everlasting  mildew.  Her  heart 
might  he  as  pure  as  before,  for  she  w^as  unconscious  of  its 
character,  hut  her  name  would  he  spotted  with  an  incurable 
leprosy.  Burroughs  had  made  up  his  mind  to  break  his 
engagement,  of  long  years'  standing,  with  Mary  Harris ; 
iind  the  Greenwood  letters  laid  a  plan  by  which  he  w^as  to 
justify  that  heartless  act  and  silence  her  complaints.  Is 
there  no  motive  in  this  ?  We  find  him  capable  of  one 
wrong  toward  her.  He  deserts  her  without  cause.  Is  he 
not  capable  of  committing  the  other,  when  he  has  a  pow- 
erful motive  in  his  desire  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the 
first?  If  he  could,  in  the  hour  of  his  desertion,  render  her 
powerless  and  despised,  he  was  safe  and  free.  The  one 
absorbing  purpose  of  his  heart  at  that  time  was  to  sever 
the  tie  that  bound  them  together,  and  when  we  find  him 
unwilling  to  do  so  by  an  interview,  we  are  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  he  attempted  to  do  so  by  consigning  her  name  to 
ignominy  and  pollution. 

Gentlemen,  you  now  have  my  views  upon  that  branch  of 
the  evidence  which  relates  to  the  Greenwood  letters  and 
all  their  criminal  surroundings.     I  hold — 

First.  That  it  is  not  reasonable  from  the  whole  evidence 
that  any  one  else  but  Burroughs  wrote  them. 

Second.  That  Ellen  Mills  and  the  post-ofiice  clerks  iden- 
tified him  fully  as  the  man. 

Third.  That  if  he  was  not  their  author,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  this  prosecution  by  bringing  these  two  last-named 
persons  here  as  witnesses,  to  have  conclusively  shown  that 
fact. 

Fourth.  That  instead  of  procuring  the  attendance  of 
these  parties,  w^e  find  those  who  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
prosecution — Dr.  Burroughs  and  Douglas,  the  policeman — 
engaged  in  planning  the  suppression  of  their  testimony ; 
which  fact  in  itself  creates  a  presumption  of  law  in  favor 
of  my  position. 

Fifth.  That  Burroughs  had  a  powerful  and  controlling 
motive  to  write  them. 
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But  now  allow  me  to  say  that,  for  the  purposes  of  our 
"defense,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  Mary  Harris  ac- 
tually believed  that  he  wrote  them,  and  that  they  thus 
became  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  her  mental  agony  and 
derangement.  But  I  have  preferred  to  show  not  merely 
that  she  believed  him  to  be  the  author,  but  also  to  show 
that  she  had  overwhelming  reasons  for  her  belief — reasons 
from  which  there  was  no  escape.  No  woman  who  truly 
loves  ever  Avillingl}^  consents  to  blacken  and  deface  her 
own  idol.  She  rather  clings  to  him  in  blind  adoration  long 
after  the  proofs  of  his  treachery  have  become  visible  to  all 
•eyes  but  her  own.  And  who  will  say  that  this  defendant 
jumped  to  conclusions  on  this  point  against  the  deceased? 
On  the  contrary,  when  her  fears  and  suspicions  were 
.alarmed,  with  what  conscientious  care  she  proceeded. 
Step  by  step  the  painful  truth  was  pressed  upon  her.  The 
woman  of  Quincy  street  described  him.  The  clerk  did  the 
same.  But  she  did  not  stop  there.  She  was  perhaps  con- 
vinced, for  the  letters  in  themselves  to  her  practiced  eye 
contained  terrible  proof;  but  she  had  some  hope  of  relief, 
in  some  way,  not  yet  well  defined  in  her  thoughts,  IVom  an 
interview  in  another  quarter.  This  young  girl,  then  but 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  gathered  up  th^  letters 
of  the  deceased,  took  his  miniature,  took  all  that  related 
to  her  seven  years  of  love  and  hope,  and  knowing  the 
standing  of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Burroughs,  knowing  his  re- 
ligious character,  went  to  him  like  a  child  to  a  father,  and 
poured  out  her  grief  and  her  fears.  How  like  the  pure  and 
noble  girl  that  she  was  ! 

But  here  we  are  involved  in  a  contradiction  as  to  the  day 
on  which  this  call  was  made.  Dr.  Burroughs  says  that  she 
came  on  the  16tli  day  of  September.  I  do  not  believe  him. 
His  brother  was  married  on  the  15th,  and  1  do  not  believe 
him,  because,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  reproach,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  ^x  his  interview  with  the  defendant 
subsequent  to  his  brother's  marriage.  I  do  not  believe 
him,  because  Louisa  Devlin  swears  that  it  took  place  on 
the  loth.  I  do  not  believe  him,  because  Jane  Devlin  swears 
it  was  the  loth.     I  learn  that  the}'  are  to  be  assailed  in  the 
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interest  of  Dr.  Burrouglis,  in  order  to  sustain  liim.  Let  it 
be  so.  You  have  looked  upon  those  two  honest,  truthful 
faces,  and  observed  their  patient  candor  under  tlie  most 
protracted  examinations.  They  have  been  the  good  angels 
of  human  nature  in  this  cause.  They  were  the  friends  of 
Mary  Harris  in  sunshine,  and  they  have  abided  through 
darkness.  Others  may  have  shrunk  from  her  side,  but 
ihej  have  stuck  closer  because  of  her  calamities.  Like  the 
petrel  of  the  sea,  their  friendship  has  spread  a  stronger 
pinion  and  pursued  a  bolder  flight  in  the  midst  of  the  light- 
ning and  the  tempest.  Are  such  pure  and  unselfish  beings 
as  these  to  be  degraded  by  counsel  in  order  to  support  the 
testimony  of  one  who  appears  in  this  case  more  like  a 
criminal  than  an  honest  man  ?  Make  the  contrast  between 
them,  gentlemen.  Who  failed  to  note  that  damning  hesi- 
tancy of  manner  which  caused  every  eye  in  this  court-room 
to  rest  upon  him  with  suspicion?  Who  could  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  he  was  weighing  the  efl:ect,  not  the  truthfulness, 
of  his  answers  before  giving  them  ?  Who  ever  heard  an 
equal  number  of  qualifying  adjectives,  expressive  of  cau- 
tious doubt  and  uncertainty,  used  in  the  same  space  of  time 
as  when  he  was  under  cross-examination?  I^o;  his  oath 
will  not  weigh  an  instant  in  your  minds  as  against  theirs. 
"You  will  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  defendant 
and  Dr.  Burroughs  met  on  the  15th  and  not  on  the  16th 
of  September. 

But,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  state  another  reason 
why  it  Avas  on  the  15th,  the  day  of  the  fatal  marriage. 
The  law  gives  the  prisoner  the  right  to  stand  where  I  am 
standing,  if  she  had  the  power  to  do  so,  and  speak  for  her- 
self. I  am  but  speaking  for  her,  and  in  that  capacity  I 
have  the  right  to  say  that  it  was  the  15th,  because  she  says 
so,  because  that  awful  day  has  left  an  indelible  scar  on  her 
brain  that  fixes  her  recollection.  And  every  word  that  has 
fallen  from  her  pallid  lips  on  this  subject  has  carried  truth 
to  my  mind.  Dr.  Mchols  has  sworn  to  her  exalted  sense 
of  truth  and  female  virtue,  and  a  mountain  of  oaths  by 
Dr.  Burroughs  would  not  shake  my  faith  in  her  integrity. 
I  do  not  believe,  at  this  dreadful  moment,  she  would  pur-^ 
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chase  lier  life  by  the  utterance  of  a  falsehood — no,  not  even 
to  escape  that  death  from  which  we  shrink  hack  in  speech- 
less horror. 

Thus,  then,  these  two  persons  met  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1863.  Dr.  Burroughs  says  a  woman  came  with  the 
defendant.  If  we  were  manufacturing  a  defense,  we  w^ould 
say  so  too,  and  have  one  of  the  Misses  Devlin  to  personate 
this  third  party,  and  then  by  her  testimony  show  what  took 
place  at  this  interview,  and  contradict  Dr.  Burroughs.  But 
it  is  not  true.  Mary  Harris  went  alone,  and  I  am  somew^hat 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  this  unknown  woman  has  been  con- 
jured up.  If  she  has  a  real  existence,  why  was  she  not 
brought  here,  as  so  many  others  have  been,  to  uphold,  if 
possible,  the  private  part  of  this  prosecution  ? 

Let  us,  however,  now  examine  for  a  few  moments  the 
account  which  Dr.  Burroughs  gives  of  that  meeting  be- 
tw^een  himself  and  the  prisoner.  He  admits  she  came  to 
see  him  in  regard  to  his  brother,  and  that  she  apprised  him 
of  her  long  and  intimate  relations  with  him.  The  Green- 
wood letters  were  submitted  to  him,  as  also  her  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  deceased  wrote  them.  She  was  in  grief 
and  trouble  on  that  account.  She  inquired  whether  he  was 
in  Chicago.  Dr.  Burroughs  admits  to  Judge  I^ewman  that 
he  knew  of  their  long  correspondence  ;  but  while  asserting 
that  this  interview  took  place  on  the  day  after  his  broth- 
er's marriage,  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  he  did  not  inform 
her  of  that  fact.  "Why  did  he  so  carefully  conceal  his 
brother's  marriage  of  the  day  previous  ?  Why  did  he  not 
tell  her  the  truth  ?  He  admits  that  he  did  not  do  so.  He 
sa^^s  that  he  asked  her  if  his  brother  had  broken  any  en- 
gagement with  her,  and  that  she  said  he  had  not.  The 
force  of  this  answer  will  be  fully  appreciated  w^hen  it  is 
remembered  that  at  this  time  the  defendant  w^as  not  aware 
that  the  deceased  was  married,  and  that  this  reverend  wit- 
ness was  purposely  concealing  that  fact  from  her. 

But  he  says  that  Mary  Harris  told  him  that  no  marriage 
engagement  had  ever  existed  between  her  and  his  brother. 
Now,  gentlemen,  if  she  had  made  such  a  statement  to  Dr. 
Burroughs  on  that  occasion,  it  would  constitute  a  marvel 
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and  a  wonder  in  the  history  of  human  nature.     It  would 
stand  alone  as  a  contradiction  of  the  universal  experience 
of  the  world.     Here  was  a  young  girl  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  for  fear  she  was  about 
to  be  betrayed  by  the  man  whom  she  loved.    The  fact  that 
she  was  engaged  to  marry  him  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 
That  is  all  clear  now.     Some  trouble  had  even  at  one  time 
arisen  because  she  was  about  to  marry  out  of  the  church — 
that  is,  to  Burroughs.     You  remember  his  own  letter  on 
that  point.     'No  one  now  disputes  the  engagement.     You 
are  called,  then,  to  believe  that  this  defendant,  going  to  Dr. 
Burroughs  on  the  very  subject  of  her  relations  with  his 
"brother,  to  whom  she  was  in  fact  engaged — the  evidence  of 
which  she  carried  with  her  to  show  him,  complaining  also 
of  the  contemplated  breach  of  faith — that  she,  under  these 
circumstances,  told  an  absolute  falsehood,  and  of  such  char- 
acter as  to  utterly  deprive  her  of  all  claims  upon  the  ac- 
cused, or  of  any  right  to  inquire  of  his  movements  or  con- 
duct !    In  other  words,  we  are  to  believe  that  she  bore  false 
witness  voluntarily  against  herself  upon  a  subject  of  the 
most  supreme  and  sacred  moment ;  that  while  discussing 
lier  rights  with  the  deceased,  she  admitted  she  had  no 
rights;  that  while  hunting  for  him  with  nearly  a  hundred 
•of  his  letters  in  her  pocket  promising  marriage,  she  delib- 
erately settled  the  whole  case  against  herself  by  informing 
his  brother  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  between  them 
except  the  ordinary  relations  of  friendship.     What  an  in- 
terview, according  to  Dr.  Burroughs !      He  knew  of  the 
long  intimacy  and  correspondence,  as  he  told  Judge  New- 
man.    She  came  to  him  on  the  16th,  as  he  asserts.     She 
wanted  to  know  where  A.  J.  Burroughs  was.     He  told  her 
he  had  left  the  city  the  day  before.     The  Greenwood  let- 
ters were  discussed.     And  then  Dr.  Burroughs  became  in- 
quisitive.    How  important,  too,  were  his  questions !     He 
must  have  foreseen  this  trial.     At  least  he  must  have  been 
-qualifying  himself  to  swear  in  an  action  for  a  breach  of 
marriage  promise.     He  asks  her  if  any  marriage  engage- 
ment existed.     She  frankly  says  no,  when  she  holds  in  her 
hands  at  that  moment  the  evidence  to  the  contrary.     He 
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asks  her  if  his  brother  had  ever  made  any  dishonorable 
proposals  to  her,  and  she  again  answers  no,  although  she 
at  that  time  was  painfully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he 
had  attempted  to  allure  her  into  a  house  of  ill-fame.  An- 
other very  comprehensive  question  :  Had  the  deceased  ever 
broken  any  engagement  with  her?  And  once  more  she 
gives  the  necessary  answer  in  the  negative.  There  this 
extraordinary  interview  quietly  ends  by  Dr.  Burroughs  for- 
getting to  tell  this  distressed  girl  that  the  object  of  her 
solicitude,  and  in  whom  indeed  they  were  both  so  deeply 
interested,  was  married  on  the  day  before.  This  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Burroughs,  as  given  in  your  hearing.  Is 
there  a  man  in  the  world,  of  common  intelligence,  who  will 
believe  it?  Is  it  not  monstrous  and  most  unnatural?  It 
sounded  from  the  witness-stand  like  ironical  fiction,  told  to- 
provoke  a  stare  and  a  smile,  and  in  that  it  succeeded.  The 
defendant  went  to  Dr.  Burroughs  for  information,  and  came 
away  almost  as  ignorant  as  she  went.  Dr.  Burroughs,  on 
the  contrary,  made  that  the  occasion  to  cram  himself  as  a 
witness  to  every  phase  which  any  judicial  inquiry  might 
ever  assume  between  them.  He  savs  that  he  is  here  sim- 
ply  to  protect  his  brother's  reputation,  and  he  certainly  be- 
trayed an  early  knowledge  that  it  would  need  protection. 
But  in  this  connection  allow  me  a  word  as  to  his  purpose 
here,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  testified.  It  has  been 
well  known  for  many  months  that  Ave  would  defend  Mary 
Harris  on  the  ground  that  grief,  disappointment,  and  de- 
spair, connected  with  a  severe  physical  disease  peculiar  to 
woman,  and  in  itself  a  constant  source  of  insanity,  had 
given  rise  in  her  mind  to  recurring  periods  of  mania,  and 
that  at  one  of  these  periods  she  committed  the  act  for 
which  she  is  now  on  trial.  Well,  has  not  Dr.  Burroughs 
entered  the  lists  upon  that  issue?  He  says  that  his  only 
care  is  for  the  character  of  his  deceased  brother.  That 
would  be  commendable;  but  is  it  true?  He  has  taken 
pains,  in  different  ways,  to  convince  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense, as  well  as  this  court  and  jury,  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  have  the  defendant  convicted,  but  that  '^  she  ought  to 
be  sent  home  to  her  friends."     Then  why,  may  I  ask,  is 
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this  long  array  of  witnesses  brought  here  by  him,  to  put 
up  their  crude  and  unlearned  opinions  against  the  medical 
•evidence  on  the  subject  of  her  sanity?  Was  it  essential  to 
the  Christian  character  of  A.  J.  Burroughs  to  prove  that 
here  and  there,  at  Chicago,  at  Janesville,  and  el ese where, 
Si  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child  had  met  Mary  Harris  for  a  few 
passing  moments,  and  did  not  discover  that  she  was  insane  ? 
'No.  This  evidence  can  have  but  one  purpose.  It  aims  at 
the  life  of  the  prisoner.  It  in  no  wise  touches  the  charac- 
ter of  the  deceased.  It  is  a  bold  demand  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Burroughs  for  blood.  It  is  the  key  which  unlocks  and 
reveals  the  meaning  of  his  presence,  and  of  all  his  evi- 
dence in  this  case.  Oh,  spirit  of  eternal  justice,  what 
more  is  this  poor  shivering  victim  of  man's  cruel  perfidy 
to  suffer!  Is  it  not  enough  that  one  drove  her  mad,  and 
caused  her  to  cry  out — 

"  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  tliat  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead?" 

And  must  the  brother  come  now,  and  struggle  to  drag  this 
wan,  emaciated,  and  stricken  being  to  an  awful  and  igno- 
minious death?  Is  he  not  satisfied  with  the  ruin  already 
wrought  ?  Are  you  not  ready  to  exclaim,  ''  Spare  her, 
Dr.  Burroughs;  oh,  spare  her!  Spare  her  for  the  sake  of 
the  name  ^^^ou  bear.  Enough  she  has  suffered  in  that  name. 
For  the  love  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  His  mercies,  spare 
her  broken  life.  Do  not  press  and  trample  on  the  fallen 
and  undone.  She  may  meet  you  no  more  in  this  world. 
You  may  forget  her  mortal  agonies  in  the  honeyed  com- 
mendations of  your  followers.  But  there  comes  a  day 
when  the  one  who  murdered  her  peace,  and  the  one  who 
now  seeks  to  murder  her  life,  will  both  meet  their  victim 
in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Judge,  and  in  a  court  above 
the  sun,  wdiere  misfortune  is  not  a  crime,  and  where  earthly 
distinctions  fade  away;  w^here  the  poor  are  rich,  and  the 
merciful  blessed;  where  the  feeble  are  strong,  and  the  op- 
pressor's rod  is  broken;  and  in  that  awful  presence  they 
will  be  called  to  answer  why,  at  their  hands,  Mary  Harris 
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was  beaten  and  scourged  to  madness  and  death.  Spare  her ; 
oh,  spare  her !  lest,  if  you  succeed  in  your  purpose  to  slay 
her  here,  she  will  confront  you  in  the  eternal  world  as  a 
hriglit  angel,  with  her  fair  hair  dabbled  in  her  own  inno- 
cent blood,  shed  by  your  hand,  and  there  shriek  into  your 
shrinking  ear,  ^  False,  fleeting,  and  perjured  ! '" 

Alas  !  how  often  the  great  rules  of  right — eternal  and 
unchangeable  right — are  perverted  in  man's  adminis- 
tration of  justice  !  How  often  the  accused  should  be  the 
accuser !  How  often  the  unoflending  sufferer  bears  the 
punishment  due  alone  to  others  !  What  a  scene  is  this  in 
which  we  are  all  engaged !  Here,  before  you,  sits  one  of 
the  feeblest  and  saddest  beings  ever  born  of  woman — a 
mere  helpless  atom,  buffeted  and  driven  here  by  angry  and 
malignant  winds.  The  babe  in  its  mother's  arms  was 
never  more  unconscious  of  the  evil  purposes  of  crime,  than 
the  heart  of  this  pale  and  wasted  prisoner.  Yet  the  freez- 
ing terrors  of  the  law  surround  her  on  all  sides:  the  judge 
upon  the  bench,  with  wise  and  patient  calmness  eluci- 
dating its  principles;  this  jury,  listening  to  the  story  of 
her  blighted  life,  and  solemnly  weighing  the  evidence; 
this  crowded  and  anxious  audience  watching  the  result; 
and  men,  bearded  men,  earnestly  discussing  the  issue, 
whether  she  may  live  or  die !  And  why  all  this  ?  Be- 
cause, as  she  said  to  you  [turning  to  Mr.  Bradley],  "  I 
have  been  beaten  and  scourged  without  cause."  Yes; 
bruised,  maimed,  and  mangled  until  the  divine  gift  of  hu- 
man reason  gave  way,  utterly  powerless,  with  less  than  the 
instinct  of  the  poorest  Avorm,  that  resents  in  blindness  the 
heel  that  tramples  it  to  dust.  And  yet  this  is  the  being 
against  whom  we  are  to  listen  to  a  hue  and  cry  as  if  she 
were  a  monster,  a  Borgia,  or  a  Hecuba ! 

Gentlemen,  I  sometimes  tire  of  life  when  I  see  wrong 
and  injustice  spreading  their  prosperous  branches  as  the 
green  and  flourishing  palm  ;  when  those  by  whom  oflenses 
come  in  this  world,  who  pre}^  upon  virtue  and  turn  it  into 
vice,  who  sport  with  innocence  in  order  to  poison  it,  who 
make  a  mockery  of  love  and  a  plaything  of  truth,  go  not 
only  unscathed  of  the  law,  but  even  applauded  by  the  hired 
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panderers  to  a  depraved  and  debauched  public  sentiment.. 
"Whatever  of  pliilosophy  I  have  takes  a  painful  and  gloomjr 
form,  and  I  feel  that  I  could  say  with  the  great  dramatist : 

"  Out  brief  candle, 
Life  's  but  a  walking;  shadow;  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more ;  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot, 
Full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  now,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  discussed  the  evidence  relating  to  the  first  propo- 
sition of  the  defense.  I  am  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect- 
and  we  have  maintained  and  proven  that  in  the  case  of  the 
prisoner  there  existed  overwhelming  causes  of  insanity. 
To  establish  this  great  fact,  I  have  thus  far  dwelt  upon  her 
relation  to  the  deceased,  the  hopes  he  inspired  in  her  breast 
the  power  he  obtained  over  her  will  and  destiny,  their  final 
separation,  and  the  aggravating  circumstances  by  which 
that  separation  was  surrounded.  But  although  these  moral 
causes  alone,  more  than  account  for  her  subsequent  con- 
dition, yet,  at  this  point,  I  wish  barely  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Fitch.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  stand- 
ing in  his  profession  in  Chicago,  and  attended  the  prisoner 
in  her  illness  soon  after  Burroughs  had  abandoned  her. 
He  states  that  he  found  her  laboring  under  a  painful  dis- 
ease peculiar  to  her  sex;  and  every  medical  man  in  the 
world,  and  every  book  ever  written  on  that  subject,  declare 
that  this  disease  is  a  constant  physical  cause  of  periodical, 
or,  as  it  is  more  properly  termed,  paroxysmal  insanity.  I 
shall  not  discuss  or  dwell  upon  this  fact.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  it,  and  to  remind  yon  that  it  is  in  proof  that 
she  was  suffering  from  one  of  these  attacks  when  she  en- 
tered the  treasury  building  on  the  fatal  30th  day  of  Jan- 
nary.  In  this  most  important  feature  of  the  case  there  is 
no  conflict  of  testimony,  and  no  room  for  doubt  or  conjec- 
ture. Where,  then,  in  the  whole  range  of  judicial  history, 
w^as  there  ever  shown  a  more  powerful  combination  of 
causes,  in  the  same  person,  of  mental  derangement?  The 
well-known  moral  causes  existed  in  malevolent  force ;  and. 
in  fearful  alliance  with  them  was  a  physical  disease  which 
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is  recognized  as  one  of  the  principiil  causes  of  mischief  and 
malady  to  the  female  mind.  Shall  we,  then,  an}^  longer 
wonder  that,  with  her  delicate  nervous  temperament,  she 
fell  hefore  such  a  terrible  combination?  Would  it  not 
rather  be  matter  for  astonishment  if  her  mind  had  survived, 
in  calmness  and  health,  all  these  shocks  ?  But  now,  having 
inquired  into  and  summed  up  the  causes,  let  us  explore  the 
ground  still  before  us,  in  order  to  discover,  if  we  can, 
whether  the  effects  of  those  causes  actually  did  occur  in 
this  case.  Let  us  lift  the  curtain  for  a  few  moments,  and 
look  upon  that  shifting  scene  of  suffering  which  her  life- 
continuously  presents,  from  the  15th  day  of  September, 
1863,  to  the  present  hour. 

We  behold,  for  once  at  least  in  our  lives,  a  human  being 
totally  transformed.  The  change  is  complete  in  every  re- 
spect. Physically,  she  is  no  longer  the  same.  Iler  former 
buoyant  health  withers  away.  The  bloom  of  her  face  dies 
out,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  night.  Her  already  slight  frame 
becomes  still  slighter.  Sleep,  the  gentle  nurse  in  whose 
arms  the  peaceful  invalid  wooes  the  returning  spirit  of  health, 
fled  from  her  eyes.  Burroughs  had  murdered  sleep ;  and 
her  mind  was  fixed,  with  an  appalling"  intensity,  on  the 
memory  of  the  past,  which  was  to  her  brain  as  a  consum- 
ing fire.  From  this  horrible  spell  there  was  no  escape. 
Ellis,  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  says: 

"But  in  those  cases  where  the  over-action  of  the  brain 
has  been  brought  on  by  thinking  too  long  and  too  intensely 
on  painful  truths,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  for  the 
patient,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  divert  the  attention, 
and  to  prevent  the  mind  from  dwelling  upon  them  so  con- 
tinually as  to  produce  disease;  for,  although  patients  are 
conscious  of  the  injury  they  are  inflicting  upon  themselves, 
and  of  the  inutility  of  their  over-anxiety,  and  judge  most 
accurately  of  their  situations,  they  do  not  appear  to  possess 
the  power  of  controlling  their  thoughts." 

1^0 ;  and  hence  we  see  her  mind  developing  its  changes 
in  equal  pace  with  her  body.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  canker 
wdiich  blighted  her  whole  system,  and  which  no  medicinal 
balm  can  reach.     There  was  lodged  that  perilous  stuff 
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which  DO  drug  can  purge  from  the  distracted  breast.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  she  was,  up  to  that  period,  the 
merriest  and  the  most  joyous  of  her  circle.  The  world,  the 
glad  earth,  the  opening  day,  the  bending  sky,  and  the  kmd 
faces  of  friends  were  all  beautiful  to  her,  and  she  enjoyed 
the  few  years  of  her  unclouded  happiness.  But  now  the 
laugh  w^as  gone ;  no  merriment  kindled  in  her  eye  ;  the 
future  to  her  was  dead  ;  she  lived  in  the  past,  and  it  was 
the  charnel-house  of  all  her  hopes,  and  over  it  hung  the 
mourning  cypress.  I  am  reading  her  condition  to  you  by 
the  light  of  the  evidence  alone.  I  am  showing  you  that 
effects  were  following  causes.  She  grew  weary  of  life. 
Who  does  not,  when  all  that  gives  life  its  value  has  per- 
ished ?  This  is,  in  itself,  one  of  the  incipient  stages  of  in- 
sanity. It  is  the  offspring  of  that  "  black  melancholy " 
wdiich  all  authors  designate  as  one  of  the  parent  springs 
of  madness.  And  when  this  defendant  rose  that  morning 
from  her  bed,  and  murmured  her  farewell  to  the  friend, 
wdiom  she  supposed  to  be  asleep,  had  she  succeeded  in 
taking  her  "walk  by  the  lake  shore,"  in  the  darkness  be- 
fore daybreak,  she  never  would  have  been  here  on  trial. 
The  winds  and  waves  would  have  sung  her  requiem.  There 
might  have  been  an  inquest,  and  the  usual  verdict : 

"One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate 
Gone  to  her  death." 

Perhaps  there  would  have  been  an  item  in  the  papers  of 
the  next  morning.  Men  would  have  read  it  listlessly  over 
their  coffee,  and  forgotten  it  during  the  breakfast.  And 
yet  in  that  item  would  have  been  contained  the  account  of 
a  wreck  of  more  infinite  and  incalculable  value  than  all  the 
richly  laden  argosies  that  ever  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  deep.  It  would  have  told  of  a  ruin  which  calls  upon 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell  as  its  interested  witnesses.  It  would 
have  recorded  a  crime  which  rises  in  mountain  blackness 
•against  the  soul  of  the  betrayer  of  innocence.  But  the 
purposes  of  the  suicide  were  defeated,  and  we  are  left  to 
fitill  further  notice  her  total  transformation  of  character. 
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IIow  shall  I  dwell  upon  those  unnatural  outbreaks  of 
violence  which  occurred  toward  those  wdio  were  the  benefi- 
cent guardians  of  her  daily  life  ?  We  have  found  the  de- 
velopments of  suicidal  mania ;  and  alas  !  we  now"  discover 
the  unmistakable  symptoms  of  homicidal  insanity.  This 
whole  evidence  shows  her  natural  disposition  to  have  been 
most  amiable,  gentle,  and  affectionate.  She  now,  at  times, 
lost  all  these  once  familiar  traits.  Where  is  the  man  of 
science  who  does  not  see  at  a  glance  what  all  this  means  ? 
Do  the  moral  affections  and  the  mind  all  undergo  a  sudden 
and  radical  revolution,  characterized  by  irrational  actions, 
while  all  the  functions  are  in  a  healthful  condition  ?  As 
well  ask  whether  the  dove  can  change  itself  at  pleasure  to 
the  kite,  or  the  lamb  to  the  ravening  w^olf.  If  Mary  Harris 
was  not  insane  when  she  aimed  a  large  and  deadlj^  knife 
at  the  breast  of  her  dearest  friend,  then  human  character 
€an  assume  the  hues  of  the  chamelion  at  will,  and  there 
are  no  rules  by  which  human  motives  can  be  fathomed. 
Again  she  attacks  Louisa  Devlin  ;  at  another  period  she 
assaults  a  customer  in  the  store  ;  at  another  she  is  so  violent 
that  her  friends  imprison  her  in  her  room  by  force ;  and  at 
another  she  escapes  and  flies  along  the  streets  at  night,  and 
is  secured  and  brought  back,  only  after  great  exertion  and 
difficulty.  She  tears  articles  of  domestic  use  to  pieces,  and 
in  every  way,  at  stated  intervals,  displays  a  morbid  pro- 
pensity to  destroy. 

This  form  of  insanity  is  too  well  understood  to  require 
at  this  time  a  minute  discussion  and  a  full  citation  of  au- 
thorities. I  wish,  however,  to  dwell  briefly  on  some  proper 
distinctions  to  be  observed.  We  find  the  most  eminent 
authors  fully  recognizing  the  existence  of  an  insane  impulse 
to  commit  deeds  of  violence  by  persons  apparently  perfectly 
rational  on  all  other  subjects,  and  acting  without  the 
slightest  provocation.  Kay,  in  his  great  work — Medical 
Jurisprudence  of  Insanity — uses  the  following  language  : 

''  The  last  and  most  important  form  of  moral  mania  that 
will  be  noticed  consists  in  a  morbid  activity  of  the  propen- 
sity to  destroy ;  where  the  individual,  without  provocation 
or  any  other  rational  motive,  apparently  in  the  full  posses- 
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sion  of  liis  reason,  and  oftentimes,  in  spite  of  liis  most 
strenuons  efforts  to  the  contrary,  imbrues  bis  bands  in  tbe- 
blood  of  otbers ;  oftener  than  otherwise,  of  the  partner  of 
bis  bosom,  of  the  children  of  his  affections,  of  those  in* 
short  who  are  most  dear  and  cherished  aronnd  him.  The 
facts  here  alluded  to  are  of  painful  frequency,  and  the- 
gross  misunderstanding  of  their  true  nature  almost  univer- 
sally prevalent,  excepting  among  a  few  in  the  higher  walks 
of  the  professions,  leads  to  ecjually  painful  results.  In  the 
absence  of  any  pathological  explanation  of  this  horrid 
phenomenon,  the  mind  seeks  in  vain  among  secondary 
causes  for  a  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  it,  and  is  con- 
tent to  resort  to  that  time- honored  solution  of  all  the  mys- 
teries of  human  delinquency,  the  instigation  of  the  devil. 
Of  the  double  homicide  to  Avhich  this  affection  gives  rise, 
there  can  be  no  question  which  is  most  to  be  deplored,  for 
shocking  as  it  is  for  one  bearing  the  image  of  his  Maker  to 
take  the  life  of  his  fellow-being  with  brutal  ferocity,  how 
shall  we  characterize  the  deliberate  perpetration  of  the  same 
deed  under  the  sanction  of  law  and  of  the  popular  appro- 
bation ?  We  trust,  however,  that  the  ample  researches  of 
writers  of  unquestionable  veracity  and  ability,  which  are 
now  just  reaching  the  attention  of  the  legal  profession,  will 
be  soon  followed  by  a  conviction  of  past  errors,  and  a  more 
rational  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  .  .  , 
Esquirol,  in  his  valuable  memoir,  first  published  in  the 
shape  of  a  note  in  the  French  translation  of  Hoff'bauer'^- 
work,  observes  that  homicidal  insanity  or  monomanic-Jiomo- 
cide,  as  he  terms  it,  presents  two  distinct  forms — on  one  of 
which  the  monomaniac  is  always  influenced  by  avowed 
motives,  more  or  less  irrational,  and  is  generally  regarded 
as  mad ;  in  the  other,  there  are  no  motives  acknowledged  nor 
to  be  discerned,  the  individual  being  impelled  by  a  blind^ 
irresistible  impulse." 

After  citing  a  number  of  cases  to  illustrate  his  views,  this 
enlightened  author  further  says  : 

"  In  most  cases  of  homicidal  insanity,  the  presence  of 
some  physical  or  moral  disorder  may  be  detected,  and 
though  none  is  mentioned  in  those  above  related,  there  is 
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Teason  to  suppose  that  it  might  have  been  ascertained  by  a 
more  thorough  examination." 

In  the  case  now  under  investigation  in  this  court,  both 
.physical  and  moral  disorders  of  the  most  painful  and  af- 
flicting character  have  been  discovered.  We  do  not  claim 
that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  which,  as  Ray  observes,  have 
so  often  baffled  the  mind  in  their  solution.  On  the  contrary, 
we  show  you  a  person  sick  in  mind  and  bodj',  and  assert 
that  such  functional  disease  of  the  brain  ensued  as  to  impel 
to  this  strange  and  irrational  course  of  conduct.  We  are 
involved  in  no  mvsteries.  We  have  the  causes,  and  the  ef- 
fects  have  followed.  A  mind  overstrained  in  the  perpetual 
contemplation  of  a  harrowing  theme,  and  a  body  broken 
by  painful  disease,  gave  rise  to  a  paroxysmal  insanity,  which 
assumed  the  destructive  form.  Hay,  speaking  further  on 
this  subject,  says : 

''  In  nearly  all,  the  criminal  act  has  been  preceded,  either 
by  some  well-marked  disturbance  of  the  health,  originating 
in  the  head,  digestive  system,  or  uterus,  or  by  an  irritable, 
gloomy,  dejected,  or  melancholy  state;  in  short,  by  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  incubation  of  mania." 

In  the  light  of  these  authorities,  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
fendant seems  no  longer  w^onderfal,  and  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  look  to  the  malicious  contrivances  of  a  depraved 
heart  for  its  solution. 

But  we  have  heard  it  urged  by  the  prosecution,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  that  there  is  at  least  one  act  on  her  part 
which  clearly  proves  her  a  rational  being.  She  bought  a 
pistol.  ]N'ow,  if  any  one  thing  in  her  whole  history  more 
than  another  proves  her  periods  of  insanity,  and  especially 
on  the  subject  of  her  misfortune  and  bereavement,  it  is 
this  act  itself,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
purchase  was  made.  To  one,  when  questioned,  she  replies 
that  other  ladies  besides  her  carry  pistols  in  Chicago ;  but 
her  real  reason,  as  you  will  remember  she  stated  it,  was 
one  of  those  frightful  ideas  which  pursue  the  startled  and 
suspicious  minds  of  the  insane.  She  said  that  she  believed 
there  was  a  scheme  between  her  false  lover  and  his  brother, 
.Dr.  Burroughs,  to  pick  her  up  in  the  street  some  day  and 
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carry  her  away,  where  she  would  never  be  heard  of  again ,. 
and  she  meant  to  be  ready  to  defend  herself.  She  was- 
hannted  and  pursued  by  this  irrational  fear.  Says  Eay 
a£:ain  : 

"  In  general  mania,  especially  the  early  stage,  the  mind 
is  filled  with  vague  fears,  suspicions,  jealousy,  and  distrust, 
and  the  thoughts  are  sadly  confused.  The  patient  believes 
that  enemies  encompass  him  around,  bent  on  destroying 
his  reputation  or  his  life.  With  no  special  plan  in  view  he 
arms  himself  with  swords  and  pistols,  and  accident,  or  some 
unaccountable  caprice,  finally  determines  his  victim." 

Winslow,  in  his  masterly  work  on  the  brain,  in  speaking 
of  such  a  patient,  also  says : 

"  All  objects  within  the  range  of  his  perverted  senses  are 
tinctured  and  distorted  by  a  disordered  vision,  jaundiced 
eye,  and  morbidly  exalted  and  excited  fancy.  In  this  in- 
cipient phase  of  mental  derangement  he  shakes  with  fear 
at  the  reflection  of  his  image  ;  crouches  with  apprehension- 
at  the  reverberating  sound  of  his  own  footsteps  ;  trembles  at 
the  melancholy  sighing  of  the  wind  through  a  neighboring 
copse  ;  turns  pale  at  the  echo  of  his  voice  ;  falls  back  aghast 
w^ith  horror,  at  the  recognition  of  his  shadow,  mistak- 
ing it  for  a  frightful  phantom  or  grim  spectral  image, 

"  '  Fierce  as  ten  furies ;  terrible  as  hell.'  " 

Yes ;  and  as  Mary  Harris  hurried  with  feverish  haste 
along  those  streets  which  she  first  visited  in  order  to  be- 
near  him  whom  she  was  now  to  see  no  more,  and  mingled 
amid  those  scenes  which  only  spoke  to  her  heart  of  himy- 
she  beheld  a  mocking  specter  forever  at  her  side. 

'  She  hears  a  voice  we  can  not  hear, 

Which  says  she  must  not  stay ; 
She  sees  a  hand  we  can  not  see, 
Which  beckons  her  away." 

This  act,  then,  on  which  reliance  is  placed  for  a  convic- 
tion— the  purchase  of  the  pistol — is  shown  to  have  been  in- 
duced by  one  of  those  wild  delusions  which  are  absolutely 
conclusive  of  a  disordered  intellect.     It  is  the  culmination' 
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of  the  evidence  whicli  her  conduct  affords  while  she  yet  re- 
mained at  Chicago. 

But  she  cauie  to  Washington,  stopping  a  few  days  at 
Baltimore.  She  thought  Burroughs  had  blackened  her 
reputation,  and  that  the  world  had  turned  against  her.  She 
thought  to  have  a  lawyer  sue  him ;  and  when  the  question 
of  damages  was  suggested,  she  simply  said  she  did  not 
mean  that ;  he  was  poor,  and  she  did  not  want  his  money, 
but  she  wanted  to  vindicate  her  honor.  Why,  says  the 
prosecution,  this  is  the  talk  of  a  rational  woman.  Cer- 
tainly, the  light  of  reason  at  times  blazed  up  almost  as 
strongly  as  ever,  though,  for  a  poor  girl  without  means,  ex- 
cept what  she  borrowed  of  Miss  Devlin,  to  travel  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  bring  suit  against  a  man,  and  then  refuse  liis 
money,  is,  in  itself,  an  evidence  of  unnatural  excitement. 
But,  let  us  meet  this  question  here  and  now,  and  test  it 
fairly  by  the  rules  of  science.  Let  the  inquiry  embrace 
all  that  can  be  urged  on  this  point  against  the  defense. 
You  say  that  she  comes  calmly  into  this  court  and  does 
not  rave  in  your  presence.  You  say  that,  at  certain  times, 
when  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,  she  has  exercised  the 
attributes  of  reason.  You  have  brought  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses here,  from  a  great  distance,  to  say  that  she  was  not 
mad  in  their  unobservant  presence.  All  this  we  admit,  and 
more.  We  not  only  admit,  but  we  assert,  that  there  are 
intervals  during  which  she  is  perfectly  sane  on  all  subjects. 

I  again  quote  Ray  : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  many  diseases,  especially  of  the 
class  called  nervous,  observe  a  law  of  periodicity  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  actions  of  the  animal  economy.  One 
effect  of  this  curious  law  consists  in  an  intermission  of  the 
outward  manifestations  of  the  disease,  so  complete  as  to 
bear  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  cure,  and  this  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  all  that  we  can  with  cer- 
tainty say  of  it." 

"  There  are  few  cases  of  mania  or  melancholy,"  says  Dr. 
Reid,  "  where  the  light  of  reason  does  not  now  and  then 
shine  out  between  the  clouds.  In  fevers  of  the  mind,  as 
Tvell  as  those  of  the  body,  there  occur  frequent  intermissions. 
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But  the  mere  interraption  of  a  disorder  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  its  cure  or  its  ultimate  conclusion.  .  .  .  Mad- 
men may  show  at  starts  more  sense  than  ordinary 
men." 

But  I  do  not  stop  here.  I  leave  the  question  of  lucid 
intervals,  and  approach  the  periods  of  the  insane  parox3^sms. 
Even  then  the  reasoning  powers  are  often  acute  and  accu- 
rate, defying  at  times  the  most  patient  skill  to  detect  any 
malady  of  the  mind. 

"  The  insane,"  says  Esquirol,  "  group  and  arrange  their 
ideas,  carrying  on  a  reasonable  conversation,  defend  their 
opinions  with  subtlety,  and  even  with  a  rigid  severity  of 
logic,  give  very  rational  explanations,  and  justify  their  ac- 
tions by  highly  plausible  motives." 

Winslow  also  says : 

"  Whilst  analyzing  the  incipient  symptoms  of  insanity, 
as  manifested  during  the  stage  of  exaltation  and  excite- 
ment, it  will  not  be  irrelevant  for  me  to  consider  an  impor- 
tant subject  closely  connected  with  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, but,  perhaps,  more  immediately  bearing  upon  a 
medico-legal  point  of  great  interest  to  the  jurist,  as  well  as 
to  the  practical  psychologist.  I  refer  to  the  subtlety, 
quickness  of  apprehension,  ready  wit,  biting  sarcasm,  great 
power  of  self-control,  extreme  cunning,  and  extraordinary 
shrewdness  of  the  insane,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  mastery 
they  have  occasionally  been  seen  to  exercise  over  their  ac- 
knowledged delusions,  whilst  under  the  searching  analysis 
of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  advocates  of  the 
day." 

Of  course,  the  prosecution  here  is  compelled  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  and  insist  that,  in  order  that  insanity 
may  be  proved  to  exist  at  all,  it  must  appear  so  plainly 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  it,  and  that  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  may  behold  the  fact  at  a  single  glance.  We 
all  remember  the  testimony  of  the  renowned  Erskiue  in  re- 
gard to  this  question.  He  once  examined  a  man  in  court 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  his  mental  alienation, 
and  spent  the  entire  day  in  propounding  questions,  to 
which  the  unfortunate  man,  who  was  really  insane,   re- 
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turned  answers  wliicli  were  perfectly  correct  and  rational. 
In  this  case  w^hicli  we  are  now  trying,  Dr.  Young,  a  very 
excellent  physician  and  a  worthy  gentleman,  says  that  he 
several  times  visited  the  prisoner  in  jail,  and  prescribed  for 
her ;  that  his  attention  w^as  in  now^ise  called  to  her  mental 
condition,  and  that  he  did  not  discover  any  evidences  of  in- 
sanity. This  seems  conclusive  to  the  minds  of  the  gentle- 
men who  represent  the  government ;  hut  in  the  light  of 
scientific  truth  it  is  nothing  :  it  vanishes  as  an  impercepti- 
ble mote  in  the  atmosphere.  What  strange  delusions 
haunt  the  popular  mind  on  this  subject !  "We  forget  that 
the  mind  is  a  many-stringed  instrument,  and  that,  while 
it  requires  every  chord  in  a  healthy  state  to  create  a  per- 
fect harmony,  yet  one  may  be  strained  and  broken,  and 
still  the  others  wdien  touched  give  forth  their  own  unim- 
paired tones.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  "■  Tasso  com- 
posed his  most  eloquent  and  impassioned  verses  during 
paroxysms  of  insanity.  Lucretius  wrote  his  immortal  poem 
De  Jxerum  Natura,  when  suffering  from  an  attack. of  mental 
aberration.  Alexander  Cruden  compiled  his  Concordance 
whilst  insane.  Some  of  the  ablest  articles  in  Aikin's  Bi- 
ography were  written  by  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum." 
Sublime  inventions  have  likewise  sprung  from  the  labors 
of  disordered  intellects,  and  exquisite  statuary  has  stood  up 
at  their  bidding.  But  in  these  most  painful  instances  there 
was  somewdiere  a  hidden  wound  which  would  not  heal, 
which  bled  at  the  touch.  When  it  gaped  afresh  the  whole 
instrument  wailed  forth  in  melancholy  madness,  and  the 
stricken  beings  were  irresponsible  for  their  acts  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  as  we  approach  the  final  and  trag- 
ical scene  where  the  disaster  of  this  girl's  life  culminated 
in  the  death  of  Burroughs,  let  us  pause  a  moment  at  Balti- 
more. Mrs.  Fleming  was  called  for  the  government,  and 
yet  all  will  admit  that  her  evidence  pow^erfull}^  supports  the 
defense.  We  see  the  defendant  fitful,  nervous,  and  waver- 
ing ;  as  the  witness  says,  not  natural.  At  times  she  sinks 
in  long  and  gloomy  spells  of  abstracted  silence.  She  gazes 
•Steadily  on  space  and  distance,  all  unconscious  of  surround- 
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iiig  objects.     She  breaks  suddenly  from  these  dismal  reve- 
ries, sometimes  in  a  ghostly  and  exalted  glee. 

"Moody  madness, 
Laughing  loud,  amidst  severest  woe." 

At  other  times  she  starts  up,  singing,  in  plaintive  strains, 
the  broken  fragments  of  some  melancholy  song,  which  tells 
of  disappointed  love.  When  the  witness  heard  her  mnr- 
muring,  "I  loved  him,  but  he  doubted  me,"  she  heard  the 
universal  wail  of  woman's  broken  heart  and  wandering 
mincL  And  as  the  hour  drew  nigh  for  her  departure  to 
Washington,  she  spends  a  sleepless  night  poring  over  these 
fond  letters  of  the  deceased.  The  midnight  is  not  more 
gloomy  than  her  soul.  She  is  communing  with  the  lost — 
the  lost  hopes  of  other  and  brighter  days — the  lost  hours 
of  a  radiant  jo}^ — the  lost  hours  of  love,  of  happiness,  and 
promise.  She  is  amidst  the  tombs,  and  the  demon.  Mem- 
ory, absorbs  and  binds  her  captive.  She  takes  no  note  of 
time.  The  witness  calls  her,  and  finds  her  still  buried  in 
her  thoughts.  She  starts  in  a  hurry  with  a  return  ticket, 
in  order  to  go  back  to  Baltimore  that  evening.  Thus  this 
lonely  being  came  here,  and  in  this  mood  of  mind  she 
■went  to  the  Treasury  building.  'No  wonder  when  she  first 
reached  there,  that  the  lady,  whom  the  j)rosecution  intro- 
duced, noticed  a  light  in  her  eyes  which  alarmed  her. 

Up  to  this  time,  where  are  the  indications  or  expressions 
of  malice  toward  the  deceased?  Where  is  the  evidence 
that  she  premeditated  murder?  The  pistol  itself  is  scarcelj^ 
calculated  to  take  life,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  she  ob- 
tained it  under  the  infiuence  of  an  insane  delusion.  She 
inquired  for  Burroughs;  she  wanted  to  see  him.  Was  this 
with  a  desire  to  kill?  In  the  instant  that  he  fell  by  her 
hand,  she  implored  God  on  her  knees  to  spare  him.  Does 
the  murderer  beseech  Divinity  to  spare  his  victim  ?  She 
offered  her  life  for  his  if  he  could  be  saved.  Is  this  the 
conduct  of  one  who  lies  in  wait  and  assassinates  in  cold 
blood?  As  his  life  was  ebbing  away,  she  shrieked,  ''O 
God  !  I  loved  him  better  than  my  own  soul."  Is  this  the 
language  of  one  who,  in  the  exercise  of  reason,  has  smit- 
ten to  death  an  object  of  hate  and  revenge?     Kecall  that 
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awful  scene  wliicli  was  delineated  before  you  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  force  and  terror  of  which, 
even  he  declared,  he  could  not  properly  describe.  The 
rigid  features,  the  white  and  ghastly  face,  the  blazing  and 
tearless  eye,  the  rapid  and,  at  times,  incoherent  speech, 
imprinted  upon  his  mind,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the 
dreadful  reality  of  absolute  despair.  He  rendered  a  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  her  innocence,  when,  with  the  instincts  of 
the  kind  gentleman,  he  took  Mrs.  McCullough  the  next 
morning  to  visit  her  in  prison.  He  had  witnessed  her  state 
and  condition,  and  judged  the  case  correctly.  There  Avas 
neither  premeditation,  malice,  nor  design.  She  was  inca- 
pable of  either.  It  was  the  insane  paroxysm  to  which  we 
have  already  seen  her  subjected.  "We  have  the  medical 
testimony,  which  I  shall  directly  apply,  but  I  will  first 
support  my  position  from  the  books. 

Fodere,  as  quoted  by  Ray,  uses  this  striking  language: 
"  The  mania,  which  is  accompanied  by  fury,  is  very  often 
periodical;  that  is,  as  if  granting  an  occasional  truce  to  the 
patient,  it  appears  only  at  certain  epochs,  between  which  he 
enjoys  all  his  reason,  and  seems  to  conduct  and  judge,  in 
all  respects,  like  other  men,  if  ive  excej)t  in  regard  to  certain 
ideas  the  thought  of  which  may,  at  any  time,  occasion  a  fresh 
jparoxysmT 

"Who  ever  possessed  a  more  painful  train  of  ideas  than 
Mary  Harris ;  and  if  the  mere  thought  of  them  might,  at 
any  moment,  unsettle  her  reason,  how  shall  we  describe 
the  effect  of  the  actual  presence  of  Burroughs?  For  a  year 
and  more  the  memory  of  her  wa^ongs  at  his  hands  had 
pressed  like  a  hot  iron  on  her  brain,  her  health  was  broken, 
she  was  pursued  by  a  delusion,  and  shook  like  an  aspen 
in  the  wind ;  her  nights  were  bereft  of  repose,  and  to  her 
perturbed  spirit  day  brought  no  rest  or  cheering.  And 
thus  the  feverish,  drifting  wreck  of  her  former  self,  she 
met  him.  Mental  philosophers  have  declared  the  result. 
It  is  at  such  a  time  that  the  beautiful  language  of  his 
honor's  charge  is  applicable.  Frenzy  mounts  up  by  the 
side  of  reason,  seizes  it,  and  for  the  time  being  takes  it 
prisoner. 
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Dr.  Combe,  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  on  this  subject, 
xilso  says : 

^'  But,  however  calm  and  rational  the  patient  may  appear 
to  be  during  the  lucid  intervals,  as  they  are  called,  and 
while  enjoying  the  quietude  of  domestic  society,  or  the 
limited  range  of  a  Avell-regulated  asylum,  it  must  never  be 
supposed  that  he  is  in  as  perfect  possession  of  his  senses  as 
if  he  had  never  been  ill.  In  ordinary  circumstances  and 
under  ordinary  excitement,  his  perceptions  may  be  accu- 
rate, and  his  judgment  perfectly  sound;  but  a  degree,  of 
irritability  of  brain  remains  behind,  which  renders  him  unable 
to  withstand,  any  unusual  emotion,  any  sudden  provocation,  or 
any  unexpected  a.nd  loressing  emergency ^ 

We  only  claim  for  this  unfortunate  defendant  the  demon- 
strations of  science.  We  only  ask  that  what  universal 
experience  has  found  true  of  others  may  be  found  true  of 
her.  She  was  very  frail  in  mind  and  body,  and  '^  unable 
to  withstand  any  unusual  emotion,  any  sudden  provoca- 
tion, or  any  unexpected  and  pressing  emergency."  There 
was  a  "cause  that  hurt  her  brain,"  and  the  appearance  of 
the  deceased  revived  it  in  all  its  bitterness  and  power.  The 
flash  of  the  lightning  is  not  more  instantaneous  and  irre- 
sistible than  was  the  awful  impulse  wdiich  followed.  It 
may  have  been  the  swift  avenging  stroke  of  E'emesis.  He 
may  have  beheld  the  spirit  of  retribution  as  he  took  that 
last,  fearful  glance  at  her  unearthl}^  face;  but  no  attribute 
of  reason  guided  her  blow.  It  was  the  rebound  of  his  ow^n 
acts,  which  were  conceived  in  guilt,  but  which  now  returned 
in  madness  to  torment  the  inventor.  He  had  laid  for  her  a 
frightful  train  of  ideas,  all  connected  with  himself.  His 
presence  applied  the  match,  and  the  explosion  hurled  him 
into  eternity. 

But  thus  far,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  dwelt  in  my 
own  feeble  way  upon  the  condition,  language,  and  conduct 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  application  of  standard  works  of 
science,  in  order  to  reach  the  conclusion  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  defense.  I  now,  however,  take  one  further 
and  higher  step,  and  plant  myself  on  sworn  facts,  which 
y^ou  can  not  disregard,  except  in  violation  of  your  oaths  as 
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jurors.  We  placed  upon  the  staud  a  gentleman  of  eminent 
distinction  as  a  physician  of  the  diseased  mind.  Dr.  JSTicli- 
ols  has  pursued  this  branch  of  science  as  a  specialty  for 
over  twenty-five  years,  and  has  been  the  superintendent  of 
the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  this  District  for  the  past  eigh- 
teen 3^ears.  His  reputation  is  known  extensively  through- 
out the  country,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  has 
deeply  impressed  me  as  a  gentleman  of  profound  intellect, 
a  vigorous  and  correct  thinker,  and  a  most  conscientious 
laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  truth.  Life,  honor,  and  justice 
are  all  safe  in  his  hands.  He  comes  before  you,  and  relieves 
this  case  of  every  difficulty.  He  lifts  a  Aveighty  responsi- 
bility from  your  shoulders,  and  makes  your  duties  light  and 
easy  to  be  discharged.  First,  he  has  heard,  and  had  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  inspection,  every  word  of  testimony  in 
this  cause  to  which  you  yourselves  have  listened.  Sec- 
ondly, he  has  visited  the  defendant  in  prison  as  often  as  he 
conceived  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  form  a  correct  opin- 
ion of  her  condition.  His  means  of  information,  therefore, 
embrace  every  source.  He  meets  fully  and  completely  the 
requirements  of  medical  jurisprudence  as  an  expert.  'No' 
man  ever  stood  up  in  a  court  of  justice  more  amply  quali- 
tied  to  give  an  opinion.  And  in  view  of  this  girl's  history 
and  early  life,  in  view  of  the  mental  afflictions  which  over- 
whelmed her,  in  view  of  the  physical  disease  which  preyed 
upon  her  system,  and  in  view  of  all  the  facts  which  her 
unhappy  case  presents  to  his  analytical,  discriminating,  and 
scientific  mind,  he  declares  to  you,  as  the  result  of  his  care- 
ful deliberations,  that  she  has  suffered  from  paroxysms  of 
insanity,  and  that  the  act  of  homicide  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary arose  from  an  insane  impulse,  and  not  from  motives  of 
hate  or  revenge — in  his  own  language,  ''that  this  theory  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  truth  than  the  other." 

The  District  Attorney :  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Yoorhees  :  He  did  say  it ;  and  said  it  even  in  stronger 
language,  I  believe,  than  I  have  used,  as  the  official  record 
will  show. 

[The  evidence  of  Dr.  ^N'ichols  on  this  point  was  here  read, 
and  found  to  be  as  stated  by  the  speaker. — Bcj^orter.'] 
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Mr.  Yoorhees  :  I  knew  that  I  was  correct.  Here,  then, 
is  the  whole  defense  established  by  the  highest  evidence 
known  to  the  law.  The  opinion  of  an  expert  is  a  fact  in 
the  case.  No  other  witness  can  give  any  opinion  at  all.  Dr. 
iNichols,  therefore,  proves  as  a  fact  that,  from  moral  and 
23hysical  causes  combined,  the  defendant  has  labored  under 
23arox3'Smal  insanity,  and  that  the  act  for  which  she  is  now 
on  trial  was  committed  during  a  paroxysm,  and  under  an 
insane  impulse.  You  have  no  legal  right  to  find  a  verdict 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Nichols,  unless  he  is  un- 
worthy of  belief,  or  has  been  successfully  contradicted  by 
other  competent  witnesses,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
greater  weight  than  you  attach  to  his.  On  this  proposi- 
tion I  rest  securely.  And  on  the  uncontradicted  statement 
of  this  scientific  witness  I  risk  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  He 
is  the  Saint  Peter  of  my  faith,  and  on  this  rock  I  build  the 
defense;  and  neither  the  power  of  the  public  prosecution 
nor  the  gates  of  private  malice  shall  prevail  against  it. 

But  we  are  met  at  this  point  with  a  proposition  by  the 
prosecution  which  I  undertake  to  say  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  courts  of  any  country  which  has  been  blessed  with 
the  light  of  civilization.  Utterly  borne  down  and  crushed 
by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Nichols,  the  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sent the  government  boldly  and  without  a  blush  declare 
that  the  opinions  of  men  who,  like  him,  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  mind  in  all  its  various  and  myste- 
rious phases,  are  less  reliable  in  the  discovery  of  insanity 
than  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  bestowed  no  particu- 
lar attention  on  this  great  and  difficult  subject.  The  cry 
of  "  mad  doctors"  has  been  raised,  and  w^e  heard  an  appeal 
against  them  in  favor  of  what  were  styled  '^  common-sense 
•doctors.*'  Gentlemen,  I  feel  humiliated  that  I  have  listened 
to  such  language  from  such  a  source.  Is  there  such  an 
unappeasable  rage  to  take  the  poor  life  of  this  prisoner 
that  in  order  to  do  it  these  distinguished  gentlemen  are 
willing  to  resort  to  the  lowest  and  most  pernicious  arts  of 
the  profession  ?  Do  they  propose  to  deride  the  disciples 
of  learning,  the  devotees  of  science  ?  Will  they  stand  up 
here  in  the  noonday  of  human  progress  and  enter  the  lists 
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as  the  avowed  champions  of  ignorance  ?  Who  are  the 
"  mad  doctors  "  of  the  world  at  whom  this  persistent  and 
systematic  sneer  is  leveled?  They  are  those  who  have 
made  the  subject  of  insanity  a  specialty,  who  have  given 
their  days  and  nights  to  incessant  and  laborious  thought, 
who  have  struggled  with  painful  toil  to  alleviate  the  direst 
woes  of  their  fellow  men,  to  cure  those  wounds  which  the 
lash  of  misfortune  inflicts,  and  to  pluck  from  the  diseased 
mind  its  rooted  sorrows.  And  is  it  found  necessary  to 
stamp  such  characters  with  odium  in  order  to  convict  Mary 
Harris?  Shall  we  pluck  from  the  scientiiic  heavens  their 
brightest  and  boldest  luminaries,  and  accept  darkness, 
gloom,  and  mist  again  ?  Shall  we  strike  down  that  blazing 
galaxy  of  genius,  toil,  and  progress,  where  the  names  of 
"Winslow,  Esquirol,  Ray,  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Rush,  Combe, 
Prichard,  Ellis,  HofFbauer,  with  others  of  the  shining  host, 
are  burning  as  stars  on  the  front  of  the  sk}^;  and  into 
whose  glorious  companionship  we  anticipate  but  a  few 
years  by  introducing  now  the  name  of  Dr.  I^ichols  himself? 
These  are  they  against  whom  the  prosecutors  invoke  the 
aid  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  They  have  certainly  mis- 
taken the  age  in  which  they  live.  The  District  Attorney 
is  nearly  two  centuries  in  the  rear  of  the  still  advancing 
column  of  human  improvement.  There  was  a  period  in 
the  world's  history  when  this  assault  on  men  of  science 
w^ould  have  relaxed  the  dull  features  of  stupidity  into  a 
smile  and  caused  blind  superstition  to  nod  its  ugly  head 
with  approval.  There  was  a  time  wdien  darkness  rested 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters  in  the  scientific  world,  when 
the  voice  of  learning  had  not  yet  brought  order  out  of 
chaos,  when  courts  of  justice  were  nurseries  of  bigotry, 
when  mental  derangement  was  judicially  interpreted  as  the 
possession  of  a  demon,  and  the  sufferer  declared  to  be  in 
familiar  communion  with  the  Prince  of  Evil.  At  such  a 
time  as  this  the  District  Attorney  could  have  charged  upon 
"  mad  doctors  "  amidst  acclamations.  Could  he  have  found 
an  enlightened  man  of  science  during  such  a  period  he 
could  doubtless  have  had  him  hung  as  a  sorcerer  or  magi- 
cian, along  with  the  party  whom  he  declared  to  be  insane. 
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And  even  now,  to-day,  wherever  there  is  a  cavern  in  which 
the  owls  and  bats  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  gangrened 
prejudice  yet  inhabit,  where  the  rays  of  liberal  enlighten- 
ment have  not  yet  penetrated,  and  where  no  beautiful  thing 
has  ever  grown  as  a  sign  of  progress,  there  his  voice,  going 
forth  from  this  court-room,  in  denunciation  of  the  growth, 
the  achievements,  the  accumulated  treasures  of  ages,  will 
be  hailed  as  if  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  heathen 
oracle  in  the  days  of  heathen  supremacy.  Yes,  in  order 
to  ask  for  a  conviction  at  your  hands,  he  is  compelled  to 
repudiate  the  products  of  civilization,  recede  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  past,  and  from  the  gloomy  fortresses  of  barbar- 
ism shower  his  missiles  on  the  head  of  this  most  unfortu- 
nate being.  When  Paul  explained  the  mysteries  of  the- 
redemption,  the  barbarian  official  of  Ivome  cried  out — 
^'  much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad."  Dr.  Ts"ichols  pours 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  issue  before  this  court,  and  the- 
law  officer  of  the  government  says :  "  Thou  art  a  mad  doc- 
tor." It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  give  offense,  but  in 
the  name  of  bright-eyed  truth,  in  the  name  of  immor- 
tal science,  in  the  name  of  the  high,  advanced  banners  of 
civilization,  in  the  name  of  the  stalwart,  conquering  spirit 
of  gigantic  progress,  in  the  name  of  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  suffering  and  diseased  humanity,  in  the  name  of  the- 
liberal,  humane,  and  learned  profession  of  Avhich  I  am  an 
humble  member,  and  in  the  name  of  an  American  court  of 
justice,  I  protest  against  this  attempt  to  break  down  and 
trample  under  foot  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  and  the 
labor  of  ages,  and  to  destroy,  by  an  unworthy  appeal  to> 
the  basest  prejudices  of  mankind,  those  safeguards  Avliich 
the  proudest  intellects  of  the  earth  have  erected  around 
such  victims  of  misfortune  as  this  young  prisoner. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  prosecution,  after  all,  has  fared  in 
the  issue  which  it  attempted  to  make  between  Dr.  Mchols 
and  those  members  of  the  medical  profession  who  have 
been  introduced  as  witnesses,  under  the  novel  title  of 
''common-sense  doctors."  Upon  a  presentation  of  the 
case,  detailing  the  evidence  with  wonderful  fidelity  and 
accuracy,  every  physician,  without  a  single  exception,  who* 
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was  placed  upon  the  stand  by  the  government,  concurred 
instantly  and  unreservedly  with  Dr.  Nichols.  Dr.  May, 
Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Howard — all  very  eminent, 
and  of  long  experience  in  their  profession,  standing  in  the 
very  front  ranks — swear  without  hesitation  that,  in  their 
opinions,  the  defendant  was  subject  to  paroxysmal  insanity, 
and  that  the  presence  of  Burroughs  developed  a  maniacal 
impulse,  over  which  she  had  no  control,  and  before  which 
he  fell.  Will  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Bradley  did  not  submit  a 
fair  statement  of  facts  to  these  medical  gentlemen?  You 
shall  judge  of  that.  Would  he  fabricate  a  case  on  whicb 
to  obtain  their  opinions  ?  The  District  Attorney  and  Mr. 
Wilson  certainly  do  not  mean  such  an  imputation.  Can 
a  man  at  his  time  of  life,  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
eminent  in  it  before  some  of  us  were  born,  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  all ;  can  he  afford  to  attempt  to  practice  a  fraud 
upon  you  in  your  presence,  when  you  have  all  the  means 
of  detecting  it  ?  'No.  He  submitted  the  whole  case,  in- 
cluding his  own  accurate  and  most  intelligent  observations 
of  her  wretched  condition  in  prison — a  recital  so  vivid  and 
eloquent  in  its  faithful  simplicity  that  thoughts  of  it  swell 
the  heart  with  emotion,  and  banish  from  our  minds  all  idea 
of  guilt  in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner. 

Let  us,  then,  sum  up  the  result  of  the  medical  testi- 
mony. Five  eminent  physicians,  with  Dr.  Nichols  at  their 
head,  in  this  branch  of  their  profession,  establish  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  defendant.  Four  of  them  were  called 
by  the  government  to  establish  the  contrary.  Not  one 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  was  sane  at  the  time 
of  the  homicide.  There  is  absolutely  no  conflict  of  evi- 
dence on  the  point,  and  hence  we  hold  that  we  have 
brought  ourselves  within  the  ruling  of  the  court.  The 
court  has  charged  you  that  the  burden  of  this  issue  is 
upon  us;  that  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  raise  a  doubt 
in  your  minds  whether  she  was  sane  or  not,  but  that  we 
must  establish  her  insanity  by  the  weight  of  evidence, 
and  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Favorable  as  this  con- 
struction of  the  law  is  to  the  prosecution,  yet  it  can. avail 
nothing   in   behalf  of   a   conviction,  for  not   merely  the 
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weight  of  the  evidence,  but  all,  every  particle  of  the  evi- 
dence touching  the  question  of  insanity,  is  with  the  defense. 
The  prosecution  stands  destitute  and  naked,  without  a 
shadow  of  support.  I  challenge  the  records  of  the  courts 
of  this  or  any  other  country  to  show  a  more  perfect  and 
conclusive  defense,  or  a  more  powerless  and  utterly  de- 
feated prosecution.  We  hear  much  said  in  regard  to  the 
defense  of  insanity.  Many  speak  of  it  as  a  plea  manu- 
factured by  counsel.  It  is,  however,  in  one  vital  respect, 
like  all  others — it  must  be  supported  by  proof  or  it  falls 
to  the  ground.  Have  we  manufactured  the  positive  and 
direct  testimony  of  every  medical  witness  introduced  on 
both  sides  ?  Is  this  our  handiwork  ?  I  submit  to  you  and 
to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  country,  that  if  Mary  Har- 
ris can  be  convicted  under  this  evidence,  if  Dr.  Mchols 
•can  be  broken  down  in  this  court,  not  by  contradiction, 
but  by  declamatory  appeals  to  prejudice,  and  if,  finally,  the 
unbroken  chain  of  scientific  testimony  can  be  put  aside  as 
naught,  then  the  great  and  settled  principles  of  medical 
jurisprudence  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  intellect  occasioned  by  misfortune  constitute  no 
■defense  for  violent  and  irrational  conduct. 

And  why,  Avithout  one  solitary  witness  to  support  their 
theory  of  the  case,  do  the  prosecutors  so  hunger  and  thirst 
for  the  conviction  of  this  most  desolate  and  bereaved  of 
sorrowing  mortals  ?  Why  do  they  clamor  so  fiercely 
against  the  barriers  of  the  law  and  of  the  evidence  which 
encompass  her  about,  in  order  to  drag  that  sick  and  fragile 
body  to  a  miserable  death  ?  Is  it  punishment  they  seek  ? 
She  has  suffered  more  already  than  the  king  of  terrors  in 
his  most  frightful  form  can  inflict.  If  she  had  been  broken 
on  the  wheel,  her  limbs  disjointed,  and  her  flesh  torn  in 
piecemeal  by  the  most  fiendish  skill  of  the  executioner,  her 
tortures  would  have  been  merciful  compared  to  the  racking 
which  sunders  into  fragments  the  immortal  mind.  There 
is  no  arrow  in  death's  full  quiver  that  can  give  this  young 
breast  a  new  sensation  of  agony.  She  has  sounded  all  the 
depths  and  shoals  of  misery  and  pain.     She  has  lived  in 

"  A  whirling  gulf  of  pliantasy  and  flame." 
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Eestore  her  by  your  verdict  to  the  soothing  iufliieDce  of 
friends,  of  home.  Let  her  go  and  lay  her  aching  head  on 
the  maternal  bosom  of  that  church,  which  for  eighteen 
centuries  has  tenderly  ministered  to  her  children  in  distress. 
Let  her  go  and  seek,  in  the  love  and  mercy  of  the  Father 
of  us  all,  consolation  for  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of 
man. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  a  conviction  must  be  had  for  the 
sake  of  example.     You  have  been  told  that  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  demand  it.     I  would  not  bring 
such  an  argument  into  court,  but  when  here,  I  will  meet  it. 
If  it  be  true  that  you  desire  examples  for  the  correction  of 
vice  and  the  preservation  of  morality,  I  pray  you  not  to 
commence  with  the  humblest,  the  feeblest,  and  the  most 
helpless.     But  I  deny  that  the  condemnation  of  the  defend- 
ant is  demanded  by  the  people  of  this  capital.     "Who  are 
they  who  ask  her  blood  at  your  hands  ?     I  know  this  peo- 
ple, and  to  some  extent,  I  think  I  may  speak  for  them.     I 
have  been  the  recipient  of  their  constant  kindness  Avhile  in 
their  midst,  and  as  a  representative  in  Congress  I  have,  in 
return,  dealt  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  whenever 
I  have  known  their  wishes.     You  were  told  that  the  de- 
fendant came  here  from  a  distance — that  the  States  were 
pouring  their  criminals  in  upon  you,  and  therefore   she 
m.ust  suffer  as  a  warning  to  others.     Such  a  statement  is 
unjust  to  your  people.     You  want  justice,  and  justice  alone, 
administered  upon  all :  and  who  believes  that  this  girl's 
life  is  required  as  an  offering  upon  the  altar  of  public  jus- 
tice ?     I  repel  this  imputation  upon  the  intelligence  and 
humanity  of  this  kind  and  hospitable  district.     When  you 
are  discharged  from  your  protracted  confinement  and  re- 
turn to  your  homes,  as  you  will  in  a  few  hours,  ask  those 
whom  you  meet  there,  whether  they  desired  you  to  cut  the 
feeble  thread  of  this  girl's  life  by  your  verdict.     I  will 
abide  by  their  answer.     To  no  one  has  she  appeared  as  the 
criminal,  save  to  those  who  conduct  and  inspire  the  prose- 
cution.    To  all  others  in  your  midst  she  has  presented  the 
sad   spectacle  of   calamity  and  misery.     Her  purity,  her 
gentleness,  her  guileless  truth,  shining  out  in  every  word 
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and  act,  have  won  to  her  side  in  this  dark  hour  your  old- 
est, your  best,  and  most  honored  citizens.  Her  prison  abode 
has  been  brightened  by  the  presence  of  the  noblest  and 
purest  of  her  own  sex,  and  delicate  flowers  from  the  loftiest 
station  in  the  world  have  mingled  their  odors  with  the 
breath  of  her  captivity.-!^  Men,  venerable  in  their  years, 
and  strong  in  their  convictions  of  the  principles  of  immut- 
able right,  have  been  drawn  to  her  assistance  by  an  instinct- 
ive obedience  to  the  voice  of  God,  commanding  them  to 
succor  the  weak,  lift  np  the  fallen,  and  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress of  innocence.  And  now  for  Mary  Harris,  and  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  showered  his  blessing  on  the  merciful,, 
who  spoke  the  parable  of  the  Samaritan,  who  gave  the 
j)romise  to  those  who  feed  and  clothe  the  stranger  in  their 
gates,  and  who  visit  the  sick  and  them  that  are  in  prison, 
I  thank  the  people  of  the  capital.  Add  one  more  obliga- 
tion for  her  to  remember  until  the  grave  opens  to  hide  her 
from  the  world.  It  is  in  your  hands  to  grant.  The  law 
in  its  grave  majesty  approves  the  act.  The  evidence  with 
an  unbroken  voice  demands  it.  Your  own  hearts  press 
forward  to  the  discharge  of  a  most  gracious  dutj^  The 
hour  is  almost  at  hand  for  its  performance.  Unlock  the 
door  of  her  prison,  and  bid  her  bathe  her  throbbing  brow 
once  more  in  the  healing  air  of  liberty.  Let  your  verdict 
be  the  champion  of  law,  of  morality,  of  science.  Let  it 
vindicate  civilization  and  humanity,  justice  and  mercy. 

Appealing  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  to  that  omni- 
present eye  which  beholds  every  secret  thought,  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  my  motives  in  the  conduct  of  this  cause,  and  for 
the  sincerity  of  my  belief  in  the  principles  which  I  have 
announced,  I  now,  with  unwavering  confidence  in  the 
triumph  of  innocence,  surrender  all  into  your  hands. 


*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  Mr.  Voorbees  here  alludes  to  (a 
beautiful  bouquet  sent  to  tlie  prisoner  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  before  the  White 
House  had  been  darkened  by  murder,  the  center  flower  of  which  signified,- 
in  botanical  language,  "  Trust  in  me." — Reporter. 
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RECONSTRUCTION. 

[A  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  9, 1866.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — I  arise  to-day  to  discuss  the  annual  mes- 
-sage  of  the  President.  In  doing  so,  I  am  aware  that  to  the 
majority  on  this  floor  I  may  appear  as  a  meddler  in  a  fam- 
ily concern.  It  would  seem,  from  the  remarks  of  members 
here  and  the  comments  of  the  press  in  various  quarters, 
that  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  policy  of  the 
•executive  is  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  two  now  bel- 
ligerent wings  of  the  dominant  party.  Indeed,  I  believe  it 
is  a  new^  and  very  dangerous  phase  of  disloyalty  for  one 
>of  the  minority  to  have  any  opinion  at  all  on  the  subject. 
I  can  not,  however,  accept  this  position  of  silence  and  in- 
activity. 'Not  that  I  wish  to  bring  any  reinforcements 
which  are  not  sought  to  the  aid  of  either  of  the  jarring 
factions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber,  but  as  a  citi- 
zen loving  my  country,  and  as  the  representative  of  a  large 
and  enlightened  constituency,  it  is  my  duty  and  my  right 
Iiere  to  advocate  what  in  my  sight  seems  best  as  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  surround  us.  And  if  this  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty  leads  me  to  adopt  and  defend  the  policy  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, what  offense  can  it  be  to  his  real  or  pretended 
friends  in  this  body  ?  How  indignant  we  were,  in  the  days 
of  our  childhood,  over  that  dog  in  the  manger  who  would 
neither  enjoy  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  life  himself  nor 
let  anybody  else  do  so  !  And  here  in  our  mature  manhood 
we  behold  the  same  principle  of  action  adopted  by  a  great 
party.  It  refuses  to  indorse  the  President  of  its  own  elec- 
tion, an'd  growls  and  fiercely  shows  its  teeth  if  any  one  else 
proposes  to  perform  that  neglected  duty. 

Allow  me,  sir,  another  preliminary  observation.  I  have 
no  design  on  this  occasion  to  violate  the  divine  injunction 
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which  says, ''  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  A  few  days  ago,  when 
I  introduced  the  very  brief  and  very  plain  resolutions  now 
under  consideration,  it  was  instantly  heralded  over  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  journal  conducted  by  the 
gentleman  from  IS^ew  York  [Mr.  Kaymond],  that  I  had  at- 
tempted to  ''  steal  the  President." 

Sir,  these  hungry  and  sordid  spirits  pay  a  poorer  compli- 
ment to  the  President  than  even  they  do  to  me,  and  I  will 
hasten  to  quiet  their  miserable  apprehensions.  It  is  na 
part  of  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  step  between  them  and 
the  flesh-pots  of  public  patronage.  I  have  no  eye  on  the 
public  crib  at  which  they  have  fed  so  long  and  grown  so 
fat.  I  do  not  covet  their  offices,  their  rich  commissions^ 
their  unfathomable  contracts,  nor  anj-thing  that  is  theirs. 
We  of  the  minority  have  lived  through  storm  and  dark- 
ness and  fiery  persecutions  without  such  assistance  to  our 
patriotism,  and  at  this  late  day  we  shall  not  bend  our  knees 
because  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Our  action  Avill  be  in- 
dependent, with  no  desire,  like  the  adroit  animal  in  the 
fable,  to  take  advantage  of  the  quarrel  which  now  rages 
among  the  victors  to  snatch  away  the  feast  over  Avhich  they 
are  contending.  For  my  part,  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  fu- 
ture, I  shall  pursue  what  I  conceive  to  be  riglit,  indiffer- 
ent alike  to  the  allurements  of  reward  or  the  terrors  of 
reproach. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  issues  which  are 
submitted  to  the  country  by  the  polic}^  of  the  executive,  as 
declared  in  his  annual  message  ?  Are  they  new,  strange, 
or  sinister,  that  they  should  be  received  with  indignation 
and  alarm?  Is  it  a  document  bristling  with  dangerous 
dogmas  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  administration  of  the 
government?  Does  it  read  like  a  wide  and  violent  depar- 
ture from  the  teachings  of  our  earlier  and  happier  days  ? 
Sir,  it  has  been  assailed  in  both  ends  of  the  Capitol  by  the 
ablest  and  oldest  veterans  of  the  Pepublican  party,  as  if 
every  line  was  leprous  and  every  word  filled  with  contagion 
and  death.  Indeed,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  Congress,  as 
the  policy  of  the  President  was  developed  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Southern  States,  we  beheld  the  indications  of  an 
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organized  conspiracy  to  assail  liim  with  the  masked  face 
of  friendship,  but  with  the  treacherous  sword  of  Joah. 
The  insidious  kiss  that  betrays  is  neither  new  nor  respecta- 
ble in  strategic  warfare ;  and  men  and  parties  have  often 
heretofore  made  kindly  salutation,  ^'  How  is  it  with  thee, 
my  brother?"  when  their  poniard's  point  was  seeking  a 
vital  spot  under  the  fifth  rib. 

We  heard,  during  all  the  summer  and  fall,  the  murmurs 
and  mutterings  of  angry  dissent,  as  each  new  development 
of  the  President's  plan  to  restore  the  government  on  it& 
ancient  foundations,  as  nearly  as  now  possible,  came  before 
the  country.  And  when  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Speaker  of  this  body,  for  whom  I  entertain  none  but  feel- 
ings of  personal  kindness,  came  to  this  city  as  the  acknowl- 
edged heir-apparent  to  the  position  which  he  now  fills  so 
well,  what  was  his  language  to  the  public?  Did  he  give 
the  weight  of  his  voice  to  the  administration  ?  His  words 
were  carefully  studied,  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  discover 
from  that  famous  serenade  speech  that  the  executive  had 
done  anything  at  all  toward  the  pacification  of  the  coun- 
try. He  laid  down  a  policy  for  Congress,  but  as  nearly  i\s 
possible  ignored  the  policy,  and  even  the  existence,  of  the 
President.  Idis  position  was  the  sign  and  the  forerunner 
of  the  celebrated  select  committee  created  by  the  magic 
wand  of  the  conscience-keeper  of  the  majority,  the  able 
and  veteran  leader  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens] — that 
potent  wand  which  has  evoked  from  the  vasty  deep  of 
political  agitation  more  spirits  of  evil  and  malignant  mis- 
chief than  generations,  I  fear,  will  be  able  to  exorcise  and 
put  down.  By  this  movement  the  whole  question  of  re- 
storation, with  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  labors  and 
achievements  of  the  executive,  was  placed  in  commission^ 
and  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  a  board  of  political  trade, 
at  whose  head  stands  one  who  asserts  that  the  Union  Avas 
destroyed  by  the  war,  and  that  it  remains  so  to  this  day. 
By  this  movement  we  are  called  upon  to  transport  ourselves 
back  to  the  chaotic  days  of  last  April,  and  to  take  no  note 
of  time  or  events  since  then.  We  are  asked  to  ravel  to 
pieces  all  that  the  President  has  done  and  to  commence  the 
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knitting  process  of  reunion  for  ourselves.  The  healing 
principles  of  the  constitution  are,  in  my  judgment,  rapidly 
doing  the  needed  work  of  restoration,  and  yet  we  are,  at 
this  stage  of  the  process,  asked  to  break  again  the  once 
fractured  limbs,  to  tear  agape  the  half-closed  wounds,  and 
to  cause  the  whole  land  to  bleed  afresh.  Sir,  I  shall  stand 
by  the  physician  who  is  working  the  cure,  as  against  that 
blind  and  fatal  empiricism  which  first  pronounces  the  pa- 
tient dead  and  then  commences  giving  medicine. 

Let  us  indulge  ourselves  in  a  retrospect.  Let  us  lift  our- 
selves to  a  position  which  liistory  will  occupy  some  gen- 
erations hence,  and  then  ask  and  answer  the  question  which 
is  involved  in  the  issue  now  made  against  the  President 
because  of  his  conduct  and  his  j)olicy.  I  am  in  no  sense 
his  partisan.  I  did  not  support  him  for  the  office  which 
led  to  his  present  position.  I  dreaded  the  use  he  would 
make  of  power  when  be  attained  it.  I  feared  the  opera- 
tions of  a  character  which  I  had  heard  represented  as 
strongly  tenacious  of  a  sense  of  personal  injury  which  I 
knew  he  had  suffered.  But  since  the  day  on  which  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  I  have  beheld  the  public  magistrate, 
not  the  private  man.  And  who  ever,  in  all  the  tide  of 
time,  became  the  head  of  a  great  nation  under  circum- 
stances more  appalling  to  the  stoutest  heart  and  the  most 
commanding  intellect  than  those  which  surrounded  him  ? 
A  war,  whose  tremendous  blows  had  shaken  both  hemi- 
spheres, had  just  closed,  and  night  and  chaos  hovered  over 
the  face  of  the  deep.  Battles  between  brethren  had  been 
fought  which  dwarf  and  belittle  the  warlike  exploits  of  all 
ages,  and  \vhich  startled  the  invisible  world  by  the  flight 
of  disembodied  spirits.  The  people  and  the  States  of  the 
whole  country,  weary,  blood-stained,  and  almost  blind  from 
the  fury  of  the  conflict,  had  paused  upon  an  agreement  to 
fight  no  more.  But,  in  that  disastrous  contest,  what 
ancient  principles  of  the  government  had  escaped  profana- 
tion? Who  had  stopped  to  count  how  much  the  object 
cost  for  which  the  wager  of  battle  was  joined?  Laws,  lib- 
erties, and  constitutions  had  asserted  themselves  in  vain. 
And  I  confess  that,  as  I  saw  the  fierce  lightning  which 
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•civil  war  engenders  strike  and  shiver  again  and  again  the 
household  gods  of  fireside  liberty,  and  blast  almost  every 
sacred  fane  of  American  worship,  I  had  my  hours  of  ab- 
solute despair — not  despair  over  the  unity  of  our  territo- 
rial boundaries,  but  that  when  those  boundaries  should  be 
restored  they  would  embrace  nothing  but  the  dead,  cheer- 
less, and  cold  ashes  of  the  former  bright  and  glowdng  fires 
•of  freedom.  I  shrank  from  the  contemplation  of  a  ruined 
JRepublic  and  a  triumphant  despotism  with  more  unfeigned 
horror  than  I  ever  shrank  from  the  contemplation  of  death, 
and  the  grave.  And  when  the  sound  of  the  last  cannon 
died  away  on  the  sorrowful  and  stricken  fields  of  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  he  who,  at  the  head  of  aflairs,  would 
breathe  into  the  expiring  form  of  legal  liberty  the  breath 
■of  life,  and  by  his  touch  revive  and  erect  again  in  form  and 
substance  the  ancient  body  of  the  Republic,  although 
bruised,  maimed,  and  in  part  defaced,  and  requiring  time 
to  renew  its  strength — that  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  and 
whatever  may  be  his  political  views  on  other  questions,  is, 
in  my  eyes,  the  savior  of  his  country. 

Sir,  history  tells  a  melancholy  story  of  usurpations  at 
such  periods.  They  are  the  opportunity  of  tyrants  and 
mad,  impracticable  innovators.  He  who  wishes  to 
mount  to  imperial  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil  liberty, 
or  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  government  to  carry 
out  schemes  of  private  hate  or  Utopian  speculation,  would 
embrace  the  month  of  April,  1865,  in  American  history,  as 
the  point  from  which  to  deal  destruction.  Bat,  starting 
from  that  point,  what  direction  did  the  President  pursue  ? 
There  are  many  matters  of  minor  detail  for  which  subor- 
dinate officials  are  mainly  responsible,  which  I  might  wish 
widely  different,  but  I  am  now^  dealing  with  the  main  ques- 
tion of  restoration.  Upon  his  first  utterance,  he  gave  no- 
tice of  the  doctrine,  then  as  now,  that  the  American  Union 
had  never  been  broken,  and  that  its  States  had  never  ceased 
to  exist.  This  gave  assurance  to  the  country  at  once  that 
he  was  a  conservative  and  not  a  destructive,  a  restorer  of 
an  ancient  order  of  things,  and  not  a  destroyer  in  the  name 
of  progress  and  reform.     How  can  I  fail  to  support  him  in 
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this  position,  when  my  own  language,  March  9,  1864,  in 
the  midst  of  the  sound  of  arms  was  as  follows  ?  I  quote 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  me  in  this  House  : 

"  The  great  leader  of  the  administration  on  this  floor,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens],  has  deliber- 
ately here  announced,  after  all  our  sacrifices,  sorrows,  and 
loss,  that  the  Union  of  our  fathers  is  dead,  and  that  he  who 
tittempts  its  resurrection  is  a  criminal,  instead  of  a  patriot. 
He  goes  further,  and  admits  all  the  seceded  States  have 
ever  claimed — their  nationality.  They  have  sought  in  vain 
in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  for  recognition.  They 
find  it  at  last  at  the  hands  of  those  who  speak  for  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  floor. 

"  Sir,  I  deny  this  doctrine.  I  plant  myself  on  the  con- 
stitution, which  recognizes  an  unbroken  Union.  I  shall 
stand  there  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and,  if  I  fall,  it 
will  be  when  the  people  themselves  abandon  their  own  con- 
stitution. By  the  principles  of  this  mighty  instrument,  I 
expect  finally  a  restoration  of  the  union  of  the  States. 
Every  hour  which  the  party  in  power  prolongs  its  control 
of  affairs  postpones  the  auspicious  day  ;  but  as  I  behold  the 
future,  it  will  assuredly  come.  Material  and  indestructible 
interests  unite  every  section  except  that  which  prospers  on 
fanaticism.  And  I  here  to-day,  in  the  spirit  of  one  who 
expects  and  desires  his  posterit}^  and  theirs  to  live  together 
in  the  ancient  and  honorable  friendship  of  their  fathers, 
warn  the  Southern  people  not  to  look  forward  to  separation 
and  independence,  but  to  embrace  every  opportunity  for 
co-operation  with  the  conservative  men  of  the  North,  who 
will  aid  with  their  lives,  if  need  be,  to  secure  them  all  their 
rights  and  institutions  as  free  and  equal  citizens  of  the 
United  States." 

This  doctrine  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  message, 
and  has  invited  the  attack  of  theoretical  reform,  but  prac- 
tical disunion.  Shall  I  stop  at  this  day  and  hour  of  Amer- 
ican history  to  discuss  the  right  or  power  of  a  State  to 
secede  ?  I  never  entertained  such  a  principle,  nor  did  even 
many  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  late  attempt  to  estab- 
lish  the  Confederacy  of  the   South.      They  asserted  the 
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right  of  revolution  and  used  the  organization  of  State  gov- 
ernments in  aid  of  that  movement.  But  who  now  requires 
an  argument  on  this  point  ?  Do  we  not  all  understand  and 
know  that  this  theory  of  dead  States  is  now  proclaimed 
simply  because  its  adoption  would  give  better  scope  to  ul- 
terior designs  of  vengeance  and  revolutionary  destruction  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens] has  been  consistent  in  his  devotion  to  it  wdien  he 
stood  almost  if  not  quite  alone ;  but  that  simply  proves 
that  he  could  foresee  at  a  greater  distance  than  his  fellow- 
laborers  the  means  which  would  be  required  to  accomplish 
their  party  ends  when  the  war  ceased.  He  knows  that 
"  dead  carcasses,"  in  his  own  striking  language,  are  more 
easily  carved  to  pieces,  torn  limb  from,  limb,  and  devoured 
by  the  hungry  maw  of  confiscation  than  living  States. 
The  dead  can  make  no  protest  when  the  mutilating  knife 
is  applied.  Certain  beasts  of  prey,  we  are  told,  prefer  ta 
find  their  quarry  ready  slain,  in  order  to  feast  upon  it  in 
comfort  and  repose.  And  so  the  radical  party  of  the  coun- 
try would  find  it  easier  far  to  make  its  unnatural  banquet 
on  the  rights,  privileges,  laws,  liberties,  and  propert}^  of  the 
South,  by  declaring  at  once  that  there  is  no  living  political 
community  in  all  that  wide  region  to  exclaim  against  the 
enormity.  Its  reasoning  on  this  point  is  that  it  is  safer  and 
less  troublesome  to  rob  a  corpse  than  it  is  to  pick  the  pock- 
ets of  the  living.  This  is  the  highwayman's  doctrine  of 
convenience,  introduced  here  now  as  a  party  platform.  It 
is  more  and  worse.  It  is  an  assertion  that  the  American 
Union  itself  is  dead.  While  it  claims  that  the  Southern 
States  have  destroyed  themselves,  yet  it  admits  that,  like 
blind  Samson  of  old,  in  their  dying  agonies  they  seized 
hold  of  the  pillars  and  tore  the  temple  in  ruins  to  its  very 
foundations,  and  that  they,  in  their  desolation  to-day,  are 
only  a  portion  of  the  general  wreck.  It  is  notice  to  the 
world  that  the  war  to  restore  the  Union  was  an  utter  fail- 
ure; that  the  war  is  over,  and  yet  the  Union  is  rent  in 
twain.  We  have  incurred  a  debt  which  would  absorb  for 
its  payment  now  one-fourth  of  all  the  taxable  property  in 
the  United  States.    Blood  has  flown  like  the  torrents  of  the 
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mountains,  and  lives  have  been  swept  away  like  autumn 
leaves  in  a  storm,  and  yet  neither  people  nor  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  logic  which  assails  the  President,  have  been 
brought  back  into  the  Union  to  repay  these  stupendous 
sacrifices.  But  still  further.  In  what  attitude  before  the 
civilized  nations  does  this  pernicious  heresy  place  the  Fed- 
eral government  ?  If  we  were  waging  war  on  an  independent 
power,  a  separate  existing  nation,  how  was  it  that  we  re- 
fused all  negotiations  for  peace  except  upon  the  basis  of  its 
utter  annihilation  ?  Wars  between  different  civilized  pow- 
ers are  made  to  repair  injuries,  to  resent  insults,  or  to  re- 
claim rights  which  have  been  denied ;  but  there  is  no  law 
of  nations  which  justifies  one  government,  because  of  its 
superior  strength,  in  inflicting  obliteration  and  murder  upon 
its  inferior  neighbor.  This  doctrine  is  one  of  barbarism, 
in  which  the  law  of  force  is  the  law  of  right.  Much  pa- 
thetic eloquence  and  many  bitter  tears  have  attested  the 
world's  sympathy  with  Poland,  with  Hungary,  and  with 
poor,  poor  Ireland,  and  maledictions  attend  upon  their  de- 
stroyers ;  but  with  what  curses  of  indignation  would  an 
enlightened  posterity  and  an  impartial  history  assail  us  for 
blotting  out  by  sheer  force  of  arms  a  nation  of  our  own 
kindred,  who  simply  desired  to  possess  their  own  in  peace 
and  leave  us  to  do  the  same !  Sir,  in  every  aspect  the  the- 
ory which  now  controls  the  majority  of  this  House  is  fraught 
with  death  and  disgrace  to  the  Pepublic.  I  turn  from  its 
^contemplation  to  a  more  cheerfal  theme.  I  will  contrast 
.against  it  the  conduct  and  principles  of  the  executive,  for 
which  I  think  he  deserves  Avell  at  the  hands  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

What  was  the  wish,  the  hope,  the  prayer  of  every  heart 
not  fatally  bent  on  mischief,  not  an  enemy  to  the  human 
race,  when  the  last  of  the  Southern  forces  laid  down  their 
;arms  ?  Was  it  that  this  bitter  period  of  strife  should  be 
prolonged,  and  the  fires  of  hate  and  malice  kept  alive  for- 
ever ?  Was  it  that  at  the  close  of  such  a  hurricane,  with 
the  billows  yet  swelling  in  angry  commotion  around  us,  we 
were  to  start  afresh  upon  the  long  voyage  of  political  dis- 
xjovery  and  legislative  piracy  which  the  bold  mariner  from. 
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Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens]  and  his  radical  followers  now, 
like  Viking  robbers  of  the  ancient  seas,  point  out  to  ns  ? 
Was  it  not  rather  that  the  vessel  should  be  brought  back 
and  quietly  and  firmly  anchored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  her 
old  mooring  ?  Was  it  not  rather  that  the  corner-stones, 
boundary  lines,  and  landmarks  of  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public should  be  traced  out  and  restored?  I  here  assert 
that  when  the  President  closed  the  temple  of  Janus,  re- 
fused to  go  in  search  of  new  principles  by  which  to  admin- 
ister the  government,  and  extended  the  hand  of  friendship 
and  assistance  to  the  crippled  and  bleeding,  though  living — 
yes,  living  States  of  the  South,  he  met  the  demands  of  the 
popular  will,  and  laid  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Stevens]  says  such  a  recognition  of  their  existence,  coming 
from  ^'a  man  of  respectable  standing,  is  something  worse 
than  ridiculous."  The  American  people  to-day  do  not 
think  so,  nor  will  their  posterity. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  executive  had  no  power 
to  appoint  provisional  governors.  There  are  those  in  my 
own  party,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  who  assert  that  this 
was  a  usurpation.  First  allow  me  to  observe  that  a  usurpa- 
tion, even  if  it  be  such,  to  restore,  to  build  up,  to  give 
health  and  strength  to  the  sick  and  prostrate,  is  far  easier 
to  be  borne  than  a  usurpation  to  crush  and  destroy.  But 
I  do  not  view  the  conduct  of  the  President  as  a  usurpation 
at  all.  By  his  oath  he  must  enforce  the  laws.  He  found 
States  without  legal  officers  and  unable  to  move  forward 
in  the  channel  of  their  duties.  A  State  of  this  Union, 
when  the  Federal  laws  are  no  longer  obstructed,  can  not 
be  in  passive  abeyance.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral body,  and  if  the  body  be  sound  there  can  be  no  par- 
alysis among  its  members — they  must  have  vitality ;  and, 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  the  President  used  the  best 
means  in  his  power  to  revive  and  restore  their  lawful  func- 
tions. And  much  more  was  I  reconciled  to  the  use  of  this 
power  when  I  saw  on  whom  the  selections  of  the  President 
fell.  And  I  think,  too,  that  with  what  I  was  pleased  ou' 
this  point  my  radical  friends  were  equally  displeased.     I> 
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hailed  such  names  as  Sharkey,  Perry,  Johnson,  and  Par- 
sons, and,  indeed,  all  the  provisional  governors,  as  bright 
omens  of  a  good  administration,  as  harbingers  of  peace 
and  happiness  to  the  Southern  people,  and  of  union,  peace, 
and  prosperity  to  the  whole  country.  But  then  what  a 
military  governor,  of  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  that 
idol  of  the  radicals,  General  Butler,  would  have  made ! 
Ay,  there  is  the  rub.  What  fat,  unctions,  juicy  pickings 
have  been  lost  to  the  faithful  by  this  cruel  policy  of  the 
President !  "What  shoals  of  loyal,  hungry  sharks  swimming 
around  in  these  northern  waters  have  been  cheated  out  of 
their  anticipated  prey!  All  the  wolves  and  jackals  that 
"wait  till  the  battle  is  over  in  order  to  mangle  the  dead  and 
the  wounded,  snarled  their  disappointment  and  rage  at  the 
President,  but  will  now  open  in  a  full  chorus  of  joy  over 
the  delightful  vision  which  arises  before  them  from  the 
formation  of  the  committee  of  fifteen. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens]  saw  fit 
to  announce  that  the  position  of  the  President,  in  regard 
to  the  Southern  States,  was  ^'  not  an  argument,  but  a  mock- 
ery." I  partly  dissent.  I  think  it  is  both.  It  is  an  un- 
answerable argument  in  behalf  of  the  early  and  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  Government,  and  it  is  also  an  overwhelming 
and  consuming  mockery  of  the  bloody  designs,  avaricious 
hopes,  and  greedy  expectations  of  all  those  who  desired, 
when  the  war  was  over,  to  rule  the  people  of  the  South 
without  the  restraint  of  law;  to  humiliate  them  with 
an  iron  rod;  to  confiscate  their  lands  and  buy  them  in  at 
nominal  prices;  to  change  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil 
and  drive  into  exile  and  destitution  its  present  owners  un- 
til a  new  population  should  take  control  and,  by  the  aid 
of  the  enfranchised  negro,  plant  a  Puritan  ascendency  all 
over  the  South;  who  here  now  unfurl  the  banner  of  "ter- 
ritorial condition,"  because  all  these  consequences  follow 
its  triumph.  Sir,  this  class  has  been  mocked,  and  God  and 
angels  and  all  good  men  rejoice  in  their  confusion.  Their 
ascendency  in  this  land  would  create  a  pandemonium  of 
discord  and  a  carnival  of  all  the  dark  and  cruel  spirits  of 
hate  and  revenge  for  generations  to  come.     The  President 
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had  them  in  his  mind,  when,  in  combating  the  proposition 
of  military  governors  for  the  South,  he  says: 

"  The  chief  persons  who  would  have  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  army  would  have  been  dependents  on  the  gen- 
eral government,  or  men  who  expected  profit  from  the 
miseries  of  their  erring  fellow-citizens." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  inquire  whether  this  op- 
position to  the  executive  is  not  a  new  discovery,  an  after- 
thought, manufactured  for  a  special  purpose  on  the  part  of 
those  who  adhered  to  and  upheld  the  late  administration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  regard  to  the  continued  existence  and  vi- 
tality of  the  Southern  States  during  the  late  rebellion.  Are 
they  not  estopped  from  this  assault,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsjdvania  [Mr.  Stevens]  says,  "both  by  matter  of  rec- 
ord and  matter  m  pais?'^  In  more  than  a  hundred  ways 
and  forms,  by  military  orders,  in  his  annual  messages,  in 
instructions  to  our  foreign  ministers,  in  letters  and  speeches 
to  his  own  countrymen,  and  especially  by  his  numerous 
proclamations,  the  late  executive  always  and  at  all  times 
recognized  the  enduring  existence  of  all  the  States  over 
which  the  American  flag  had  ever  floated.  I  quote  a  sin- 
gle passage  from  the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  Avas  a  usurpation  of  power,  but  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  not  attempting  to  abolish  States : 

"  That  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or 
designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such 
persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efl^brts  they  may  make  for 
their  actual  freedom. 

"  That  the  executive  will,  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts 
of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively, 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States ;  and 
the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that 
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day  be  iu  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections 
wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  States 
shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
€Ountervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States." 

This  was  written  and  promulgated  after  the  passage  of 
every  ordinance  of  secession ;  when  the  party  in  rebellion 
occupied  and  held  in  a  hostile  manner  a  certain  portion  of 
territory;  had  declared  their,  independence;  had  cast  oiT 
their  allegiance;  had  organized  armies;  had  commenced 
hostilities  against  their  former  sovereign ;  and  yet  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  his  present  followers  uttered 
no  dissent  to  its  doctrines.  It  was  the  subject  of  indis- 
criminate praise  from  those  very  organs  which  now  seek 
to  blast  and  ruin  the  same  policy  in  the  hands  of  his  suc- 
cessor. There  is  no  escape  here.  The  late  chief  of  the 
great  party  of  the  !N"orth  dealt  with  American  States,  the 
people  whereof  were  in  rebellion,  and  not  with  a  foreign 
power  subject  to  conquest;  and  if  his  memory  is  sacred  to 
his  followers,  they  should  not  insult  it  by  pronouncing  his 
policy  a  delusion  and  a  mockery  ere  his  untimely  tomb  is 
fairly  closed. 

Sir,  I  am  aware  that  many  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chamber  do  not  indoi'se  the  destructive  theory  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  but  who  are  nevertheless  asr 
sisting  to  carry  its  results  into  practice.  They  deny  his 
premises  that  the  States  are  dead,  but  concur  in  his  conclu- 
sion that  they  shall  not  be  represented  on  this  floor.  To 
my  mind  their  position  is  the  worst  of  all.  They  embrace 
a  consequence  without  a  cause.  They  have  reached  an  end 
which  has  no  beginning.  They  are  standing  on  a  structure- 
which  has  no  foundation.  While  the  premises  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  are  unsound,  yet  his  logic  is 
true.  But  those  who  refuse  to  follow  him,  and  yet  den^r 
representation,  have  neither  premises  nor  logic.  If  the 
States  are  out  of  the  Union,  of  course  their  representatives 
are  strangers  to  us;   but  if  they  are  in  the  Union,  what' 
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power  can  close  these  doors  against  them  except  the  power 
of  lawless,  revolutionary  force?  ''Representatives  and  di- 
rect taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
which  may  be  included  w^ithin  this  Union  according  to 
their  respective  numbers."  This  is  the  language  of  the 
federal  constitution.  It  also  declares  that  "  each  State 
shall  have  at  least  one  representative."  Are  these  States, 
then,  "  included  within  this  Union  ?"  If  they  are,  how  can 
we  deny,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  constitution,  to  receive 
their  representatives  ?  What  madness  is  this  which  pro- 
poses to  govern  the  people  of  eleven  American  States — 
States  "  included  within  this  Union  " — without  representa- 
tion? Where,  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  has  been  found 
such  a  monstrous  principle  of  government  ?  Its  adoption 
would  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  King  George,  and  as 
fatally  subvert  liberty  as  if  Cornwallis  had  triumphed  on 
the  plains  of  Yorktown. 

But  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  say  that  this  phase  of 
absolute  despotism  is  only  to  last  for  a  season ;  that  these 
States  are  only  to  go  unrepresented  for  a  few  years,  until 
guarantees,  guarantees  for  the  future,  are  obtained.  Guar- 
antees for  the  future  !  This  vague  term  is  another  political 
convenience,  like  that  of  "  dead  States."  Under  it  each 
innovator,  dreamer,  and  revolutionist  throughout  the 
land  can  demand  and  require  the  fulfillment  of  all  his  fan- 
tastic desires  against  the  South,  before  he  is  willing  to  admit 
her  representatives.  It  is  the  cloak  for  every  higher-law 
purpose  now  abroad  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  a  well-filled 
arsenal  from  which  to  shower  confiscation,  negro  suftrage, 
reapportionment,  proscription  of  persons,  and  every  other 
missile  of  torture  that  was  ever  leveled  at  an  unfortunate 
people. 

Sir,  I  deny  that  a  State  can  be  refused  her  representa- 
tion for  a  single  moment  on  such  grounds.  Peace  and 
obedience  to  law  are  the  only  guarantees  for  the  futur-e 
which  any  government  can  justly  require  of  its  citizens. 
Where  is  the  power  in  the  constitution  whereby  anything 
more  can  be  demanded  ?  Or  has  that  instrument  become 
a  dead  letter  to  us  because  we  have  been  four  years  in 
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forcing  others  to  obey  it  ?  If  we  are  not  released  from 
it,  let  me  see  the  section  on  the  subject  of  guarantees  which 
authorizes  Congress  to  close  its  doors  in  the  face  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  until  they  sign  deeds  of  po- 
litical capitulation.  It  may  be  said  that  the  President 
himself  has  required  guarantees  in  his  policy  of  restora- 
tion. Even  if  he  did  so,  I  do  not  understand  that  he 
proposed  to  make  their  refusal  a  pretext  for  violating  the 
constitution  himself.  But  I  have  not  regarded  his  ad- 
vice to  the  South  in  the  nature  of  this  movement  in  Con- 
gress. On  the  great  question  of  slavery  I  hold  that  the 
action  of  the  Southern  States  in  adopting  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  has  been  wise  and  beneficent.  The 
system  was  destroyed  already  by  the  force  of  arms  and  the 
operations  of  war,  but  it  is  better  for  the  future  dignity  and 
history  of  the  nation  that  a  fact  accomplished  of  the  ut- 
most magnitude  should  have  the  sanction  of  fundamental 
law.  It  was  a  vast  step,  too,  toward  a  speedy  restoration, 
and  that  alone  is  a  powerful  appeal  in  favor  of  the  counsel 
of  the  executive  and  the  action  of  the  South. 

One  other  subject  has  been  much  canvassed  under  this 
new-coined  phrase  of  guarantees  for  the  future.  The  war 
debt  incurred  by  the  Southern  States  in  their  attempt  to 
establish  a  confederacy  has  been  shaken  in  the  face  of 
the  ]^ortliern  people  to  incite  them  to  a  policy  of  distrust 
and  severity.  Everybody  well  knows,  of  course,  that  it 
will  never  be  paid.  All  history  tells  us  that  the  debt  of  a 
defeated  revolution  is  ahvays  lost.  The  government 
that  contracted  it  is  no  more,  and  the  ruined  and  ex- 
hausted people  gladly  turn  their  backs  on  the  dead  and 
melancholy  past  and  look  forward  to  the  future  with  new 
hopes,  new  ties,  and  a  new^  destiny.  As  to  the  victor  in 
arms  ever  assuming  such  a  debt,  no  instance  is  known  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  and  such  an  idea  is  not  respectable 
outside  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  I  regarded,  therefore, 
the  war  debt  of  the  South  as  fit  only  for  one  use — the 
■declamation  of  the  demagogues  and  malign  purposes  of 
political  agitators.  Hence  I  voted  a  few  da^^s  ago  that 
it  should  be  buried  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  in  the 
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most  effective  and  conclusive  manner.  I  did  not  do  so 
because  I  wanted  a  guarantee  on  that  subject,  but  simply 
because  I  wished  to  remove  it  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path- 
way of  reunion,  and  as  a  means  of  useless  and  pernicious 
discord  in  the  future. 

But  again,  as  to  the  right  of  representation,  immediate 
and  without  any  other  guarantee  than  obedience  to  the 
constitution.  I  shall  now  prove  that  the  refusal  to  admit  the 
Southern  representatives  arises  from  a  sense  of  power  and 
not  of  justice  ;  that  while  the  Southern  people  were  in 
^rms  no  position  of  the  kind  was  assumed  by  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  and  that  harder  terms  are  now 
tendered  to  a  defeated  than  were  held  out  to  a  defiant  enemy. 
In  the  proclamation  of  the  late  chief  magistrate,  from  which 
*  I  have  already  quoted,  he  clearly  and  explicitly  asserts. the 
right  of  any  State,  whose  people  were  then  in  hostility  to 
the  general  government,  to  be  represented  in  tlie  federal 
Congress,  and  announces  that  he  will  consider  such  fact  as 
an  evidence  that  neither  the  State  nor  its  people  are  any 
longer  in  rebellion.  Where,  then,  was  the  guarantee  doc- 
trine ?  It  had  not  yet  been  born.  We  were  then  wooing 
and  courting  representation  because  it  suited  our  purposes 
to  do  so.  We  .are  now  repelling  it  for  the  same  reason. 
The  great  proclamation  was  then  akin  to  the  gospels  of 
righteousness.  Now,  I  challenge  the  committee  of  fifteen 
to  report  in  its  favor.  It  is  deserted  in  the  house  of  its 
friends,  and  I  am  found  defending  the  only  healthy  and 
legal  spot  in  it.  But,  potent  as  it  was  considered,  yet  it 
was  not  the  only  expression  that  emanated  from  the  high 
places  of  the  last  administration,  which  confounds  the  phi- 
losophers of  this  new  faith.  On  the  6tli  of  February,  1863, 
Mr.  Seward  informed  Europe  and  the  civilized  world  that 
seats  in  Congress  "  are  also  vacant,  and  inviting  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  of  the  discontented  party  who  may 
be  constitutionally  sent  there  from  the  States  involved  in 
insurrection."  Did  these  vacant  seats  invite  the  represen- 
tatives and  senators  of  a  foreign  nation  with  wdiicli  we 
were  waging  a  war  for  annihilation  ?  Did  the  Secretary 
of  State  attach  any  other  condition  to  the  representation 
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of  the  people  then  in  arms  against  the  government,  than* 
attaches  to  the  representation  of  every  other  portion  of 
the  American  people  ?  He  only  asked  that  it  might  be 
constitutionally  done,  and  this  requirement  is  of  universal 
application  to  the  whole  country.  It  means  no  more  in 
Georgia  than  it  does  in  'New  York ;  it  means  no  more  in 
Virginia  than  it  does  in  Massachusetts.  It  interpolates 
nothing  upon  the  practice  of  the  government  under  the 
constitution  from  the  hour  of  its  birth  down  to  the  day  on 
which  an  inquisition  was  sued  out  in  this  House,  in  the 
shape  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  in  order  to  discover  some 
means  of  adopting  the  old  British  system  of  colonial 
bonda2:e. 

But,  sir,  it  may,  in  answer  to  these  citations,  be  said 
that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government  to  determine  the  question  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  legislative  department.  But  has  not 
Congress  itself  made  a  record  on  this  subject  which  it  can' 
not  ignore,  and  which  the  majority  dare  not  face?  Has  it 
not  officially,  over  and  over  again,  in  both  branches,  assumed 
the  very  position  which  it  now  seeks  with  such  flagrant 
assurance  to  repudiate  ?  The  cry  is  now  that  we  must  look 
to  Congress  for  our  policy  of  restoration.  .This  place  has 
suddenly  become  a  citadel  of  wisdom,  power,  and  domin- 
ion. It  is  a  city  of  refuge,  wdiere  all  the  disappointed  spo- 
liators, insane  anarchists,  bloody  Jacobins,  promoters  of 
Tengeance,  disturbers  of  the  peace,  self- constituted  saints 
who  imagine  themselves  in  partnership  with  the  Almighty 
to  assist  Him  in  punishing  the  sins  of  the  world,  where 
law-breakers  and  revolutionists  of  every  shade  and  color 
now  flee  to  escape  from  the  wise,  successful,  and  constitu- 
tional policy  of  the  President.  "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel ! " 
was  the  ancient  and  legitimate  cry  of  alarm.  "  Look  to 
Congress,  look  to  Congress  !"  now  rings  out  on  the  air  as  a 
call  to  battle  in  behalf  of  chaos,  disorder,  and  intermina- 
ble woes.  The  populace  of  France,  tossed  in  a  tumultuous 
delirium  of  hate,  drunken  with  blood,  dethroning  Deity 
and  reverencing  a  harlot,  shouted,  "Look  to  the  Assembly, 
look  to  the  Assembly ! "  where  the  Mountain  murdered  the- 
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Oirondists,  and  where  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Saint  Just 
planned,  in  the  name  of  public  virtue,  the  destruction  of 
human  life  and  of  human  society.  But,  sir,  if  we  must 
^'  look  to  Congress,"  let  me  show  the  wistful  gazers  a  pic- 
ture of  congressional  action  which  will  fill  their  hearts 
with  dismay,  and  which  Congress  itself  can  not  to-day 
behold  without  feelings  of  humiliation  and  shame  over  its 
present  position. 

Did  I  not  serve  here  in  this  hall  during  the  fury  of  the 
rebellion,  when  the  flames  of  war  scorched  the  very  front 
of  the  heavens,  with  representatives  from  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana? Were  they  not  admitted  to  the  "vacant  seats," 
which  invited  their  return,  by  the  very  men  who  now 
stand  like  surly  sentries  at  these  doors,  and  answer  their 
hailing  sign  of  entrance  either  with  the  response  of  "Dead 
States  "  or  "  Guarantees  ?  "  Was  Tennessee  destroyed,  or 
were  her  people  entitled  to  no  voice  here  because  of  her  ordi- 
nance of  secession  ?  Sir,  her  name  was  called  here  during 
more  than  half  the  period  of  the  war,  and  the  representatives 
of  her  people  answered  to  their  names  in  both  ends  of  the  cap- 
itol.  The  gentleman  who  in  vain  sought  even  a  recognition 
of  his  own  existence  in  this  body  when  the  present  Congress 
was  organized,  [Mr.  Maynard]  was  then  here  with  the  full 
sanction  of  the  same  political  majority,  which  now  spurns 
him  from  the  door  of  its  caucus  room,  and  drives  him  from 
the  protection  which  the  escutcheon  of  his  glorious  State, 
under  the  administration  of  law,  affords  its  representatives 
in  Congress.  Shall  we  now  assert  that  at  that  time  Ten- 
nessee was  a  portion  of  a  foreign  government?'  Shall  we 
then,  as  the  next  step  of  supreme  absurdity,  declare  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself  an  unnaturalized 
foreigner,  a  captive  to  our  lance  and  spear,  entitled  doubt- 
less to  kind  treatment,  but  in  no  sense  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  inasmuch  as  he  never  expatriated  himself 
from  the  alien  and  hostile  province  of  Tennessee,  and 
never  acknowledged  himself  subdued  to  the  embraces  of 
the  federal  flag  as  the  symbol  of  a  separate  nationality  ?  I 
.am  prepared  to  hear  even  this  miserable  libel  on  American 
institutions  asserted.     I^othing  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
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way  of  fanaticism.  Its  purposes  are  inexorable,  and  its 
devotees  often  deem  themselves  in  trntli  and  honesty  the 
philosophers  of  their  age  ;  bnt  Frederick  the  Great  made 
a  wise  observation  when  he  said,  "  If  I  wanted  to  ruin  one 
of  my  provinces  I  would  make  over  its  government  to  the 
]>hilosophers."  Their  theories  are  always  in  advance  of 
their  times  ;  and  in  practical  sense  and  actual  utility,  they 
meet  neither  the  requirements  of  the  past,  present,  nor  fu- 
ture. The  philosophers  of  Congress  at  least  contradict 
themselves  at  very  short  stages  of  progress,  and  give  no' 
evidence  of  either  ability  or  consistency.  Why,  sir,  the 
records  of  this  body,  as  well  as  of  the  Senate,  will  show 
that  Virginia,  too — Virginia,  whose  fiery  and  lofty  crest 
shone  in  the  very  front  of  the  rebellion,  whose  plains  were 
its  battle-field,  and  in  whose  soil  so  many  of  its  heroes  lie 
buried — was  here  as  a  State  when  the  roar  of  her  hostile 
cannon  could  be  heard  on  Capitol  hill.  Those  who  claimed 
to  be  her  representatives  came,  and  they  were  received. 
They  were  required  to  give  no  pledges  then  for  the  future 
good  behavior  of  their  constituents,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  obeying  the  orders  of  General  Lee.  Then  they  Avere 
to  be  trusted  without  guarantees  ;  but  now  that  peace  has 
been  restored,  and  there  is  not  an  armed  hand  in  all  her 
borders  to  dispute  the  federal  authority,  her  people  are 
much  more  dangerous,  and  the  presence  of  their  represen- 
tatives here  would  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  public  safety  I 
Such  is  the  miserable  position  to  which  the  engineers  of 
this  new  movement  are  reduced  ! 

Mr.  Deming  :  Will  my  distinguished  friend  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Voorhees]  inform  this  House  when  he  thinks  the  right 
to  representation  here  from  these  States  commenced  ?  Did 
it  commence  at  Antietam,  at  Gettysburg,  or  when  did  it 
commence  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees  :  I  will  answer  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Deming.]  But  as  my  time  is 
getting  short,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  from  further  inter- 
ruption. My  answer  is,  "  Peace  and  obedience  to  law  are 
the  only  guarantees  for  the  future  which  any  government 
can  require  of  its  people."     And  when  peace  and  obedience 
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to  law  rcic^ii  among  any  portion  of  the  American  people,  I 
liold  tliat  they  are  entitled  to  representation  here. 

Mr.  Deming  :  Then  I  snppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
ficentleman  to  show  that  obedience  to  law  exists  at  this 
time  in  the  reclaimed  territories? 

Mr.  Voorhees  :  Undoubtedly.  I  think  the  President  and 
General  Grant  have  shown  that  fact. 

But  one  step  further  in  this  congressional  record.  As  if 
to  forever  settle  the  construction  which  should  be  placed 
u]3on  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States,  and  their  right 
to  representation,  Congress  enacted  and  the  President  ap- 
proved a  law  on  the  4th  of  March,  1862,  which  I  here  read  : 

Chap.  XXXVI. — An  act  fixing  the  number  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  and  after  the  od  of  March,  1863. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March,  1863,  the  number 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  shall  be  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  ;  and  the  eight  additional  members  shall  be  assigned 
one  each  to  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Vermont,  and  Phode  Island. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  representatives  as  contemplated  by  this  law,  every 
Southern  State  whose  citizens  Avere  in  revolt,  must  have 
been  represented  according  to  her  population.  What  more 
can  I  do  than  to  make  this  statement  ?  What  argument 
could  add  to  its  binding  force  ?  If  men  will  repudiate  to- 
day what  they  did  yesterday,  if  they  refuse  to  be  bound  by 
their  own  principles  declared  in  the  solemn  form  of  a  law, 
if  the  highest  precedents  of  their  own  official  action  fall 
without  force  upon  their  ears,  then,  indeed,  they  are  beyond 
the  power  of  reason,  and  callous  to  the  reproach  and  deri- 
sion of  the  world. 

Sir,  the  most  melancholy  phase  of  corrupted  and  fallen 
human  nature  is  its  selUsh  tenacity  to  the  low  purposes  of 
the  hour.  In  their  headlong  pursuit  it  spurns  the  lixed 
principles  and  everlasting  laws  of  the  universe  from  its 
sorbid  patlnvay.     It  scofis  at  wisdom  that  is  "  hoary  and 
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white  with   eld,"  and  jeers  the  venerable  experiences  of 
ages  if  they  arise  as  obstacles  to  its  immediate  gratifica- 
tion.     Constitutions,    laws,    and    sacred    ordinances    are 
lighter  than  cobwebs  in  the  way  of  its  consuming  desires. 
Even  the  dread  Jehovah,  who  made  man  and  the  code  of 
divinity  which  claims  his  obedience,  is  but  dimly  remem- 
bered when  the  prize  of  the  heart's  dearest  passion  lies 
close  and  temjDting  to  our  hands.     Our  line  of  vision  is  on 
the  level  before  us.     We  bow  to  the  earth  and  worship  its 
transient  spoils,  while  the  stars  which  sail  over  our  heads 
and  beckon  us  to  celestial  duties  and  betoken  eternity,  go 
unheeded  in  their  grandeur.     We  hear  the  siren  voice  of 
the  moment,  but  fail  to  catch  the  loftier  harmony  of  the 
eternal  spheres.     Who  has  fathomed  the  dark  and  mj-steri- 
ous  depths  of  his  own  motives  ?     The  rules  of  right  rise 
or  sink  as  they  can  be  made  subservient  to  our  interests, 
our  hopes,  our  loves,  and  our  hates.     The  merchant  ]Drince 
of  to-day  adopts  a  new  principle  of  trade  from  yesterday, 
because  his  harvest  of  profit  will  be  richer  and  his  cham- 
bers of  wealth  enlarged.     The  rulers  and  legislators  of  na- 
tions do  the  same.     Napoleon  worshiped  with  the  faith  of 
a  Moslem  at  the  pyramids,  when  he  dreamed  of  reviving 
and  reio^nino;  on  the  throne   of  the   Pharaohs.     He   irn- 
prisoned  the  annointed  successor  of  St.  Peter  when  the  un- 
appeasable rage  of  his  ambition  strove  for  the  empire  of 
Europe.     He  died  with  the  consecrated  wafer  on  his  lips 
when  he  sought  the  salvation  of  his  soul  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  at  Helena.     Cromwell  commenced  his  career  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  champion  of  liberty,  and  the 
enemy  of  kings.     His  present  purposes  were  gained  by 
these  fair  and  specious  pretensions,  but  he  passed  from  the 
earth  as  the  first  of  an  imperial  dynasty,  with  every  vestige 
of  civil  and  religious  toleration  destroyed,  and  every  evi- 
dence of  free  governnient  swept  from  the  British  empire. 
David,  the  king,  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  and  the  man 
of  letters,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of   a  beautiful  but 
momentary  vision,  darkened  his  fame  with   cowardly  and 
cruel  murder,  and  corrupted  his  line  with  the  ofispring  of 
a  twofold  crime.    Even  the  primeval  parents  of  the  human. 
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race,  who  had  communed  face  to  face  with  the  Eternal 
Presence,  and  Avhose  daily  guests  in  the  bowers  of  Eden 
were  the  angels  and  ministering  spirits  from  heaven,  looked 
no  higher  nor  further  than  the  branches  of  the  tree  where 
the  forbidden  fruit  hanging  in  fatal  splendor  promised  an 
immediate  enjoyment,  and  the  fulfillment  of  immediate  de- 
sires. And  are  these  mournful  instances  in  the  sad  philos- 
ophy of  human  nature  to  bring  us  no  lesson  of  warning  in 
the  discharge  of  our  present  duties  ?  Shall  we  grasp  the 
close,  proximate  pleasure  of  powder  and  revenge  in  defiance 
of  all  the  principles  of  the  Kepublic,  in  violation  of  its  con- 
stitution, and  in  contempt  of  all  our  own  deliberate  and 
solemn  committals,  with  no  thought  or  care  for  the  future, 
which  will  be  filled  with  misery,  disaster,  and  shame  ?  It 
may  be  so.  The  present  is  more  powerful  here  than  the 
past  or  the  future.  The  majority  of  Congress  as  utterly 
ignores  its  own  record  of  the  last  four  years  as  if  it  was 
blotted  from  the  memory  of  man  ;  and  to  attain  an  unlaw- 
ful result  would  launch  the  people  of  this  government  on  a 
future  destitute  of  constitutional  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  here  rest  the  discussion  of  the  rela- 
iion  which  the  Southern  States  bear  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  their  right  to  representation  in  these  halls.  It 
was  one  of  the  very  few  great  questions  that  arose  during 
the  war,  in  w^hich  both  the  political  parties  of  the  North 
lagreed.  The  principle  that  the  union  was  unbroken,  was 
declared  in  the  platforms  of  all  the  conventions,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  greatest ;  and  now  that  its  denial  has  be- 
come the  corner-stone  of  a  new^  and  aggressive  faith,  I 
have  found  but  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  constitution  and  the  highest  official  actions 
of  every  department  of  the  government  alike,  invoke  us 
to  resist  the  bold  advances  of  this  baleful  and  destructive 
heresy.  There  are  other  points,  however,  on  which  I  wish 
briefly  to  dwell  in  connection  wdtli  my  support  of  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  annual  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  mighty  cjuestion  of 
iiniou  and  constitutional  government  is  the  financial  pol- 
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icy,  which,  through  the  approaching  generations  of  sweaty 
toil,  and  pain,  shall  govern  the  tax-pajers  of  this  deeply- 
indebted  nation.  Our  public  debt  has  assumed  proportions- 
so  vast  and  threatening  that  thinking  men  shudder  in  its 
contemplation.  There  would  be  no  profit  now  in  inquiring 
whether  it  might  have  been  less,  and  yet  the  Union  pre- 
served. It  is  a  fixed  reality,  and  fastened  upon  us  beyond 
the  power  at  least  of  j^resent  rescue.  I  have  decided  opin- 
ions wdiich  apply  to  the  past,  and  which  I  have  expressed, 
and  which  I  shall  never  recall.  I  now  approach  the  future 
in  connection  with  results  over  which  I  had  no  control,  but 
which  none  the  less  impose  duties  incident  to  the  position 
which  I  hold.  These  duties  I  shall  discharge  with  not  one 
partisan  or  selfish  motive,  in  the  interest  of  every  tax-payer 
and  every  son  of  labor  in  the  whole  land. 

Sir,  how  long  can  the  inequali'ties  of  our  present  revenue 
system  be  borne  ?  How  long  will  the  poor  and  the  labor- 
ious pay  tribute  to  the  rich  and  the  idle?  We  have  two- 
great  interests  in  this  country,  one  of  which  has  prostrated 
the  other.  The  past  four  years  of  suffering  and  war  has 
been  the  opportune  harvest  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
looms  and  machine  shops  of  'New  England  and  the  iron 
furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  more  prolific  of  wealth 
to  their  owners  than  the  most  dazzling  gold  mines  of  the 
earth.  I  might  here  stop  and  dwell  on  statistics  and  figures, 
but  the  public  mind  is  already  familiar  with  their  startling 
import.  They  are  the  result  of  class  legislation,  of  a  mo- 
nopoly of  trade  established  by  law.  It  may  be  said  that 
they  indicate  prosperity.  Most  certainly  they  do ;  but  it 
is  the  prosperity  of  one  who  obtains  the  property  of  his- 
neighbor  without  any  equivalent  in  return.  The  present 
law^  of  tariff  is  being  rapidly  understood.  It  is  no  longer 
a  deception,  but  rather  a  well-defined  and  clearly-recog- 
nized outrage.  The  agricultural  labor  of  the  land  is  driven 
to  the  counters  of  the  most  gigantic  monopoly  ever  before 
sanctioned  by  law.  From  its  exorbitant  demands  there  is 
no  escape.  The  European  manufacturer  is  forbidden  our 
ports  of  trade  for  fear  he  might  sell  his  goods  at  cheaper 
rates,  and  thus  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  consumer.     We 
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have  declared  by  law  that  there  is  hut  one  market  into  wliich 
our  citizens  shall  go  to  make  their  purchases,  and  we  have- 
left  it  to  the  owners  of  the  market  to  iix  their  own  prices. 
The  bare  statement  of  such  a  principle  forshadows  at  once 
the  consequences  which  flow  from  it.  One  class  of  citizens, 
and  by  far  the  largest  and  most  useful,  is  placed  at  the 
mercv,  for  the  necessaries  as  well  as  luxuries  of  life,  of  the 
fostered,  favored,  and  protected  class  to  whose  aid  the  whole 
power  of  the  government  is  given.  Will  not  such  a  priv- 
ilege be  abused  ?  Can  avaricious  human  nature  withstand 
such  a  temptation  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  or  mystery  that  the 
farmer  and  mechanic  are  paying  more  than  fourfold  the 
actual  value  of  every  article  which  supplies  their  daily 
wants  and  necessities? 

But  it  is  claimed  that  this  system  is  a  means  of  revenue 
to  assist  in  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  Even  if  this 
be  true,  its  iniquity  would  be  infinitely  aggravated.  I 
would  rather  be  directly  robbed  than  forced  to  assume,  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  right,  the  burdens  and  obligations 
of  others  more  able  to  meet  them  than  I  am.  Must  the 
Western  people,  because  they  are  consumers  and  not  man^ 
ufacturers,  be  compelled  by  indirection  to  meet  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  debts  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  other  sec- 
tions? Sir,  this  question  must  be  met.  It  is  in  the  minds 
and  mouths  of  all  our  laboring  classes  in  the  West ;  and 
they  will  hail  with  general  joy  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  declared  in  their  favor  and  against  the  policy  of  the 
bloated  and  plethoric  oppressors.  I  quote  from  his  mes- 
sage : 

"  JS'ow,  in  their  turn,  the  property  and  income  of  the 
country  should  bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  burden  of 
taxation,  while  in  our  impost  system,  through  means  of 
which  increased  vitality  is  incidentally  imparted  to  all  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  nation,  the  duties  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  fall  most  heavily  on  articles  of  luxury,  leav- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life  as  free  from  taxation  as  the  ab- 
solute wants  of  the  government,  economically  administered, 
will  justify." 

It  is  true  that  had  I  the  power  I  would  go  further  thaa 
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this  position  of  the  executive.  Free  trade  with  all  tho 
markets  of  the  world  is  the  true  theory  of  government. 
'No  nation  should  prevent  its  citizens  from  buying  where- 
ever  their  hard  earnings  will  buy  most  and  go  furthest.  If 
a  Hottentot  can  make  and  sell  a  bolt  of  cloth,  or  of  muslin, 
or  calico,  cheaper  than  a  New  England  senator,  Avho  a  few 
days  since  asked  for  increased  protection  to  his  manufac- 
tories [Mr.  Sprague],  it  is  the  right  of  any  laborer  in  this 
broad  Jand  to  pass  by  the  civilized  but  rapacious  senator 
and  obtain  from  the  barbarian  a  , better  return  for  the 
sw^eat  of  his  brow^.  For  revenue  I  would  look  to  the  actual 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  make  it  contribute  accordingly. 
But  this  just  and  philosophical  system  of  trade  and  gov- 
ernment is  not  now  within  our  reach,  and  I  am  content  to 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  President  to  adjust  the 
present  impost  system  to  the  basis  of  revenue  alone  and 
not  of  protection.  It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  true  and 
practical  reform — a  reform  in  favor  of  that  mighty  branch 
of  industry  on  which  all  nations  depend  for  their  w- ealth  and 
power.  It  is  a  manly  and  honest  blow  aimed  at  a  monop- 
oly as  arrogant,  avaricious,  and  deaf  to  justice  as  the  Brit- 
ish East  India  Corporation  under  Hastings  or  Olives.  ]^or 
is  it  any  new  doctrine.  The  people  wdll  hail  it  as  a  famil- 
iar friend  of  their  former  and  happier  days,  and  indorse  it 
as  they  did  then. 

In  close  and  immediate  connection,  however,  with  this 
branch  of  the  message,  the  President  has  uttered  another 
sentence  on  which  the  eye  of  the  toiling,  sunburnt  tax-payer 
"vvill  linger  long  and  gratefully,  At  the  close  of  the  weary 
day,  as  he  counts  up  his  feeble  gains,  looks  into  the  heavy 
expenses  of  his  family  and  his  farming  under  high  pro- 
tective tariff  prices,  and  shudders  at  the  thought  of  the 
approaching  tax-gatherer,  knowing  that  for  him  and  his 
hard-earned  substance  there  is  no  escape,  he  will  in  his 
heart  thank  the  man  who  as  President  wrote  the  foUow^- 
ing  lines : 

"  No  favored  class  should  demand  freedom  from  assess- 
ment, and  the, taxes  should  be  so  distributed  as  not  to  fall 
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unduly  on  the  poor,  but  rather  on  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  the  country." 

Sir,  is  there  a  favored  class  in  our  midst  that  demands 
freedom  from  assessment  ?  Are  there  those  who,  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  demand  that  their  property  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  the  burdens  of  taxation  ?  Are  there  Ameri- 
can citizens,  who  boast  loudest  of  their  love  of  country, 
wdio  will  pay  nothing  to  relieve  it  from  debt  ?  Is  there  an 
honest  man  in  America  who  wishes  his  neighbor  to  pay  his 
taxes  as  well  as  his  own  ?  Whe^e  is  the  "  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  country,"  which  shirks  its  just  responsibility 
and  suffers  the  taxes  to  "  fall  unduly  on  the  poor?"  Where 
is  this  criminal  delinquent  which  grinds  the  face  of  pov- 
erty and  absorbs  the  widow's  mite,  in  order  that  it  may 
escape  its  own  just  dues  and  increase  its  hoarded  gains  ? 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.]  « 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  move  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Voorhees]  have  his  time  extended  to  enable  him  to 
conclude  his  remarks. 

ISTo  objection  was  made. 

Mr.  Voorhees :  I  return  to  the  House  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  favor  thej^  have  extended  to  me. 

Sir,  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
United  States  demands  and  has  obtained  in  the  hands  of  a 
favored  class  freedom  from  assessment.  The  enormous 
capitalist  who  has  invested  all  his  means  in  the  bonds  of 
the  government  thus  relieves  the  principal  of  his  vast  es- 
tate from  taxation.  He  feels  no  concern  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  tax-gatherer  except  as  he  goes  forth  and  re- 
turns to  him  with  the  interest  on  his  bonds,  which  the 
hands  of  honest  toil  pour  into  his  coffers.  Is  this  "  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  and  exclusive  privileges  to 
none  ?"  It  is  claimed,  however,  by  the  friends  of  this 
mone^^ed  monopoly  that  the  bonds  of  the  government  are 
a  sacred  obligation  and  must  not  be  touched ;  that  they 
were  purchased  by  their  present  holders  out  of  pure  patri- 
otism, and  that  their  freedom  from  assessment  is  but  a 
proper  token  of  the  nation's  gratitude.  Patriotism  was 
said  by  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  a 
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.sconndi-el.  It  is  now  made  the  refuge  of  wealthy  non-tax- 
payers, Avho  convert  their  taxable  property  into  government 
securities,  in  order  to  evade  their  honest  obligations.  The 
idea  that  they  have  made  these  purchases  from  other  than 
the  ordinary  motive  of  pecuniary  profit  only  provokes  con- 
tempt. They  bought  at  a  heavy  discount,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  currency.  They  paid  about  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar,  and  now  hold  them  at  par,  and  receive  interest 
-at  their  face. 

But  it  is  said  that  when  these  bonds  were  thrown  upon 
the  market  there  was  a  guarantee  that  they  should  not  be 
taxed.  Is  an  act  of  Congress  at  the  last  session  a  guarantee 
that  another  and  a  different  one  on  the  same  subject  will 
not  be  passed  at  this  ?  Do  we  live  in  the  days  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  when  it  was  an  offense  punishable  with  death 
to  propose  to  change  a  law  once  enacted  ?  Does  any  man 
of  sense  predicate  his  business  transactions  on  such  a 
theory  ?  Did  the  capitalists  who  are  now  to  be  so  tenderly 
relieved  from  taxation  make  their  investments  innocently 
supposing  that  an  everlasting  perpetuity  attached  to  the 
legislation  of  this  most  versatile,  fluctuating,  and  change- 
able body  ?  If  they  did,  it  is  very  wonderful  how  men  of 
so  little  intelligence  could  have  so  much  money.  'No,  sir, 
they  calculated  all  the  risks  of  profit  and  loss,  and  every 
contingency  of  the  future,  as  closely  as  Shy  lock  did  on  the 
Kialto,  assured  in  any  event  that  their  ventures  would  come 
home  to  them  like  richly  freighted  argosies  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage  at  sea ;  still  better  pleased,  however,  if  they 
could  have  judgment  forever  on  the  inhuman  bond  which 
^ives  them  freedom  from  assessment  and  exacts  in  their 
favor  the  pound  of  flesh  nearest  the  heart  of  the  toiling 
multitude. 

I  have  listened  to  appeals  in  favor  of  this  class,  on  ac- 
count of  their  timely  and  self-sacrificing  services,  until  I 
have  almost  imagined  that  we  dwelt  in  a  new  Arcadia, 
where  such  a  thing  as  self-interest  was  unknown.  They 
loaned  mone^^s  on  good  securities  and  high  rates  of  usance, 
and  tlierefore  the  dusty,  weary  plowman  in  the  field  must 
pay  their  taxes  for  them,  and  be  thankful  to  God  for  so 
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sweet  a  privilege!  Yes,  and  even  the  soldier,  crippled  in 
the  shock  of  battle,  with  the  old  flag  over  his  head,  return- 
ing home  to  find  poverty  and  want  at  his  hearthstone,  must 
hear  tliese  speculators  of  Wall  street  hailed  as  the  saviors 
of  the  country;  and  likewise,  Avithout  a  murmur,  scuffle 
hard  with  the  world,  perhaps  on  crutches,  to  pay  their 
debts,  as  well  as  his  own.  The  nation's  gratitude  takes  a 
strange  turn  at  this  point.  It  lavishes  its  gifts,  its  gar- 
lands, and  its  favors,  on  the  money-changers  of  the  tempk^, 
and  causes  the  defenders  of  the  government,  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  to  pay  tribute  to  their  monstrous  greed.  Sir,  there 
lire  few  parallels  in  the  wide  annals  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  such  frightful  injustice  and  inequality;  and 
wherever  they  are  found,  the  people  have  been  at  last 
avenged  upon  their  extortionate  oppressors.  The  patri- 
cians of  liome,  an  aristocracy  founded  upon  wealth,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  ground  the  plebeians,  who  labored  at  home 
and  bore  arms  in  the  field,  with  debt  and  unequal  taxation; 
but  there  was  always  a  point  at  which  the  elements  of  rev- 
olution darkened  the  sky,  and  the  privileged  classes  were 
€om[>elled  to  yield  to  the  untitled  millions.  State  and 
Church  in  France  had  for  ages  loaded  their  favorites  and 
parasites  with  riches  and  honors,  and  the  peasantry  with 
burdens,  until  the  frenzied  insanity  of  1790  burst  forth,  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  government  and  of  human  society  was 
involved  in  one  common  conflagration  and  ruin.  Sir,  there 
is  but  one  pathway  of  safety  and  honor  for  governments  to 
pursue  in  their  domestic  policy.  They  must  administer 
justice  to  their  citizens  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  equal- 
ity ;  and  there  is  no  instance  in  the  history  of  nations 
wdiere  class  legislation  and  legalized  monopolies  have  not 
overthrown  the  prosperity  of  every  interest,  and  destroyed 
public  liberty.  I  therefore  indorse  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message  on  this  great  and  vital  question. 
Sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  people,  they  will  greet  him 
as  their  champion.  His  life  has  been  a  battle  in  their  be- 
half against  privilege  and  oppression,  and  he  has  shown 
that  in  his  proud  eminence  he  has  not  lost  for  them  his 
ancient  love  and  care.    Declamation  on  the  dignity  of  labor 
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in  the  abstract  is  a  cheap  indulgence.  We  listened  to  it  aj 
few  evenings  since  in  this  hall,  from  the  eloquent  lips  of 
one  whose  soft  hand  never  did  an  hour's  toil,  and  who 
preaches  a  fashionable  gospel  at  ten  thousand  a  year.  But 
labor  finds  its  true  dignity  when  its  rights  and  interests  are 
defended  in  high  places  by  one  who  has  felt  all  its  priva- 
tions and  suiFerings,  and  knows  by  experience  ''the  simple- 
annals  of  the  poor."  Let  the  public  debt  be  paid,  but  let 
it  be  paid  honestly  and  by  all.  I  advocate  no  repudiatioUy 
but  I  advocate  equality  in  striving  to  meet  its  terrible  de- 
mands. Its  exactions  will  be  sufficiently  sore  even  when 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  land  is  brought  to  the  receipt  of 
custom.  It  will  be  more  intolerable  than  the  requirements^ 
which  the  Egyptian  masters  laid  upon  their  Hebrew  slaves, 
if  only  a  portion  of  the  people  have  to  meet  it  all.  I  im- 
plore this  Congress,  then,  to  accept  these  wise  recommend- 
ations of  the  executive.  Adjust  the  present  tariff  so  that 
the  whole  labor  of  the  country  shall  no  longer  be  taxed  on 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  benefit  of  a  sino^le  section. 
Kepeal  the  law  b}^  which  a  favored  class  obtains  freedom 
from  assessment.  Bring  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
country  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  in  paying  the  national  debt. 
Do  these  things,  and  you  will  lift  cruel  and  galling  burdens- 
from  the  shoulders  of  honest  labor,  and  convince  the  coun- 
try that  you  have  some  regard  for  an  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges  among  American  citizens,  as  well  as  between  the- 
different  races  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  thus  far  reviewed  and  discussed,  as 
I  understand  them,  the  leading  features  of  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  executive.  The  success  of  some  portions  of 
this  policy  remains  wdiolly  with  the  future.  Upon  the' 
leading  measure,  however,  of  a  restoration  of  the  States  to 
union  and  harmony,  an  important  chapter  in  history  has 
already  been  written.  Has  it  been  a  success  or  a  failure  ? 
I  have  tried  it  by  the  high  standards  of  right,  jus- 
tice, constitutional  law,  and  precedent.  I  submit  it  now 
to  another  test,  on  which  it  is  bitterly  assailed  by  those  who 
yet  claim  to  be  the  only  friends  of  the  administration. 
Those  who  perform  their  duties  of  friendship  toward  the- 
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President  by  malignant  denunciations  of  his  policy  arc  now- 
engaged  in  impressing  the  public  mind  with  the  belief  that 
he  has  accomplished  nothing  worthy  of  acceptance  by  the 
people.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens} 
pronounces  his  plan  of  restoration  impracticable  and  unten- 
able. He  not  only  speaks  for  himself  on  this  point,  but  also 
for  everybody  else.  He  says  that  ^^  very  few  now  consider  " 
the  administrative  position  a  tenable  one.  An  arrogant 
senator  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  pronounces  the 
Avhole  thing  a  fraud,  a  whitewashing  process,  by  which  sins- 
and  crimes  are  connived  at  and  hid  from  the  public  gaze. 
Adventurous  members  of  this  House  have  crowded  them- 
selves into  the  presence  of  the  executive,  and  with  exquis- 
ite delicacy  assured  him  that,  with  their  constituencies, 
they  think  his  plan  of  restoration  not  likely  to  give  success- 
to  his  administration,  and  that,  after  an  uninterrupted  trial 
of  seven  months,  his  efforts  to  reorganize  the  rebel  States 
atid  restore  them  to  the  Union  must  be  recognized  as  a 
failure.  Then  with  profuse  protestations  of  true  friendship 
they  modestly  ask  him  to  step  quietly  to  one  side,  not  to 
lift  a  finger  of  interference,  not  open  his  lips  in  remon- 
strance, while  they  smash  to  pieces  all  his  well-ordered  plans,. 
and  kick  to  the  ground  with  their  Vandal  feet  his  almost 
completed  structure  of  Union  and  peace. 

Sir,  this  class  of  dissatisfied  spirits  is  to  be  found  in  every 
age.  It  is  composed  of  boding  birds  of  evil-omen.  It  is 
their  mission  to  destroy,  not  to  build  up.  The  borer  in  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  the  worm  in  the  heart  of  the  flower,  the 
wolf  in  the  farmer's  sheepfold,  the  tiger  in  the  traveler's 
encampment  by  night,  all  pursue  their  trade  of  destruction 
and  mark  their  career  with  ruin.  But  no  useful  thing  ever 
grew  from  their  labors.  And  like  these  beings  in  the  ani- 
mal world,  created  to  destroy,  so  there  are  unhappy  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family,  who  never  beheld  the  fair  and 
beautiful  creation  of  another's  wisdom  w^ithout  an  irre- 
sistible longing  to  strew  the  earth  with  its  broken  frag- 
ments. To  them  I  make  no  appeal  in  behalf  of  that  policy 
which  has  cleared  away  the  wreck  of  a  gigantic  fraternal  war^ 
laid  aneAV  the  foundations  of  government  throughout  au 
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-extent  of  country  more  vast  than  the  most  powerful  king- 
doms ofEurope,  revived  confidence  and  hope  in  the  breasts 
of  a  despairing  people,  and  won  for  its  author, the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  civilized  nations  of  both  hemispheres. 
I  make  my  appeal  to  the  disinterested,  impartial,  and  en- 
lightened masses  of  the  country,  without  regard  to  lines 
of  party  dis,tinction.  They  have  witnessed  the  patient  la- 
bors of  the  President,  and  since  this  Congress  convened 
they  have  beheld  their  grand  fulfillment.  Those  wandering 
stars  from  the  azure  field  of  the  flag,  those  discontented 
Pleiades  that  shot  madly  from  their  spheres,  have  one  by 
one  reiUumined  their  rays  at  the  great  center  of  light  and 
of  glory.  The  whole  land  wept  when  the  beautiful  sister- 
hood was  broken.  The  wail  of  the  heart-broken  over  the 
pallid  face  of  the  beloved  and  untimely  dead  is  not  more 
full  of  anguish  than  were  the  hearts  of  those  who  love 
their  fellow-men  when  many  of  our  most  brilliant  planets 
denied  the  law  of  gravitation  and  struck  defiantly  out  upon 
orbits  of  their  own.  The  sword  that  was  drawn  by  all 
Christian  hands,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  hangs  peace- 
fully in  its  scabbard  on  the  wall.  Each  section  has  its  rem- 
iniscences of  sublime  devotion,  of  grief,  and  of  glory. 
These  are  the  brave  heart's  dearest  treasure,  and  until 

"  The  goods  knights  are  dust  " 

they  will  be  hallowed  as  the  devotee  hallows  the  rights  of 
his  religion.  But  peace  under  the  policy  of  the  executive 
is  celebrating  "  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war." 
The  shining  symbols  of  the  revolted  race  are  over  our 
beads.  State  after  State,  kindly  assisted  by  the  paternal 
Land  of  the  President,  comes  to  take  its  place  beneath  its 
ancient  coat  of  arms.  They  cluster  around  these  vacant 
seats  that  have  so  long  invited  them  in  vain.  They  are 
welcomed  by  the  President  as  Israel's  greatest  king  wel- 
comed the  warlike  son  of  l^er,  whose  standard  had  waved 
twice  four  years  in  rebellion. 

Let  Congress  imitate  his  example  and  mark  the  opening 
of  the  new  year  as  an  era  of  perfect  reunion  and  a  season 
of  universal  joy.     "  Let  oblivion's  curtain  fall  "  upon  the 
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■doleful  tragedies  of  the  past.  Bury  the  animosities  of  a 
civil  war.  Take  no  council  from  their  baleful  whisperings. 
Hate  is  the  basest  principle  of  human  action.  They  who 
have  made  laws  and  ruled  nations  upon  motives  of  ven- 
geance are  the  monsters  whom  all  history  curses  with  an 
unbroken  voice.  The  long  and  deadly  proscriptive  lists  of 
Sylla  and  Marius,  Tiberius  and  Clodius,  gave  the  names 
of  their  victims  to  the  compassion  and  sympathy  of  the 
world,  while  an  immortality  of  infamy  clings  unceasingly 
to  those  who  took  private  revenge  in  the  name  of  the  public 
good.  Charity  for  the  errors,  the  follies,  and  the  crimes  of  the 
whole  family  of  imperfect  man  is  the  leading  virtue  in  the 
breasts  of  lawgivers  and  rulers.  Those  who  have  been 
guided  b}^  its  sweet,  angelic  influences,  constitute  the  glory 
of  the  firmament  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Cyrus,  Scipio^ 
and  Washington  command  the  love  and  veneration  of  ages 
more  by  the  forbearance,  magnanimity,  and  clemency  of 
their  characters  than  by  the  renown  of  their  military 
achievements.  The  savage  chief  may  strike  his  enemy 
prostrate  and  powerless  at  his  feet.  It  is  an  attribute  of 
divinity  which  lifts  him  up  and  makes  him  a  friend.  When 
Pericles  paused  upon  the  open  threshold  of  eternity,  and 
in  his  d3dng  moment  reviewed  the  events  of  his  great  life, 
he  consoled  his  parting  spirit  and  rested  the  chief  glory 
of  his  reign  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  never  caused  a  citi- 
zen of  Athens  to  shed  a  tear.  From  this  hour  may  this 
government  dry  up  the  tears  of  its  citizens !  May  no  more 
hearts  be  wrung  with  the  gloom  of  the  prison  or  the 
anguish  of  death !  May  the  two  sections  meet  again  as 
kindred  and  friends  !  The  angel  of  concord  will  then  stir 
the  healing  waters  for  them  both  ;  and  renewing  their 
glorious  youth  together,  the  future  of  the  American  Union 
will  be  filled  with  the  love  and  praise  of  all  its  citizens. 


^ 
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RECONSTRUCTION  OF  GEORGIA. 

[A  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  7,  1869,  on  a- 
"  Bill  to  promote  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  of  Georgia."]     • 

Mr.  Speaker: — The  measure  under  discussion  belongs  to 
that  revolutionary  class  of  legislation  which  is  utterl}^  un- 
known to  the  constitution,  contrary  to  all  laws  now  exist- 
ing upon  the  subject,  and  in  open  and  direct  violation  of 
every  precedent  and  pledge  made  by  that  dominant  party 
which  now  controls  every  department  of  the  government.. 

The  proposition  to  overthrow  and  destroy  a  State  by  the 
action  of  Congress  would  once  have  alarmed  and  convulsed 
the  countr}^  and  called  the  people  together  in  amazement 
and  horror  like  a  fire-bell  startling  the  still  air  of  midnight. 
Once  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  more  menacing  to 
American  liberty  and  to  the  existence  of  the  Eepublic  than 
an  invading  army  as  mighty  as  that  Persian  host  which; 
followed  Xerxes  to  Greece.  Once  the  whole  land  would 
have  resounded  with  angry  and  terrified  outcries  upon  the 
bare  mention  of  such  a  design.  It  was  once,  indeed,  a  for- 
bidden topic.  Men  did  not  speak  or  write  or  think,  in. 
former  days,  upon  a  theme  so  subversive  of  every  princi- 
ple which  upholds  our  form  of  government.  How  changed 
is  all  this  now  !  It  is  a  well-known  principle  of  mental 
philosophy  that  the  human  mind  at  last  places  itself  on 
terms  of  easy  familiarity  with  the  most  painful  and  revolt- 
ing vicissitudes  of  an  evil  fortune,  and  even  tolerates  with 
indifference  the  worst  forms  of  vice,  when  it  is  found  that 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  association.  So  it  has  become 
here.  The  wholesale  destruction  of  States  by  this  body, 
during  the  last  four  years,  has  reduced  the  dark  and  fear- 
fal  crime  to  a  commonplace  occurrence.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, now  before  us,  malignant,  monstrous,  and  lawless  as 
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it  is,  presents  itself  with  the  air  of  one  which  expects  to 
-excite  no  surprise,  whose  baleful  features  have  no  novelty, 
which  bears  a  perfect  family  likeness  to  many  that  have 
been  here  before,  and  which  claims  our  recognition  because 
■of  our  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  kindred. 

Sir,  during  tlie  entire  war  every  State  whose  j>eople  were 
in  rebellion  was  constantly  recognized  by  every  department 
of  this  government  as  being  in  legal,  actual  existence. 
This  great  fact  forms  a  bold,  high  promontory  from  which 
to  observe  the  subsequent  course  of  Congress  over  stormy 
.and  untried  seas.  While  tlie  battle  raged,  these  States 
stood  erect.  So  said  the  executive,  so  said  the  courts,  and 
so  said  Congress  in  a  hundred  times  repeated  solemn  rec- 
ord. When  the  battle  ceased,  then  they  fell.  Their  de- 
struction was  not  the  work  of  war.  They  w^ere  slaughtered 
in  the  hours  of  peace.  The  act  of  reconstruction,  as  it  is 
called,  abolishing  the  State  governments  of  ten  States,  was 
passed  March  3, 1867,  ahiiost  two  years  after  the  last  battle 
was  fought.  By  this  law^  the  army  of  the  United  States 
took  possession  of  Georgia  and  her  sisters  in  distress,  drove 
out  civil  authority  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  tram- 
pled into  the  dust  those  great  principles  of  legal  liberty 
which  ages  of  toil  and  blood  and  sacrifice  have  alone  suf- 
ficed to  establish  in  the  councils  of  men.  Georgia  as  a 
State  was  dead.  She  was  one  of  the  old  thirteen,  and  was 
born  with  American  independence,  and  had  survived  the 
rebellion,  but  by  the  act  of  reconstruction  she  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  member  of  the  American  Union.  But  by  this 
act  provision  was  made  by  which  she  might  live  again. 
The  conditions  were  prescribed  and  presented  to  her  with 
the  sword  over  her  head  suspended  by  a  hair.  The  terms 
were  carefully  considered  and  most  rigidly  fixed.  She  had 
no  voice.  You  held  a  prisoner  in  chains  and  gagged,  and 
then,  for  yourselves  and  in  your  own  way,  coolly  and  de- 
liberately wrote  down  and  enacted  the  conditions  on  which 
jou  would  restore  her  to  liberty.  Her  conduct  was  pointed 
out  and  directed  by  the  iron  hand  of  a  master.  It  was  not 
hers  to  question,  but  to  obey.  Has  Georgia  complied  with 
your  terms  ?     Is  she  anywhere  in  default  before  the  law  ? 
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The  very  able,  comprehensive,  and  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  facts  made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck],  on  this  subject,  places  the  answer  to 
this  question  beyond  the  region  of  doubt.  By  the  fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  reconstruction,  provision  was  made  for 
the  election  of  a  constitutional  convention,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  constitution  by  that  convention,  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  constitution  to  the  people,  for  its  examination 
and  approval  by  Congress,  and  for  the  ratification  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  a  legislature  elected  under  the  new  State  consti- 
tution. When  these  circumstances  have  taken  place,  the 
section  from  which  I  quote  provides  that  "  said  State  shall 
be  declared  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress,  and 
senators  and  representatives  shall  be  admitted  therefrom 
on  their  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  law."  Thereupon 
the  civil  authority  rises  into  active  being  in  such  State,  and 
the  military  arm  is  withdrawn. 

In  March,  1868,  the  constitutional  convention  of  Georgia,, 
acting  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  reconstruction,  adopted 
a  constitution,  submitted  it  to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was 
ratified  in  April  by  a  majority  of  the  registered  voters,  all 
parties  taking  part  in  the  election.  I  cite  the  report  of 
General  Meade  as  my  authority  for  this  statement.  When 
this  constitution  was  presented  here,  it  was  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  with  certain  modifications  set  forth  in  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  admit  the  States  of  [N'orth  Carolina,. 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida 
to  representation  in  Congress,"  passed  June  25, 1868.  Gen- 
eral Meade,  speaking  on  this  point  in  his  report,  says :  "And 
the  legislature  which  convened  in  July,  making  these  mod- 
ifications and  otherwise  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  reconstruction  laws,  the  State,  together  with  Ala- 
bama and  Florida,  were,  by  act  of  Congress,  formally  ad- 
mitted to  representation."  In  his  telegram  to  General 
Grant,  of  July  22,  1868,  he  also  states  very  explicitly  that 
"  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly  of  Georgia  had,  by 
solemn  act,  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  which  became  a  law  June  25, 1868 ;"  that  the  Gov- 
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ernor-elect  had  been  inaugurated,  and  as  a  very  natural 
conclusion,  that  "the  State  of  Georgia  is  therefore,  under 
the  acts  of  Congress,  entitled  to  representation." 

But  there  is  evidence  still  more  binding  upon  this  body 
than  any  I  have  yet  produced;  it  consists  of  its  own  re- 
corded action.  The  State  of  Georgia,  toilibg  back  once  more 
into  political  life  through  all  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
her,  at  last  reached  the  point  where  she  was  permitted  to 
elect  members  of  Congress.  They  came  here,  and  only 
eight  short  months  ago  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts- 
[Mr.  Dawes],  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Elections^ 
made  a  report  that  Georgia  had  ratified  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  "  and 
in  all  other  respects"  had  conformed  to  the  requirements 
of  law  in  regard  to  her  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
and  that  her  members  were  entitled  to  their  seats.  This 
report,  with  its  important  and  conclusive  statements,  was 
adopted  by  this  House,  and  the  Representatives  of  Georgia 
took  their  seats  in  the  Fortieth  Consrress.  This  closes  the 
record  of  reconstruction,  and  is  the  last  process  known  ta 
the  law  upon  that  subject.  What  more  can  there  be?  Is 
there  no  end  to  the  movements  and  powers  of  the  federal 
authority  over  the  State?  If  Georgia  is  not  now  a  State- 
upon  terms  of  equality  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union, 
when  will  she  be?  I  hold  that  she  is  to-day  a  State  as  in- 
dependent of  federal  interference  as  Massachusetts  or  In- 
diana. Her  w^ork  is  done  in  strict  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  Congress.  The  task  you  gave  her  to  do  is  finished. 
Who  can  rise  up  and  deny  my  statement  on  this  point? 
Not  Congress ;  for,  by  adopting  the  report  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Daw^es],  this  body  has  ad- 
mitted, in  the  gravest  form  possible,  that  Georgia  had  con- 
formed, in  all  I'espects,  to  the  requirements  of  law  on  the 
subject  of  her  admission  into  the  Union.  E'er  can  the 
present  executive;  for,  as  the  General  of  the  Arniy,  he 
sanctioned  the  views  and  ofiicial  action  of  General  Meade. 
Here,  then,  stands  a  State,  a  perfect  State,  in  full  and  per- 
fect relation  to  the  federal  government. 

And  it  is  now  deliberately  proposed  by  this  bill  to  invade 
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this  State  and  again  strike  down  and  destroy  its  civil  pow- 
ers. We  are  asked  to  pull  down  the  huilding  which  was 
framed  and  reared  under  the  dictation  of  Congress.  This 
bill,  among  other  lawless  provisions,  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Governor  of  Georgia  to  convene,  by  proclamation,  the 
members  of  a  legislature  wdiose  functions  have  expired 
and  wdiose  duties  have  been  performed.  Where  does  this 
body  get  the  power  to  convene  the  legislature  of  a  State, 
or  force  a  governor  to  do  it?  We  have  written  a  consti- 
tution which  gives  us  all  the  authority  we  possess  over  a 
State.  What  clause  of  that  sacred  instrument  warrants 
this  measure  ?  As  well  might  I  ask  what  chapter  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Savior  gives  license  to  murder.  The  bare 
question  is  its  own  answer.  We  are  considering  a  measure 
which  is  simply  a  dangerous  and  audacious  outlaw\  It  is 
a  flagrant  and  undisguised  attempt  to  usurp  by  a  law  of 
Congress  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  a  State. 
If  this  can  be  done  in  one  instance,  it  can  be  done  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Every  limitation  upon  the  action  of 
the  federal  govenment  is  broken  down  by  such  a  precedent. 
Every  right  reserved  to  the  States  is  surrendered  by  the 
triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  bill  before  us.  You  can 
next  lay  your  hands  on  any  other  State  whose  acts  dis- 
please you  or  where  a  party  ascendency  has  been  secured 
contrary  to  3^our  wishes.  Indiana  may  be  your  next  victim. 
Indeed,  measures  have  already  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  aimed  at  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
legislature  of  that  great  and  noble  commonwealth  on  the 
subject  of  the  last  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
You  may  as  well  coerce  the  legislative  department  of  In- 
diana as  of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  done.  The 
spirit  of  lawless  power  is  a  roving  and  a  restless  spirit.  It 
is  confined  by  no  sectional  boundaries,  but  seeks  its  prey 
in  every  latitude  and  in  every  land.  It  has  been  permitted 
to  ravage  one  portion  of  the  States,  and  now  I  see  it  turn- 
ing its  gleaming,  hungry,  and  insatiate  fangs  toward  all 
the  others.  If  the  people  rest  supinely  in  a  false  security, 
it  will  banquet  on  all  their  liberties  everywhere,  until  the 
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8un  will  rise  and  set  no  more  upon  a  free  government  in 
America. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  details  of 
this  second  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
What  are  the  pretexts  assumed  for  the  second  destruction 
of  this  unhappy  State  ?  They  are  set  forth  in  the  pream- 
'ble.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  legislature  elected  under 
the  new  constitution  refused  to  purge  itself  of  members 
who  were  disqualified  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  report  of  General 
Meade,  pages  8  and  9,  shows  this  statement  to  be  untrue. 
It  w^ill  be  seen  there  that,  as  commander  of  the  Department 
■of  the  South,  he  required  steps  to  be  taken  to  test  the  eligi- 
bility of  members  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  as  soon 
.as  the  legislature  convened.  E^ch  house  ordered  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation  to  inquire  into  the  qualification  of 
its  members,  which  was  done,  their  reports  made  and 
.adopted,  all  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  distinguished  officer 
in  command.  If  this  duty  properly  belonged  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Georgia  and  the  other  States  under  process  of 
reconstruction,  how  can  its  action  upon  the  subject  be 
•called  in  question  here  or  anywhere  else?  I  have  high 
.authority  on  this  point.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram 
to  Governor  Warmoth,  of  Louisiana,  dated  June  30,  1868, 
which  reads  as  follow^s  : 

"  We  think  that  persons  disqualified  under  the  fourteenth 
article  of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  not  eligible  to  your  legislature.  This  is  to  be 
•determined  by  the  respective  houses,  but  no  oath  can  be 
imposed  except  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  State  constitu- 
tion. James  F.  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  Judiciary  Committee. 
"  George  S.  Boutwell, 
"J.  F.  Farnsworth, 
''H.  E.  Paine, 
'' Reconstruction  CommitteeJ' 
It  is  here  asserted  by  these  distinguished  gentlemen  that, 
Tinder  the  reconstruction  laws,  the  eligibility  of  members 
of  the  legislature  is  to  be  determined  by  the  respective 
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houses.  This  was  clone,  as  I  have  sliown,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Georgia,  and  Congress  has  no  more  power  over  the 
question  than  it  has  over  the  tides  of  the  ocean.  But  it  is 
further  asserted  in  the  preamble  to  this  bill  that  certain 
negroes  were  found  by  this  legislature  to  be  ineligible,  and 
were  refused  seats  in  that  body.  Hinc  illce  laclmmce  !  But 
in  judging  of  the  qualilications  of  their  members,  as  it  is 
conceded  both  houses  had  the  right  to  do,  I  am  not  aware 
that  because  a  man  who  claimed  a  seat  was  black,  he  there- 
fore rose  above  this  rule,  and  became  exempt  from  the 
same  judgment  which  white  men  had  to  undergo.  Or  is 
it  claimed  by  the  friends  of  this  measure  that  while  the 
legislature  of  a  State  may  determine  the  eligibiUty  of  the 
Caucasian  to  office,  it  is  the  province  of  Congress  to  judge 
for  the  African  ?  I  presume,  sir,  that  one  rule  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  both  races,  and  if  wrongs  or  errors  are 
committed  toward  either,  the  judiciary  is  competent  to 
correct  them.  Georgia  has  taken  the  necessary  and  proper 
steps  to  determine  in  the  courts  this  question  of  African 
eligibility  under  the  constitution  of  the  State  which  you 
examined  and  approved.  There  the  matter  must  rest,  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  engage  in  a  revolution  by  the  means 
of  legislation. 

One  more  reason,  however,  is  given  in  this  preamble  for 
the  proposed  enactment.  It  is  broadly  asserted  "that  the 
local  authorities  in  said  State  are  wholly  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  protect  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  lawful 
and  unoffending  citizens  of  said  State  from  lawless  vio- 
lence, and  refrain  purposely  or  from  want  of  power  from 
bringing  such  offenders  to  justice."  Here  is  a  sweeping 
statement  that  no  protection,  none  whatever,  is  given  by 
the  local  authorities  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  life,  lib- 
ert}'^,  or  property ;  that  they  are  wholly — not  partially,  but 
wholly — unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so,  or  to  bring  criminals 
to  punishment.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  House  who  believes 
this  to  be  true  ?  Does  not  every  intelligent  being  in  the 
United  States  know  it  to  be  false  ?  Human  society  is  no- 
Avhere  exempt  from  crime ;  but  are  the  annals  of  Georgia 
bloodier  or  darker  than  those  of  many  of  her  Is^orthern 
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sisters?  It  is  true  that  the  effects  of  civil  war  in  tlic  midst 
of  a  conquered  people  are  disastrous  for  a  time  to  social 
order.  It  is  true  that  a  victorious  army  marched  through 
this  State,  leaving  disorder,  confusion,  dismay,  and  ruin  in 
its  wake ;  and  out  of  this  condition  arise  necessarily,  and 
by  the  laws  of  human  nature,  some  evil  spirits,  who  for 
awhile  remain  a  disturbing  element,  and  then  pass  away. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  two  races  representing  the  opposite 
extremes  of  the  human  family — one  tlie  highest  in  the 
scale  of  creation  and  of  development  and  progress,  the 
other  the  lowest  by  nature  and  with  no  development  or 
progress — have  been  suddenly  and  violently  brought  into 
an  absolute  political  equality. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  philosophic  statesman 
would  not  expect  society  to  w^ear  at  once  a  wholly  smooth 
and  placid  surface.  He  would  expect  the  healing  processes 
of  time  to  be  necessary  for  a  perfect  cure  of  all  these  ills, 
and  he  would  seek,  by  kindness  and  confideuce,  to  beget 
the  same  emotions  toward  the  government  in  the  breasts 
of  that  people. 

But  I  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  times  in  vindication 
of  Georgia  against  this  wholesale  and  frightful  accusation. 
Comparisons  are  an  ungracious  work ;  but  if  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  is  to  warrant  Congress  in  laying  its  destruc- 
tive hand  npon  the  government  of  a  State,  then  let  us  h& 
impartial  in  our  work.  In  my  study  of  crime,  connected 
wdth  the  duties  of  my  profession,  I  have  found  the  darkest 
and  the  most  satanic  committed  in  staid,  intelligent,  and 
civilized  'New  England.  I  say  this  in  no  accusing  spirit ; 
far  from  it.  Daniel  Webster  said  the  same  thing  of  his 
own  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  not  called  on  to  account 
for  this  fact,  or  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  do  so.  I  only 
cite  it  to  show  the  wretched  pretense  which  supports  the 
measure  now  nnder  discussion.  The  land  of  the  peaceful 
Penn,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love — will  some  gentleman  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  many  murders  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  every  age  and  condition,  have  taken  place 
there  within  the  past  three  months  ?  Is  it  one  a  day?  Per- 
haps not  quite  that  average ;  but  certainly  enough,  if  oc- 
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-curring  in  the  South,  to  call  for  the  enactment  of  at  least 
ten  such  bills  as  this.  Why  not  level  one  at  Pennsylvania? 
She  is  no  more  a  State  than  Georgia,  and  no  more  inde- 
pendent of  Congress.  As  I  am  speaking  of  other  States, 
for  illustration  I  will  also  speak  of  Indiana,  a  portion  of 
whose  people  I  represent.  Have  her  borders  been  unstained 
by  crime  and  violence?  Let  my  colleagues  who  support 
this  measure  in  relation  to  Georgia  answer.  Are  the  local 
.authorities  of  the  IsTorthern  States  always  able  or  willing  to 
bring  criminals  to  justice?  Do  none  go  unpunished?  Sir, 
I  here  assert  that  in  my  solemn  opinion,  based  upon  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  South,  quite  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  gentleman  upon  this  floor,  these  allega- 
tions in  this  preamble  lie  with  no  more  justice  against 
Georgia  than  they  would  against  two-thirds  of  the  other 
States  of  this  Union.  They  are  the  stale,  worn-out  refuse 
of  an  exciting  presidential  canvass,  when  a  large  measure 
of  the  capital  of  a  great  party  consisted  in  making  the 
people  of  the  South  appear  as  criminals  in  their  daily  lives 
and  practices.  For  this  purpose,  men  went  into  that  sec- 
tion to  create  riot  and  disturbance,  and  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded. They  carried  with  them  ready  writers  as  corre- 
spondents of  newspapers,  who  recorded  alike  what  they 
saw  and  what  they  did  not  see,  what  they  heard  and  what 
they  did  not  hear.  A  harrowing  story  of  an  outrage, 
whether  it  occurred  or  not,  would  help  to  carry  the  elec- 
tion, and  where  facts  were  wanting,  fancy  supplied  their 
place.  And  the  essence  of  their  cruel  and  atrocious  cal- 
umnies is  here  embodied  in  the  preamble  to  this  bill  and 
-assigned  as  the  last  and  final  reason  for  its  passage.  The 
preamble  contains  the  indictment  against  Georgia  and  the 
bill  enacts  her  punishment. 

In  the  brief  space  of  this  debate  I  am  aware  that  I  can 
but  very  imperfectly  discuss  the  various  sections  of  this 
most  pernicious  measure.  I  am  confining  myself  purposely 
to  almost  a  bare  statement  of  facts  and  principles.  By  the 
second  section  it  is  required  that  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islature of  Georgia  shall  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress for  officers  of  the  United  States.     Only  in  June  last 
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it  was  held  tliat  under  the  reconstruction  laws  "  no  oath 
can  be  imposed  except  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  State 
constitution,"  as  I  have  already  shown  by  the  telegram 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction  to  Governor 
"Warmoth,  of  Louisiana.  Will  some  gentlemen  show  me 
where  the  power  of  Congress  exists  to  enact  a  new  oath  to 
be  taken  by  the  members  of  a  State  legislature  who  have 
been  once  qualified  according  to  law?  The  constitution  of 
every  State  in  this  Union  prescribes  the  oath  to  be  taken 
by  the  members  of  its  legislature.  Even  the  mention  of  a 
difierent  rule  has  been  unheard  of  in  our  history  until  this 
day.  Georgia  is  singled  out  for  the  experiment;  but  if  it 
is  accomplished  upon  her,  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate 
that  she  will  not;  be  long  alone  in  her  degradation. 

But  the  deep  malevolence  and  unequaled  atrocity  of  the 
bill  before  us  is  more  thoroughly  concentrated,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  the  fourth  section  than  in  any  and  alh  others, 
and  to  that  I  now  turn.  I  characterize  this  section  in 
strong  terms,  and  I  appeal  to  every  candid  mind  for  my 
justification.  I  proclaim  it  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  the  civilized  world.  There  is  not  a  statute,  edict,  or 
decree  like  it  in  the  archives  of  any  government  upon 
earth  to-day;  nor  will  all  the  dark  realms  of  ancient  heath- 
enism, before  Christ  came  to  illumine  the  hearts  of  men 
with  a  softer  and  warmer  light,  furnish  its  peer  in  wicked- 
ness. I  call  upon  this  house  and  I  call  upon  a  Christian 
people  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  my  assertions,  as 
they  listen  to  the  fact  that  this  section  provides  that  any 
one — 

"Who  shall  have  exercised  the  duties  of  any  office  or 
public  station  where  by  law  he  was  required  to  take  an 
oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereafter  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  or  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  its  enemies,  or 
rendered  voluntary  or  involuntary  support  or  aid  to  any 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  held 
any  office  under  or  gave  any  support  to  any  government 
of  any  kind  organized  in  hostility  to  the  United  States  or 
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levying  war  against  the  United  States,  unless  he  shall  have 
been  relieved  by  act  of  Congress,  as  provided  by  section 
three  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  disabihty  thus  incurred,  shall 
be  punished,  on  conviction  before  tlie  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year 
nor  more  than  five  years,  and  in  addition  to  be  forever  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  ofiice  of  honor  or  profit  under 
the  Laws  of  the  United  States." 

Sir,  this  section,  as  I  have  just  read  it,  provides  that  if  a 
man  in  Georgia,  before  the  war,  held  an  office,  however 
lowly,  which  required  him  to  be  sworn  to  support  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  when  the  war  came  he 
gave  it  any  support,  however  small,  whether  willingly  or 
forced  to  do  so  with  a  bayonet  at  his  throat  and  a  pistol  at 
his^  head,  he  is  a  criminal  before  the  laws  of  a  nation  which 
boasts  of  its  civilized  jurisprudence.  He  may  have  been  a 
justice  of  the  peace  of  his  township;  he  may  have  been 
opposed  to  secession  and  faithful  to  the  Union ;  but  if  as 
such  humble  magistrate  he  has  once,  prior  to  the  war,  taken 
an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  afterward  been  compelled  by  a  company  of  soldiers  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  Confederate  government  during  the  rebel- 
lion, he  is  liable  under  this  act  to  prosecution  and  impris- 
onment as  a  felon,  and  to  be  disfranchised  forever  as  a  man 
dishonored.  This  is  too  monstrous  for  calm  contemplation. 
It  calls  for  deep  and  universal  condemnation.  It  is  a  crime 
against  nature  and  a  revolt  against  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth  and  justice.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  measure 
can  receive  the  sanction  of  this  or  any  other  legislative 
body  in  Christian  lands  anywhere  beneath  the  sun.  The 
fierce  passions  of  mutual  hate  are  dying  out,  and  party 
rancor  is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  public  mind.  The  dawn 
of  a  better  day,  I  trust,  is  at  hand,  when  peace  and  order 
will  reign  in  our  midst,  and  when  such  frightful  measures 
of  legislation  as  this  will  be  unknown  forever  in  our  na- 
tional councils. 
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[A  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,   January   28,  1870-] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — 'Row  that  the  conflict  between  the  sons 
of  Massachusetts  is  suspended,  and  each  party  is  resting  to 
recruit  his  forces ;  now  that  the  administration  has  been 
proven  a  deUnquent  in  its  use  of  the  pubhc  money  by  the 
chairman  of  appropriations  [Mr.  Dawes],  and  has  been  de- 
fended with  a  magnanimity  and  oblivion  of  past  injuries 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  human  charity  and 
forgiveness  by  his  military  and  warlike  colleague  [Mr. 
Butler]  ;  now^  that  there  is  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  peace 
for  a  brief  season  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chamber,  I 
arise  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  wdiile  I  demon- 
strate that  the  w^rongs  and  oppressions  of  the  people  have 
a  longer  growth  and  more  giant  proportions  by  far  than 
even  those  which  this  striking  and  remarkable  debate  has 
disclosed. 

The  interest  now  felt  in  the  public  mind  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  financial  policy  is  deep  and  universal.  All 
classes  are  bending  their  thoughts  toward  this  great  theme. 
It  awakens  a  solicitude  as  wide-spread  as  the  winds  and  as 
all-pervading  as  the  light  that  breaks  with  the  opening  of 
the  day.  The  people  of  every  grade  and  condition  are  im- 
pelled by  the  strongest  of  all  human  inducements  to  give 
eager  heed  to  the  actions  of  this  government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  revenues. 

But  while  this  question  thus  presents  a  common  center, 
which  w^ith  the  irresistible  force  of  some  vast  controlling 
magnet  attracts  every  mind  to  its  earnest  contemplation, 
yet  the  points  of  observation  from  which  it  is  approached 
and  considered  are  w^idely  separated,  and  stand  apart  like 
places   of  fortified   hostility  frowning   upon    each    other. 
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The  great  body  of  the  people  who  work  with  their  own 
hands  through  all  the  weary  days  of  the  year,  and  whose 
earnings  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  occupy  one 
position,  and  with  painful  anxiety  pray  for  relief  against 
the  further  operations  of  a  system  of  appalling  injustice 
and  crushing  monojjoly.  The  owners  of  idle  capital,  the 
favorites  of  fortune  and  of  special  legislation,  who,  like  the 
lilies,  toil  not,  and  yet  surpass  kings  in  the  splendor  of  their 
habits  and  luxuries,  occupy  the  other  position,  and  invoke 
the  powers  of  the  government  to  make  no  change — to  con- 
tinue forever  the  enchantments  of  their  feast,  for  wdiich 
others  pay.  The  farmer,  who  forces  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
to  yield  its  annual  products  for  the  support  of  men  and 
nations ;  the  mechanic,  who  increases  the  values  of  things 
by  his  skillful  industry ;  the  toilers  of  the  land  and  of  the 
sea,  in  whatever  avocation  the  gifts  and  bounties  of  nature 
are  extracted  by  human  labor,  discover  in  the  present  policy 
of  this  government  toward  themselves,  their  classes,  and 
their  posterity  after  them,  nothing  save  exactions,  usury^ 
and  penalties.  The  man  whose  greatness  of  brain  and 
heart  consists  solely  in  his  superior  ability  to  bring  money 
from  the  hands  of  others,  and  to  amass  sufficient  wealth  tO' 
obscure  his  vision  of  justice  on  earth,  and  to  darken  his 
hopes  of  heaven  hereafter,  beholds  nothing  in  our  revenue- 
laws  in  regard  to  his  interests  except  emoluments,  richness, 
and  careful  exemptions. 

Sir,  of  these  two  opposing  classes,  I  range  myself  with 
the  most  friendless  in  this  body,  in  whose  behalf  a  voice 
here  speaking  plainly  the  truth  is  but  seldom  now  heard. 
Monopoly  and  privilege  have  clamored  in  high  imperious 
tones  in  these  halls  for  years.  They  have  secured  a  lodg- 
ment beyond  the  reach  of  the  humble  and  the  poor.  Their 
advocates  on  this  floor  are  numerous  and  able.  They  listen 
with  impatience  to  contradiction,  and  attempt  to  drown 
the  authority  of  reason  by  the  force  of  worn-out  epithets. 
The  capitalist,  for  whom  American  legislation  is  now  en- 
acted, is  always  here.  He  has  the  time  and  the  means  to 
look  after  his  mighty  interests  at  the  seat  of  government. 
He  is  vigilant,  and  his  face  may  be  seen  in  all  the  corridors- 
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of  the  Capitol.  He  comes  armed  with  the  powers  of  bonds, 
banks,  and  manufactories,  and  wherever  he  treads  monop- 
oly lifts  up  its  ugly  crest  and  mocks  the  people  with  the 
special  favors  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 

Wln^  comes  not  the  farmer  here?  Why  is  his  honest, 
sunburnt  face  .unknown  in  the  precincts  of  national  legis- 
lation, at  the  ear  of  the  executive,  and  in  the  long  and 
busy  aisles  of  the  departments?  Why  are  his  plain  clothes 
never  seen  amid  the  throng  which  surrounds  and  invades 
this  Capitol  ?  He  is  the  power  above  all  others  which  up- 
holds the  entire  political  and  social  structure.  From  his 
hard  hands  flow  those  constant  rivulets  which  feed  and 
swell  the  illimitable  ocean  of  our  revenues.  Delegations 
crowd  the  official  chambers  of  the  government  in  behalf 
of  every  human  enterprise  except  that  which  is  greatest 
of  all,  the  cause  of  labor.  The  farmer  and  the  mechanic 
toil  at  home  to  meet  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
while  those  whose  hands  are  unstained  with  labor,  and 
whose  lives  are  given  to  sumptuous  ease,  shape  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  private  gain  and 
individual  monopolies.  In  the  absence  of  the  laborer,  I 
propose  to-clay  to  speak  for  his  welfare,  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities,  uphold  his  cause. 

Sir,  in  examining  the  financial  policy  which  is  now  pro- 
claimed by  the  administration  in  power,  the  history  of  the 
creation  of  our  national  debt,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
formed,  becomes  a  primary  and  important  subject  of  inves- 
tigation. It  had  its  origin  in  the  midst  of  the  convulsions 
of  war.  The  contract  for  its  payment  was  made  when  the 
sword  impended  with  bloody  menace  over  the  existence  of 
the  government.  It  was  negotiated  when  the  sounds  of 
battle  along  a  thousand  miles  of  dividing  and  ensanguined 
borders  were  in  our  ears.  The  smoke  of  carnage  lay 
heavily  on  all  the  air,  and  under  the  shadow  of  its  threat- 
ening canopy  the  borrower  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armies  and  the  lender  for  usury  and  gain  crept  about  and 
arranged  the  terms  of  that  stupendous  debt  which  now 
confronts  us  with  its  insatiable  demands.  The  hard,  bitter 
duress  of  a  deadly  peril  was  upon  all  the  functions  of  the 
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nation.     But  little  was  done  in  those  dark  days  from  un- 
trammeled  choice,  but  much  upon  cruel  compulsion.     The 
doctrine  of  free  will  gave  way  in  the  councils  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  the  code  of  an  inexorable  necessity.     We  were  com- 
pelled  to   have   money  or  perish   from   the  face   of   the 
earth,  and  this  w^as  known  in  every  money  market  in  the 
world.     "We  went,  reeling  and  bleeding  under  the  blows  of 
the  rebellion,  to  the  counters  of  brokerage  and  offered  our 
paper  for  discount  when  money  was  as  vital  a  necessity  as 
breath  to  the  dying  man  or  water  to  one  whose  lips  blacken 
with  thirst  in  the  burning  desert.      Were  these  circum- 
stances favorable  to  a  just  and  equitable  negotiation  ?     Did 
these  sinister  omens  give  promise  of  a  fair  transaction  with 
the  capitalists   and  money-changers  ?     Will   wealth   seek 
no  advantages  from  individual  or  national   distress  ?     Is 
xtmassed  capital  unselfish  ?     Does  it  seek  no  more  than  its 
own  when  the  straits  of  poverty  or  peril  drive  men  or  gov- 
ernments into  its  power  ?     Such  is  not  the  experience  of 
mankind,  and  such  was  not  the  experience  of  the  American 
j)eople  when,  under  the  stress  of  mighty  afilictions,  they 
became  borrowers  and  tendered  their  bonds  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  sums  obtained.     I  appeal  to  the  facts  of  his- 
tory within  the  knowledge  and  memory  of  all  who  hear 
me.     The  capitalists  of  this  country  discounted  the  credit 
of  their  government  in  its  struggle  for  life  more  heavily, 
shaved  its  notes  in  the  broker-shops  more  deeply,  than  w^as 
ever  before  known  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  an- 
nals of  civilized  nations.     They  drove  the  hardest  bargain 
ever  known  between  citizens  and  the  government  which 
protected  them.     They  traded  with  less  conscience  upon 
the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  flag  than  any  other  class  of 
beings   that  ever  drew  breath  beneath  its  folds.     Their 
keen-eyed  cupidity  kept  watch  upon  the  imperiled  standard 
of  their  country,  and  the  measure  of  their  exactions  was 
gauged  according  as  it  was  advanced  full  high  in  the  hour 
of  victory  or  borne  back  in  gloom  upon  the  ebbing  tide  of 
defeat.     And  disaster  brought  them  their  richest  banquets. 
The  clouds  that  so  often  filled  our  sky  with  darkness  were 
to  them  relieved  by  a  golden  lining.     Speculation  hovered 
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over  the  fate  of  our  armies  and  fattened  like  the  vul- 
ture over  the  unburied  dead  of  lost  and  stricken  fields. 
Death  and  the  sordid  greed  of  gain  held  high  carnival  to- 
gether and  ministered  to  each  other's  ferocious  and  insati- 
ate lusts  and  appetites  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the 
dreadful  conflict.  I  stand  prepared  to  sustain  these  state- 
ments. I  am  fully  aware  of  my  responsibility  in  making 
them ;  but  knowing  as  I  do  the  facts  as  recorded  in  the 
archives  of  the  government,  I  here  solemnly  assert  and 
shall  prove  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  public  debt 
as  it  is  stated  upon  paper  has  no  existence  whatever  in 
reality;  that  it  is  a  fiction  created  by  unjust  and  scanda- 
lous legislation,  or  the  still  more  unjust  and  scandalous 
pierversion  of  the  true  contract;  that  it  is  a  fraud  fastened 
upon  the  labor  of  the  iiation,  utterly  without  consideration 
either  legal  or  moral;  that  it  is  a  sheer  and  naked  extor- 
tion from  the  wants,  the  necessities,  the  helplessness  of  the 
people,  and  the  armies  when  they  were  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  capital.  I  have  made  my  calculations,  and  made  them 
safely.  I  have  underestimated  the  wrongs  of  the  people 
and  the  enormous  advantage  of  the  bondholder  rather  than 
overestimated  them.  I  desire  those  who  receive  my  state- 
ments as  authority  to  feel  amply  secure  from  successful  con- 
tradiction. I  wish  to  enable  them  to  challenge  denial  every- 
where, as  I  do  here. 

The  first  step  in  the  creation  of  the  present  interest- 
bearing  bonded  debt  was  taken  by  the  government  in  1862. 
In  that  year,  there  were  issued  bonds  amounting  to  $60,982,- 
450,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  due  in  twenty  years 
from  date.  The  average  price  of  gold  at  that  time,  as 
given  by  high  authority,  was  138 J  in  currency.  At  this 
rate  the  purchasers  of  this  first  sale  of  over  sixty  millions 
of  bonds  paid  for  them  only  $44,030,649  in  gold.  It  is  now 
demanded  that  they  shall  be  paid  in  gold  at  their  face,  and 
not  according  to  their  consideration.  If  this  shall  be  done, 
the  bondholder  in  this  comparatively  small  transaction  will 
receive  $16,951,801  more  than  he  paid  to  the  government. 
This  is  a  bonus,  a  gift,  absolutely  so  much  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  tax-payers  for  nothing  at  all  in  return.    But 
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the  obligation  as  now  construed  stops  not  here.  On  this 
bonus,  not  one  dollar  of  which  the  government  ever  re- 
ceived, interest  has  already  been  paid  to  the  amount  of 
$6,102,654,  and  the  interest  yet  to  accrue  on  this  fictitious 
claim  will  reach  the  sura  of  $14,239,526  when  it  falls  due.. 
The  amount,  therefore,  in  1862,  stands  as  follows : 

Amount  of  bonds  sold $60,982,450 

Amount  paid  for  tliem , 44,030,049 

Amount  of  bonus,  clear  gain  to  tlie  bondholder $16,951,801 

Interest  already  paid  on  bonus 6,102,654 

Interest  yet  to  be  paid  on  bonus 14,2r>9,526 

Amount  paid  and  yet  due  the  bondholder  for  which  he 

never  paid  a  cent..... $37,293,981 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  beyond  cavil  or  question  that  upon 
an  investment  of  a  little  over  forty-four  million  dollars  the 
traffickers  in  national  bonds  obtained  the  obligations  of 
the  government  for  over  thirty-seven  million  dollars,  not 
one  dollar  of  which  ever  left  their  coffers  or  ever  found  its 
way  into  the  vaults  of  the  treasury.  I  am  treating  now 
simply  of  that  which  is  clear  gain.  I  leave  out  of  view 
their  bonds  for  which  they  paid.  I  shall,  in  this  connec- 
tion, discuss  those  only  for  which  they  did  not  pay  ;  I  shall 
separate  the  fraud  from  the  reality ;  I  shall  draw  its  start- 
ling outlines  so  that  all  men  may  hereafter  behold  it  and 
know  their  rights. 

During  the  year  of  1863,  the  records  show  that  the  gov- 
ernment issued  its  bonds  again  to  the  amount  of  $160, 987,- 
550.  Estimating  the  price  of  gold  at  158  in  currency,  which 
will  be  found  too  low  instead  of  too  high,  it  will  be  seen 
that  those  who  bought  this  issue  of  bonds  paid  to  the  gov- 
ernment only  the  sum  of  $101,890,854,  being  the  vast  sum 
of  $59,096,696  less  than  their  face  at  which  they  are  now 
held  over  the  bended  shoulders  of  weary  and  overtaxed 
industry.  This  was  the  original  discount — the  brokers' 
shave  in  the  beginning.  The  amount  nominated  in  the 
bonds  is  unreal  and  imaginary,  and  represents  only  the 
grasp  of  remorseless  creditors.  But  this  bonus  of  over  fifty- 
nine  millions  by  which  we  procured  the  accommodation 
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of  capitiil  ill  our  days  of  distress,  bears  also  its  six  per  cent, 
interest,  and  enables  the  usurer  literally  to  reap  his  annual 
golden  harvests  where  he  has  sown  no  seed.  The  people 
have  already  paid  upon  it  as  interest  in  gold  the  sum  of 
$17,729,010.  This  is  interest  paid  upon  money  never  re- 
ceived and  which  the  people  do  not  owe.  The  amount 
still  to  be  paid  as  interest  upon  this  fraudulent  bonus  by 
the  time  this  issue  of  bonds  mature  is  $53,187,030.  lie- 
member  that  the  bonus  itself  being  placed  in  the  face  of 
the  bonds  without  consideration,  all  interest  arising  from  it 
is  likewise  a  spurious  extortion.  The  transactions  of  1863 
then  sum  up  in  the  following  striking  light : 

Amount  of  bonds  issued $160,987,550 

Amount  paid  for  them 101,890,854 

Amount  of  bonus 59,096,696 

Interest  alread}^  paid  on  bonus. 17,729,010 

Interest  3'et  to  be  paid  on  bonus 53,187,030 

Amount  paid  and  yet  due  tlie  bondliolder  for  which,  he 

has  paid  nothing  at  all $130,012,736 

Here  is  demonstration  which  boldly  defies  all  assailants 
that  the  bondholder  to-day  has  in  his  possession  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  American  people  to  pay  him  over  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  dollars  in  gold,  growing  out  of  the 
operations  of  a  single  year,  not  one  cent  of  which  did  he 
ever  advance  or  expend  in  their  behalf.  lie  paid  into  the 
treasury  one  hundred  and  one  millions  and  a  fraction  over, 
as  I  have  shown.  This  he  of  course  receives  back  again 
with  his  six  per  cent,  interest,  but  the  unbearable  injustice 
lies  in  the  additional  $59,000,000 — the  bonus  and  the  inter- 
est thereon — all  of  which  is  something  for  nothing. 

If  the  laboring  masses  of  this  free  land  are  willing  to 
endure  such  a  system  of  wrong,  of  plunder,  and  of  wick- 
edness, then  indeed  may  they  well  crouch  down,  like  Issachar 
of  old,  between  heavy  burdens  and  at  the  bidding  of  priv- 
ileged masters. 

in  1864  there  were  issued  $381,292,250  worth  of  bonds, 
so  far  as  their  face  disclosed  their  value.  The  price  of 
gold  during  that  year  was  at  an  average  of  201  in  cur- 
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rency.  Here  we  find  that  the  sale  of  these  bonds  realized 
to  the  government  the  sum  of  $189,697,636 — less  than  one- 
half  of  their  nominal  amount.  The  sum  charged  by  the 
bondliolder  for  the  advancement  of  the  loan  of  something 
over  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  millions  was  the  fearful 
bonus  of  $191,594,614. 

Figures  are  the  faithful  witnesses  of  truth,  and  I  submit 
them  here  to  reveal  oppression  and  to  produce  reform 
and  justice.  On  no  other  subject  did  they  ever  speak  with 
a  more  potent  voice  ;  in  no  other  age  did  they  ever  bring 
to  light  a  blacker  phase  of  the  avaricious  nature  of  man. 
iNTearly  two  hundred  millions  are  here  shown  to  be  an  ab- 
solute gratuity,  and  the  interest  which  up  to  this  time  has 
been  wrung  from  tax-payers  and  applied  upon  this  enor- 
mous donation  to  avarice  reaches  the  sum  of  $45,982,708. 
The  usury  yet  to  be  paid  upon  it  as  interest  on  money 
never  received  by  the  government  amounts  to  $183,930,832. 
The  result  of  financial  operations  in  1864,  therefore,  stands 
as  follows  : 

Amount  of  bonds  issued ^381,292,250 

Amount  paid  for  them 189,697,636 

Amount  of  bonus 191,594,614 

Interest  already  paid  on  bonus 45,982,708 

Interest  yet  to  be  paid  on  bonus 183,930,832 

Amount  paid  and  yet  to  be  paid  for  wbicli  nothing  was 

ever  received  by  the  government > $421,508,154 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars !  A 
speculation  as  wholly  and  totally  unsupported  by  a  particle 
of  consideration  as  the  highwayman's  profits  upon  a  mid- 
night adventure.  I  propose  to  tear  away  the  obscuring 
veils  which  have  heretofore  shrouded  this  question.  I  shall 
run  a  dividing  line  between  the  sound  and  the  unsound, 
that  an  honest  people  may  see  plainly  their  duty  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 

In  the  year  1865  bonds  for  the  additional  sum  of 
$279,746,150  were  issued,  with  the  average  price  of  gold 
in  the  market  at  143  in  currency.     From  them  the  traders 
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in  government  securities  paid  $208,214,090,  realizing  as 
a  bonus  in  the  transaction  the  sum  of  $71,532,060.  The 
people  have  paid  as  interest  on  this  bonus  the  sum  of 
$12,875,772,  and  by  the  existing  financial  system  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  $72,962,708  more  by  the  time  these 
bonds  mature.  The  gains  of  this  year  to  the  bondholder 
appear  thus : 

Amount  of  bonds  issued. $279,740,150 

Amount  paid  for  them 208,214,090 

Amount  of  bonus 71,532,060 

Interest  already  paid  on  bonus 12,875,772 

Interest  yet  to  be  paid  on  bonus. 72,962,708 

Amount  paid  and  yet  to  be  paid  which  is  without  any 

consideration.. $157,370,540 

In  1866,  with  the  price  of  gold  at  141  in  currency,  the  gov- 
ernment sold  $124,914,400  of  its  bonds,  for  which  it  received 
$88,591,773.  The  bonus,  or  difference  between  the  face 
of  the  bonds  and  the  price  which  they  brought  in  the 
market,  in  this  instance  w^as  $36,322,627.  The  holders  of 
the  bonds  have  received  as  interest  on  this  bonus  $4,358,- 
716.  They  are  yet  to  receive  as  interest  on  the  same  $39,- 
228,444.  The  following  calculation  will  be  found  correct 
for  this  year  : 

Amount  of  bonds  issued $124,914,400 

Amount  paid  for  them 88,591,773 

Amount  of  bonus 36,322,627 

Interest  already  paid  on  bonus 4,358,716 

Interest  yet  to  be  paid  on  bonus 39,228,444 

Amount  paid  and  yet  to  be  paid  as  bonus  and  interest 
on  bonus  for  which  the  bondholder  never  paid  any- 
thing   $79,909,787 

In  1867,  bonds  for  the  vast  sum  of  $421,469,550  w^ere  is- 
sued. With  gold  quoted  at  an  average  of  139,  the  pur- 
chasers of  these  bonds  paid  for  them  $303,215,503,  making 
thereby  $118,254,047  as  clear  profit  in  the  operation.  They 
have  collected  as  interest  on  this  profit  or  bonus  $7,095,243. 
The  amount  yet  to  be  paid  on  the  same  as  future  interest 
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until  the  bonds  mature,  will  be  $134,809,617;  making  in 
all  an  account  for  the  year  of  1867,  as  follows : 

Amount  of  bonds  issued $421,469,550 

Amount  paid  for  them 303,215,503 

Amount  of  bonus 118,254,047 

Interest  paid  on  bonus 7,095,243 

Interest  yet  to  be  paid  on  bonus 134,809,017 

Amount  paid  and  yet  to  be  paid  as  bonus  and  interest 

on  bonus  (clear  gain  to  tlie  bondholder) $260,158,907 

The  issue  of  1868  reached  the  sum  of  $425,443,800. 
The  estimated  price  of  gold  being  136,  those  who  bought 
these  bonds  paid  $312,826,323  ;  realizing  as  a  bonus  §112,- 
617,477.  Their  receipt  of  one  ^^ear's  interest  on  this  bonus 
is  $6,757,048,  while  there  remains  to  be  collected  between 
this  time  and  the  maturity  of  these  bonds  the  further  sum 
of  $128,383,932  as  usury,  as  interest  upon  nothing  ever  re- 
ceived by  the  government. 

ACCOUNT    FOR   1868. 

Amount  of  bonds  issued $425,443,800 

Amount  paid  for  them 312,826,323 

Amount  of  bonus 112,617,477 

Interest  paid  on  bonus 6,757,048 

Interest  yet  to  be  paid  on  bonus 128,383,932 

Amount  of  bonus  and  interest  on  bonus  paid  and  to  be 

paid  entirely  destitute  of  consideration $247,758,457 

All  the  bonds  which  I  have  thus  far  considered  bear 
six  per  cent,  interest.  During  the  years,  however,  of 
1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  and  1868,  there  were  issued  live  per 
cent,  bonds  amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  $195,139,550, 
which  at  the  various  estimates  already  made  of  the  price 
of  gold  cost  the  purchasers  the  sum  of  $122,957,410.  The 
bonus  to  the  bondholders  growing  out  of  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  amounts  to  $72,182,140.  The  interest  thus  far  re- 
ceived on  this  fictitious  $72,000,000  and  upward  is 
$11,679,296.  That  which  remains  to  be  received  in  the 
future  on  the  same  fraudulent  basis  will  reach  $132,684,958. 
The  transactions  of  those  five  years  in  five  per  cent,  bonds 
may  be  stated  in  a  condensed  form  thus : 
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Amount  of  bonds  issued $195,139,550 

Amount  paid  for  tliem 122,957,410 

Amount  of  bonus 72,182,140 

Interest  paid  on  bonus 11,079,296 

Interest  yet  to  be  paid  on  bonus  182,084,958 

Amount  of  bonus  and  interest  on  bonus  paid  and  to  be 
paid,  for  which  the  bondholder  never  paid  a  dollar. ..$216, 546, 394 

Sir,  allow  me  now  to  recapitulate  and  place  in  a  compact 
xind  distinct  form  the  aggregate  of  the  obligations,  the 
bonds  which  were  given  as  a  bonus,  as  a  bare  gratuity,  to 
the  reluctant  and  unpatriotic  capitalists  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  wdn  their  support,  when  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
Allow  me  to  array  together  the  items  of  an  appalling  ac- 
count now  in  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherer  for  collection, 
€very  farthing  of  which  is  a  mere  fabrication  upon  paper, 
and  as  completely  devoid  of  merit  as  a  forged  check  pre- 
sented for  payment.  My  former  statements  and  calcula- 
tions establish  the  following  table,  as  showing  the  amount 
of  the  people's  obligations  which  the  bondholders  obtained 
in  the  creation  of  the  national  debt  each  year  for  nothing — 
for  absolutely  nothing : 

1862 $37,293,981 

1863 130,012,736 

1864 421,508,154 

1865 157,370,540 

1866 79,909,787 

1867 260,158,907 

1868 247,758,457 

Bonus  and  interest  on  five  per  cent,  bonds 216,546,394 

Total $1,550,558,956 

Here  stands,  then,  this  stupendous  total  of  $1,550,558,956, 
which  the  party  now  in  power  says  the  people  shall  pay 
under  inexorable  penalties,  not  one  cent  of  which  I  have 
proven  ever  left  the  coffers  of  the  speculator  or  found  its 
way  into  the  treasury  of  a  distressed  and  struggling  coun- 
try. I  invoke  scrutiny  upon  my  statements,  and  shall  at 
all  times  defend  their  substantial  correctness. 

But,  in  this  connection,  let  us  recapitulate  also  upon  an- 
other point ;  let  us  see  distinctly  how  much  money  the 
bondholders  actually  did  loan,  did  advance  upon  the  bonds 
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of  the  government  to  aid  the  great  cause  of  national  unity, 
I  have  ah-eady  established  the  facts,  and  now  place  them  in 
tabular  form.  The  payments  of  the  bondholders  were  as 
follows : 

1862 1 ^44,030,049 

18G3 101,890,854 

1864 189,697,636 

1865 208,214,090 

1866 88,591,773 

1867 303,215,503 

1868 312,826,323 

Amount  paid  for  the  five  per  cent,  bonds 122,957,410 

Total $1,371,424,238 

Compare  this  amount  of  $1,371,424,238,  which  the  gov- 
ernment did  receive,  with  the  amount  for  which  our  bonds 
are  outstanding,  which  the  government  did  not  receive^ 
and  we  find  the  following  result : 

Amount  of  debt  which  has  no  consideration $1,550,558,956 

Amount  which  was  paid  for 1,371,424,238 

Excess  of  bonus  and  usury  over  the  actual  debt...         $179,134,718 

Sir,  who  has  known  the  parallel  to  this  in  the  history  of 
constitutional  governments?  Where  shall  we  look  for 
comparisons  to  this  monstrous  oppression  ?  In  what  realm 
or  land  governed  by  written  law  will  the  explorer  of  other 
countries  and  other  ages  find  such  a  wholesale  and  flagitious 
plunder  of  the  people  as  here  stands  naked  and  confessed? 
Under  what  baleful  sky,  in  what  other  quarter  of  the  earth, 
has  such  an  awful  visitation  fallen  upon  human  labor? 
Where  else  than  in  this  land  of  professed  equality  has 
wealth  ever  before  committed  a  crime  against  industry  and 
liberty  of  such  huge  proportions  and  infernal  aspect  as  now 
towers  up  in  our  midst  and  darkens  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple with  its  cruel  and  ceaseless  demands?  Kings,  it  is 
true,  unrestrained  by  law,  have  robbed  their  subjects. 
Despots  who  rule  by  prerogative  have  torn  away  the  sub- 
stance of  their  unfortunate  serfs  and  lavished  it  upon  the 
favorites  of  the  throne.     The  pampered  and  lawless  tyrants 
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of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  have  seized  the  fruits  of  toil, 
the  painful  and  precious  earnings  of  vigilant,  daily  lal)or, 
and  wasted  them  in  palaces  of  revelry  and  endless  indul- 
gence. The  millions  under  imperial  sway  have  been  trod- 
den down,  beggared,  and  held  in  servitude  by  the  unbridled 
avarice  of  absolute  monarchs.  But  in  what  region  of  the 
globe  penetrated  and  influenced  by  the  popular  will,  where 
the  voice  of  the  people  was  permitted  to  create  their  laws, 
has  ever  before  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  such  a 
giant  extortion  been  fastened  like  a  vampire  of  death  on 
the  resources  of  a  nation  ? 

Sir,  we  have  heard  the  patriotism  of  the  capitalist  made 
the  eloquent  theme  of  eulogy.  His  praises  have  swarmed 
upon  partisan  lips.  The  air  has  been  laden  and  vocal  with 
sweet  encomiums  of  his  generous  sacrifices.  His  claims 
are  exalted  as  those  of  beneficent  philanthropy.  He  comes 
here  with  the  air  of  a  public  benefactor.  He  assumes  a 
loftier  port  than  the  heroes  of  the  war,  and  demands  pay- 
ment for  what  he  has  done,  as  a  first  mortgage  on  all  the 
chattels,  lands,  and  labor  of  the  nation,  l^ever  since  the 
birth  of  time,  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  human  conduct, 
was  a  pretension  to  virtue  more  false.  Never  was  a  base 
assumption  more  utterly  crushed  by  the  undeniable  facts 
of  history.  That  beautiful  love  of  country,  that  sublime 
devotion  to  her  institutions  which  constitutes  bulwarks  of 
national  defense  more  powerful  than  iron,  brass,  or  stone, 
was  not  an  inmate  of  his  breast.  It  electrified  all  hearts 
but  his.  It  ennobled  and  glorified  all  classes  save  that 
which  made  merchandise  of  the  country's  woes  and  traf- 
ficked for  a  hundred  per  cent,  of  profit  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  a  deluge  of  blood.  The  father  left  his  broken- 
hearted home ;  the  son  and  the  brother,  in  the  brightness 
of  youth,  took  his  last  farewells  of  fainting  kindred;  the 
armies  were  filled  with  ardent,  hopeful  lives  as  food  for  the 
leaden  hail,  the  bayonet,  and  the  grave.  Flesh  and  blood 
volunteered,  or  if  the  precious  ties  of  home  and  loved  ones 
overmastered  the  patriotic  will,  the  draft,  the  unrelenting- 
draft,  replenished  the  ranks  of  war  and  listened  to  no  bar- 
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gains  ill  behalf  of  the  hearthstones  which  it  made  desolate 
forever. 

But  while  the  soldier  stood  on  the  outermost  brink  of 
danger,  while  he  walked  on  the  perilous  ridge  of  battle,  the 
men  of  many  millions  parted  not  w^ith  one  dollar  with 
which  to  pay  and  feed  him  at  his  post  of  death  until  their 
remorseless  terms  were  complied  with.  Money  was  no 
volunteer ;  nor  did  the  fatal  wheel  of  conscription  wrench 
it  from  the  hands  of  its  sordid  masters.  It  heard  the  be- 
seeching voice  of  the  government  with  a  dull,  indifferent 
ear.  It  laid  still  in  its  vaults  and  dens  watching  for  its 
prey  and  its  profits.  It  witnessed  a  devotion  and  a  sacri- 
fice in  this  land  more  universal  and  unselfish  than  ever 
before  illuminated  the  pages  of  time,  and  its  metallic  heart 
alone  remained  cold  and  unmoved  under  the  heat  of  the 
fiery  blaze.  "While  the  armies  moved  on  and  the  lamps  of 
dear  and  valuable  lives  went  out  on  the  ghastly  field  and 
in  the  hushed  stillness  of  the  hospital,  almost  like  the  in- 
numerable stars  fading  away  at  dawn  in  the  sky,  the  spirit 
of  Mammon,  the  least  erect  of  all  that  fell  from  heaven, 
crouched  in  the  rear  and  pursued  his  calling  and  drove  his 
fell  contracts.  He  brooded  over  his  treasures  until  the  ca- 
lamities of  life,  of  homes,  and  of  families  swelled  them  into 
twofold  proportions.  In  the  midst  of  the  mighty  throngs 
such  as  the  eye  of  man  hath  not  seen  in  all  the  ages  that 
are  gone  in  the  shadowy  past,  pressing  forward  to  save  the 
emblems  and  the  unity  of  the  Republic,  he  was  doling  out 
to  them  as  they  passed  into  the  tempest  one  dollar  and  ex- 
torting their  obligations  for  more  than  two. 

If  the  sons  of  toil  and  moderate  means  could  afibrd  their 
lives  and  the  widowhood  and  orphanage  of  their  homes 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  Union,  how  much  more  could  the 
masters  of  w^ealth  afibrd  to  divide  their  substance  and  give 
of  their  abundance  in  the  same  great  cause  !  The  duty  of 
the  citizen  is  in  proportion  to  the  protection  which  he  re- 
ceives. The  capitalist  has  the  benefit  of  government  more 
than  the  humble  laborer,  who  has  little  to  be  guarded  by 
the  law.  To  the  bondholder  much  had  been  given.  The 
government,  in  its  prosperity,  had  fostered  him  with  its 
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blessings.  He  had  become  by  its  nurture  as  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  earth  in  affluence  and  splendor,  and  over  all 
his  gains  and  accumulations  the  government  held  a  sleep- 
less guardianship,  and  assured  him  the  enjoyment  of  his 
wealth  in  safety.  But  when  the  deadly  peril  of  dissolution 
came  upon  us,  no  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  that  govern- 
ment, no  generous  or  just  recognition  of  its  protecting  hand, 
animated  the  hard  and  bitter  selfishness  of  hoarded  capital. 
It  relied  upon  the  people  to  uphold  a  cause  of  more  abso- 
lute value  to  it  than  to  any  other  interest.  They  who  now 
hold  our  bonds  not  only  depended  upon  the  patriotism  of 
others  to  maintain  the  shaken  foundations  of  the  Republic, 
under  whose  care  they  had  waxed  so  fat  and  strong,  but 
they  turned  the  great  and  sacred  occasion  to  traffic,  and 
multiplied  their  possessions.  Neither  the  money  nor  the 
money-changers  came  forth  to  the  conflict.  Hearts  bound- 
ing with  warm  affections  and  brains  filled  with  visions  of 
peaceful  and  happy  years  sprang  uj)  from  every  little  spot, 
from  away  up  in  the  dark  pines  of  Maine  to  the  far-off 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  gave  all  that  God  en- 
abled them  to  give.  They  were  taken,  and  the.  brokers  of 
the  nation's  credit  were  left.  The  throbbing  pulse  is  still 
and  the  bright  eye  is  dark ;  but  above  and  around  the 
graves  of  heroes  who  died  for  glory  and  not  for  gain,  spec- 
ulation is  busy,  reaping  its  double  harvest  from  the  hal- 
lowed blood  which  they  shed. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  feature  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  national  debt  which  demands  consideration  in 
this  connection.  The  system  of  flagrant  injustice  which  I 
have  thus  far  exposed  has  its  final  and  fitting  climax.  I 
have  shown  the  enormous  speculation  made  in  the  purchase 
of  the  bonds — a  clear  profit  of  over  fifteen  hundred  millions. 
I  have  demonstrated  that  this  vast  sum  is  absolutely  so 
much  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  for  nothing  ever  paid 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  bondholder.  But  was  greed  and 
cunning  and  malignant  avarice  content  with  this  stu- 
pendous plunder?  Did  shame,  or  remorse,  or  honor, 
or  forbearance  seize  the  obdurate  heart  of  capital  and 
arrest    it    in    its    career    of   merciless    exactions?      Did 
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the  nature  of  Shy  lock  relent  or  the  edge  of  his  knife 
grow  dull  when  the  consideration  of  his  bond  was  ten- 
dered twofold  in  the  Venetian  court?  I^ot  so.  There 
was  one  more  blow  to  be  struck  at  the  victim ;  there 
was  one  more  stab  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  helpless 
cause  of  labor.  The  usurer,  w^ith  all  his  gains,  his  bonus, 
and  his  usuries,  still  withheld  his  money  from  the  aid  of 
his  government  until  its  bonds  were  placed  in  his  hands  as 
so  much  property  exempt  by  law  from  taxation.  The  ad- 
vantage which  he  took  of  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment not  onl}^  doubled  his  estate,  but  released  it  also  from 
all  future  burdens  in  its  support.  This  wrong  upon  the 
people  is  such  an  aggravation  of  their  other  injuries  in 
this  connection  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  in  terms 
of  moderation.  It  is  a  crying,  burning  infamy.  Taxation 
stalks  up  and  down  all  the  land  with  hungry,  ravishing 
strides,  like  some  famished  beast  of  prey,  and  commits  its 
ravages  on  every  substance  save  that  which  is  richest.  It 
pursues  every  footstep,  and  haunts  all  the  humble  and  ob- 
scure ways  and  w^ants  of  the  people.  It  knows  no  sleep 
nor  rest  from  weariness  or  surfeit.  Its  hard,  tithing  hand 
is  laid  on  every  moment  of  life's  journey,  from  the  cradle 
of  the  children  born  to  toil  and  of  toiling  parents  to  their 
graves  in  the  closing  twilight  of  old  age.  There  is  no 
sign  on  the  door-posts  of  the  poor  to  guard  away  the  angel 
of  extortion  from  their  homes.  The  tax-gatherer  is  as  ever- 
present  as  the  breath  of  the  pestilence  when  cities  and  na- 
tions "  wail  its  stroke."  He  goes  with  the  husbandman  to 
the  counter  of  the  merchant,  and  there  gathers  in  for  the 
bondholder  on  every  purchase  made  for  the  necessities  of  a 
family.  The  shirtings,  the  flannels,  the  calicoes,  the  mus- 
lins, the  delaines,  the  bonnets,  the  hose,  the  cassimeres,  the 
casinettes,  the  boots,  the  shoes,  the  buttons,  the  thread,  the 
needles,  the  pins,  the  hooks  and  eyes,  and  the  eyelets,  have 
all  been  taxed  from  forty  to  two  hundred  per  cent. ;  and 
the  amount  paid  upon  them  has  been  put  in  their  price  for 
the  consumer  finally  to  pay.  The  collector  of  revenue 
w^alks  by  the  side  of  the  farmer  in  his  daily  labor,  and 
reaps  a  golden  income  for  the  holders  of  a  spurious  debt 
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from  the  plowshare,  the  hoe,  the  sickle,  the  scythe,  the 
reaping-machine,  and  the  mower ;  the  wrought-iron  finish 
of  the  wagon,  the  chains,  the  clasps,  the  buckles,  and  the 
bridle-bits  of  the  harness ;  the  iron  teeth  of  the  harrow,  the 
many-tined  forks,  the  grain-sliovels,  and  the  shoes  on  the 
horse's  feet.  He  goes  into  the  shop  of  the  mechanic,  and 
puts  a  twofold  tariff  price  on  the  saws,  the  augers,  the 
knives,  the  planes,  the  anvils,  the  hammers,  the  tongs, 
and  all  the  utensils  of  those  who  work  in  wood  and 
brass  and  iron.  He  sits  down  at  meal-time  with  the 
laborer  at  his  table,  and  points  out  to  him  that  his 
knife  and  fork  and  his  unpretending  plates  have  cost 
him  double  because  of  the  bondholder's  demands  upon 
them  before  they  came  into  use.  The  coffee,  and  sugar, 
and  tea  at  this  frugal  board  have  paid  their  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  government,  and  the  very  salt 
that  savors  the  bread  and  meat  of  the  people,  and  the  coal 
which  warms  their  humble  abodes,  are  enhanced  in  their 
prices  by  the  present  system  of  tariff  taxation  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  their 
real  intrinsic  value.  Water  itself,  the  flowing  fountains  of 
life,  without  which  human  nature  sinks  and  dies,  is  not 
free.  The  pump  with  its  machinery,  the  windlass  with  its 
chains  that  control  the  wells,  and  the  buckets  which  come 
and  go  from  the  springs,  and  the  cups  from  which  thirst  is 
at  last  quenched,  all  stand  their  levy  of  an  exorbitant  per 
cent.  ISTor  is  this  insatiable  system  any  respecter  of  persons 
after  it  leaves  and  passes  by  the  proud,  the  rich,  and  the 
exalted.  The  soldier  who  has  left  an  arm  on  the  field  of 
battle,  has  no  exemption  in  behalf  of  the  labor  of  the  hand 
which  remains.  It  toils  as  best  it  can  to  be  ready  for  the 
demands  of  the  tax-gatherer,  while  the  other  lies  perishing 
in  the  ground  far  away  where  swept  the  stormy  and  head- 
long charge  under  the  bright  folds  of  the  blessed  flag.  The 
pallid  and  stricken  widow  in  her  lowly  tenement  of  sorrow 
and  bereavement,  knows  not  the  abatement  of  one  farthing 
on  the  part  of  the  revenue  official  or  the  laws  of  Congress 
because  of  her  irreparable  sacrifice  ;  the  sacrifice  of  him. 
w^ho  made  life  warm  and  beautiful  to  her,  but  who  now 
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sleeps  in  some  distant  spot  with  bis  cherished  face  turned 
"upward  toward  the  flowers  that  bloom  over  him.  The 
child  bereft  of  a  father's  guiding  a-nd  sustaining  care  by 
the  fierce  havoc  of  war  finds  no  privilege  for  its  earnings 
and  possessions  against  the  grasp  of  taxation.  The  veteran 
of  the  entire  conflict,  who  has  returned  to  finish  the  jour- 
ney of  life  upon  one  leg,  pays  tribute  to  the  government 
and  to  the  owner  of  exempted  bonds  o^i  the  very  crutches 
which  bear  him  in  pain  along  our  streets. 

And  when  the  citizen  of  this  ill-governed  land,  whether 
be  has  been  a  soldier  in  the  field  or  a  laborer  at  home, 
passes  away  from  this  scene  of  treadmill 'slavery  he  invokes 
in  vain  the  shelter  of  the  tomb.  Between  the  chamber 
that  was  darkened  for  the  closing  moments  and  the  quiet 
cemetery  on  the  hill,  his  unburied  remains  are  made  to  pay 
tribute  for  the  brief  passage.  The  snowy  shroud  that 
covers  him  up  for  his  long  sleep,  and  the  cofiin  and  the 
screws,  and  the  screw-driver  which  fastens  down  the  lid 
over  the  still,  cold  face,  have  all  paid  taxes  which  now  fall 
on  the  earnings  of  the  dead  within.  And  when  all  is  over, 
and  friends  turn  away  and  leave  him  alone  forever  in  his 
.dark  and  narrow  bed,  the  oflicer  of  the  revenue  still  plies 
bis  trade  in  the  midst  of  the  broken  household.  The  let- 
ters of  administration,  the  bond,  the  inventory,  the  bill  of 
sale,  the  sale,  the  report,  all  pay  toll  to  privileged  wealth 
as  the  estate  proceeds  to  final  settlement.  The  tombstone, 
if  one  is  raised,  concludes  this  dismal  drama  by  paying  a 
heavy  tax  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  w^atch  as  a  loving' 
memorial  over  the  dust  that  reposes  below. 

In  this  terrible,  minute,  and  universal  manner  of  visita- 
tion, there  was  extracted  from  the  labor  of  this  country 
during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  sum  of 
$366,923,402  for  the  support  of  the  federal  government 
and  the  further  enrichment  of  a  frightful  monopoly.  The 
heavy  load  of  state,  county,  and  municipal  taxation  rests 
upon  the  same  industrial  classes.  To  uphold  the  thirty- 
seven  local  governments  into  which  this  Union  is  divided, 
and  the  still  smaller  corporations  of  cities  and  counties  and 
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townships  under  them,  is  costing  the  American  people  an 
additional  amount  of  $250,000,000  per  annum.  Thus  for 
each  seed-time  and  harvest  of  the  revolving  year  the  toil- 
ing men  and  women  of  this  Kepublic  pour  into  the  coffers 
of  taxation  the  vast  aggregate  of  $616,923,402. 

Annual  federal  taxation ^306,923,402 

Annual  State  and  local  taxation 250,000,000 

Total  per  annum $G1G,923,402 

There  is  no  language  within  the  scope  of  the  human 
tongue  that  can  exaggerate  the  overwhelming  significance 
of  these  reliable  figures.  The  great  fact  stands  out  with 
the  awful  distinctness  of  a  mountain  upon  a  plain  that  no 
people  beneath  the  circle  of  the  sun,  between  the  two  poles 
of  this  fertile  globe,  are  taxed  so  deeply  upon  the  earnings 
of  their  hands  as  this  people  whose  representatives  we  are. 
The  ofiicial  statistics  of  the  "^ve  great  powers  of  Europe 
and  of  all  the  withered  and  ancient  realms  of  Asia  and 
Egypt  bear  constant  witness  to  this  dreadful  truth.  The 
submissive  subjects  of  the  oldest  and  w^ealthiest  kingdoms 
and  empires  of  the  earth  are  not  so  heavily  laden  as  the 
citizens  of  this  young,  free  nation,  and  they  walk  more 
erect  in  the  presence  of  their  task-masters.  - 

Sir,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  standing  in  the  presence  of 
these  mighty  facts,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  how 
shall  I  characterize  that  policy  which  makes  free  from  all 
tax  or  tribute  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  property  of  the 
United  States — property  that  cost  less  by  one-half  than  any 
other  to  obtain  it,  yields  double  the  interest  elsewhere  de- 
rived, and  is  ow^ned  by  those  wdio  dwell  in  the  palaces  of 
the  land  ?  With  what  patience  shall  I  speak  of  those  who 
stand  idl}^  by  and  behold  the  long  processions  of  industry 
filing  out  to  their  daily  task  ;  who  look  on  wath  folded 
arms  of  indolence  while  school-houses  are  erected  and 
highways  built ;  who,  out  of  their  easily  and  ill-gotten 
millions,  contribute  not  a  farthing  to  their  State  or  their 
local  burdens  ;  who  were  treading  soft  carpets,  reclining 
upon  couches  of  down,  and  banqueting  upon  smiles  and 
"wine  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  while  from  the  sweat  of 
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the  laborer's  brow,  alone  and  unaided,  flowed  the  following 
streams  of  federal  expenditure : 

Civil  service  and  miscellaneous $56,474,061  53 

Pensions  and  Indians 35,519,544  84 

War  Department 78,501,990  61 

Navy  Department 20,000,757  97 

Interest  on  public  debt 130,694,242  80 

Premium  of  7-30  United  States  treasury  notes 300,000  00 

Total,  exclusive  of  loans '.$321,490,597  75 

Am  I  told  that  the  bondholder  pays  a  tax  on  his  income? 
If  every  dollar  is  collected  which  is  due  by  law,  it  will  not 
.amount  to  the  trifling  sum  of  $7,000,000  a  year.  The  en- 
tire tax  on  all  the  incomes  and  salaries  of  the  United  States 
together,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  is  only  $34,791,856.  Of  this  sum,  the 
bondholder  has  paid  not  over  the  pitiful  sum  of  §3,000,000 
as  his  miserable  contribution  toward  a  revenue  of.  over 
$600,000,000  raised  by  the  universal  exertions  of  the  peo- 
ple. Every  other  income  is  assessed  as  well,  and  every- 
thing else  in  the  land  besides.  It  is  now  said  in  many 
quarters  that  even  this  contemptible  levy  upon  the  bonds 
should  be  abolished.  ]^ot  so.  Let  it  stand.  ^N'ot  for  its 
value,  but  to  illustrate  human  meanness;  not  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  single  drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  revenue  drawn 
from  the  busy  hands  of  labor,  but  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  despicable  the  rich  man's  mite  appears  in  the  con- 
trast; not  that  it  amounts  to  more  than  a  miserly  and 
imperceptible  item  in  the  gigantic  general  account,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  proving,  by  this  beggarly  exception,  the 
disgraceful  truth,  that  the  rich  owner  of  bonds  is  substan- 
tially free  from  taxation,  as  the  law  declares  him  to  be. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  demonstrate  how  much 
the  public  treasury  has  lost,  and,  correspondingly,  how 
much  the  burdens  of  the  people  have  been  increased  by 
this  exemption  of  the  bondholder  from  the  common  duty 
of  assisting  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  government.  In 
order  to  raise  the  $600,000,000  necessary  for  county,  State, 
and  national  purposes,  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  assess- 
ments are  over  two  per  cent. — two  dollars  on  the  hundred. 
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in  the  familiar  language  of  tJie  farmer.  Taking  the  entire 
taxable  property  of  the  country  as  a  basis  of  calculation, 
and  two  per  cent,  upon  it  all  will  not  yield  the  revenue 
which  is  annually  collected.  But  assuming  safely  that 
low  rate,  we  find  that  our  bonded  debt,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  a  few  evenings  since,  in  a  public 
address,  stated  at  $2,100,000,000,  escapes  annually  a  just 
tax,  according  to  the  load  imposed  upon  other  property,  of 
$42,000,000.  If  we  seek  the  average  time  that  this  privilege 
has  been  running,  it  will  be  determined  at  about  '^ve  years. 
The  loss  thus  sustained  in  these  -Q^ve  years  by  the  treasury  in 
taxes  withheld  by  the  bondholding  class,  and  necessarily 
made  up  by  the  laboring  class,  swells,  by  the  simplest  rules 
•of  arithmetic,  into  the  immense  sum  of  $210,000,000.  This 
amount,  therefore,  may  also  be  added  to  that  long  and 
heavy  column  of  clear  gain  and  profit  on  the  purchase  of 
the  bonds  which  I  have  already  portrayed.  "When  prop- 
erty is  w^ithdrawn  from  the  support  of  the  government 
which  affords  it  protection,  its  value  is  increased  exactly  to 
the  extent  of  the  burdens  which  it  escapes.  Thus  the 
bondholder  widens  the  margin  of  his  riches  by  every  dol- 
lar of  taxes  which  he  ought  to  pay,  but  which  is  given  to 
him  by  an  iniquitous  and  unrighteous  law.  I  know  not 
how  much  will  be  borne  by  the  laboring  interests  of  this 
country;  but  if  this  dark  and  overshadowing  crime  em- 
braced in  our  present  financial  policy  shall  long  be  tol- 
erated, then  let  the  laboring  man  of  America  welcome  his 
slavery  in  name  as  he  will  have  already  done  in  reality. 

But  there  is  yet  one  more  provision  of  law,  closely  inci- 
cident  to  the  creation  of  the  public  debt,  which  claims  a 
conspicuous  place  in  this  review^  of  wrongs  and  evils.  The 
bonus,  the  usury,  the  freedom  from  taxation,  were  not  con- 
tent with  their  powerful  triumvirate  of  unholy  speculation 
until  they  added  to  it  the  privilege  of  banking  by  the  bond- 
holder on  his  bonds.  Bonds  for  which  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar  have  been  paid,  which  bear  a  usurious  interest  of  six 
per  cent,  in  gold,  and  escape  all  burdens,  are  made  the  basis 
of  a  circulating  medium  which  again  in  turn  pours  its  deep 
and  swift  streams  of  naked  profit  into  the  laps  of  their 
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owners.  There  are  at  this  moment  lying  in  the  vaults  of 
the  treasury  in  this  city  ^339,480,100  worth  of  the  bond- 
holders' cheaply  procured  possessions.  They  are  there  as- 
security  for  the  circulation  of  a  little  more  than  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  currency.  They  pay  no  taxes,  and  yield 
an  annual  golden  interest  of  $20,368,806,  which  are  taken 
directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  and  placed  directly 
in  the  pockets  of  the  banking  bondholders.  Upon  the 
$300,000,000  circulation  issued  on  these  bonds,  bankers 
realize,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  ten  per  cent,  in  gold  on  their 
loans.  Their  deposits  may  safely  be  reckoned  equal  to 
their  issues,  and  the  profits  on  them  at  least  six  per  cent, 
in  gold.  The  account,  therefore,  of  the  bondholding  banker 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  its  best  face,  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

The  cost  of  $339,480,100  of  bonds  now  on  file  in  the 

Treasury  Department,  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.. .-$169, 740,050 
On  this  actual  investment  he  is  authorized  to  issue  cir- 
culation   300,000,000 

Ten  per  cent,  profit  on  circulation 30,000,000 

Amount  of  deposits. 300,000,000 

Six  per  cent,  profit  on  deposits 18,000,000 

Annual  interest  on  the  bonds  in  the  treasury. 20,368,806 

Annual  exemption  from  taxes 6,789,602 

Add  together  the  profits  on  circulation  and  deposits,  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  the  taxes  saved,  and  the  plainest 
mind  in  the  land  Avill  perceive  that  the  banking  wealth  of 
the  country  is  realizing  the  enormous  annual  gain  of 
$75,158,408  upon  an  original  investment  of  less  than  one  . 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  the  crush- 
ing payment  made  by  the  people  to  a  privileged  class  in  order 
to  obtain  a  circulating  medium  from  their  government  with 
w^hich  to  carry  on  the  trade  and  business  of  life. 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  both  parties  and  creeds  to  sift 
and  weigh  my  statements.  I  assail  a  system,  not  individ- 
uals. I  attack  the  principle  and  not  the  men  engaged  in 
banking.  If  any  page  of  the  world's  financial  history  has 
hitherto  been  blurred  and  stained  by  an  outrage  of  such 
hideous  proportions  as  this,  my  eyes  have  failed  to  discover 
it  and  my  ears  have  not  heard  its  damning  story.     Nor 
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lias  any  living  monarchy  of  to-day,  in  all  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth,  a  rank  of  nobility,  its  haughtiest  and  its 
loftiest,  which  so  wantonly  preys  upon  the  industrial  masses 
and  so  ravages  their  workshops,  their  vineyards,  and  their 
corn-lields  as  this  privileged  class  whose  daily  doings  are 
in  our  midst.  There  is  not  a  dukedom  in  England  whose 
grants  from  the  crown  are  so  rich  as  the  donations  made 
by  the  present  American  policy  to  the  bondholders.  There 
is  not  an  earldom  whose  franchises  are  as  great  as. the 
American  bankers.  The  new^  nobles  of  France  under  the 
present  empire  acquired  unfounded  fortunes  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Bourbons  not  so  easily  nor  so  suddenly  as  the  favor- 
ites of  legislation  have  here  achieved  by  the  oppression  of 
labor. 

Sir,  I  have  thus  far  carried  and  considered  the  manner 
in  which  the  debt  of  the  nation  was  created  and  the  system 
of  wonderful  and  amazing  injustice  which  has  sprung  up 
from  the  laws  upon  which  it  is  founded.  The  painting  has 
been  but  feeble  and  unworthy  of  the  great  theme,  but  the 
picture  is  nevertheless  repulsive  and  revolting,  because  it 
has  been  drawn  with  fidelity  to  the  facts.  It  presents  a 
sinister  and  shocking  aspect  to  the  tax-payer.  It  stands 
revealed  as  a  baleful  monster.  The  sight  of  it  extorts  a 
•desperate  cry  for  relief.  It  can  not  and  will  not  be  borne; 
but  shall  w^e  therefore  attempt  to  build  the  city  of  our 
refuge  from  this  distress  upon  the  shifting  quicksands  of 
repudiation  ?  Mighty  wrongs  and  the  galling  sense  of  ex- 
treme injustice  have  driven  many  honest  minds  to  embrace 
-this  fearful  doctrine,  and  much  more  may  yet  follow  with  the 
same  disastrous  tendency.  The  issue  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  party  in  power.  I  am  not  for  repudiation.  I  see  in  it 
neither  safety  nor  honor.  The  party  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber has  always  gloried  in  its  obedience  to  constitutions,  to 
laws,  and  to  contracts.  We  were  not  in  favor  of  repudi- 
ating one-half  of  the  pay  of  the  soldier  and  sailor,  when 
it  w^as  done  during  the  war,  by  compelling  them  to  take 
^lepreciated  paper  instead  of  the  contract  price  for  their 
perilous  services.  Our  record  has  no  tarnish  such  as  blights 
.and  mildews  that  of  the  majority  of  this  House.     If  repudi- 
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ation  shall  hereafter  come,  to  dishonor  our  name  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  will  be  because  the  now  dominant  party 
continuously  and  persistently  enables  the  creditor  class, 
the  bondholding  monopoly,  to  violate  their  part  of  the 
contract  and  to  plunder  the  people  to  an  unbearable  extent. 
There  are  two  contracting  parties  on  this  subject.  I  im- 
plore you  who  on  this  floor  represent  the  bondholder's  vast 
pretensions  to  advise  him  to  stay  within  the  bounds  of  the 
law.  Tell  him  that  the  advantages  which  the  law  actually 
gives  him  are  so  stupendous  that  the  people  will  not  suffer 
him  to  break  over  it  in  order  to  obtain  more.  Tell 
liim  to  keep  his  part  of  the  compact  with  scrupulous 
faith.  Tell  him  that  if  he  releases  himself  from  its 
obligations  he  also  releases  the  other  party.  Say  to 
liim  that  this  is  a  settled  rule  of  law  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  world.  Say  to  him  that  they  who  enforce 
contracts  must  first  fulfill  contracts  ;  that  if  he  repudiates 
the  restraints  of  the  law,  it  will  not  then  be  repudiation  for 
the  tax-payer  to  refuse  obedience  ;  that  his  default  will 
cure  the  defalcation  of  the  other  party  ;  and  that  if  he 
continues  to  overleap  the  legal  barriers  which  surround  him 
the  people  w^ill  at  last  arise  and  drive  him  out  as  they  would 
a  marauding  wolf  from  amid  their  folds  and  flocks.  Tell 
him  all  these  things  in  order  that  he  may  do  his  duty  in 
sustaining  the  public  credit  and  in  averting  this  calamity. 
Cease  your  lectures  to  this  side  of  the  chamber  and  turn 
your  labors  to  that  quarter  where  repudiation  has  already 
commenced.  The  people  are  true  ;  it  is  capital  that  is 
faithless.  The  people  are  sincere  and  generous  ;  it  is  priv- 
ileged wealth  that  is  selfish  and  unscrupulous.  The 
honor  of  the  country  may  be  preserved,  but  it  must  be 
done  by  both  parties  to  the  covenant  and  not  by  one 
alone. 

Sir,  holding  as  I  do  that  the  people  are  willing  to  abide 
by  their  actual  obligations,  to  make  an  honest  settlement 
with  their  creditors,  and  to  pay  every  dollar  that  they  justly 
owe,  it  is  very  obvious  that  there  remains  still  a  great  and 
fundamental  question  to  be  considered.  It  remains,  for 
the  purposes  of  my  argument,  to  ascertain  clearly  and  dis- 
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tiiictlj  what  the  contract  is  and  where  its  true  interpreta- 
tion places  the  rights  of  parties  under  it.  There  are  great 
evils  connected  with  it  when  justly  interpreted,  but  the 
worst  of  those  w^hich  I  have  pointed  out  arise  from  its  false 
construction  by  that  political  party  which  now  controls  pub- 
lic affairs.  I  propose  to  try  that  pernicious  construction  by 
the  correct  law  of  the  case. 

There  are  four  different  plans  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  now  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  first  and  prime 
favorite  with  the  bondholding  capitalist  is  the  present  sys- 
tem. He  wishes  no  change  at  all.  His  exact  views  were 
reflected  in  the  inaugural  of  the  executive  on  the  4th  day 
of  last  March.  The  payment  of  the  debt  in  coin,  with  no 
reduction  of  interest  or  departure  from  the  policy  hitherto 
prevailing,  was  then  declared  to  be  the  chief  corner-stone 
of  the  new  administration.  The  President  spoke  under  the 
inspiration  and  in  the  powerful  interest  of  unscrupulous 
wealth,  and  against  the  equality  and  the  rights  of  labor. 
He  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  heartless  monopoly,  and 
against  the  lowly  and  the  poor.  He  reared  the  banner  of 
extortion  over  all  the  realms  of  industry.  He  declared 
himself  the  advocate  of  those  who  gather  in  from  the  peo- 
ple what  they  never  paid  out  to  the  government.  He 
knew,  or  should  have  known,  that  the  government  had  re- 
ceived less  than  fourteen  hundred  millions  for  the  sale  of 
its  bonds,  as  I  have  shown.  In  the  interest  of  fraud  and 
usury,  he  announced  a  plan  by  which,  if  adhered  to,  the 
toiling  tax-payers  will  be  compelled  to  pay  for  that  less 
than  fourteen  hundred  millions  the  almost  incalculable  sum 
of  $4,470,918,930 — an  amount  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  en- 
tire property  of  the  United  States ;  an  amount  more  than 
three  times  as  large,  by  actual  computation,  as  the  advance- 
ment made  by  the  purchasers  of  bonds  when  the  nation 
was  bowed  down  in  despair  for  the  want  of  money.  This 
illimitable  scheme  of  plunder  proclaimed  by  the  executive 
is  destitute  of  the  slightest  support  either  in  equity  or  in 
law.  Is  it  equitable  to  compel  a  patriotic,  self-sacrificing 
people  to  pay  the  national  debt  nearly  four  times  over  to  a 
privileged  class  who  never  sacrificed  one  drop  of  blood,  one 
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dollar  of  money,  or  one  moment's  ease,  to  hold  fast  the  un- 
broken boundaries  of  the  Republic?  That  it  is  not  legal, 
I  will  presently  demonstrate. 

The  second  plan,  in  the  order  of  my  consideration,  is  of 
more  recent  origin.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  laid  his  report 
on  our  tables.  It  announces  a  small  deviation  from  the 
present  system.  There  is  an  attempt  to  lead  the  laborer 
into  the  belief  that  something  at  last  is  to  be  done  for  his 
benefit.  The  principle  of  funding  is  introduced  and  strongly 
urged.  It  is  gilded  over  with  the  proposition  to  place  the 
rate  of  interest  at  four  and  one-half  per  cent.     He  says : 

"  The  five-twenty  bonds,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$1,602,671,100,  are  either  payable  or  will  soon  become  pay- 
able." 

This  constitutes  over  three-fourths  of  our  bonded  debt, 
even  at  its  fictitious  face.  The  importance,  therefore,  of 
its  payment  is  at  once  apparent.  The  plan  of  the  Sec- 
retary reaches  only  $1,200,000,000  of  this  amount,  and 
for  the  remainder  he  advances  no  theory.  Let  us  exam- 
ine, however,  how  the  tax-payer  wdll  be  affected  by 
what  he  does  suggest.  The  provision  wdiich  he  asks  is 
that  new  bonds  be  issued  payable  in  coin — $400,000,000  due 
in  tAventy  years,  $400,000,000  due  in  twenty-five  years,  and 
$400,000,000  due  in  thirty  years;  that  these  bonds  shall  be. 
exchanged  for  those  now  outstanding,  and  that  they  bear 
interest  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  gold. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  funding  the  debt  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.  I  call  upon  each  one  wdio  hears  me  to 
make  a  calculation.  By  this  plan,  at  the  end  of  thirty 
3'ears,  when  the  last  installment  falls  due,  the  people  w\\\ 
have  paid,  in  gold  interest,  the  sum  of  $1,350,000,000,  being 
$150,000,000  more  than  the  principal  which  is  thus  funded, 
without  reducing  the  principal  a  single  farthing  or  having 
a  single  cent  of  their  hard  earnings  applied  to  its  payment. 
This  policy  signifies  the  repeated  satisfaction  of  the  debt 
w^ithout  ever  effecting  a  release  from  its  unending  demands. 
After  a  bondage  of  thirty  years  the  labor  of  the  country, 
will  be  no  nearer  a  land  of  liberty  and  rest  than  it  is  now. 
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After  thirty  years  of  ceaseless  exertion  the  people  will 
still  be  in  a  wilderness  of  taxation  as  thick  and  dense  as 
that  in  which  they  wander  and  mourn  to-da3\  The  mort- 
gage of  the  bondholder  on  all  their  homes  and  farms  and 
lloeks  and  herds  will  yet  remain  exactly  as  heavy  as  it  is 
at  this  hour.  Their  children  and  their  children's  children 
will  grow  up  around  them  subject  to  the  same  undimin- 
ished burdens;  their  estates  will  descend  to  their  posterity 
loaded  by  the  same  incumbrances  that  now  rest  upon  them. 
The  debt  will  become  a  permanency  as  a  lasting  investment 
for  idle  capital  pensioned  on  the  industry  of  the  nation. 
Its  final  liquidation  is  not  contemplated  nor  desired  by 
those  who  own  our  bonds  and  control  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration.  Interest,  interest,  with  its  cease- 
less, silent,  frightful  accumulations,  will  compel  the  tax- 
payer to  pay  it  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  it  will  never 
be  canceled.  The  principle  of  funding  establishes  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  of  gold  for  the  bondholder  and  an  eternity 
of  hopeless  toil  for  the  people.  It  is  the  doom  of  slavery 
as  absolute  and  perfect  as  ever  wrung  unpaid,  reluctant  la- 
bor from  any  race  of  any  color  or  kindred.  It  is  the  whip, 
the  scourge  with  which  cruel  and  unrelenting  task-masters, 
from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  will  drive  the 
American  laborer  to  his  daily  servitude.  It  has  long  been 
known  in  England,  and  there  enslaves  the  multitude  and 
supports  the  nobility  in  indolence  and  luxury.  It  is  as 
fixed  and  permanent,  too,  as  the  British  monarchy  itself, 
and  Avill  come  to  no  speedier  end.  Its  introduction  into 
our  laws  will  create  a  rank  of  American  nobility  founded 
upon  wealth  and  fix  the  badge  of  serfdom  upon  the  in- 
dustrious citizen.  It  will  totally  subvert  the  entire  spirit, 
meaning,  and  purposes  of  our  institutions.  They  were 
made  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  and  not  to  enrich  and  elevate  the  favored  few.  The 
funding  system,  therefore,  I  hold  to  be  the  worst  known  in 
financial  history.     It  will  never  receive  my  support. 

I  come  next,  however,  to  present  a  third  vray  in  which 
iTiany  minds  now  concur  in  thinking  that  the  national  debt 
might,  with  entire  justice,  be  met.     I  approach  now  the 
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ideas  of  plain  and  honest  people,  who  believe  that  the  cap- 
italist who  made  no  sacrifices  for  his  country  should  re- 
ceive no  more  than  his  own;  that  he  should  have  no  vast 
and  swelling  speculation  upon  what  he  advanced  to  his 
government,  when  every  other  class  advanced  so  much 
more  than  he  did  ;  that  he  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  public 
charity;  that  the  mighty  bounties  wdiich  I  have  pointed 
out  should  not  be  bestowed  upon  him ;  that  he  has  no 
claims  to  be  fed  as  a  pensioner,  and  that  if  he  was  paid 
back  exactly  w^hat  his  bonds  cost  him,  with  lawful  interest 
on  that  amount,  he  should  be  fully  and  amply  content. 
This  would  be  thorough  and  absolute  equity,  and  might 
lawfully  be  done  under  the  contract. 

On  the  chancery  side  of  the  court,  there  is  always  relief 
to  be  found  against  an  extortionate  transaction.  This  is  a 
well-known  principle  between  private  individuals.  It  will 
hold  good  also  in  behalf  of  a  whole  people.  They  have 
been  imposed  upon  and  defrauded  in  the  creation  of  the 
debt,  and  they  may  justly  and  without  breach  of  the  contract 
appeal  to  the  great  equities  of  the  case.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  principle,  the  debt  diminishes  and  shrivels  away  at 
once  to  comparatively  narrow  proportions.  My  calcula- 
tions already  made  demonstrate  how  much  of  it  is  fiction, 
existing  on  paper  alone  and  destitute  of  consideration. 
The  day  may  now  draw  near  when  the  usurer  will  gladly 
accept  this  proposition — take  what  alone  is  his  due  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man,  and  ask  leave  to  withdraw  from  the 
great  high  court  of  public  opinion,  where  I  lodge  this  ar- 
raignment, and  w^here  I  plead  for  justice  to  all. 

But  I  now  take  my  stand  on  the  fourth  and  last  plan,, 
which  I  shall  discuss.  It  embraces  the  jiayment  of  the 
debt,  the  relief  of  the  people,  the  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  preservation  of  our  national  honor.  It  is 
contained  in  the  following  upright  and  noble  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Democracy  of  Indiana,  assembled  in  State 
convention,  on  the  8th  day  of  this  month : 

"  That  we  are  willing  to  pay  our  national  debt  in  strict 
compliance  with  our  contracts,  whether  it  was  made  paya- 
ble in  gold  or  greenbacks,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  do  more 
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than  that ;  and  we  declare  that  the  five-twenty  bonds  are 
payable  in  greenbacks  or  their  equivalent ;  and  we  con- 
demn the  policy  of  the  administration,  which  is  squander- 
ing millions  of  money  by  baying  such  bonds  at  a  high  rate 
of  premium,  when  the  government  had  the  clear  right  to 
redeem  them  at  par." 

On  this  doctrine  I  plant  myself,  with  an  absolute  faith  in 
its  legality  and  justice.  The  law  which  authorizes  the 
issue  of  the  national  currency,  here  mentioned,  says  in  very 
plain  and  simple  words  that  it  is  "  legal  tender  for  all  debts? 
public  and  private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest 
on  the  public  debt."  If  the  people,  therefore,  owe  anything 
else  besides  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  the  currency  named  in  this  resolution  is  a  legal  tender 
for  its  payment.  This  is  inevitable  and  conclusive  logic, 
and  calls  for  no  elaboration.  It  is  unanswerable.  It  rises 
at  once  by  a  bare  statement  to  the  full  force  of  a  demon- 
stration. The  bonds  themselves  contain  no  stipulation  on 
their  face  for  gold.  They  appear  as  any  other  contract  to 
be  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  lawful  money. 

This  view  of  the  law  was  not  confined  until  recently  to 
the  party  whose  standard  I  follow.  It  was  very  common 
among  the  leaders,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  majority  on  this 
floor,  until  the  incoming  of  the  present  administration  pro- 
claimed a  new  departure  in  the  interest  of  untaxed  capital.. 
The  senator  from  Indiana  himself  [Mr.  Morton]  was  its  ad- 
vocate, and  the  party  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a 
member  laid  it  down  as  their  creed  in  their  State  conven- 
tion, two  years  ago,  at  Indianapolis.  The  same  position  was 
assumed  by  the  same  party  in  Ohio,  under  the  sanction  of 
one  of  its  senators  [Mr.  Sherman],  so  long  the  chairman 
of  finance  in  the  Senate.  But  who  will  ever  forget  the 
support  which  this  construction  of  the  law  received  here 
in  this  body  ?  Do  you  not  still  hear  the  hot  and  bitter 
eloquence  of  your  greatest  leader?  Do  you  not  freshly 
remember  when  the  trenchant  tongue  of  the  celebrated 
member  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens]  pronounced  here 
in  this  presence  that  any  other  construction  was  a  swindle 
and  a  robbery  ?     The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
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chusetts  [Mr.  Butler]  is  here,  and  can  answer,  if  his  views 
have  changed  into  harmony  with  the  administration.  Sir, 
am  I  not  supported  by  ample  testimony  and  by  many  com- 
petent witnesses?  Though  they  now  fall  oiF  and  abandon 
the  cause  of  the  people,  and  follow  the  banner  of  extortion 
at  the  command  of  the  executive,  yet  the  record  still  sur- 
vives to  show  what  was  their  free,  unbiased  construction 
of  the  contract.  Though  this  House,  in  March  last,  en- 
acted the  wretched  farce  of  attempting  to  inject  a  new 
meaning  into  a  law  then  seven  years  old,  by  declaring, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Schenck],  that  the  whole  debt,  as  it 
appears  on  paper,  was  payable  dollar  for  dollar  in  gold,  yet 
there  stands  the  law,  and  there  stands  its  interpretation  as 
given  by  him,  who,  as  the  then  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  drafted  and  defended  it,  Mr. 
Stevens. 

Mr.  Woodward  :  If  my  friend  from  Indiana  will  excuse 
the  interruption,  I  would  suggest  that  he  does  not  do  ex- 
act justice  to  the  gold  bill.  It  excepts  from  its  operation 
all  debts  wdiere  the  law  of  their  creation  provided  for  pay- 
ment in  currency.  It  did  not  change  the  question  as  to 
the  five-twenties  an  iota. 

Mr.  Yoorhees:  Its  attempt  then  failed.  The  law  stands 
as  it  did  before.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  opinion  as  a  jurist  is  so  valuable,  I  am 
glad  to  know  intends  to  add  the  great  w^eight  of  his 
opinion  to  the  portion  which  I  maintain.  I  thank  him  for 
doing  so. 

The  law%  then,  being  plain  and  beyond  doubt,  vrhat  are 
the  results  which  would  flow  from  its  enforcement?  The 
five-twenty  bonds,  amounting  to  over  sixteen  hundred 
million  dollars,  are  falling  due  now  and  w^ill  continue  to  do 
so  during  the  next  fifteen  years.  An  issue  of  currency  for 
their  payment,  according  to  the  demands  of  trade  and 
business  from  year  to  year,  would  brighten  the  face  of  the 
whole  country  with  joy  and  relief,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  debt  w^ould  be  reduced  to  less  than  five  hundred 
million  dollars.     An   annual  interest  of  over  a  hundred 
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million  dollars  in  gold  will  cease  to  drain  and  impoverish 
the  people.  Three-fourths  of  the  debt  would  be  paid,  and 
the  balance  can  be  encountered  with  hope  and  without  s^^s- 
tematic  oppression. 

Am  I  met  by  the  cry  of  inflation  ?     There  is  not  a  busi- 
ness man  in  the  land  who  does  not  know  that  contraction 
is  now  ruining  and  crushing  every  active  and  legitimate 
interest.     The  voice  of  distress  is  heard  in  every  quarter. 
From  the  West  there  comes  an  appeal  for  an  increase  of 
the  circulating  medium,  strong  and  universal,  and  rising 
high  above  the  confines  of  party  organizations.    The  people 
are  oppressed,  borne  to  the  earth,  and  there  is  a  clamor  for 
relief.     The  Avants  of  the  country,  the  demands  of  trade, 
will  carry  ^1,000,000,000  of  a  circulation,  not  only  without 
injury,  but  with  positive  blessings  to  all  classes  of  business 
and   industry.     This  is   an  increase  of  $300,000,000  over 
the  present  volume.     Let  the  people  have  this  increase  by 
issuing  currency  for  that  amount  of  bonds,  and  their  taxes 
will  commence  diminishing  and  the  prices  of  their  com- 
modities will  go  up.     The  necessity  for  this  large  volume 
of  circulation   is  apparent  in  our  growing  and  swelling 
population.     The  vast  enterprises  which  are  opening  up  and 
redeeming  the  mighty  realms  which  lie  between  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean;  the  great  and 
valuable  staple  products  of  the  "West  and  South,  as  well  as 
the  gigantic  commerce  of  tbe  northern  lakes  and  the  sea- 
boards of  the  East;  the  corn,  the  wheat,  the   cotton,  the 
rice,  the  sugar,  the  tobacco,  the  hogs,  the  mules,  and  the 
cattle    on    thrice   ten    thousand   hills,    and    all   the   other 
myriad    productions    of    agricultural    labor,    will    absorb 
in  the    coming  fifteen   years  an   issue  of  currency  suffi- 
cient to  liquidate  the  five-twenty  bonds.     Railroads  and 
steamboats  will  lift  up  their  giant  heads  to  welcome  the 
refreshing  stream.     Employment  would  flow  in  upon  those 
wdio  now  seek  labor  in  vain.     Households  would  smile 
with  plenty  which  are  now  pining  in  want.     The  toiling 
millions  would  have  money  as  wxll  as  the  untaxed  masters 
of  opulence,  idleness,  and  ill-gotten  treasure.     The  States 
that  lie  in  the  embraces  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
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taries,  from  the  far-ofl'  upper  regions  of  snow  down  to  the 
yellow  groves  of  the  orange,  would  have  a  circulating  me- 
dium for  their  people  as  well  as  the  more  favored  States 
that  lie  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  And,  above 
all  other  blessings,  the  people  would  emerge  from  the 
shackles  of  debt,  no  part  of  which  is  now  being  paid.  The 
loud  pretensions  of  the  administration  on  that  point  can 
best  be  met  by  a  single  statement  which  is  proven  by  the 
record.  The  interest-bearing  debt  when  the  last  adminis- 
tration closed  was  $2,049,975,700.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  stated  it,  a  few  days  ago,  to  be  now  $2,100,000,- 
000 — an  increase  of  $50,024,300.  This  is  a  stubborn  fact. 
"While  taxation  is  mountain  high,  the  debt  is  actually  ris- 
ing higher. 

Sir,  I  plead  to-day  for  a  plan  to  change  all  this.  I  plead 
for  it  as  the  law  of  the  contract,  and  as  even  more  than  a 
just  remuneration  to  the  bondholder  for  his  advancements. 
I  plead  for  it  in  the  interest  of  the  laborer,  whose  debt  it 
will  pay  and  whose  appalling  taxes  it  will  at  once  reduce. 
I  plead  for  it  in  the  name  of  every  maimed  and  wounded 
soldier  on  your  pension-rolls,  the  price  of  whose  flesh  and 
blood  you  pay  in  discounted  currency,  while  you  pay  the 
speculator  in  gold.  I  plead  for  it  in  the  name  of  every 
widow  and  orphan  made  by  the  war,  the  purchase  of  whose 
tears  and  broken  hearts  you  provide  for  in  depreciated 
paper.  I  plead  for  it  in  the  sacred  name  of  eternal  justice, 
which  now  lies  mangled  and  outraged  by  the  present  flagi- 
tious policy.  I  plead  for  it,  finally,  in  behalf  of  all  the 
mighty  interests  of  the  country,  whose  languishing  ener- 
gies it  would  revive,  whose  drooping  trade  it  would  re- 
store, whose  fainting  industries  it  would  imbue  with  new 
life. 
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RECONSTRUCTION  OF  GEORGIA. 

[A  speecli  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  December  21,  1869, 
on  a  "  Bill  to  promote  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  of  Georgia."] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — I  approacli  the  discussion  of  this  meas- 
ure, I  trust,  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  fairness,  and  with  a 
much  greater  desire  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country  than  to  attain  any  party  success  or  party  triumph. 
ISTo  graver  or  more  important  subject  ever  engrossed  the 
attention  of  this  House  than  the  powers  and  rights  of  a 
State  under  the  federal  constitution. 

This  measure  comes  before  us  at  this  time  surrounded 
by  singular  circumstances.  It  is  not  a  new  one  ;  it  has 
been  here  before.  It  was  here  last  April.  In  its  general 
scope  and  purposes  it  is  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Chairman 
of  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  at  the  last  session,  and 
acted  on  by  the  House  at  that  time.  It  was  then  met  here 
and  defeated.  The  proposition  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  to 
invade  the  State  of  Georgia  and  strike  down  her  govern- 
ment. This  House  then  deliberately  voted  upon  that  ques- 
tion. The  majority  refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  They  made  a  record 
against  invading  and  dismantling  a  State  in  full,  legal,  and 
absolute  existence.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was 
abandoned  to  defeat  without  even  the  condolence  or  com- 
miseration of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  upon  his  own 
side  of  the  chamber  who  combined  to  inflict  this  disaster 
upon  him. 

This  measure  is,  however,  now  revived  under  very  differ- 
ent circumstances.  Since  the  action  of  this  body  some 
hidden  influence  has  approached  the  ear  of  the  executive ; 
some  m^'sterious  instrumentality  to  me  unknown  has  been 
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at  work.  The  offenses  claimed  in  this  bill  to  have  been 
committed  by  Georgia  are  of  old  standing.  There  has 
been  nothing  new  in  that  respect  since  the  last  session. 
She  has  committed  no  new  sin.  But  there  is  a  new  de- 
]3artnre  here,  a  new  line  of  action  springing  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  executive  in  his  annual  message.  Last 
spring  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts waSj  as  this  proposition  is  now,  to  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  to  convene  a  legislature  which  had  expired 
by  the  limitations  of  law.  The  whole  question  was  dis- 
cussed, and  a  decision  rendered  that  Georgia  should  not 
be  thus  assailed  and  stricken  down.  What  have  been  the 
influences  upon  the  executive?  I  do  not  pretend  to  find- 
out  his  ways  or  fathom  his  silent  mysteries.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  busy  tongue  of  one  who  is  entitled  the  Governor 
of  that  unfortunate  State,  and  whose  form  I  believe  now 
haunts  these  lobbies  and  this  floor,  has  been  at  work  in- 
stilling into  his  ear  the  destructive  poison  which  we  find  in 
his  message. 

The  Senate  has  been  in  anxious  haste  to  act  upon  the 
suggestions  of  the  President.  That  grave  and  sagacious 
body  had  long  witnessed  in  silence  the  offense  with  which 
Georgia  is  charged.  It  was  committed  in  July,  1868;  the 
negroes  were  then  declared  ineligible  to  seats  in  her  leg- 
islature, and  for  nearly  a  jeav  and  a  half  the  Senate  as  well 
as  this  Plouse  have,  without  protest  or  action,  alloAved  that 
State  to  go  unpunished.  The  Senate,  however,  at  last 
suddenly  awakes  from  its  sleep  upon  the  post  of  duty.  It 
has  heard  the  voice  of  the  executive,  and  it  is  swift  ta 
obey.  Its  drowsy  slumbers  are  suddenly  shaken  off,  and 
it  bursts  forth  in  loud  and  clamorous  indignation,  as  if 
the  conduct  of  the  Georgia  legislature  seventeen  months 
ago  had  just  reached  this  Capitol  and  been  discovered  by 
the  vigilant  eyes  of  senators.  Sir,  it  was  not  the  news 
from  Georgia  that  had  just  penetrated  that  wise  and  dig- 
nified assembly.  The  whole  facts  in  her  case  have  been 
traveling  up  and  down  the  country  until  they  are  stale 
upon  the  public  mind ;  they  of  themselves  have  never 
"been  able  to  arouse  the  action  of  either  branch  of  Con- 
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gress.  The  potential  voice  of  the  executive,  however,  lends 
an  inspiration  to  the  minds  of  men  which  the  merits  of  the 
case  never  did. 

The  Senate  has  lent  a  willing  heed  to  that  voice,  and  it 
now  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  with  no  new  facts,  with 
no  new  arguments  upon  the  same  old  cause;  whether,  for 
the  reason  simply  that  the  President  says  this  ought  to  be 
done,  this  House  will  reverse  its  solemn  and  twice  recorded 
action  upon  this  question. 

I  ask  gentlemen  who  have  made  a  record  for  themselves 
of  their  own  independent  volition  whether  they  will  wipe 
it  out  because  the  President  of  the  United  States  tells  them 
to  do  so  ?  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  will  be  done.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  gentlemen  who  have  made  up  their 
-minds  upon  a  full  statement  of  this  case  and  signified  their 
conclusions  by  their  votes,  will  change  that  opinion 
merely  because  the  President  tells  them  they  were  wrong. 
"With  all  proper  respect  for  the  present  executive,  I  do 
not  believe  the  majority  of  this  House,  his  own  support- 
ers and  political  friends,  entertain  that  exalted  opinion  of 
his  learning  as  a  statesman  or  his  wisdom  as  a  jurist  which 
will  lead  them  to  believe  more  in  his  suggestions  now  than 
they  believed  in  their  OAvn  matured  opinions  when  this 
question  was  fully  before  them.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  ]\Ir. 
Speaker,  whether  in  this  I  am  correct.  If  it  should  un- 
happily prove  to  be  the  fact  that  representatives  upon  this 
floor  are  thus  to  be  swayed  and  humiliated  by  the  execu- 
tive, then  this  body  is  as  completely  under  a  master  as  were 
the  miserable  Parliaments  of  England  when  they  bent  be- 
neath the  iron  swav  of  Cromwell,  or  as  the  French  Assem- 
bly  when  it  lay  at  the  mercy  of  ISTapoleon.  He  disdains 
explanation,  and  does  not  stoop  to  reason  with  ^^ou,  but, 
without  argument,  and  in  brief  and  contemptuous  terms, 
and  in  blind  and  total  disregard  of  your  previous  commit- 
tals, he  tells  you  to  reverse  your  whole  conduct  on  this 
great  and  vital  measure. 

Sir,  in  approaching  the  merits  of  this  bill,  the  first 
thought  that  occurs  to  the  mind  is  whether  Georgia  is  or 
is  not  a  State.     In  the  judgment  of  this  side  of  the  House, 
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she  has  never  ceased  to  be  what  our  fathers  made  her  in 
the  heginnmg.  According  to  our  views,  the  rebellion  was 
an  insurrection  of  people,  and  not  a  war  waged  by  States. 
That,  too,  was  the  doctrine  of  your  great  leader,  Mr.  Lin- 
•coln ;  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  Congress  while  the 
war  raged ;  it  was  the  doctrine  of  every  department  of 
this  government;  and  from  that  great  fact  there  is  no  es- 
cape in  the  hereafter  of  history.  Occupying  that  position, 
I  have  no  trouble.  To  me  she  is  a  State  and  ahvays  has 
been.  But  a  different  position  was  assumed  by  Congress 
in  1867.  A  revolution  took  place  in  your  minds,  a  change 
came  over  your  councils.  This  body,  by  a  law  entitled  an 
-act  of  reconstruction,  decided  that  the  States  whose  people 
had  been  in  rebellion  were  not  States  of  this  Union,  and 
prescribed  the  conditions  by  which  alone  they  might  become 
States  as  they  had  once  been.  By  that  law  you  said  that 
Georgia  was  not  a  State,  but  you  prescribed  how  she  might 
restore  herself  to  that  position  again. 

l^ow,  I  submit  to  all  candid  men  if  Georgia  has  complied 
with  all  you  asked  of  her,  with  all  you  put  in  that  law,  and 
has  left  nothing  undone  that  you  required  her  to  do ; 
whether  she  has  not  a  standing  under  the  law  which  for- 
loids  honest  people  from  enacting  new  conditions  and  im- 
posing new  terms  ? 

On  this  question,  sir,  my  attention  was  particularly  ar- 
rested, in  looking  over  the  debates  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
position  assumed  by  the  senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Morton]. 
He  makes  the  bold,  unqualified  statement  that  Georgia  has 
not  complied  with  the  acts  of  reconstruction.  That  is  a  direct 
and  explicit  averment  which  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  well- 
known  facts  of  the  case.  I  propose  to  try  it  upon  the 
proofs.  At  the  last  session  of  this  Congress,  I  discussed 
this  point,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  the  conclu- 
sions I  then  reached. 

''  The  act  of  reconstruction,  as  it  is  called,  abolishing 
the  State  governments  of  ten  States  was  passed  March  3, 
1867,  almost  two  jqelys  after  the  last  battle  w^as  fought. 
By  this  law  the  army  of  the  United  States  took  possession 
of  Georgia  and  her  sisters  in  distress,  drove  out  civil  au- 
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tliority  at  the  point  of  tlic  ba^^oiict,  and  trampled  into  the 
dust  those  great  principles  of  legal  liberty  which  ages  of 
toil  and  blood  and  sacrifice  have  alone  sufficed  to  establish 
in  the  councils  of  men.  Georgia,  as  a  State,  was  dead. 
She  was  one  of  the  old  thirteen,  and  was  born  with  Amer- 
ican independence  and  had  survived  the  rebellion,  but  by 
the  act  of  reconstruction,  she  ceased  to  exist  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Union.  But,  by  this  act,  provision  was 
made  by  which  she  might  live  again.  The  conditions  were 
prescribed  and  presented  to  her  with  the  sword  over  her 
head  suspended  by  a  hair.  The  terms  were  carefully  con- 
sidered and  most  rigidly  fixed.  She  had  no  voice.  You 
held  a  prisoner  in  chains  and  gagged,  and  then,  for  your- 
selves and  in  your  own  way,  coolly  and  deliberately  wrote 
down  and  enacted  the  conditions  on  which  you  would  re- 
store her  to  liberty.  Her  conduct  was  pointed  out  and  di- 
rected by  the  iron  hand  of  a  master.  It  was  not  hers  to 
question,  but  to  obey. 

"  Has  Georgia  complied  with  your  terms?  Is  she  any- 
where in  default  before  the  law  ?  The  very  able,  compre- 
hensive, and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  facts,  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck], 
on  this  subject,  places  the  answer  beyond  the  region  of 
•doubt.  By  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  reconstruction, 
provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a  constitutional 
•convention,  for  the  formation  of  a  constitution  by  that 
•convention,  for  the  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the 
people,  for  its  examination  and  approval  by  Congress,  and 
for  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  by  a  legislature  elected 
under  the  new  State  constitution.  When  these  circum- 
stances have  taken  place,  the  section  from  which  I  quote 
provides  that  ^said  State  shall  be  declared  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  Congress,  and  senators  and  representatives 
shall  be  admitted  therefrom  on  their  taking  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law.'  Thereupon  the  civil  authority  rises  into 
active  being  in  such  State,  and  the  military  arm  is  Avith- 
-drawn. 

"  In  March,  1868,  the  constitutional  convention  of  Geor- 
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gia,  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  reconstruction,  adopted 
a  constitution,  submitted  it  to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was 
ratified  in  April  by  a  majority  of  the  registered  voters,  all 
parties  taking  part  in  the  election.  I  cite  the  report  of 
General  Meade  as  my  authority  for  this  statement.  "When 
this  constitution  was  presented  here,  it  was  examined  and 
approved  by  Congress,  with  certain  modifications  set  forth 
in  an  act  entitled  '  an  act  to  admit  the  States  of  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida  to  representation  in  Congress,'  passed  June  25, 
1868.  General  Meade,  speaking  on  this  point  in  his  re- 
port, says  :  ^  And  the  legislature  which  convened  in  July^ 
making  these  modifications,  and  otherwise  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  reconstruction  laws,  the  State, 
together  with  Alabama  and  Florida,  was,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, formally  admitted  to  representation.'  In  his  tele- 
gram to  General  Grant  of  July  22, 1868,  he  also  states  very 
explicitly  that  'both  houses  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Georgia  had,  by  solemn  act,  complied  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  act  of  Congress  which  became  a  law  June  25, 
1868  ;'  that  the  governor-elect  had  been  inaugurated,  and, 
as  a  very  natural  conclusion,  that  'the  State  of  Georgia  is 
therefore,  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  entitled  to  represen- 
tation.' 

"  But  there  is  evidence  still  more  binding  upon  this  body 
than  any  I  have  yet  produced ;  it  consists  of  its  own  re- 
corded action.  The  State  of  Georgia,  toiling  back  once 
more  into  political  life  through  all  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  her,  at  last  reached  the  point  where  she  was  permit- 
ted to  elect  members  of  Congress.  They  came  here,  and 
only  eight  short  months  ago,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Dawes],  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Elections,  made  a  report  that  Georgia  had  ratified  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
'and  in  all  other  respects'  had  conformed  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  in  regard  to  her  admission  as  a  State  into  the 
Union,  and  that  her  m.embers  were  entitled  to  their  seats. 
This  report,  with  its  important  and  conclusive  statements^ 
was  adopted  by  this  House,  and  the  representatives  of 
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•Georgia  took  their  seats  in  the  Fortieth  Congress.  This 
closes  the  record  of  reconstruction,  and  is  the  last  process 
known  to  the  law  upon  that  subject.  What  more  can  there 
be?  Is  there  no  end  to  the  movements  and  powers  of  the 
federal  authority  over  the  State?  If  Georgia  is  not  now  a 
State  upon  terms  of  equality  with  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  when  will  she  be  ?  I  hold  that  she  is  to-day  a  State 
as  independent  of  federal  interference  as  Massachusetts  or 
Indiana.  Iler  work  is  done  in  strict  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  Congress.  The  task  you  gave  her  to  do  is  finished^ 
Who  can  rise  up  and  deny  my  statement  on  this  point? 
Isot  Congress  ;  for  by  adopting  the  report  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes],  this  body  has  admitted, 
in  the  gravest  form  possible,  that  Georgia  had  conformed 
in  all  respects  to  the  requirements  of  law  on  the  subject  of 
her  admission  into  the  Union.  l!^or  can  the  present  execu- 
tive; for,  as  the  general  of  the  army,  he  sanctioned  the 
views  and  official  action  of  General  Meade.  Here,  then, 
stands  a  State,  a  perfect  State,  in  full  and  perfect  relation 
to  the  federal  government." 

General  Meade,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South,  was  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  Congress.  It  was  his  sw^orn  duty  to  see 
that  they  were  complied  with,  and  consequently  his  opin- 
ion whether  they  were  enforced,  whether  they  were  com- 
plied with,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  He 
states  explicitly  that  the  State  of  Georgia  has  complied 
wdth  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  reconstruction.  He  squarely 
contradicts  the  senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Morton].  His 
telegram  of  July  22,  1868,  is  conclusive.  I  might  safely 
rest  the  case  upon  the  statement  of  this  officer,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  wdio  declared  that  he  had 
done  so.  But  the  additional  proof  is  overwhelming.  Allow 
me  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact,  known 
of  every  member,  and  fully  considered  here  in  April  last, 
that  this  House  itself  in  August,  1868,  upon  the  direct 
question  whether  Georgia  had  complied  with  the  laws  of 
Congress,  and  whether  she  was  entitled  thereafter  to  repre- 
sentation, decided  that  she  had  complied,  and  was  entitled 
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to  all  lier  rights  and  privileges  as  a  State.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes],  then 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Elections,  and  now  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  introduced  the 
report  into  this  hody,  which  declared  that  Georgia  had  in 
all  respects — in  all  respects — the  broad  strong  language 
which  I  use  is  the  language  of  his  report — that  she  had  in 
all  respects  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of 
reconstruction,  and  she  was  therefore  entitled  to  represen- 
tation. 

This  House  ratified  and  adopted  that  report.  The  mem- 
bers from  Georgia  came  in  upon  this  floor,  and  were  sworn 
at  that  desk  pursuant  to  the  decision  you  then  made. 
What  else  can  you  require  now  ?  What  more  is  necessary  ? 
Was  she  not  a  perfect  State  ?  You  said  so  by  the  admission 
of  her  members  to  this  floor.  Do  you  hold  the  doctrine 
that  a  State  can  cease  to  exist  when  she  pleases  or  when 
you  please?  Do  you  determine  that  there  may  be  a  State 
in  1868  and  none  in  1869  ?  The  distinguished  senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Morton],  driven  by  considerations  like  these, 
was  forced  to  deny,  in  the  face  of  the  most  conclusive 
proof,  that  Georgia  had  complied  with  the  acts  of  recon- 
struction. He  could  not  admit  that  she  was  a  State  in 
August,  1868,  as  this  House  did.  He  could  not  logically 
admit  that,  step  by  step,  every  process  imposed  upon  her 
had  been  complied  with.  Yet  this  body  has  so  determined. 
The  majority  here  has  so  voted.  Yet  my  colleague  in  the 
other  branch  of  Congress,  under  the  guidance  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, urges  my  colleagues  on  this  floor  to  give  a  vote  of 
self-stultification.  The  President,  too,  blind  to  our  com- 
mittals upon  this  question,  asks  us  to  reopen  it.  He  holds 
the  book  of  ofiicial  life  and  the  riches  of  patronage  in  his 
hands,  and  expects  thereby  to  lead  or  drive  as  men's  minds 
or  inclinations  may  dispose  them  to  follow  or  be  driven. 

Sir,  the  action  of  this  body  is  conclusive  upon  itself.  In 
August  of  1868,  we  said  that  Georgia  had  done  all  that 
was  necessary.  The  book  was  closed ;  the  seal  was  set ; 
Georgia  was  restored,  her  star  replaced  upon  that  flag,  and 
there  it  has  shone  from  that  hour  to  this  ;  and  when  this^ 
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question  was  sought  to  be  reopened  last  spring  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butler],  this 
House,  true  to  its  dignity,  true  to  its  solemn  action  of  the 
August  preceding,  said  it  would  not  disturb  the  record. 

Shall  we  vote  differently  now  upon  the  same  state  of 
facts,  wnth  no  new  reasons  offered,  with  no  new  sins  al- 
leged ?  That  is  the  question  presented  here.  If  the  de- 
cision of  this  body  had  the  binding  force  of  the  decision 
of  a  court  upon  its  own  action,  a  lawyer  could  at  once  es- 
tablish against  these  proceedings  an  estoppel  of  the  highest 
power — an  estoppel  conclusive  and  unanswerable.  I  fear, 
however,  that  we  may  see  party  passion,  party  tyranny,  and 
the  behests  of  the  executive  rise  higher  than  the  solemn 
decisions  of  Congress. 

Upon  the  point,  then,  whether,  by  your  plan  of  recon- 
struction, Georgia  has  become  a  State,  I  rest  perfectly  secure 
in  your  own  recorded  opinions.  To  me  she  was  always  a 
State.  It  was  asserted  in  March,  1867,  by  the  reconstruc- 
tion laws,  that  she  was  not ;  but  in  those  laws  there  was  a 
mode  of  resurrection  pointed  out  to  her.  When  she 
complied  Avith  that  mode  you  promised  to  welcome  her 
again  to  life  and  liberty  as  a  State.  This  I  have  proven 
she  has  done.  The  conclusion  was  reached  ;  this  body  said 
so,  and  swore  in  the  members,  and  thus  closed  the  case. 

But  it  is  asserted  also  by  the  senator  from  Indiana  that 
the  legislature  of  Georgia,  the  convening  of  which  is  one 
of  the  prime  objects  of  this  bill,  was  not  a  legally  organ- 
ized body.  Even  suppose  it  was  not,  let  us  look  at  the 
principles  then  involved.  What  has  Congress  to  do  with 
the  question  of  the  organization  of  the  State  legislature  ? 
Will  some  gentleman  tell  me  in  a  plain  way  hoAV  the  fed- 
eral government,  either  the  President  or  Congress,  can 
interfere  with  the  Organization  of  the  legislature  of  a  State  ? 
I  have  proven  that  Georgia  is  a  State  by  your  own  admis- 
sions and  under  your  own  plan  ;  I  have  proven  that  Georgia 
is  a  State  by  the  record  of  this  House ;  I  have  proven  that 
Georgia  is  a  State  by  her  compliance  with  all  your  de- 
mands; and  being  a  State,  tell  me,  some  sage  of  the  law, 
some  one  eminent  in  the  learning  of  statesmanship,  tell  me 
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by  what  power  the  federal  government  can  dictate  to  a 
State  in  the  organization  of  her  legislature  ? 

The  legislature  of  my  own  State  has  had  many  troubles 
and  much  irregularity  upon  the  question  of  its  organization 
at  dilTerent  times.  Are  its  decisions  subject  to  revision  here  ? 
I  treat  this  question  with  all  fairness.  It  is  an  awful  one 
in  its  consequences,  not  merely  to  Georgia,  but  to  every 
State  beneath  the  flag.  It  is  one  that  opens  the  door  to 
the  absolute  destruction  of  our  form  of  government.  It  is 
one  that  authorizes  this  government  to  lay  its  federal  hand 
upon  every  State  of  the  Union,  to  invade  the  boundaries 
of  every  commonwealth,  and  to  dictate  who  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  a  legislature  and  who  shall  not.  I  challenge  gen- 
tlemen on  this  floor  to  point  me  to  authority  or  precedent 
by  which  this  monstrous  thing  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Dawes :  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  mo- 
ment ? 

M  r.  Voorhees  :  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dawes :  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion. I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  his 
argument.  But  suppose  we  admit  all  the  gentleman's  gen- 
eral premises,  and  all  his  statements  up  to  this  point — that 
Georgia  has  complied  with  all  that  was  required  by  the  re- 
construction acts,  and  that  Georgia  once  a  State  always  a 
State — I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  wdth  regard  to 
that  clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
required  the  United  States  to  guarantee  a  republican  form 
of  government  to  Georgia,  wdiether  he  understands  that  to 
be  an  obligation  to  maintain  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Georgia,  and  when  the  people  of  Georgia  have ' 
adopted  a  form  of  government,  whether  or  not  he  thinks 
it  is  the  United  States  who  are  to  judge  wdiether  it  be  re- 
publican ? 

I  will  state  to  him  freely  my  difficulties,  and  some  of 
them  he  has  touched  upon  himself.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  once  a  State  always  a  State,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  obligatory  upon  the  United  States  to  see  that  Georgia 
maintains  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Yoorhees  :  I  have  the  point. 
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Mr.  Dawes :  I  believe  that  it  is  for  the  United  States  to 
judge  whether  she  has  a  republican  form  of  government, 
.and  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  say,  if  he  agrees 
with  me  there,  by  what  particular  method,  or  in  what  way, 
Congress  can  maintain  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Yoorhees :  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  stands 
in  a  peculiar  position  to  propound  the  question  he  does.  So 
far  as  the  duty  of  this  government  is  concerned  in  guaran- 
teeing a  republican  form  of  government  to  Georgia,  he  is 
estopped  from  saying  that  it  has  failed  to  do  so  by  the  re- 
port which  he  introduced  in  August,  1868,  on  this  floor. 
He  then  said  that  Georgia  had  in  "  all  respects  "  complied 
with  the  laws  of  Congress  ;  and,  assuming  that  the  laws  of 
Congress  provided  for  a  republican  form  of  government  in 
that  State,  my  answer  is  conclusive  as  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  to  this  House,  which  adopted 
his  report  and  his  views. 

Mr.  Dawes :  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  ? 

Mr.  Yoorhees :  I  see  the  double  question.  The  other 
part  of  it  is,  whether  we  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
maintaining  that  republican  form  of  government  which  he 
admitted  was  established.  He  is  also  estopped  on  that 
point,  for  he  refused,  by  his  vote  here,  only  in  April  last, 
to  interfere  with  Georgia.  With  the  sins  of  Georgia  all 
before  him;  with  the  negroes  unseated  from  her  legisla- 
ture— these  dear  objects  of  party  devotion  thus  spurned,  as 
it  is  now  assumed ;  with  all  this  rebellious  iniquity  before 
his  eyes,  he  did  not  think,  in  the  last  spring-time,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  do  anything  to  maintain  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  that  afflicted  State.  There 
has  been  nothing  done  to  inspire  this  sudden  devotion  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  republican  form  of  government  in 
that  region. 

Mr.  Dawes  :  I  will  not  take  a  moment  of  the  gentleman's 
time. 

Mr.  Voorhees :  My  time  is  limited,  and  I  can  not  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman.  I  would  not  do  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  injustice  at  all;  but  1  know  his  skill 
and  his  long  service  upon  this  floor,  and  if  I  allow  him  to 
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make  speech  about  with  me  in  my  time,  things  will  quit 
about  even  between  us,  for  the  superior  merit  of  my  side 
of  the  case  would  not  more  than  enable  me  to  keep  even 
with  his  superior  skill  and  adroitness. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  stands  npon  the 
record  where  I  have  placed  him,  and  since  his  vote  here  in 
April  last,  there  has  been  no  new  departure  that  I  have 
heard  of,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  from  a  republican  form 
of  government.  He  had  the  whole  case  before  him  then.- 
His  report  of  August,  1868,  proves  that  Georgia  estab- 
lished a  republican  form  of  government,  and  his  vote  in 
April,  1869,  on  this  floor,  proves  that  she  had  maintained 
that  republican  form  of  government  herself  up  to  that  time. 
I  know  of  nothing,  subsequent  to  his  last  record,  to  change 
his  front,  except  the  President's  message  which  lies  here 
before  me.  If  there  are  other  reasons,  they  are  unknown 
to  me.  I  do  not  impute  improper  motives  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  but  these  are  bold, 
hard  facts,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  I  deeply  regret 
to  see  the  gentleman  manifest  a  disposition  to  get  away 
from  the  sound  position  he  occupied  last  spring.  I  regret 
to  find  signs  of  his  defection  from  that  majority  which  then 
said  they  would  stand  by  the  record  already  made.  I  had 
counted  upon  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  to  vindicate,  as 
he  did  then,  the  safety  of  the  State  from  federal  inter- 
ference. 

But  to  recur  to  the  point  that  I  was  considering  when  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes]  arose,  the  power 
of  this  government  to  act  npon  the  legislature  of  a  State^ 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  a  republican  form  of 
government  ?"  It  is  not  every  irregularity,  it  is  not  every 
violation  of  law  which  makes  a  government  unrepublican  in 
form.  If  a  State  government  has  a  republican  constitution,. 
if  its  laws  are  pursuant  to  the  same  principles,  the  irregu- 
larity which  pertains  to  the  organization  or  acts  of  its 
legislature  is  not  such  a  surrender  of  its  powers  and  very 
existence  as  to  warrant  the  invasion  of  that  State  by  fed- 
eral authority.  Who  that  has  experience  enough  to  serve 
upon  this  floor  does  not  know  the  troubles  that  surround 
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at  times  the  legislatures  of  all  the  States?  If  illegally 
unseating  members  would  destroy  States  there  would  be 
none  now  in  the  Union,  '^o  such  position  can  be  held  a 
moment ;  it  falls  under  the  first  blow  that  assails  it.  If  the 
State  of  Georgia  through  her  legislature  has  committed 
errors  of  this  kind,  it  is  for  her  to  correct  them;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  she  has  taken  the  only  steps  she  can 
take  to  do  so.  The  question  of  the  eligibility  of  negroes 
to  seats  in  the  legislature  of  that  State  was  properly  re- 
ferred to  her  highest  judicial  tribunal.  There  it  has  been 
decided  that  negroes  under  your  dispensation  are  eligible 
to  all  the  offices  in  the  State.  What  more  do  you  want  ? 
"What  more  is  desired  in  their  behalf? 

Mr.  Dawes :  Will  my  friend  allow  me  to  put  another 
question  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees  :  Certainly  ;  a  question. 

Mr.  Dawes :  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman  has 
any  other  answer  to  my  interrogatory  except  that  I  am 
estopped  from  putting  it? 

Mr.  Voorhees:  That  is  generally  held  to  be  a  good 
answer.     [Laughter.] 

Mr,  Dawes :  That  may  be  good  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  When  the  question  is  asked  by  one  who 
is  not  estopped,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  another  answer. 

Mr.  Dawes :  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man has  any  other  answer  to  go  to  the  country  except  that 
I  am  estopped  from  putting  it  ?  It  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence whether  I  am  consistent  or  not. 

Mr.  Voorhees:  I  think  I  have  already  answered  the 
question,  perhaps  imperfectly.  I  hold  that  when  a  State 
has  made  a  constitution-  republican  in  form,  has  organized 
by  the  election  of  officers,  her  laws  in  general  harmony 
with  that  constitution,  and  has  perfected  her  relations  with 
the  federal  government,  the  mere  irregularity  or  miscon- 
duct of  her  legislature,  its  unconstitutional  acts,  do  not 
vitiate  her  republican  form  of  government,  and  do  not  call 
for  federal  interference. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes} 
pretend   otherwise;   that  the  unconstitutional  act  of  the 
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legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  unseating  a  few 
negroes,  conceding  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  warrants 
the  federal  government  in  reaching  forth  its  hand,  crush- 
ing that  State,  hurling  the  army  into  her  borders,  suspend- 
ing civil  law,  striking  down  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
erecting  a  military  despotism  there,  and  governing  the 
people  by  the  cannon  and  the  bayonet ;  does  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  of  a  State  legislature  warrant  the  federal 
government  to  do  these  deeds  of  violence  and  revolution  ? 
And  yet  they  are  all  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Dawes :  If  it  will  not  consume  too  much  of  the 
gentleman's  time,  I  will  tell  him  Vvdiat  I  understand  by 
that.  I  understand  that  whether  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  do  what  he  says  depends  altogether 
upon  the  character  of  those  unconstitutional  acts,  and  that 
it  is  the  province  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  decide  upon  such  facts.  The  question  is  one 
of  fact.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that 
not  every  unconstitutional  act  would  justify  an  inter- 
ference; but  I  hold  that  there  are  unconstitutional  acts 
of  which  a  legislature  or  a  State  may  be  guilty  that  would 
call  upon  the  federal  government  in  all  its  capacities  and 
all  its  functions  to  interfere  to  maintain  within  the  partic- 
ular State  a  republican  form  of  government.  Whether 
such  a  condition  of  things  exists  to-day  in  Georgia  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  now  before  us.  It  is  a  question  upon  which 
the  gentleman  and  I  may  differ,  but  it  is  a  question  of  fact 
vand  not  of  law.  Does  such  a  condition  of  things  exist  to- 
day in  Georgia  as  requires  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  exert  its  powers  under  this  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution to  see  that  a  republican  form  of  government  is 
maintained  in  Georgia  ? 

Mr.   Voorhees :    I   am   compelled  to   decline   to   ^deld 
further. 

Mr.  Dawes  :  I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
so  far  as  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Voorhees  :  Sir,  who'is  to  judge  whether  the  acts  of 
a  State  legislature  are  unconstitutional  or  not  ?     The  gen- 
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tlcman  from  Massachusetts  stands  now  squarely  upon  the 
ground  that  Georgia  is  a  State.  He  stands  there,  whatever 
may  he  the  ground  on  which  other  people  stand.  From 
that  position  he  makes  his  argument  that  because  of  her 
unconstitutional  legislation  the  federal  government  must 
interpose.  Who  is  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  laws 
of  a  State  ?  Is  it  any  part  of  our  duty  to  do  so  ?  Does 
the  constitution  empower  us  to  take  under  consideration 
the  legislation  of  the  various  States  of  this  country  ?  Who 
ever  heard  before  of  a  doctrine  so  monstrous  ?  Who  ever 
heard  it  asserted  before  that  Congress  is  an  appellate  court 
into  which  the  acts  of  a  State  legislature  can  be  pursued 
and  here  tried  and  determined  ? 

The  true  theory  of  our  system  of  government  is  that  ju- 
dicial tribunals  are  established  to  try  such  questions.  The 
courts  of  the  States  try  them,  and  provision  is  made  by 
which,  when  necessary,  they  are  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  tribunal  of  last  resort,  be- 
yond which  there  is  no  appeal  except  to  the  doctrine  of 
revolution.  Our  system  in  this  respect  is  beautiful  in  its 
harmony. 

But  when  you  assert  the  power  of  Congress  to  take  up 
the  legislation  of  the  several  States  and  pass  upon  its  con- 
stitutionality, the  boundaries  of  our  duties  here  widen  as 
the  illimitable  ocean  and  become  as  confused  as  the  storm 
that  beats  the  ocean  into  fury.  We  have  no  guide,  no 
chart,  no  compass.  There  is  no  such  authority.  I  utterly 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
It  is  a  heresy  of  the  grossest  kind.  Congress  has  no  judi- 
cial capacity  to  revise  the  legislation  of  the  States,  to  de- 
termine whether  such  legislation  is  in  accordance  with 
their  own  State  constitutions.  If  this  doctrine  was  ever 
before  promulgated  on  this  floor,  it  has  never  been  my  for- 
tune to  hear  it.  In  these  times  of  startling  novelties,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  startling.  It  emanates  from  the  acute, 
sagacious,  and  comprehensive  brain  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  only  because  by  his  own  solemnly  recorded 
action  upon  this  subject  heretofore  he  can  now  find  no 
other  ground  on  which  to  stand  and  support  this  bill — a  bill 
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substautitilly  the  same  in  its  scope  and  purposes  as  the  one 
which  met  his  decided  opposition  in  the  last  session,  and  to 
whose  defeat  he  contributed  so  largely. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  pass  to  some  other  points  of 
consideration.  Was  the  legislature  of  Georgia  legally  or- 
ganized ?  A  distinguished  person  has  said,  in  the  recent 
debates  in  the  Senate,  that  it  was  not.  Some  comfort, 
doubtless,  accrues  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
from  that  assertion;  for  an  illegally  organized  body  could 
not,  under  certain  circumstances,  pass  legal  and  .constitu- 
tional laws.  But  this  charge  against  the  organization  of 
that  body  is  equally  as  unfounded  and  unsupported  by  the 
facts  as  the  assertion  that  Georgia  had  not  complied  with 
the  laws  of  Congress. 

I  again  appeal  to  an  authority  which  no  one  will  gain- 
say. I  appeal  to  one  whose  business  it  was  to  know 
whereof  he  spoke,  and  whose  words  have  weight  through- 
out the  land.  In  a  dispatch  dated  "  Headquarters  Third 
Military  District,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  July  21,  1868,"  to 
^'  General  U.  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D.  C,"  General  Meade 
writes  as  follows  : 

''  Both  houses  of  the  legislature  having  examined  into 
and  decided  upon  the  qualifications  of  their  respective 
members  under  the  fourteenth  article  constitutional  amend- 
m.ent,  I  yesterday  instructed  the  provisional  governor  to 
communicate  to  each  house  that  I  considered  their  organi- 
zation legal,  and  withdrew  any  opposition  to  their  proceed- 
ing to  the  business  which  called  them  together." 

Here  again  is  a  square  contradiction  between  two  very 
prominent  men.  The  general,  however,  from  whom  I 
quote  has  the  advantage  of  the  ground.  He  was  there 
with  every  page  of  the  law  constantly  open  before  him. 
The  country  will  be  likely  to  receive  his  statement  as  true, 
and  leave  my  colleague  in  the  Senate  to  that  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil  because  of  such  grave  and  terrible  mis- 
takes. 

But  after  the  very  able  senator  had  asserted  that  ^'  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  was  not  legally  organized,"  he  fol- 
lows it  up  by  another  statement,  as  if  in  the  nature  of  an 
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argument,  showing  in  what   its  illegality  consisted.     He 
says ; 

"There  were  a  body  of  men  in  that  legislature  number- 
ing from  tw^enty-iive  to  thirty,  holding  their  seats  in  viola- 
lation  of  the  third  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment." 

Sir,  I  am  amazed  at  the  wild  inaccuracy  here  displayed. 
The  exact  truth  w^as  easily  attainable.  I  have  it  here.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  long,  elaborate,  and  comprehensive  dis- 
patch dated  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  July  18,  1868,  from  Gen- 
eral Meade  to  General  Grant,  covering  and  explaining  the 
whole  matter  in  regard  to  alleged  illegal  members  in  the 
Georo^ia  leo-islature.  I  submit  it  entire  as  a  most  able  and 
valuable  paper: 

"  Headquarters  Third  Military  District, 

"Atlanta,  Georgia,  July  18,  1868. 
^'  Gen.  U.  S.  Grants  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

"  On  the  8th  instant,  having  been  officially  notified  by 
the  provisional  governor  of  Georgia  that  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  had  reported  to  him  they  were  organized 
and  ready  for  any  communication  from  him,  I  instructed 
the  governor  to  communicate  to  both  houses  that  until 
compliance  was  had  with  the  law^s  of  Congress  I  considered 
them  as  provisional  and  subject  to  my  control,  and  that  I 
could  not  consider  either  house  legally  organized  until  it 
had  examined  into  and  decided  on  the  eligibility  of  its 
members  under  the  fourteenth  article.  On  receipt  of  this 
communication  each  house  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate and  report.  In  the  senate  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee reported  all  eligible.  One  member  of  the  minority 
reported  two  ineligible.  Another  member  of  the  minority 
reported  nine  ineligible.  .  The  senate,  after  hearing  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  excluding  the  senators  re- 
ported against  from  voting,  indorsed  and  adopted  the 
report  of  the  majority  declaring  none  ineligible.  This 
action  is  to-day  transmitted  to  me  by  the  provisional 
governor,  wdio  adopts  the  extreme  report  of  the  minority, 
gives  his  judgment  that  the  action  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  senate  is  illegal,  and  that 
the  nine   members   are  ineligible;    states,  however,   that 
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lie  has  official  information  that  certain  of  these  members 
have  Jiad  their  clisabilitj  removed  by  Congress,  and  calls  on 
me  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  senate,  and  declare  va- 
cant the  seats  of  those  members  reported  against  by  one 
member  of  the  minority  whose  disabilities  have  not  been 
removed. 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  alter  the  position  I  have  assnmed 
that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  each  honse  to  judge  of  the 
facts  and  the  law  in  the  cases  of  members  of  their  houses. 
I  consider  I  have  performed  my  duty  when  I  called  their 
attention  to  the  law  and  required  action  to  be  taken  under 
it.  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  overrule  the  delib- 
erate action  of  a  legislative  body  who  report  they  have 
conformed  to  the  rule  I  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  If  I 
■was  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
members,  I  should  have  exercised  my  preipgative  before 
allowing  the  house  to  organize.  I  construed  the  dispatch 
of  Mr.  Wilson  to  Governor  Warmoth,  prohibiting  any 
oath  but  such  as  the  constitution  prescribed,  as  prohibiting 
any  test  in  advance  of  the  house  having  control  and  as 
leaving  to  each  house  the  right  to  decide.  My  judgment, 
therefore,  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  senate,  and 
leave  to  Congress  such  action  as  may  hereafter  be  deemed 
proper  in  case  the  senate  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  law. 
To  adopt  the  course  proposed  by  the  provisional  governor, 
and  overrule  the  action  of  the  senate,  will  bring  me  in 
immediate  conflict  with  the  legislature  and  produce  results 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  worse  than  allowing  a  few 
doubtful  members  to  retain  seats  under  the  vote  of  their 
own  body.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  add  that  there  ap- 
pears at  present  no  doubt  but  that  the  congressional  acts 
w^ill  be  complied  with,  even  if  members  whose  seats  are 
questioned  are  left  undisturbed.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
the  trouble  is  a  personal  one,  arising  out  of  the  contest  for 
United  States  senatorship.  I  should  also  add  that  the  senate, 
whose  action  is  reported,  has  a  decided  Republican  majority, 
and  could  have  purged  itself  of  such  members  as  are  clearly 
ineligible.  What  I  desire  to  know  is  whether,  in  your  judg- 
ment, my  duty  requires  me  to  overrule  the  deliberate  act 
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of  the  senate,  and  judge  for  myself  on  the  qualifications 
of  members.  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  power  in  the  prem- 
ises, but  do  not  feel  that  I  am  called  on  to  do  more  than  I 

have  done. 

"  George  G.  Meade, 

^' 3Iaj or- General.  ^ 
"A  true  copy." 

"  R.  C.  Drum,  Assistant  Adjutant- General.^' 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  dispatch  of  the  officer  then  in 
command  that  there  were  two  committees,  one  from  each 
house,  raised  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  qual- 
ifications of  members.  One  person  on  one  of  the  com- 
mittees reported  two  members  ineligible,  and  another  re- 
ported nine.  Thus  there  never  w^ere  but  eleven  members 
of  the  Georgia  legislature  whose  right  to  hold  seats  under 
the  fourteenth  amendment  was  ever  even  questioned,  and 
that  by  a  minority  of  but  one  member  in  each  of  the  com- 
mittees. The  majority  of  the  committees  found  none  dis- 
qualified, and  so  reported.  In  the  senate.  General  Meade 
informs  us,  there  was  a  Republican  majority;  yet  the  re- 
port of  its  committee  that  none  w^ere  ineligible  was  adopted, 
as  was  also  the  similar  report  in  the  house.  These  are  the 
circumstances  which  have  engendered,  in  distempered  imag- 
inations, the  vision  of  ^'twenty-five  or  thirty  men  holding 
their  seats  in  violation  of  the  third  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment." 

But  this  dispatch  has  a  still  higher  value  than  even  its 
complete  and  thorough  refutation  of  the  eminent  gentle- 
man who  stands  as  the  author  of  this  bill  before  the  coun- 
try. In  it  General  Meade  lays  down  the  wholesome  and 
true  doctrine  broadly  and  w^ith  emphasis,  "that  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  each  house  to  judge  of  the  facts  and  the 
law  in  the  cases  of  members  of  their  houses."  He  en- 
forces this  view  at  length,  and  construes  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress under  which  he  and  Georgia  were  both  acting  to 
require  no  more.  When  the  two  houses  performed  this 
duty,  federal  interference  was  concluded.  It  is  upon  this 
precise  question,  however,  that  the  executive  now  recom- 
mends the  destruction  of  the  State.    The  reason  he  assigns 
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for  this  movement  to  eject  Georgia  was  the  exercise  of  this 
"prerogative  of  each  house  to  judge  of  the  facts  and  the 
law  in  the  cases  of  their  memhers."  After  statins;  in  his 
recent  message  that  "all  the  acts  then  required  of  them 
hy  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress"  had  been  per- 
formed, the  President  proceeds  to  state  the  only  complaint 
w4iich  he  makes.     He  says  : 

"  Subsequently,  however,  in  violation  of  the  constitution 
^diich  they  had  just  ratified,  as  since  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State,  they  unseated  the  colored  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  and  admitted  to  seats  some  members 
who  are  disqualified  by  the  third  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  an  article  which  they  them- 
selves had  contributed  to  ratify." 

Upon  this  statement  of  grievance  as  a  cause,  which  he 
admits  has  been  remedied  by  judical  action,  follows  the 
conclusion  of  the  President,  as  now  embodied  in  the  meas- 
ure under  discussion.  He  therefore  now  takes  direct  issue 
with  General  Meade  as  to  the  right  of  the  legislature  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  He  holds 
that  a  State  may  be  in  full  and  harmonious  relations  with 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  all  the  laws  of 
Congress,  and  yet  if  her  legislature  exercises  this  right, 
which  every  State  in  the  Union  has  exercised  unquestioned 
from  the  foundation  of  the  government  up  to  the  present 
hour,  and  her  action  maybe  contrary  to  his  partisan  wishes, 
he  rushes  here  and  asks  Congress  to  empower  him  to  send 
the  army  against  her,  and  humble  her,  as  it  is  boldly 
avowed,  into  obedience — obedience  not  to  law,  for  that  he 
admits  she  has  given,  but  obedience  to  a  spirit  that  knows 
no  law  higher  or  purer  than  its  own  selfish  purposes.  That 
is  his  position  now ;  and  it  takes  but  a  moment  to  show 
that  it  is  assumed  without  any  consistency  with  his  own 
record,  and  with  a  total  and  shameless  disregard  of  his 
former  committals. 

In  the  close  of  the  dispatch  of  July  18th,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  General  Meade  asks  for  the  judgment  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  on  his  construction  of  the  laws  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  the  powers  and  prerogative  of  each  house  of  the 
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Icfi^islaturc  in  seating  or  unseating  its  own  members.    This 

long  and  very  important  telegram  reached  General  Grant 

while  in  the  West,  far  from  buzzing,  earwig  advisers  of 

mischief;  and,  in  reply,  lie  sent  the  following  to  the  brave 

and  lamented  Rawlins,  by  whom  it  was  forwarded  to  the 

commander  of  the  South  : 

"  Denver,  Colorado,  July  21,  1868. 

"  To  John  A.  Rawlins': 

"  Major-General   Meade's  dispatch  just   received.     His 

conclusions  are  approved. 

"U.  S.  Grant,  General:' 

I  here  also  submit  the  approval  which  the  course  of 
General  Meade  then  received  from  other  high  officials  and 
party  leaders.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  to  Governor 
Warmoth,  of  Louisiana,  dated  June  30,  1868,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

"We  think  that  persons  disqualified  under  the  four- 
teenth article  of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  are  not  eligible  to  your  legislature.  This  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  respective  houses,  but  no  oath  can 
be  imposed  except  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  State  consti- 
tution. 

"James  F.  Wilson, 
'^Chairman  Judiciary  Committee. 
"  George  S.  Boutwell, 
"  J.  F.  Farnsworth, 
"H.  E.  Paine, 

'^ Reconstruction  Committee:^ 
Sir,  we  have  seen  very  clearly  what  the  conclusions  were 
which  are  here  approved.  They  were  made  by  Gen.  Meade 
upon  the  exact  point  under  consideration.  They  were  fully 
and  elaborately  stated,  and  the  questions  involved  remain 
unchanged  from  that  hour  to  this.  Will  some  friend  and 
admirer  of  this  administration  tell  me  and  tell  the  coun- 
try why  the  legal  opinion  of  the  President  in  regard 
to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  State  legis- 
latures in  December,  1869,  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
his  opinion  on  the  same  subject,  governed  by  precisely  the 
same  facts,  in  July,  1868  ?     I  w^ould  gladly  learn  how  the 
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great  and  lofty  statesmanship  wherewith  we  are  now  blest 
can  make  these  long  and  crooked  leaps  and  yet  retain  the- 
respect  of  its  followers.  At  Denver,  before  he  attained  his 
present  summit  of  power,  he  approved  the  sound  maxims 
of  the  constitution,  as  enunciated  by  Gen.  Meade,  and  fur- 
nished a  complete  and  crushing  answer  to  the  proposition 
now  made  in  his  message  as  well  as  to  every  argument 
produced  in  favor  of  this  atrocious  bill  in  either  branch  of 
Congress. 

Where  is  the  influence  that  has  thus  uprooted  the  faith 
of  the  executive  in  his  own  deliberately  expressed  senti- 
ments upon  a  vast  national  question  ?  "What  arguments  have 
wrought  this  absolute  and  radical  change  ?  Where  are  his- 
considerations  ?  He  does  not  deign  to  disclose  them.  'No 
explanation  breaks  his  famous  silence,  and  I  here  leave  him' 
impaled  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  country  on  the 
point  of  his  approval  of  that  interpretation  of  the  recon- 
struction laws  which  denied  to  the  federal  government  any 
authority  or  right  to  examine  or  determine  the  eligibility 
of  members  of  a  State  legislature  under  any  circumstances- 
whatever. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  new  feature  in  the  pro-^ 
posed  measure  which  has  fastened  itself  upon  it  like  a 
guilty  parasite  of  power  since  this  movement  was  launched. 
One  more  condition  has  been  attached  to  the  existence  of  a. 
State.  Party  necessity,  which  drives  with  a  hard  whip  and 
goads  forward  its  devotees  with  a  sharp  and  cruel  spur, 
here  describes  that  Georgia  shall  ratify  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
enough  that  she,  by  her  own  laws,  has  been  compelled  to 
permit  the  negro  to  vote  and  hold  of&ce,  but  she  must  sub- 
mit to  become  the  tool  of  unscrupulous  politicians  who  are 
seeking  to  force  negro  suffrage  upon  States  and  constitu- 
encies that  are  opposed  to  it. 

Before  Georgia  can  be  taken  by  the  hand  as  within  the 
Union,  under  this  bill,  she  must  first  consent  to  assist  in 
breaking  down  the  popular  will  of  many  other  States.  A 
fierce  dread  is  upon  the  minds  of  political  leaders  in  regard 
to  the  fate  of  this  favorite  amendment.     We  saw  distin- 
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guisbecl  gentlemen  at  the  last  session,  whose  States  over- 
whelmingly repudiate  it,  coercing  Virginia,  Alississippi,  and 
Texas  into  its  adoption.  But  the  coercion  stops  not  with 
them.  I  here  proclaim  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  hearing  of 
all  my  colleagues  who  support  this  measure  and  this  ad- 
ministration, that  there  is  a  popular  majority  in  Indiana 
against  negro  suffrage  of  one  hundred  thousand  votes. 
Poor  manacled  and  chained  Georgia  is  driven  like  a  slave 
to  assist  in  subverting  this  vast  majority  of  the  free  people 
of  Indiana.  Other  States,  the  oldest  of  the  Union,  have 
been  forced  on  the  peril  of  their  lives  to  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  infamous  task.  One  more  is  needed  to  overturn  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State  which  I  in  part 
represent,  and  this  odious  bill  drags  forward  another  re- 
luctant agent  of  tyranny,  wrong,  and  revolution. 

A  few  days  since  a  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  read  at  our  desk,  announcing  the  States  which 
have  ratified  the  fifteenth  amendment.  I  heard  w^ith  amaze- 
ment the  name  of  Indiana  in  the  list.  Could  I  have  ob- 
tained the  floor,  I  would  then  have  denounced  the  state- 
ment as  untrue,  and  the  imputation  unjust  and  slanderous 
to  the  people  of  that  State.  There  is  no  party  there  in 
favor  of  it  beyond  the  desperate  leaders  who  receive  their 
commands  from  this  Capitol.  We  have  our  own  local  con- 
stitution on  the  subject  of  suflragCj  and  with  it  we  are  con- 
tent. It  was  ratified  hy  nearly  the  whole  people,  irre- 
spective of  party,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  N^o  one 
has  asked  for  a  change. 

In  the  canvass  before  the  people  in  1868,  it  was  inces- 
santly proclaimed  by  all  my  colleagues  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House,  and  by  both  senators  from  Indiana,  that 
negro  sufii-age  was  not  to  be  forced  upon  Northern  States ; 
that  the  will  of  the  people  of  such  States  was  to  be  re- 
spected, and  that  the  tyranny  of  federal  coercion  was  only 
to  be  exercised  on  the  down-trodden  plains  of  the  South. 
How  soon  the  usurpation  has  spread !  How  rapidly  the 
contempt  for  popular  government  has  enlarged  its  bounda- 
ries !  Indiana  is  to  bow  her  bright  head  to  the  dust.  It  is 
not  her  own  act  that  humiliates  her.     She  has  not  ratified 
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this  degradation.  At  the  proper  time  I  will  demonstrate- 
that  the  action  of  a  mob  could  as  Avell  place  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  action  of  a  few 
lawless  members  of  the  legislature,  who  were  afraid  to  meet 
their  constituents  on  this  issue.  I  will  hold  up  to  scorn 
the  wretched  desperation  of  party  despotism  in  Indiana. 
But  well  knowing,  as  all  men  do,  that  Indiana  will  never, 
of  her  own  free  will,  accept  the  political  partnership  of  the 
negro,  one  of  her  senators  has  been  conspicuous  by  his  ef- 
forts to  rivet  the  chain  upon  her  by  enforced  action  of 
other  States.  lie  marshals  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Texas,, 
and  now  Georgia,  into  line  as  slaves,  and  with  a  lash  in  his 
hand  over  them,  he  commands  them  to  apply  the  lash  to 
the  naked  back  of  his  own  State.  Section  8  of  this  bill  is 
the  scourge  prepared  by  him  for  his  own  constituency.  He- 
holds  Georgia  by  the  throat,  and  promises  her  deliverance 
oiily  upon  the  condition  that  she  will  commit  a  political 
felony  upon  the  citizens  of  Indiana.  The  senator  himself, 
w^ith  his  acknow^ledged  high  ability,  can  not  persuade  or 
compel  the  people  of  his  State  to  accept  negro  suffrage. 
He  therefore  finds  four  helpless,  gasping,  dying  common- 
wealths, in  the  desolated  regions  of  the  rebellion,  and  goads 
them  by  the  sharp  and  merciless  necessities  of  mortal  ex- 
tremity to  assume  the  revolting  task  of  forcing  odious  laws 
on  an  unwilling  people.  It  would  hardly  be  less  consistent 
with  a  generous  nature  to  tempt  a  starving  man  with  a 
morsel  of  bread  to  commit  a  larceny,  than  is  such  a  course 
of  legislation  as  we  find  here  with  the  great  and  lofty  at- 
tributes of  a  true  statesmanship.  It  is  the  very  depravity 
of  party ;  it  is  the  legerdemain  of  low  politics  by  which  to- 
cheat  the  people  out  of  their  dearest  birthright. 

Sir,  I  have  ever  aimed  to  stand  by  the  people  in  every 
encroachment  upon  their  rights.  I  do  so  now.  This  bill 
is  a  vast  stride  of  power.  It  crushes  States  wherever  it 
goes  ;  it  binds  Georgia  again  in  fetters,  but  reaches  bej^ond 
her  borders ;  it  comes  with  its  malignant  spirit  of  force 
and  overturns  the  institutions  of  that  noble  people  whom 
I  represent.  In  their  name,  I  denounce  its  approach ;  in 
their  name,  I  record  my  vote  against  it.     It  is  their  right 
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to  make  and  maintain  a  constitution  for  themselves.  This 
right  is  stricken  down  by  this  bilL  Georgia  is  forced  to 
become  the  executioner  of  the  liberties  of  my  constituents. 
They  are  not  in  favor  of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  I  speak 
now  for  men  of  both  parties.  Yet  the  eighth  section  of 
this  bill  makes  Georgia  enforce  it  upon  them,  and  this  sec- 
tion was  drawn  by  the  senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Morton]. 
It  is  not  the  right  of  a  negro  to  vote  that  is  here  involved; 
it  is  the  right  of  white  men  that  is  here  taken  away.  The 
section  is  here  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  voters  of 
Indiana  of  their  free  expression  upon  a  great  question  of 
fundamental  constitutional  law.  It  makes  up  the  issue. 
With  full  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  of  Indiana  to 
judge  correctly  and  to  decide  intelligently  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  popular  liberty  within  her  borders, 
I  remit  this  issue  to  them. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  15TH  AMENDMENT. 

1[A  speecli  delivered  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  February  15,  1871, 
on  a  "Bill  for  the  enforcement  of  tlie  fifteenth  amendment."] 

Mr.  Speaker: — The  condition  of  tliis  House  to-day  im- 
presses me  painfully.  A  measure  of  the  most  awful  mag- 
nitude is  under  discussion,  and  the  hour  for  voting  is  well 
nigh  here.  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  will  vote  on  a  hill 
which  changes  the  whole  policy  of  the  government  on  the 
subject  most  vital  to  its  liberties.  It  can  not  he  denied 
that  the  dominant  party  on  this  floor  has  paid  no  attention 
to  this  great  matter,  paid  no  attention  to  the  discussion 
thus  far;  and  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  there  are 
one  hundred  members  who  will  record  their  votes  who 
have  neither  read  the  bill  nor  heard  a  word  of  the  debate. 
It  is  one  of  the  appalling  aspects  of  public  affairs  that  a 
measure  revolutionizing  the  entire  machinery  of  our  gov- 
ernment can  be  pressed  through  and  become  a  law  with  so 
little  attention  from  the  party  that  is  responsible  to  the 
•country  for  its  legislation.  And  I  know  now  that  I  speak  to 
persons  who  do  not  intend  to  be  governed  by  the  reasons 
given,  but  by  predetermined  convictions  and  party  neces- 
sities. 

In  the  few  minutes  that  are  left  to  me,  however,  I  shall 
make  known  some  observations  that  press  themselves 
heavily  upon  my  mind.  I  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  to  the  great  fact,  now 
almost  forgotten,  now  fading  away  in  memory,  that  there 
was  a  time  once  in  the  history  of  this  government  when 
such  a  thing  as  a  federal  officer  approaching  the  ballot-box 
in  the  various  States  of  this  Union  and  supervising  popu- 
lar elections  all  over  this  wide-spread  land  would  have  been 
looked  upon  with  as  much  affright  as  if  a  wild  beast  had 
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-escaped  from  a  menagerie,  and  was  prowling  for  prey  in 
the  midst  of  a  peaceable  neigliborhood.  Until  these  latter' 
and  evil  days  the  people  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  in  their  far-away  hamlets,  along  the  banks  of  the 
creeks  and  rivers,  met  and  held  elections,  and  no  federal 
spy  or  informer  dared  tread  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the 
people's  place  of  voting. 

In  that  way  the  government  was  sustained  upon  the 
principle  of  the  fathers,  for  our  fathers  did  lay  down  that 
this  government  rested  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
They  did  lay  down  that  the  virtue  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  could  alone  sustain  it;  and  whenever  we  pro- 
claim that  the  people  are  not  to  be  trusted,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  force-bills  in  their  midst,  that  federal  satraps 
have  to  go  among  them  with  bayonets  in  their  hands,  that 
informers  have  to  stand  at  the  polls  with  the  army  and  the 
navy  at  their  backs,  to  regulate  the  canvass,  to  inspect  the 
ballot  as  it  goes  in,  and  after  it  is  in,  and  as  it  comes  out, 
it  will  be  a  proclamation  that  our  government  has  failed, 
that  its  foundations  are  false,  that  their  virtue  and  their 
intelligence  are  myths  and  mockeries,  and  do  not  exist. 
That  is  what  your  bill  does  here.  It  accomplishes  this  fell 
purpose.  It  lays  hold  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Re]3ub- 
lic.  It  drao^s  them  to  their  downfall.  It  declares  an  abso- 
lute  loss  of  faith  in  the  people.  Sir,  I  knew,  when  you 
entered  upon  your  career  of  violence  in  prostrating  the 
Southern  States  by  your  misnamed  reconstruction,  that  it 
would  not  stop  there.  I  knew,  when  the  sky  darkened  in 
that  quarter,  that  it  would  darken  likewise  in  this.  I 
knew  that  usurpation  could  not  be  confined  to  any  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  I  knew  that  despotism  had  no  bounda- 
ries, when  once  begun,  save  the  outside  limits  of  the  Union. 
I  knew  that  when  you  overthrew,  and  chained  a  portion  of 
the  States,  you  would  seek  to  overthrow  and  chain  all  the 
others.  The  unlawful  exercise  of  power  is  the  tiger's  taste 
of  blood.  It  can  not  be  appeased.  It  grows  more  insatiate 
upon  its  unnatural  and  horrible  repast.  It  ravens  in  lierce 
■hunger  and  thirst  upon  each  new  draught  from  the  veins 
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of  its  bleeding  and  dying  victims.     The  lust  lias  not  been 
quenched  in  your  hearts  by  its  unbridled  indulgence. 

You  crushed  the  States  of  the  South  after  their  people 
had  surrendered;  you  invaded  their  voting  precincts;  you 
regulated  all  their  elections  witb  the  iron  hand  of  the  mil- 
itary;  you  elected  such  persons  as  you  desired.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  in  that  quarter.  Your  rnthless 
work  is  finished  under  a  southern  sky.  And  now,  unlike 
the  great  Alexander,  who  wept  because  there  were  no  moro 
worlds  to  conquer,  you  have  found  new  and  inviting  fields 
of  conquest  over  your  own  countrymen;  and  this  bill  de- 
clares the  war  and  orders  the  ravaging  and  devastating^ 
march^a  march  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  a  free 
constitution,  and  over  the  down-trodden  forms  of  American 
freemen.  You  turn  away  for  awhile  from  your  Southern 
captive.  You  turn  the  edge  of  the  sword  now  to  the  States 
of  the  IlTorth.  You  point  your  cannon  toward  Saratoga 
and  Monmouth  and  Brandywine  and  Bunker  Hill. 

What  are  some  of  the  leading  features  of  this  bill  of 
nineteen  sections  ?  My  time  is  too  short  for  more  than  a 
glance.  You  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two  persons 
to  supervise,  at  each  voting  precinct,  the  registration  of  all 
the  voters  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  over  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  the  several  States.  Who  ever  heard  of 
such  an  outrage  on  local  liberty  in  the  good  old  days  now 
gone,  and,  I  am  afraid,  gone  forever?  You  say  these  two* 
ofiicials  shall  be  of  difiTerent  political  parties.  What  care  I? 
If  they  were  both  of  my  own  party,  I  would  denounce  the 
principle  just  the  same.  Sir,  I  despise  an  argument  based 
upon  such  an  idea.  I  spurn  it ;  I  loathe  it ;  it  is  unworthy 
the  halls  of  the  national  legislature.  I  cast  it  from  me  as 
false  and  pernicious. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  United 
States  marshals  shall  have  certain  high  and  almost  unlim- 
ited powers ;  they  shall  appoint  as  many  deputy  marshals 
as  they  may  desire,  either  for  the  public  good  or  for  mali- 
cious oppression.  There  is  no  limit  in  this  respect.  He 
may  organize  companies,  regiments,  and  battalions  of  dep- 
uties.    'No  words  of  limitation  contract  his  powers.     He 
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makes  his  selections  also  to  suit  himself.  ^NTo  appointments 
from  different  parties  are  here  provided  for.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  terrible  bill  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  marslial 
and  his  deputies,  and  they  will  all  belong  to  the  party  in 
power.  This  is  a  cunning  device.  There  is  a  deceptive 
show  of  fairness  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  su- 
pervisors, but  where  the  real  power  to  grind  and  oppress 
is  lodged,  none  but  the  adherents  of  usurpation  are  trusted 
for  a  moment  by  this  bill. 

And  what  does  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  this 
measure  involve  ?     Who   can   contemplate  it  with   calm- 
ness ?     By  section  twelve  of  this  monstrous  revolution — 
it  is  nothing  less — provision  is  made  that  a  marshal,  or  his 
general  deputies,  or  his  special  deputies,  or  either  one  of 
them,  shall,  upon  his  own  judgment,  if  he  thinks  or  pre- 
tends to  think  that  he  has  been  interfered  with  or  opposed 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  call  the  commander  of  the 
nearest  military  post  to  his  aid,  to  enforce  this  bill  with 
United  States  troops.     I  appeal  to  the   gentleman   from 
Ohio — I  appeal  to  him  personally,  for  he  can  not  want 
to    destroy    his    country.       I    do    him    that    justice.     A 
long  service  in  this  hall  has  dissipated  many  prejudices.     I 
am  ready  and  anxious  to  accord  to  all  good  intentions.     I 
do  not  desire  to  be  harsh  in  my  judgment  upon  any  one.  I 
therefore  appeal,  in  all  candor  and  kindness,  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  in  the  face  and  hearing  of  the  country,  tell 
me  what  you  mean  when  such  a  section  as  this  is  written  ; 
where  power  to  command  the  army  and  navy  is  given,  not 
merely  to  a  United  States  marshal,  but  to  one  of  his  depu- 
ties— to  one  of  the  low,  crawling  creatures,  such  as  were 
raked  up  in  the  vile  purlieus  of  the  city  of  'New  York  last 
fall,  and  appointed  to  act  in  that  capacity  ?     I  challenge 
the  attention  of  this  House — I  challenge  denial  of  the  as- 
sertion that  under  this  law  any  one  of  those  bawds  of  pol- 
itics who  maj^be  appointed  a  deputy  marshal  can  call  upon 
the  commander  of  the  military  post  nearest  him,  and  com- 
pel his  services  with  all  the  troops  at  his  command  ;  for 
this  bill  says  that  the  officer  thus  called  upon  shall  obey  or 
incur  the  wrath  of  heavy  penalties.     There  is  no  exemp- 
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tioii  by  reason  of  rank.  The  tallest  heads  shall  bow  at  the 
mandate  of  the  deputy  marshal.  The  plume  of  the  great- 
est hero  will  trail  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  bar-room 
and  back-alley  politician  dressed  in  authority,  by  this 
wretched  bill.  William  T.  Sherman  must  obey  ;  Philip 
Sheridan  must  obey;  George  H.  Thomas,  if  alive,  would 
have  to  obey  ;  Winfield  S.  Hancock  must  bend  his  proud 
Iiead  to  some  poor,  slimy  creature  born  in  infamy  and 
reared  in  corruption,  who,  as  a  deputy,  might  see  fit  to  call 
upon  him  for  military  assistance  with  which  to  carry  an 
election  by  force.  Gentlemen,  if  you  can  stand  that,  we 
can.  Little  by  little  you  are  giving  us  the  advantage  be- 
fore the  country.  Upon  measures  of  this  kind  you  are 
alienating  your  honest  followers.  It  was  once  said,  "  Oh, 
that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book !"  We  may  well 
:say,  "  Oh,  that  our  enemy  will  continue  such  legislation  as 
this,  until  the  mighty  and  colossal  structure  that  once 
reared  its  insolent  head  to  the  very  heavens  and  over- 
.shadowed  all  the  land,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  shall  totter  to  its  fall,  forever  !"  It  is  not  for 
me  to  complain,  except  in  behalf  of  the  public  good.  I 
do  not  complain  in  the  spirit  of  party.  My  party  rejoices 
and  prospers  in  your  follies  and  your  crimes.  You  can  not 
undermine  the  strong  battlements  of  your  party  more  ef- 
fectually than  by  such  gigantic,  heedless,  and  unnecessary 
outrages  as  are  contemplated  by  this  bill.  The  people  are 
resenting  your  lawlessness  day  by  day,  and  soon  will  turn 
and  rend  your  political  fabric  to  pieces.  It  requires  no  eye 
of  prophetic  light  to  foresee  this  doom,  unless  the  downfall 
of  liberty  itself  is  at  hand. 

Sir,  I  had  no  idea  of  engaging  in  this  discussion  until  it 
was  about  to  open  to-day.  I  thereupon  sent  a  page  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Census  Bureau,  asking  him  to  send 
me  a  list  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  containing  a- 
population  of  over  twenty  thousand.  I  have  that  list  here 
I  give  it  as  it  was  given  to  me  :  i         , 
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Population  of  cities  of  the  United  States  of  twenty  thousand  and 

•  upward, 

CITIES.  POPULATIO'N'. 

New  York 925,485 

Ee-enumeration 942,541 

Philadelphia 657,556 

Re-enumeration. 674,022 

Brooklyn 396,300 

St.  Louis. 310,864 

Chicago 298,983 

Baltimore 267,354 

Boston 250,526 

Cincinnati 216,239 

New  Orleans 191,322 

San  Francisco 149,482 

Buffalo 117,115 

Washington 109,204 

Newark 105,059 

Louisville 100,753 

Cleveland 92,864 

Pittsburg 86,235 

Jersey  City. 82,547 

Detroit. 79,580 

Milwaukee 71,499 

Albany 69,422 

Providence 68,906 

Rochester 62,315 

Alleghany 53,181 

Richmond 51,038 

New  Haven 50,840 

Charleston 48,956 

Troy 45,481 

Syracuse 43,058- 

Indianapolis 41,550 

Worcester 41,105 

Lowell 40,928 

Memphis 40,226 

Cambridge 39,634 

Hartford 37,180- 

Scranton '. 35,093- 

Reading 33,932 

Columbus 33,745 

Paterson 33,582 

Dayton 32,579 

Kansas  City , 32,260- 

Mobile 32,184 

Portland 31,414 

Wilmington 30,84L 
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Lawrence 28,921 

Utica 28,804 

Toledo 28,546 

Charlestown 28,323 

rSavannah 28,235 

Lynn 28,233 

Fall  River 26,786 

Sprincrfield 26,703 

Nashville 25,872 

Peoria 25,787 

Covington 24,505 

Salem 24,117 

Quincy 24,053 

Manchester 23,536 

Harrisburg 23,109 

Trenton 22,874 

Evansville 22,830 

New  Bedford 21,320 

Oswego 20,910 

Elizabeth 20,838 

Lancaster 20,233 

Poughkeepsie 20,080 

Camden _ 20,045 

Davenport 20,042 

St.  Paul 20,031 

Those  cities  are  seventy  in  number ;  and  this  bill  makes 
every  one  of  them  a  military  post  whenever  a  United  States 
deputy  marshal  desires  the  presence  of  troops  at  one  of 
their  elections.  There  are  five  such  cities  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  of  which  the  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  this  bill 
[Mr.  Bingham]  is  one  of  the  representatives.  At  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  and  Toledo  troops  can, 
xit  the  high  and  sublime  command  of  a  deputy  marshal,  be 
brought  across  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  river  from  I^ewport 
barracks  to  surround  the  polls.  When  will  the  people 
awake  to  their  danger  ?  How  much  longer  will  the  delu- 
sive cry  of  "  All  is  well "  lull  them  into  a  false  security  ? 
Must  they  behold  the  gleaming  bayonets  at  their  throats 
on  the  day  of  election  before  they  believe  in  the  open  and 
shameless  advances  of  tyranny  ?  Must  they  see  the  cannon 
trained  upon  the  ballot-box  before  they  will  rush  to  its 
rescue  ?  Must  shot  and  shell  lie  piled  up  at  the  voting 
precincts  before  the  voter  will  recognize  an  assault  upon  his 
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freedom  as  an  elector  ?  All  these  things  are  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  The  regulation  small-arms,  the  cartridge,  the 
bayonet,  the  cannon,  the  shot,  the  shell,  and  the  lighted 
brand  are  all  in  this  pregnant  engine  of  destruction  and 
ruin.  And  all  these  dread  implements  of  horror  are  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  control,  not  of  trained  and  tried  men, 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  but  most  likely  of 
vagabonds  who  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  in  the  lowest 
regions  of  partisan  strife. 

Gentlemen,  make  no'mistakes.  In  my  judgment  and  in 
my  fond  hopes  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  the  people  will 
rise  up  and  cry  out  in  behalf  of  the  old  landmarks  of  lib- 
erty, of  justice,  and  of  right. 

]^ot  merely,  however,  are  these  seventy  cities  to  be  mil- 
itary posts,  but  I  heartily  concur  in  the  construction  given 
by  the  able  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Eldridge]  that 
the  term  "  town,"  as  used  in  this  bill,  implies  not  merely 
an  incorporated  city,  but  will  include  townships  as  well. 
In  ]^ew  England  the  townships  are  always  called  *'  towns," 
and  the  gentleman  from  "Wisconsin  tells  me  that  such  is 
the  case  also  in  his  State.  Even  if  this  construction  is  not 
placed  on  the  word  now,  it  will  be  hereafter  whenever  party 
exigencies  require  it,  to  uphold  your  waning  fortunes. 
Then  all  the  land  will  be  dotted  over  and  filled  with  armed 
stations.  The  township  house  will  be  the  rendezvous  for 
troops  on  election  day.  They  will  pitch  their  tents  wher- 
ever the  polls  are  opened.  Their  banners  will  be  spread 
wherever  tickets  are  distributed  to  the  quiet  rural  popula- 
tions. And  all  the  time  a  cleput}^  United  States  marshal 
will  conduct  their  evolutions  and  order  their  charge  upon 
American  citizens. 

The  lessons  of  history  upon  this  great  subject  are  full  of 
deep  and  painful  instruction.  I  look  at  questions  in  their 
general  import.  By  degrees,  in  all  the  ages  of  the  past, 
t^a^anny  has  encroached  upon  popular  right.  The  citadel 
of  liberty  was  never  taken  by  sudden  assault  without 
previous  mining,  battering,  and  treachery.  The  approaches 
have  been  made  by  numerous  measures  of  a  kindred  tend- 
ency.    The   progress   to   the    stronghold    has    been   step 
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by  step.  Good  men,  too,  have  often  been  the  instrnments; 
of  these  encroachments.  Plausible  arguments  have  likeT 
wise  been  made  for  them.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bingham],  no  doubt,  will  rise  here  and  tell  us  that  all  the 
abominable  features  of  this  measure  are  wise  and  o^ood. 
So,  too,  the  adherents  of  Csesar  said  at  Rome,  when  he  was 
controlling  the  elections  prior  to  crossing  the  Rubicon  and 
usurping  imperial  power.  In  speaking  of  Csesar,  Mon- 
tesquieu says  : 

''  He  raised  troubles  in  the  city  by  his  emissaries  ;  he 
made  himself  master  of  all  elections  ;  and  consuls,  prsetors^ 
and  tribunes  purchased  their  promotions  at  their  own 
price." 

Caesar  made  himself  master  of  all  the  elections.  This 
bill  confers  a  like  power  on  the  executive  of  the  United 
States.  And  yet  its  supporters  will  commend  it  in  the 
name  of  the  public  good.  The  blackest  crime  ever  seeks 
the  brightest  livery  of  virtue  to  cloak  its  infamy.  AVhen 
Satan  himself  came  from  the  burning  pit  below,  when  he 
lurked  around  the  courts  of  Eden,  and  finally,  scaling  the 
bright  ramparts,  sat  down  to  seduce  Eve  in  those  green  and 
ambrosial  bowers,  he  led  her  to  her  fall  and  all  of  us  to  our 
ruin  by  disguising  the  hideous  lineaments  of  evil  in  the 
skillful  guise  of  good.  So  the  advocates  of  this  bill  will 
tell  you  it  is  all  for  the  best.  I  tell  you  it  is  all  for  ihe 
worst.  And  feeble  though  my  voice  maybe,  small  though 
my  infi.uence  may  be,  yet,  in  the  straightforward  perform- 
ance of  a  constitutional  duty,  with  all  my  strength,  I  warn 
my  countrymen  against  a  measure  fraught  with  disaster 
and  overthrow  to  the  institutions  for  which  their  fathers 
fought  and  bled  on  a  hundred  fields  of  battle. 

Some  justification  might  be  found  for  legislation  of  this 
kind  at  one  time  in  the  South — none  to  my  mind ;  some  ta 
yours.  But  how  any  sane  man  can  justify  the  invasion  of 
every  town,  of  every  township,  of  ever}^  city,  of  every  vil- 
lage, of  every  hamlet  in  all  the  States  of  this  broad  land, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other,  by  federal  power,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  at  the 
freedom  of  the  ballot-box,  is  a  mystery  which  I  can  not 
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solve.  I  can  conceive  but  one  intelligent  motive,  and  tliat 
is  the  suppression  of  free  elections  and  the  substitution  of 
arbitrary  despotism.  This  bill  overruns  the  land  with 
armed  troops  ;  it  sends  into  every  section  of  the  country 
informers,  pimps,  and  spies,  clothed  with  federal  authority. 
In  the  act  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  there  is  a  section 
providing  severe  pains  and  penalties  for  anybody  who  shall 
intimidate  a  voter.  Sometimes,  in  the  days  gone  by,  men 
have  had  disputes  at  the  polls,  and  they  have  settled  them 
at  the  nearest  magistrate's  office.  Sometimes,  when  men 
have  labored  under  excitement  on  such  occasions,  and 
angry  words  or  threats  have  been  used,  or  blows  even 
struck,  the  difficulty  has  beeu  adjusted  in  the  neighbor- 
hood court.  But  now,  in  these  stranger  days,  comes  this 
mighty  engine  of  federal  usurpation,  and  says  that  the  man 
who  is  intimidated  or  threatened,  or  thinks  he  is,  at  the 
polls,  shall  have  his  right  of  private  action  for  a  penalty 
of  $500,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  on  the  case.  If  you 
should  ask  a  mercenary  disciple  of  this  modern  legislation 
how  much  he  was  intimidated  on  election  day,  he  would 
doubtless  answer,  ''  $500  worth,  and  I  am  going  to  sue  for 
it  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States." 

The  Speaker  :  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Bingham  :  I  now  take  the  floor,  and  will  willingly 
yield  ten  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, which  is  all  I  believe  he  desires. 

Mr.  Voorhees :  I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
■courtesy.  I  have  had  only  lifteen  minutes  ;  time  enough 
to  enter  into  but  a  very  partial  discussion  of  this  bill,  nor 
•do  I  deem  it  necessary  now  that  I  should  do  more.  All  I 
•desire  is  to  impress  its  general  purposes  on  the  minds  of 
members,  and  if  I  should  fail  in  doing  that,  thanks  to  the 
power  of  steam,  thanks  to  electricity,  thanks  to  the  Globe, 
thanks  above  all  to  the  general  press  of  the  land,  men's 
words  go  forth  from  heedless  ears  sometimes  in  this  hall 
to  find  a  warm  response  among  the  liberty  loving  peo[)le. 
That  has  been  my  experience.  In  standing  here  for  the 
rights  of  the  people  under  the  constitution,  the  people  have 
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always  sustained  me.     I  have  not  faltered  in  my  devotion: 
to  them,  and  their  faith  in  me  has  been  unshaken. 

In  what  age,  where  in  all  past  history,  throngli  all  the  space 
of  time,  shall  we  look  for  a  proceeding  like  this  ?  Here  is  an 
army  of  civil  as  well  as  military  officials,  who  are  to  settle 
down  upon  the  land,  covering  it  all  over  as  thick  as  the  lo- 
custs, and  as  mean,  perhaps,  as  the  lice  of  Egypt.  They  are 
authorized  to  arrest  without  warrant  and  imprison  without 
process.  I  may  be  their  victim  ;  so  may  you.  We  are  all  at 
the  mercy  of  this  more  than  imperial  decree.  It  levels  every 
right,  secured  by  centuries  of  wisdom  and  valor,  into  the 
dust.  One  of  the  empowering  terms  in  this  bill  is  "  to 
supervise."  It  is  an  excellent  term  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  These  officials  are  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  the 
citizens  at  the  polls.  Will  this  be  endured  ?  How  long  can 
this  last  ?  You  entered  on  this  despotic  policy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  elections  in  the  desolated  South.  You 
did  it  to  uphold  colored  suffrage.  You  thought  it  was  a  part 
of  your  mission.  You  have  pursued  it  until  you  now 
dare  to  assail  the  great  States  of  l^ew  York,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and  all  the  rest.  Sir,, 
I  pledge  the  remnant  of  my  life  to  this  contest.  We  will 
dispute  every  inch  of  ground  henceforth  to  the  end.  We 
will  join  issue  with  you  on  this  attempt  to  subvert  the  lib- 
erty of  the  people.  We  will  appeal  to  the  people,  whom 
you  are  afraid  to  trust,  and  whose  rights  and  honor  you 
menace  and  trample  under  foot. 

Why  should  you  do  this  thing?  You  disgust  the  peo- 
ple. You  show  that  you  distrust  them.  The  people  in- 
turn  will  distrust  you.  They  are  the  fountain  of  power. 
They  are  omnipotent.  And  you,  the  stream,  can  never  rise 
higher  than  the  fountain.  I  will  not  say  that  the  present 
executive  has  evil  intentions  against  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  It  does  not  become  any  one  to  utter  such  a  charge 
without  strong  and  clear  proof,  and  then  w4th  care  and 
prudence.  But  the  grim,  silent,  taciturn  man  of  action, 
whose  opinions  are  never  uttered  in  advance,  and  whose 
purposes  are  enveloped  in  constant  mystery,  is  to  be  watched 
and  dreaded  when  at  the  head  of  a  nation  and  supported  by 
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a  party  reckless  of  constitutional  restraints.  I  do  not  dis- 
parage the  military  capacity  and  the  military  executive  abil- 
ity of  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  this  nation.  ISTo  man 
could  have  achieved  the  results  which  are  recorded  in  his 
history  without  military  talents  of  a  high  order.  Concen- 
tration of  purpose,  force  and  tenacity  of  will,  a  steady  and 
even  vindictive  courage,  together  with  a  woodsman's  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  the  face  of  a  country  for  military  opera- 
tions, have  combined  to  give  him  a  permanent  place  among 
the  great  commanders  of  the  world. 

In  his  civil  knowledge,  however — his  capacity  for  civil 
affairs — I  have  no  faith.  And  a  combination  of  military 
power  and  civil  inferiority  has  in  all  ages  produced  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  that  ever  menaced  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  Such  a  man  relies  upon  the  qualities  of  which 
he  is  conscious.  He  esteems  the  faculties  with  which  he  is 
endowed,  and  despises  those  of  which  nature  has  bereft 
him.  He  can  command  troops  ;  and  therefore  he  wants  to 
command  them.  He  loves  power;  and  the  control  of  an: 
army  at  the  ballot-box  is  a  certain  means  of  obtaining  and 
retaining  power.  He  is  conscious  of  no  other  means  of  se- 
curing popular  support.  He  is  unlearned  in  the  laws  of  his 
country,  knows  nothing  of  the  reasons  which  dictated  its 
institutions  in  the  minds  of  its  founders,  has  never  read  its 
constitution,  and  openly  snee/s  at  men  who  have  the  gifts- 
of  knowledge  and  of  speech  with  which  to  explain  and  en- 
force the  great  doctrines  of  free  government.  Is  such  a 
character  a  stranger  to  the  minds  of  members?  Do  you 
not  recognize  and  dread  him  ? 

Again,  behold  the  fallen  Emperor  of  France — fallen  now, 
like  Lucifer,  the  bright  son  of  the  morning,  to  hope  no- 
more.  What  manner  of  man  was  he  twenty  years  ago, 
and  how  did  he  attain  those  giddy  heights  from  which  a 
righteous  retribution,  the  avenging  hand  of  God,  has  hurled 
him  to  the  ground  ?  Without  military  capacit}',  he  was 
supposed  to  possess  it,  and  able  generals  surrounded  him 
and  clung  to  his  fortunes.  History  pictures  him  to  my^ 
mind  in  striking  semblance  to  the  present  American  chief 
magistrate.     His  exterior  was  chilling  and  repellant.     He 
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had  unscrupulous  favorites  who  would  stop  at  nothing  in 
his  behalf,  and  on  whom  he  lavished  unmerited  honors  and 
wealth.  lie  was  regardless  of  human  life  and  human  mis- 
er}^  His  designs  w^ere  hidden.  His  purposes  were  mys- 
terious and  unknown.  He  climbed  to  power  by  breaking 
all  the  pledges  by  which  he  got  his  first  foothold  in  the 
French  assembly.  And  when  the  hour  came,  it  was  by 
virtue  of  just  such  preparations  as  are  made  in  this  bill 
that  he  found  the  w^ay  plain,  the  obstacles  all  removed,  the 
ladder  set  up  on  which  to  ascend  to  the  topmost  round,  till 
he  reached  the  throne  over  the  prostrate  liberties  of  France 
and  the  bleeding  and  mangled  forms  of  his  countrymen. 
Shall  this  dark  and  startling  page  of  history  be  all  lost 
upon  us  ? 

Sir,  when  Cromwell  designed  the  overthrow  of  the  lib- 
erty of  his  country,  what  did  he  do?  I  will  let  Hume  the 
historian  speak.     Hear  him  : 

"  Cromwell  began  to  hope  that,  by  his  administration 
attended  with  so  much  luster  and  success  abroad,  so  much 
order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  he  had  now  acquired  such 
authority  as  would  enable  him  to  meet  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  and  would  assure  him  of  their  dutiful  com- 
pliance with  his  government.  He  summoned  a  parliament; 
but  not  trusting  altogether  to  the  good-will  of  the  people, 
he  used  every  art  which  his  new  model  of  representation 
allowed  him  to  employ,  in  order  to  influence  the  elections 
and  fill  the  house  with  his  own  creatures.  Ireland,  being 
-entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  chose  few  but  such 
ofl3.cers  as  were  most  acceptable  to  him.  Scotland  showed 
a  like  compliance;  and  as  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that 
kingdom  regarded  their  attendance  on  English  parliaments 
as  an  ignominious  badge  of  slavery,  it  was  on  that  account 
more  easy  for  the  ofiicers  to  prevail  in  the  elections.  ISTot- 
withstanding  all  these  precautions,  the  protector  still  found 
that  the  majority  w^ould  not  be  favorable  to  him.  He  set 
guards,  therefore,  on  the  door,  who  permitted  none  to  enter 
but  such  as  produced  a  warrant  from  the  council;  and  the 
council  rejected  about  a  hundred,  who  either  refused  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  protector's  government,  or  were  on  other 
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accounts  obnoxious  to  him.  These  protested  against  so 
egregious  a  violence,  subversive  of  all  liberty ;  but  every 
application  for  redress  was  neglected,  both  by  the  council 
and  the  parliament. 

"  The  majority  of  the  parliament,  by  means  of  these  arts 
and  violences,  was  now  at  least  either  friendly  to  the  pro- 
tector, or  resolved,  by  their  compliance,  to  adjust,  if  possi- 
ble, this  military  government  to  their  laws  and  liberties." 

And  we,  too,  have  our  Ireland.  There  she  lies,  across 
and  beyond  the  Potomac ;  and  the  work  is  done  on  her  as 
it  was  done  in  the  days  of  Cromwell.  The  Ireland  of 
America  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  as  was  the 
Ireland  of  Europe  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  She  sends  up  mostly  obedient  representatives  now  as 
she  did  then.  In  Scotland  the  potent  chiefs  of  tribes  dis- 
dained to  hold  power  under  the  Roundhead  government, 
and  there  was  left  to  the  protector  the  easy  task  of  bring- 
ing in  such  Scottish  members  of  parliament  as  he  desired. 
But  when  he  came,  sir,  to  England — which,  with  all  our 
hate,  is  still  our  great  mother,  the  mother  of  our  language, 
of  our  literature,  and  of  our  laws,  and  of  that  dauntless 
blood  which  has  filled  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth 
with  its  prowess  and  glory — when  he  came  to  England,  he 
failed,  and  the  people,  true  to  themselves,  returned  mem- 
bers that  were  true  to  liberty.  Defeated  at  the  polls,  he 
placed  guards  at  the  doors  of  parliament.  They  required 
from  parties  who  sought  to  enter,  passes  signed  by  the 
council.  Why  should  not  that  be  the  next  step  here?  If 
elections  can  not  be  controlled  at  the  ballot-box ;  if  this 
frightful  bill  should  fall  short  of  its  purpose,  why  not  sta- 
tion guards  at  the  doors  of  this  hall,  and  allow  no  obnox- 
ious member  to  enter?  They  might  as  well  be  stationed 
here  and  at  the  doors  of  the  Senate  as  at  my  neighbor's 
ballot-box  at  home,  in  the  West,  They  might  as  well 
control  us  as  to  control  our  brethren  who  toil  on  the  land 
and  on  the  seas  to  uphold  the  government.  We  are  not 
better  than  our  constituents.  Our  rights  are  not  more  pre- 
cious to  us  than  theirs  to  them.  Our  aged  fathers,  our 
brothers,  our  kindred,  and  our  loving  friends,  scattered  all 
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over  the  plains,  the  valleys,  and  the  mountains  of  this  fruit- 
ful land,  have  a  stake  in  this  measure  as  vital  as  yours  and 
mine.  If  the  people  are  to  be  surrounded,  guarded,  and 
controlled  while  they  deposit  their  ballots,  then  let  the 
lictors  advance  here  also,  and  bind  the  people's  representa— 
tives,  and  compel  them  to  register  the  edicts  of  a  master. 
The  work  will  then  be  complete  in  which  you  are  now  en- 
gaged. Your  task  will  be  finished,  your  mission  ended. 
The  nightfall  of  liberty  will  be  here.  The  curtain  of  dark- 
ness will  descend  on  the  prostrate  and  humiliated  Eepublic, 
and  then  another  curtain  will  rise  on  the  haughty,  insolent, 
and  erect  crest  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  by  expressing  my  obligations  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bingham]  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  me  time  to  thus  antagonize  a  bill  which  owes 
its  parentage  to  himself. 
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DEFENSE  OF  HARRY  CRAWFORD  BLACK. 

[An  argument  delivered  at  Frederick  City,  Maryland,  April  21,  1871,  upon 
the  trial  of  Harry  Crawford  Black,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Col.  W. 
W.  McKaig,  Jr.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  : — We  have  now  reached  that 
point  where  it  becomes  my  duty  to  address  you.  In  doing 
so,  I  have  but  one  thought  and  but  one  purpose.  I  believe, 
with  fixed  and  solemn  convictions,  in  the  innocence  of  the 
young  prisoner  who  is  here  by  my  side,  and  I  shall  try, 
while  I  stand  before  you,  to  make  manifest  the  grounds  of 
my  belief,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  Lumble  powers, 
to  obtain  for  them  the  consent  of  your  minds. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  my  position  as  counsel  here. 
It  is  true  that  I  live  in  a  distant  State,  but  I  can  not  feel 
that  I  am  a  stranger  to  you.  We  are  allied  to  each  other 
by  many  ties.  We  are  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers. 
We  have  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters.  These  vital  and 
precious  domestic  relations  form  all  mankind  into  a  uni- 
versal holy  alliance.  By  them  you  and  I  are  acquainted. 
We  understand  each  other  by  their  promptings.  Let  us 
€ome  close  to  each  other  in  this  discussion.  I  can  have  no 
purposes  that  ought  not  to  be  yours.  As  a  citizen  of  this 
great  country,  desirous  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  desi- 
rous of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  I  can  not  invoke  any  re- 
sults that  you  ought  not  also  to  desire.  We  are  all  wedded 
to  the  public  good.  We  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  human  society.  I^one  of  us  are  inter- 
ested in  such  a  baleful  issue.  Good  or  evil  to  you  and 
yours  is  the  same  to  me  and  mine.  A  blow  at  your  peace 
and  homes  is  a  blow  at  all  the  homes  in  the  land,  and  an 
assault  upon  the  humblest  family  circle  puts  in  peril  every- 
thing that  we  all  hold  dear.     We  meet,  therefore,  upon  a 
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common  level,  and  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner  I  expect 
to  speak  to  yon  in  this  spirit. 

There  is  one  consolation  that  I  have  in  rising  to  address 
3^on  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  at  once.  I  have  stood 
before  jnries  qnite  often,  bnt  never  before,  in  the  whole 
range  of  my  experience,  have  I  known  a  man  arraigned 
for  murder  who  produced  snch  a  record  of  character  as  has 
been  produced  here.  All  the  powerful  presumptions  of  a 
virtuous  and  w^ell-spent  life  arise  at  the  very  opening  of 
your  deliberations  in  favor  of  the  defendant.*  By  the  light 
of  the  proof  let  ns  see  wdio  it  is  that  we  are  trying.  You 
have  your  fingers  on  his  pulse.  You  are  measuring  his 
life,  and  the  manner  of  that  life  is  all  before  you.  He  is 
young — but  twenty-four  years  of  age.  How  much,  of  use- 
fulness and  manly  life  he  has  crowded  into  that  brief  space  I 
If  one  of  your  sons  at  that  age  was  arraigned  for  a  high 
crime,  how  proud  you  would  justly  feel  if  you  could  call,, 
as  has  been  done  in  this  case,  from  every  quarter  and  from 
every  class  everybody  who  had  ever  met  him,  everybody 
who  had  ever  done  business  with  him,  and  receive  from 
them  all  one  unbroken  strain  of  commendation,  and  eulogy  ! 
The  aged  and  gray  who  have  known  Harry  Crawford  Black 
from  his  infancy,  have  here,  in  your  presence,  praised  his 
pure  and  blameless  life.  His  young  comrades  have  spoken 
of  him  as  an  example  far  beyond  his  years.  His  fellow- 
prisoners  during  the  war  describe  him  as  a  model  amidst 
the  hard  and  demoralizing  scenes  of  prison  life.  The  dusty 
miners  from  Piedmont,  as  w^ell  as  members  and  senators  in 
Congress,  come  here  to  bear  their  voluntary  and  affectionate 
testimony  in  his  favor.  He  does  not  pass  this  ordeal  alone ; 
he  has  the  sweet  reward  of  virtue  in  the  presence  and  con- 
solation of  those  whom  his  good  conduct  has  attached  to 
his  fortunes  ;  and  the  voice  of  reason,  as  well  as  law,  pro- 
claims that  such  a  man  is  not  a  criminal.  He  is  not  familiar 
wdth  the  Avalks  of  vice,  where  criminals  are  made.  His 
hand  and  his  heart  are  free  from  the  guile  and  the  practice 
of  crime,  and  yet  the  learned  gentlemen  for  the  prosecu- 
tion insist  that  he  stands  now  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
soon  to  ascend  its  desperate  heights  for  the  commission  of 
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a  crime  without  a  parallel  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Pure,  in- 
nocent, and  virtuous  up  to  this  time !  Do  men  of  that 
kind,  without  just  provocation,  enact  deeds  of  bloodshed? 
If  they  commit  what  seem  to  be  violations  of  law,  are  they 
not  always  upon  the  most  dreadful  and  imperative  causes  ? 
It  is  this  presumption  which  gives  to  character  its  price- 
less value  when  the  motives  and  conduct  of  a  human  being 
are  under  investigation.  But  such  a  reputation  as  the  de- 
fendant here  produces  is  usually  the  growth  of  a  long  life- 
time, and  is  seldom  the  accompaniment  of  early  youth. 
Kecall  in  your  minds  at  this  moment  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors by  whom  you  are  surrounded  at  home.  The  best  and 
most  reliable  are  those  of  longest  standing.  Some  you 
have  known  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  You 
have  seen  their  heads  whiten  as  the  winters  and  summers 
have  come  and  gone.  Their  characters  are  good  and  solid. 
Little  by  little,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  bj 
month,  they  have  built  them  up  as  firmly  as  your  beautiful 
mountains  ;  but  it  has  been  the  labor  of  long  years.  How 
much  more  should  your  hearts  lean  to  a  mere  boy,  who  has 
not  had  much  time,  and  yet  comes  into  court  with  a  char- 
acter that  the  old  men  of  the  country  might  be  proud  to 
produce.  He  has  had  but  few  years,  but  in  them  he  has 
been  so  prone  to  virtue,  so  free  from  vice,  so  free  from  evil 
associations  that  he  has  not  a  spot  or  stain  or  blemish. 
Show  me  another  boy  in  these  bright  valleys  who  went 
from  home  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  an  army  experi- 
ence—always terrible—tasted  the  horrors  of  the  prison-house, 
came  out  untainted  in  soul  and  body,  went  to  the  far  West 
into  the  employ  as  chief  clerk  of  a  heavy  mercantile  house, 
returns  with  their  warmest  testimonials,  becomes  at  twenty- 
two  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  foremost  mining  com- 
panies of  the  Alleghanies,  winning  at  all  times  and  places 
and  circumstances  golden  opinions,  and  nothing  but  golden 
opinions,  from  all  sorts  of  people  ;  show  me,  I  say,  another 
boy  like  this  beside  me  within  the  range  of  your  acquaint- 
ance who  has  borne  or  can  bear  the  mighty  tests  to  which 
the  prisoner  has  been  subjected,  and  3'ou  will  find  him  the 
cherished  object  of  universal  regard,  beloved  by  the  fathers 
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and  welcomed  by  the  mothers  into  every  domestic  circle  as 
a  model  for  their  sons  and  an  associate  for  their  daughters. 
Can  the  mark  of  Cain  rest  upon  the  brow  of  such  a  one  ? 
•Can  the  inefiaceable  brand  of  bloody  guilt  be  there?  Such 
an  assertion  is  a  perversion  of  all  the  laws  of  human  na- 
ture. The  tree  shall  be  known  by  its  fruits  ;  the  thorn  and 
tlie  thistle  do  not  bear  delicious  figs,  and  a  life  of  inno- 
cence and  peace  does  not  bloom  and  ripen  of  a  sudden  into 
a  harvest  of  atrocious  crime. 

If  we  were  defending,  indeed,  a  criminal,  one  whose  char- 
acter we  did  not  dare  put  in  issue,  with  blotches  and  stains 
upon  him,  how  different  would  be  our  feelings  and  our  po- 
sitions. But  now  we  come  with  all  our  hearts  clinging 
closely  to  the  defendant  in  his  peril,  believing,  earnestly 
believing  in  him  and  in  his  innocence  from  the  very  depths 
of  our  souls  ;  and  we  have  no  fear.  The  weight  of  a  good 
name  is  recognized  in  the  books  of  law,  but  over  and  above 
all  it  is  recognized  in  your  own  hearts.  When  the  Hebrew 
children  were  cast  into  the  furnace,  with  its  sevenfold  heat, 
there  appeared  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  Babylonish 
king  another  form,  of  celestial  aspect,  walking  with  them 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  comforting  them  under 
their  fiery  afiiictions.  So  is  Crawford  Black's  good  name 
this  moment  hovering  near  him,  like  a  beneficent  angel,  to 
guard,  to  bless,  and  to  protect ;  and,  when  he  merges  from 
this  trial,  his  raiment  will  not  be  scorched  nor  have  the 
smell  of  fire. 

Gentlemen,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  change  of 
venue  in  this  case.  I  have  something  also  to  say  on  that 
subject.  The  McKaigs  are  a  powerful,  able,  intellectual, 
and  wealthy  family.  That  family,  with  its  numerous  con- 
nections, represent,  I  am  told,  more  wealth  than  any  other 
five  families  in  Alleghany  county.  The  prisoner  has  no 
means  of  his  own,  and  no  kindred  nearer  than  cousins  who 
have.  He  is  poor,  and  so  is  his  father,  and,  except  through 
distant  kindred,  he  has  not  a  dollar  to  aid  him ;  yet  he  was 
so  strong  in  the  community  where  the  deed  was  done,  and 
his  defense  sprang  up  so  powerfully  in  the  hearts  of  all,  that 
the  influence  of  the  McKaigs  melted  like  a  mountain  mist 
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%)efore  the  opening  dawn.  They  dared  not  meet  this  strip- 
ling youth  at  their  own  homes.  They  fled  from  their  na- 
tive heaths.  There  these  two  young  men  were  born ;  there 
they  were  raised ;  there  one  was  slain,  and  the  other  awaited 
his  triaL  Upon  the  side  of  one  is  numerous  kindred,  strong, 
accomplished,  intellectual,  and  full  of  life  and  power.  On 
the  other  is  merely  a  good  cause  and  a  good  name ;  nothing 
more.  And  yet  w^hat  a  scene  I  witnessed  in  January  last 
in  the  county  of  Alleghany !  I  never  beheld  the  like  be- 
fore, and  hope  never  to  again.  I  saw  an  American  State 
.seeking  to  convict  a  man  of  crime,  though  afraid  to  put 
him  upon  his  trial  where  the  alleged  crime  was  committed. 
It  was  his  right  there  to  be  tried.  My  associate  counsel 
has  read  to  you  the  constitution  of  Maryland,  with  its  bill 
of  rights.  It  is  there  declared  that  one  of  the  principal 
rights  of  the  citizen  is  to  be  tried  where  the  facts  arise. 
"When  our  forefathers  alleged  the  causes  on  which  they 
fought  King  George  seven  bloody  years,  they  laid  down  as 
a  marked  grievance  that  he  transported  American  citizens 
beyond  the  seas  to  be  tried  for  offenses  committed  here. 
It  was  one  of  the  prominent  causes  for  jvhich  our  fathers 
bled,  for  which  Smallwood's  Maryland  regiment  charged 
on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution.  They  fought  for 
the  right  of  trial  where  the  offense  was  committed;  the 
right  to  be  tried  by  their  peers  and  neighbors;  the  right  to 
be  tried  where  witnesses  are  known.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  in  this  case  seek  to  invalidate  the  testimony  for 
the  defense.  How  dare  they  assail  men  in  this  community 
"whom  they  were  unwilling  to  confront  in  Cumberland, 
where  they  are  fully  known  ?  Gentlemen,  they  ask  you  to 
do  what  an  Alleghany  county  jury  would  not  do.  They 
€ome  away  from  that  county  and  ask  you  to  do  a  deed  of 
horror  that  no  jury  there  would  commit.  How  stands  this 
case?  The  State  of  Maryland  says:  "Alleghany  county 
acquits  the  prisoner,  but  w^e  ask  Frederick  county  to  convict 
him."  He  has  already  one  verdict  of  not  guilty  in  his 
favor.  The  State  said  Alleghany  county  would  not  convict 
him ;  thereupon  a  change  of  venue  was  taken.  It  amounts 
to  one  verdict  of  not  guilty.     It  is  a  confession  on  the  part 
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of  the  prosecution  that  the  county  where  he  was  born^ 
where  he  was  raised,  and  where  McKaig  was  born,  where- 
he  was  raised,  and  where  he  fell,  will  not  convict  the  de- 
fendant. 

The  attorney-general  spoke  of  the  scenes  of  Colonel 
McKaig's  funeral  in  Cumberland;  that  the  stores  were 
closed,  and  mourners  went  about  the  streets  as  if  a  great 
public  calamity  had  befallen  the  city.  If  this  dramatic 
picture  is  true,  if  there  was  a  deep  sense  of  wroug  and 
outrage  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  against  Black,  why  is 
he  here  for  trial  ?  If  stores  were  closed,  if  there  w^as  burn- 
ing indignation,  if  there  was  grief  over  the  loss  of  an  un- 
offending citizen,  why  are  we  not  all  in  Cumberland,  rather 
than  in  Frederick  ?  What  did  this  prosecution  flee  from  ? 
"Why  did  it  flee  at  all  ?  It  fled,  hoping  to  hide  from  a  ju.ry 
the  true  causes  of  this  disaster.  The  public  mind  was  too 
full  of  knowledge  where  all  the  facts  were  known.  The 
very  air  was  full  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  deceased 
upon  the  defendant  and  his  family.  It  was  too  well  known 
by  the  entire  people  that  there  was  one  desolate  home,  one 
ruined  daughter,,  one  frantic  father,  one  broken-hearted 
mother,  and  one  outraged,  insulted,  and  menaced  brother 
and  son  in  their  midst.  The  witnesses  by  whom  we  have 
proven  McKaig's  assault  upon  Black  on  that  fatal  morning 
were  also  too  well  known  in  that  community  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  prosecution.  This  prosecution  fled  from 
another  fact.  A  jury  in  Cumberland  could  inspect  the 
premises  and  examine  the  ground  where  the  collision  took 
place.  They  could  see  the  exact  position  these  parties  bore 
toward  each  other;  they  could  determine  where  McKaig 
came  from,  where  he  was,  how  he  crossed  the  street,  whether 
there  was  a  natural  crossing  there,  and  that  Black  did  not 
seek  him  by  crossing  the  street,  but  that  McKaig  sought 
him.  All  that  could  be  seen  by  the  jury  there,  and  all  that 
we  lose  by  being  brought  here.  This  course  upon  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  is  virtually  a  nolle  prosequi.  It 
amounts  to  a  dismissal,  so  far  as  the  county  of  Alleghany, 
where  the  trial  properly  belongs,  is  concerned.  In  my 
judgment,  this  law  that  allows  the  State  to  drag  a  prisoner 
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from  his  home  for  trial,  to  transport  him  from  the  location 
of  his  conduct,  is  unconstitutional,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  consti- 
tution of  Maryland.  I  helieve,  whenever  this  question  is 
raised,  and  the  law  tested,  it  will  be  so  decided. 

But  we  come  now  to  a  close  and  patient  examination  of 
the  facts  in  detail  of  this  sad  and  dreadful  tragedy.  I  will 
ask  you  to  start  with  me  on  Saturday  evening  at  Piedmont, 
next  preceding  the  fatal  Monday  morning.  There,  to  my 
mind,  the  curtain  first  rises  bringing  the  prisoner  into 
mental  cognizance  of  the  deceased  on  the  subject  which  has 
wrought  such  wide-spread  ruin.  Black  and  his  friend  Ilen- 
shaw  Avere  together.  Henshaw,  not  liking  to  intrude  upon 
such  a  subject,  yet  ventured  to  ask  whether  the  father  of 
tliQ  prisoner  had  yet  been  indicted.  The  answer  was  that 
he  had  not.  "I  thought  he  would  have  been,"  said  Hen- 
shaw. "  Why  so  ?"  inquired  the  prisoner.  ''  Because," 
said  Henshaw,  "  of  what  occurred  on  the  fair  ground." 
"Well,"  says  the  prisoner,  "what  did  occur  at  the  fair 
ground?  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  truth  of  that. 
Father  was  not  in  a  condition  to  remember,  and  mother 
will  not  talk  to  me  about  it."  Henshaw  then  informed  him 
that  the  deceased,  Colonel  W.  W.  McKaig,  had  publicly 
denounced  the  sister  of  the  prisoner  as  a  strumpet  on  that 
occasion.  These  were  the  burning,  awful  words  for  a 
l>rother's  ear  to  hear  and  heart  to  feel.  They  wrung  from 
his  pale  lips  one  brief  exclamation  of  agony;  he  changed 
color  rapidly,  and  his  breast  heaved  with  strong  excitement. 
He  grew  silent,  and  with  an  ashen  face  invited  no  further 
conversation,  and  Henshaw  attempted  no  more.  He  dis- 
appears from  our  view  for  that  night.  His  tortures  are 
not  for  us  to  fathom.  In  hours  of  darkness  and  deepest 
woe  the  heart  has  no  confident  this  side  of  Omniscience. 
How  that  wretched  night  was  spent  there  is  no  proof  to 
show,  for  it  passed  in  solitary  despair.  The  next  day 
dawns  on  him  in  Cumberland,  now  intent  on  solving  the 
painful  mystery  connected  with  his  sister.  We  find  him 
immediately  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Lowndes,  a  relative 
b}^  marriage,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character, 
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and  a  member  of  the  legal  profession.     Was  he  not  a  most 
proper  person  of  whom  to  make  inquiry,  and  with  whom- 
to  advise?     Mr.  Lowndes  not  only  confirms  the  statement 
of  Ilenshaw  in   regard  to  the  language  used  at  the  fair 
ground,  but  also  informs  the  prisoner  that  Colonel  McKaig 
is  the  seducer  of  his  sister.     This  is  his  first  information 
as  to  the  author  of  his  sister's  shame  and  ruin.     It  is  true 
that  he  suspected  she  was  in  trouble — she  was  absent  from 
home — but  who  Avas  to  tell  this  young  and  hopeful  spirit 
that  the  idol  of  his  childhood  was  worse  than  dead  to  him? 
His  parents  were  silent  on  the  dreadful  theme  in  his  pres- 
ence.    You  heard  the  stricken  and  sobbing  mother  on  the 
witness-stand.     With  tearful  eyes  and  voice  she  told  you 
that  the  wrongs  of  the  sister  were  never  mentioned  to  her 
brother;  that  it  was  a  forbidden  subject  in  the  little  circle- 
of  home  upon  the  occasions  of  the  prisoner's  brief  visits 
from  the  mines  in  the  mountains.     It  was  kept,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  sealed  book  to  him ;  nor  is  this  any  new  phase 
in  domestic  life,  or  in  family  histories.     How  often  do  wo 
read  of  one  portrait  with  its  face  to  the  wall  and  its  name 
never  mentioned  ?     It  is,  perhaps,  the  image  of  one  who, 
though  deeply  loved,  has  planted  sorrow^  and  shame  in  the 
hearts  of  the  household.     The  name  is  to  be  spoken  no 
more  forever.     We  can  speak  with  a  saddened  pleasure  of 
the  dead  who  sleep  in  purity  and  honor.     The  memory  of 
their  virtues  fills  our  hearts  with  love  and  peace,  and  we 
train  white  roses  to  bloom  on  their  graves.     But  for  one 
on  whom  a  blight  has  fallen,  beside  which  the  touch  of 
death  is  merciful,  we  invoke  a  deeper  silence  than  the  tomb. 
There  is  a  gallery  in  Venice  where  the  faces  of  the  Doges 
of  ancient  days  adorn  the  walls,  but  the  eye  suddenly  rests 
upon   one  vacant  panel — no  portrait  is  there.     He  who 
should  have  filled  it  is  blotted  from  the  walls  of  memory. 
He  fell  in  an  hour  of  temptation  from  his  high  estate,  and 
an  oblivion  was  extended  to  him  by  his  own  and  succeed- 
ing ages.     And  so,  when  the  poor,  deluded  girl  in  this  case 
fell  into  the  snares  of  the  spoiler,  and  the  knowledge  of 
her  wayward  steps  came  partially  to  her  sufiTering  parents, 
they  strove  to  draw  an  impenetrable  curtain  around  the 
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horrible  event;  and  most  of  all  did  they  wish  to  conceal 
the  humiliating  and  harrowing  truth  from  their  son,  their 
only  remaining  child — their  staff  and  hope  in  the  gloomy 
and  desolate  future.  His  life  was  dawning  with  auspicious 
omens;  he  was  rising  rapidly  in  business;  his  prospects 
were  brilliant,  and  well  might  the  father  and  mother  be 
reluctant  to  mar  them  with  a  grief  that  always  ranges  in 
noble  natures  close  upon  the  confines  of  madness.  They 
were  journeying  toward  the  sunset  of  life,  and  wished  to 
bear  their  burden  alone.  They  sought  to  spare  the  prisoner 
in  the  bright  morning  of  his  existence  this  bitter  cup  of 
which  they  drank  in  solitude,  and  whose  wretched  dregs 
they  are  now  draining  in  public.  It  was  the  sublime 
struggle  of  deep  parental  affection  and  fortitude  under  the 
darkest  calamity  that  ever  blasts  the  peace  of  a  home. 
Their  conduct  was  true  to  the  loftiest  instincts  that  ever 
adorned  the  annals  of  human  nature.  And  so  it  was  that 
the  prisoner,  on  Sunday,  for  the  first  time,  and  from  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Low^ndes,  learned  of  the  aw^ful  abyss  into  which 
his  sister  had  fallen ;  who  had  led  her  trusting  footstep  to 
the  brink,  and  hurled  her  into  its  frightful  and  remorseless 
depths.  The  letter  in  evidence  was  at  the  same  time  shown 
him,  and  he  was  reliably  assured  that  it  was  written  to  his 
sister  by  the  deceased.  It  conclusively  proves  criminal  in- 
tercourse. The  writer  speaks  with  an  easy  and  familiar 
sense  of  powder  over  his  victim.  She  was  plainly  the  sub- 
ordinate of  his  wishes.  All  this  penetrated  the  heart  and 
brain  of  the  prisoner  at  a  glance.  The  facts  were  accumu- 
lating upon  him  with  startling  rapidity.  The  night  before 
he  had  learned  of  the  defilement  of  his  sister's  name  on  the 
public  fair  grounds ;  on  this  day  he  was  informed  that  the 
very  man  who  had  hawked  her  name  as  a  harlot  in  the 
midst  of  gaping  and  wondering  miultitudes  was  himself 
the  author  of  the  ruin  and  dishonor  which  had  befallen 
her,  and  which  he  thus  proclaimed.  The  written  proof 
was  placed  in  his  hands.  He  went  next  with  Mr.  Lowndes 
to  his  mother.  If  he  hoped  for  comfort  there,  for  once,  at 
least,  he  did  not  find  it;  rather  he  found  the  revolting  cli- 
max of  his  misery,  shame,  and  horror.     It  was  disclosed 
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to  him  that  a  child,  four  months  old,  was  then  in  his  sister's 
arms,  at  her  distant  place  of  retreat,  as  the  result  of  the 
treacherous  embraces  of  the  deceased.     Oh,  gentlemen,  no 
tongue  can  paint  the  force  of  this  last  blow  upon  a  heart 
already  bruised,  swollen,  and  bleeding !     The  pride  of  the 
prisoner's  young  life — his  pride  in  an  honored  and  unsullied 
name,  in  the  ties  of  home  and  kindred,  in  the  friends  he 
had  won,  in  the  career  opening  before  him,  was  overthrown 
and  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  haughty  and  insolent  tread 
of  his  sister's  seducer.     At  the  prisoner's  time  of  life,  and 
with  such  a  nature  and  reputation  as  his,  how  sensitive  is 
the  human  mind  to  dishonor!     And  the  fame  and  good 
name  of  mother  and  sister  are  then   more  precious  than 
all  this  world  contains  and  than  life  itself.     In  after  years, 
wife  and  children  may  divide  the  bounties  of  love,  but 
to  the  pure  and  upright  son  and  brother  who  has  not  yet 
left  the  hearthstone  of  his  childhood,  the  mother  that  bore 
him,  and  the  sister  who  has  grown  up  by  his  side,  are  the 
tender  and  cherished  objects  of  all  his  earthly  devotion. 
It  was  so  with  Crawford  Black.     He  felt  in  a  moment  all 
the  agony  of  a  whole  life  suddenly  wrecked  and  covered 
with  disaster.    Everything  crumbled  to  pieces  in  an  instant. 
Hope  died,  and  despair  took  its  place  in  his  breast;  his 
bright  dreams  of  the  future  disappeared,  and  a  wall  of 
darkness  rose  up  around  him.     The  sky,  so  clear  before, 
grew  black  over  his  head ;  he  felt,  too,  that  all  the  world 
knew  the  story  which  was  consuming  his  heart  with  bitter- 
ness and  grief.     It  had  been  proclaimed  by  him  who  best 
knew  its  fearful   truth.     The  finger  of  scorn   is   a  more 
dreadful  instrument  of  torture  than  the  cruel  ingenuity  of 
nian  ever  devised,  and  the  prisoner  now  knew,  for  the  first 
time,  that  it  was  upon  him;  that  he  was  pointed  at  as  one 
on  whom  the  brand  of  a  sister's  degradation  had  been 
placed  by  the  successful  arts  of  triumphant  villainy.     In 
this  mood  of  mind  he  witnessed  the  close  of  that  eventful 
Sabbath  day.     To  others  it  had  been  a  day  of  rest ;  jiot  so 
to   him.     To   others  it  had  been  a  day  of  grace  and  of 
blessings ;  to  him  it  was  full  of  curses  and  of  evil — the 
darkest  day  in  all  the  calendar  of  time.     And  wheii  night 
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came  with  its  healing  influences  for  the  weary  and  sore- 
hearted,  it  brought  no  oblivious  antidotes  to  pain  for  this 
unfortunate  prisoner.    Who  shall  tell  of  the  scorpion  stings 
and  lashes  of  that  miserable  and  sleepless  night?     You 
have  caught  glimpses  here  and  there  from  the  mother's 
testimony  of  the  dismal  hours  as  they  slowly  passed  away. 
They  were  laden  with  the  baleful  ingredients  which  kindle 
a  frenzy  in  the  soul  and  a  madness  in  the  brain.     Gentle- 
men, have  you  ever  passed  through  the  deep  floods  of  sor- 
row ?     Have  you  ever  walked  the  floor  through  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  praying  for  the  day  to  dawn,  and 
feeling  that  the  wings  of  time  were  loaded  w^ith  lead? 
Have  grief  and  w^oe  ever  aff"righted  sleep  from  your  eye- 
lids and  rest  from  your  hearts  ?     But  yours,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  sorrow  which  comes  of  death  and  ordinary  be- 
reavement.    Here  was  the  blister  of  shame  burning  like  a 
hot  iron  on  the  prisoner's  brow,  and  a  sense  of  disgrace, 
like  a  corroding,   cankering  poison,  inflaming  his  brain 
with  a  fever  which  no  medicinal  drug  can  allay  or  cool. 
The  art  of  the  healer  stops  at  the  threshold  of  the  diseased 
xnind,  and  sinks  down  baffled  and  helpless  in  the  presence 
of  the  delirium  of  woe.     Toward  day,  when  all  the  world 
was  dark  and  lost  to  him,  when  the  precious  providences 
of  God  themselves  seemed  blotted  out  like  stars  in  the 
midst  of  clouds   and   storm,  he   turned  his  weary  steps 
toward  that  love  which  never  falters  or  growls  dim,  which 
triumphs  over  dishonor  and  death,  and  shines  brightest 
amidst  the  wailings  of  broken  hearts  and  the  ghastly  ruins 
of  domestic  peace  and  joy.    He  threw  himself  by  his  moth- 
er's side  to  comfort  and  be  comforted  in  their  mutual  mis- 
ery.    He  laid  his  bright  and  manly  head  w^here  he  had 
slept  the  placid  sleep  of  infancy.     There,  sobbing  and  op- 
pressed, he  sought  a  shelter.     The  pitiless  and  merciless 
storm  was  pelting  him,  and  "other  refuge  had  he  none." 
Mother  and  son  wept  together  over  the  erring  and  the  lost. 
There  is  often  a  mercy  in  tears,  but  not  in  such  as  are  shed 
over  a  loved  one  ruined  in  soul  and  body.     Then  the  un- 
sealed fountains  are  scalding  and  bitter  as  the  w^aters  of 
Marah.     While  the  parent  and  child  thus  lament  together, 
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we  will  turn  from  this  scene  of  holy  pathos  and  tenderness, 
and  consider  an  important  question  which  here  arises  in 
the  order  of  my  argument. 

You  have  been  asked,  with  earnest  emphasis,  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  why  the  prisoner  was  so 
crushed  and  appalled  with  grief  and  frenzy  against  the 
deceased.  You  are  reminded  that  we  were  not  allowed  by 
the  court  to  prove  the  direct  fact  of  the  sister's  seduction 
by  McKaig.  You  will  remember  our  urgent  offer  to  do  so, 
and  the  determined  opposition  to  such  proof  on  the  part 
of  the  learned  gentleman  for  the  State.  The  court  held 
in  your  hearing  that  the  information  which  the  prisoner 
received  on  that  subject  was  competent  evidence,  but  that 
the  fact  itself  of  the  seduction  was  not  an  issue  before  you. 
"Was  he  informed  upon  competent  authority  ?  Had  he  a 
right,  as  a  reasonable  and  prudent  man,  to  believe  that 
Colonel  McKaig  had  seduced  Myra  Black,  and  that  she 
had  borne  a  child  as  the  result  of  their  sinful  intercourse  ? 
Did  the  facts,  as  communicated  to  him,  justify  such  a  be- 
lief, and  did  he  entertain  it  with  the  deep  convictions  of 
an  honest  sincerity  ?  If  so,  then  his  sister's  ruin  by  the 
deceased  became  a  proven,  fixed,  and  absolute  reality  in 
Ms  mind,  as  much  so  as  if  his  eyes  had  beheld  or  his  ears 
heard  the  secret  deeds  of  shame  over  which  the  deep  spell 
of  silence  reigns  forever.  If  he  believed,  then  his  mind 
was  wrought  upon  by  the  power  of  a  sincere  faith.  His 
emotions  and  his  conduct  were  under  its  omnipotent  influ- 
-ence  ;  and  in  this  respect  he  simply  conformed  to  the  great 
laws  which  have  governed  all  the  races  and  tribes  of  man- 
kind since  the  birthday  of  human  history.  You  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  great  and  merciful  Father  in  heaven,  the  creator 
of  the  boundless  universe,  yet  we  have  not  seen  Him,  nor 
hath  any  man  and  lived.  We  believe  that  the  blessed  Sa- 
vior walked  the  hills  and  plains  of  Judea,  and  died  to 
redeem  the  souls  of  men,  but  our  eyes  did  not  behold  the 
majesty  of  his  face,  nor  our  ears  drink  in  the  deep  and  mel- 
ancholy music  of  his  voice.  We  believe  because  we  have 
faith  in  the  sources  of  our  information.  We  have  been 
told,  that  is  all.     The  testimony  of  the  ages  is  ours.     Na- 
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ture,  throng'liout  her  illimitable  realms,  proclaims  a  God, 
and  the  Bible,  the  book  of  books,  reveals  Ilim ;  while  the 
-existence  and  the  divine  mission  of  the  Messiah  are  estab- 
lished by  witnesses  whose  evidence  we  read  and  accept 
-as  true.  Upon  these  sources  of  faith  Christian  men  and 
women  found  their  hopes  of  immortal  happiness.  They 
make  heaven  an  immediate  reality,  and  uphold  the  martyr 
as  he  smiles  joyfully  amidst  the  blazing  faggots  at  the 
■stake.  Nor  is  the  power  of  human  belief  over  the  actions 
of  men  lessened  because  it  may  be  founded  in  error.  The 
untamed  Indian  has  his  faith  as  we  have  ours.  He  has 
not  seen  the  Manito;  but  his  trust  in  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds,  the  sparkling  rivers,  and  the  fadeless  verdure  of 
•an  eternal  world,  is  as  unfaltering  as  the  bravest  disciples 
that  ever  died  for  the  cnuse  of  the  Cross.  He  sings  his 
death-song  under  slow  tortures,  recounts  his  earthly  deeds 
of  merit,  and  anticipates  his  blissful  rewards  hereafter  with 
fill  the  calmness  and  confidence  of  a  Christian  philosopher. 
The  eastern  Mussulman  worships  with  sincere  devotion  at 
the  shrine  of  Mahomet,  and,  giving  full  credit  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  fathers,  follow^s  the  Crescent,  and  rejoices  in 
the  prospect  of  a  sensual  paradise  at  the  end  of  life.  The 
Chinaman,  the  countryman  of  Confucius,  has  a  faith  in  his 
system  equally  firm  and  unrelenting.  The  history  of  the 
whole  human  race  forces  us  to  exclaim,  "How  little  is 
known  and  how  much  is  believed ! "  The  world  of  faith 
is  wide,  the  world  of  knowledge  is  narrow.  What  we 
think  we  know  best  depends  mainly  upon  the  credibil- 
ity of  those  who  have  narrated  to  us  the  facts.  How  few 
of  you  have  crossed  the  mountains  and  beheld  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi !  Yet  you  know  that  there  it  lies, 
stretching  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  to  the 
land  of  unending  summer,  an  empire  of  present  and  future 
wealth  and  populations.  What  one  of  this  jury  has  ever 
beheld  the  great  father  of  waters  as  he  rolls  onward  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  Yet  you  all  know  that  the  ceaseless  and 
resistless  current  is  forever  ther6.  You  have  listened  to  the 
tales  of  travelers;  you  have  read  their  letters  and  their 
books,  and  you  are  convinced  as  fully  as  you  could  be 
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through  the  medium  of  your  own  senses.  I  only  ask  for 
the  prisoner  that  these  universal  rules  of  faith  be  extended 
to  him  in  this  dark  hour  of  his  peril.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  shield  him  if  his  belief  was  irrational  and  unnatural — 
if  he  accepted  information  from  unworthy  and  unreliable 
persons.  Put  yourselves  in  his  place  ;  could  he  doubt  the 
truth  and  candor  of  his  faithful  and  tried  friend,  Henshaw? 
Could  he  distrust  his  kinsman  and  adviser,  Lowndes  ?  But,, 
above  all,  were  not  the  words  of  his  idolized  mother  sacred 
and  holy  with  him  ?  No  better,  surer  foundations  of  hu- 
man belief  ever  challenged  the  consent  of  the  human  mind. 
Crawford  Black  as  much  knew,  by  the  time  the  sun  set  on 
Sunday  evening,  that  McKaig  had  destroyed  his  sister  as 
it  is  given  to  mortals  to  know  the  affairs  of  this  life.  No 
doubt  or  misgiving  for  a  moment  mitigated  his  anguish. 
The  awful  fact  stared  him  in  the  face  with  painful  and  mad- 
dening intensity.  It  confronted  him  incessantly.  It  would 
not  down  at  his  bidding.  It  taunted  and  mocked  him  in 
his  sleepless  desolation  and  despair.  It  tempted  his  im- 
agination with  the  appalling  details  of  the  victim's  sur- 
render and  debasement,  and  the  destroyer's  triumph  and 
insolence.  And  if  he  arose  and  acted  upon  this  fact  and 
slew  the  man  who  put  out  the  light  and  joy  of  an  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  household,  would  his  conduct  have 
been  without  precedent,  novel  and  strange  in  the  history 
of  mankind?  There  is  a  very  old  case  and  of  very  high 
authority  on  this  point.  It  is  the  earliest  on  record.  The 
daughter  of  Jacob  was  seduced  by  a  prince  of  one  of  the 
neighboring  tribes.  Her  brothers,  Simeon  and  Levi,  were 
in  the  fields  at  their  usual  avocations,  when  they  were  told 
by  others  what  had  befallen  their  sister.  They  believed 
the  story  of  their  disgrace,  and  with  their  swords,  in  due 
time,  they  acted  upon  it  to  the  total  destruction,  not  merely 
of  the  seducer,  but  of  the  whole  tribe  who  supported  him 
in  his  conduct.  And  when  their  father,  who  was  old  and 
apprehensive  of  trouble  growing  out  of  their  terrible  ven- 
geance, deplored  their  fierce  and  sanguinary  measures,  they 
gave  that  memorable  answer  which  has  sprung  to  the  lips 
of  manly  brothers  in  every  age  and  clime  from  that  hour 
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"to  this,  "  Shall  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  a  harlot?"  Hu- 
man nature  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  then,  and  Craw- 
ford Black  simply  exclaimed  with  Simeon  and  Levi  of  old. 
You  would  cry  out  in  the  same  indignant  w^ords  under  the 
;Same  circumstances.  You  are  now  asked  to  punish  this 
young  brother  in  Marjdand.  Were  the  brothers  in  Israel 
punished?  God  ruled  immediately  and  directly  in  the 
house  of  Jacob.  Are  you  wiser  and  more  just  than  your 
Maker?  Will  you  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  Almighty 
and  condemn  His  ways?  Should  you  not  rather  find  out 
Ilis  rulings  in  a  case  so  similar  to  the  one  you  are  trying 
and  then  implicitl}^  and  humbly  adopt  them  for  your  guid- 
ance ?  The  patriarch  and  his  family,  including  the  de- 
fenders of  their  sister's  honor,  were  led  by  Jehovah  out 
from  their  enemies,  up  into  Bethel,  a  place  of  safety. 
"And  they  journeyed  ;  and  the  terror  of  God  was  upon  the 
cities  that  were  round  about  them,  and  they  did  not  pursue 
after  the  sons  of  Jacob."  They  were  thus  protected,  not 
prosecuted.  I  may  cite  other  cases  hereafter,  but  with  the 
approval  of  God  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  I  know 
that  I  might  safely  leave  this  branch  of  his  defense  wdiere 
it  now  rests. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  light  of  Monday  morning  at 
last  broke  over  the  hills  of  Cumberland  and  brought  that 
dreadful  night  to  a  close.  The  sun  of  the  morning  comes 
with  life  in  its  beams  to  all.  It  illuminates  the  hovel  and 
the  palace,  the  home  of  the  heart-broken  and  the  circles 
of  gayety  and  pleasure.  In  all  its  kindly  visitations  of 
human  abodes,  however,  on  that  morning,  it  lit  up  no 
lonelier,  sadder,  drearier  hearthstone  than  that  around 
wdiich  once  shone  the  pure  and  innocent  face  of  the  be- 
loved daughter  and  sister,  to  be  seen  there  with  the  angel 
light  of  virtue  no  more  forever.  The  prisoner  w^ent  forth 
from  that  blighted  home,  and  the  hour  of  retributive  jus- 
tice drew  nigh;  not  by  his  artifice  or  device,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  the  avenging  N^emesis  who  sooner  or  later  over- 
takes the  violators  of  domestic  sanctity.  His  provocation 
was  already  sufficient  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  ages  of 
the   past   to   justify  the    death   of    McKaig.      While  he 
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stands,  however,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  before  he  de- 
scends, weary  and  heavy  laden,  into  the  town,  let  ns  exam- 
ine still  more  closely  into  the  relations  which  the  deceased 
and  the  accused  bore  to  each  other.  What  were  the  pur- 
poses and  feelings  which  McKaig  had  deliberately  and  re- 
peatedly evinced  toward  Black?  One  of  the  oldest  and 
basest  principles  of  human  nature  was  at  work  in  the  heart 
of  the  deceased.  He  had  wronged  the  prisoner  beyond  the- 
reach  of  forgiveness,  and  he  therefore  hated  him.  The 
scandal,  too,  of  his  conduct  had  become  public,  and  he 
thought  to  browbeat  all  complaining  voices  into  silence. 
His  own  domestic  peace  was  doubtless  in  peril,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  overawe  the  injured  family  into  abject  sub- 
mission. He  had  met  the  insane  and  frantic  father,  and 
received  an  assault  vaguely  mentioned  here  in  the  evidence. 
1^0  danger  or  menace,  however,  threatened  him  an}^  longer 
in  that  quarter.  The  forbearance  of  the  distracted  father 
was  secured  by  indictment  and  heavy  bonds.  There  was 
but  one  other  who  held  the  honor  of  the  name  and  the 
household  in  his  keeping.  It  was  the  brave,  generous, 
dauntless  being  here  before  you,  and  it  was  for  him  that 
McKaig  wore  his  daily  belt  of  loaded  fire-arms.  Conscience 
told  the  deceased  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life  to  the  pris- 
oner. He  would  have  slain  the  seducer  of  his  own  sister 
like  a  dog  in  the  highways,  and  the  guilt  in  his  breast 
bade  him  beware  of  the  brother  of  his  victim.  Perhaps 
friendly  tongues  had  also  warned  him  of  his  danger  if  the 
accused  ever  made  a  full  discovery.  Thus  steeped  in  crime 
I  shall  demonstrate  from  the  evidence  that  he  sought  a 
collision  with  Black  under  circumstances  of  his  own  choos- 
ing, and  with  the  advantages  all  in  favor  of  himself.  He 
could  not  retrace  his  steps  and  undue  the  wrongs  he  had  in- 
flicted. He  therefore  prepared  to  go  forward  and  wade  in 
blood  to  a  place  of  safety — a  place  of  security,  as  he  sup- 
posed, against  the  consequences  of  his  own  evil  deeds. 
He  believed  the  issue  would  come,  and  he  became  restless- 
and  aggressive  in  order  to  have  it  no  longer  pending. 
Why  else  did  he  rudely  jostle  the  prisoner  in  Fergu- 
son's saloon?     Between  friends  such  an  act  might  pass. 
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without  significance ;  but  when  men  are  deadly  foes, 
when  their  hostility  is  open  and  proclaimed,  when 
unpardonable  wrongs  have  been  given  and  received, 
when  their  blood  is  full  of  wrath,  when  the  insulter 
is  armed  with  weapons  of  death,  then  the  intentional 
touch  in  passing  is  a  threat  and  a  challenge  of  the  deepest 
and  most  sinister  import.  What  Lawrence  Wilson  saw  has 
that  meaning  and  none  other.  It  was  McKaig's  palpa- 
ble purpose  to  provoke  Black  into  a  fight  at  a  time  and 
place  of  his  own  selection,  and  with  his  preparations  doubt- 
less fully  made.  Wilson  is  not  contradicted.  He  located 
the  place  and  fixed  the  time,  and  mentioned  the  presence 
of  others  on  the  occasion.  The  bar-keeper  was  especially 
identified.  If  this  evidence  was  untrue,  if  the  deceased 
and  the  prisoner  were  not  there  at  the  time  named,  if  the 
circumstances  of  insolence  and  assault  did  not  take  place 
as  described,  the  means  were  amply  furnished  by  the  wit- 
ness himself  for  his  detection  and  contradiction.  If  it  was 
a  fabrication,  it  would  have  been  demolished  long  ere  now. 
There  is  power  and  wealth  and  the  thirst  for  revenge  in 
this  prosecution,  and  no  great  fact  like  this  would  be  left 
standing  if  it  could  have  been  overthrown.  It  occurred 
but  two  weeks  before  the  fall  of  the  deceased,  and  throws 
a  full  flood  of  light  upon  his  movements  and  motives  at  the 
final  and  deadly  encounter.  Its  importance  in  this  case 
can  not  be  magnified.  It  is  uncontradicted,  and  therefore 
conceded,  that  when  these  two  young  men  are  first  brought 
to  your  view  together,  the  deceased  was  the  hostile  aggres- 
sor, seeking  to  degrade  or  slay  the  brother  as  he  had  worse 
than  slain  the  sister.  How  much  longer  was  Crawford 
Black  to  endure  ?  How  much  more  of  the  proud  man's 
contumely  was  he  to  bear?  But  the  hour  had  not  yet 
come;  he  knew  not  yet  the  full  story  of  infamy  which 
afterward  filled  his  soul  with  horror. 

But  there  is  yet  stronger  and  more  striking  evidence  of 
McKaig's  deadly  purposes  toward  the  accused.  John  Long, 
born  and  reared  in  Cumberland,  well  known  by  all,  detailed 
a  scene  upon  the  witness-stand  that  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  heard  it.    It  is  said  that  the  deceased  was  a 
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brave  man.     It  may  be  so.     I  have  no  doubt  he  acted  with 
€ourage  in  battle.     Many  have  done  so,  surrounded  by  ad- 
miring comrades,  inspired  by  hopes  of  distinction,  who 
have  faltered  in  the  face  of  a  personal  conflict — especially 
so  when  not  upheld  by  the  consciousness  of  right.     He 
who  hath  his  quarrel  just  has  a  contempt  for  danger  which 
the  heart  oppressed  with  guilt  never  knows.     A  troubled 
conscience  makes  many  strange  and  devious  steps.     Many 
actions  that  are  mysterious  to  the  world  would  be  thus  ex- 
plained if  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  could  be  laid  bare.    When 
John  Long  saw  McKaig  watching  the  prisoner  at  that  street 
corner  with  his  hand  on  his  pistol,  he  was  but  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  hard  necessities  of  his  criminal  position. 
The  consequences  of  his  evil  career  were  developed  in  his 
•own  character.     His  own  nature  Avas  depraved  and  per- 
verted until  we  see  him  by  the  light  of  this  evidence,  lying 
in  wait,  meditating  what  measure  of  destruction  he  should 
next  adopt  against  this  unoftending  family.     It  gives  me 
no  pleasure  to  speak  these  words.     The  truth  is  painful  to 
me  when  it  reproaches  the  dead,  but  the  claims  of  the  liv- 
ing here  in  this  court-room  can  not  be  denied.     What  the 
immediate  intentions  of  the  deceased  were  while  he  was 
waylaying  the  prisoner,  you  and  I  may  not  fully  determine. 
He  may  not  have  entirely  comprehended  them  himself. 
To  my  mind  he  appears  on  that  occasion  irresolute,  unde- 
cided, wavering,  and  halting  between  the  conflicting  pur- 
poses of  his  own  disturbed  and  agitated  breast — at  one 
moment  strongly  impelled  to  confront  and  assault  the  pris- 
oner, and  the  next  hesitating  and  doubting,  until  the  op- 
portunity for  decisive  action  went  by.     But  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  discredit  Long.     In  what  way  ?     He  is  a  na- 
tive of  Cumberland,  and  there  grew  up  to  manhood;  and, 
though  his  face  wears  a  darker  color  than  yours  or  mine, 
yet  no  man  dares  to  say  in  your  presence  that  he  has  not 
borne  as  good  a  character  for  truth  and  veracity  as  the 
loftiest  and  proudest  in  that  community.     Although  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  of  Alleghany  county  have  attended  this 
protracted  trial,  and  hundreds  more  could  have  been  ob- 
tained in  a  few  hours,  yet  no  impeachment  of  the  reputa- 
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lion  of  this  well-known  and  vitally  important  witness  was 
attempted  in  the  remotest  manner.  This  is  equivalent  to 
the  affirmative  support  of  his  credibility  by  the  entire  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  But,  at  the  last  moment,  two 
zealous  co-laborers  in  this  prosecution  rushed  into  court  and 
lifted  up  their  hands  and  voices  to  contradict  John  Long — 
Dr.  Dougherty  and  Smith  Johnson.  Doth  admit  that  they 
.are  partisans  in  feeling  against  this  unfortunate  young 
man,  who  has  never  harmed  them  by  word  or  deed.  They 
tell  3^ou  that,  two  nights  ago,  in  the  dim  still  hours  between 
midnight  and  day,  when  the  evil  and  prowling  spirits  of 
the  known  and  the  unknown  world  usually  commit  their 
nocturnal  freaks  against  the  peace  of  mankind,  they  in- 
spected and  surveyed  the  localities  described  by  Long,  de- 
cided there  in  the  dark  that  he  could  not  have  seen  McKaig 
where  he  swore  he  did  see  him,  took  the  cars  in  haste  for 
this  city,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  detail  their  astound- 
ing discovery  before  the  testimony  in  the  case  was  finally 
closed.  Long  was  examined  more  than  a  week  ago.  There 
is  a  line  of  telegraph  and  a  railroad  from  here  to  Cumber- 
land, and  there  is  a  venomous  energy  and  power  in  this 
prosecution  unparalleled  in  my  experience.  If  Long  was 
false,  and  the  locality  itself,  as  given  by  him,  would  expose 
liis  perjur}^  would  his  contradiction  have  been  left  to  the 
finishing  details  of  the  case  and  to  the  ridiculous  testimony 
of  Dougherty  and  Johnson  ?  l^o  !  Scores  of  men  would 
have  been  promptly  produced,  having  made  careful  daylight 
■examinations  of  the  points  in  dispute,  and  ready  to  tell  you 
that  this  great,  gigantic  fact  established  by  Long  was  im- 
possible from  physical  causes.  Gross  and  Ferguson,  the 
proprietors  of  the  saloon,  and  familiar  with  the  corner 
where  McKaig  was  seen,  with  the  spot  where  Long  stood, 
and  with  the  positions  of  the  lamps  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, would  have  been  the  most  competent  and  proper 
witnesses  on  this  point.  Why  were  they  not  called  instead 
of  these  hasty,  prejudiced,  midnight  surveyors?  John 
Long  might  and  would  have  been  contradicted  if  his  state- 
ment had  been  untrue,  but  he  stands  here  now  uncontra- 
dicted and  unimpeached.      Let  the  doctor,  therefore,  as- 
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suage  his  feelings  in  the  use  of  his  scalpel  and  pills  upon 
his  patients,  and  let  him  and  Johnson  both  hereafter  aban- 
don  the  business  of  willing  and  anxious  witnesses  against 
an  innocent  man  on  trial  for  his  life.  If  they  are  satisfied 
with  their  appearance  in  this  sad  drama,  I  w^ill  now  drop 
the  curtain,  w^hile  the  audience  hoots  and  hisses  them  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  mincL 

But  again :  Long  was  faithful  to  his  early  playmate  and 
friend.  On  the  distressful  Sunday,  when  the  fearful  truth 
was  rapidly  breaking  upon  the  distracted  mind  of  the  pris- 
oner, John  Long  met  him,  as  he-told  you,  on  the  bridge  in 
Cumberland  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  w^itnessed  Mc- 
Kaig's  secret  menaces  a  few  days  before  against  his  life. 
His  inquiry  of  him  was  most  natural — "  When  did  you 
see  Colonel  McKaig  last  ?"  Crawford  Black's  heart  was 
bitter  and  sore  at  that  moment.  The  sound  of  that  name 
maddened  him.  His  reply  to  the  faithful  boy  that  loved 
him  was  stern  and  angry  :  "  What  is  that  to  you  ?"  Grief 
and  humiliation  have  their  right  to  solitude  and  exclusion, 
and  the  prisoner  repelled  w^hat  he  took  to  be  an  attempt  to 
invade  his  confidence  and  look  upon  the  bleeding  wounds 
of  his  miserable  heart.  Long  corrected  his  mistake,  and 
narrated  to  him  the  recent  strange  and  threatening  beha- 
vior of  McKaig.  He  put  him  in  possession  of  every  de- 
tail. The  prisoner  listened,  and  left  in  silence.  He  now 
knew  not  only  that  his  sister  had  fallen,  but  that  his  own 
life  was  hunted.  Dishonor  had  already  come,  and  death 
was  pending.  His  sister  led  to  her  ruin,  and  then  adver-^ 
tised  to  the  public  by  her  destroyer  as  a  common  bawd  ;  his 
aged  father  reviled,  and  denounced  and  prosecuted  as  a 
felon  for  his  feeble  and  vain  attempt  at  redress  ;  and  now 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  himself  w^as  to  be  watched, 
threatened,  glared  at,  bullied,  waylaid,  and  eventually  sub- 
jected to  deadly  assault !  What  more  of  outrage  and  pro- 
vocation can  man  submit  to  unless,  like  a  hound,  he  re- 
ceives the  kick  and  the  lash  of  his  master?  Bear  in  mind 
that  meeting  on  the  bridge  and  Long's  statement.  Do  not 
for  a  moment  forget  it.  Invoke  it  into  your  presence  when 
you  retire,  for  with  such  a  notice  as  he  then  received,  the^ 
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prisoner  had  the  right  to  kill  the  deceased  whenever  he 
approached  him  with  the  slightest  evidences  of  hostility 
in  his  movements.  No  retreat,  no  delay  was  after  this  re- 
quired of  him.  Henceforth,  if  he  slew  McKaig,  he  had  a 
double  defense — each  one  as  sure  and  firm  as  the  ever- 
lasting hills.  Ilis  sister's  cause  and  his  own  united  in  their 
appeal,  and  the  spirit  of  his  noble  manhood  responded ;  a 
volcano  justly  raged  within  his  breast,  and  Providence 
dictated  the  moment  of  its  eruption  and  the  result  which 
followed.  The  burden  of  the  prisoner  was  more  than  he 
could  bear,  and  he  moved  and  acted  as  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  a  just  God.  You  are  to  judge  of  his  conduct 
as  if  you  had  been  in  his  situation.  That  is  your  duty  to- 
day. I  state  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  court,  and  in  the 
presence  of  my  professional  brethren.  You  are  not  to  es- 
timate his  guilt  or  innocence  by  the  appearance  of  the. 
circumstances  to  a  cool,  indifferent,  and  disinterested  ob- 
server. You  are  to  put  yourselves  in  his  place,  assume  his 
relations  to  others,  imbibe  his  affections,  and  survey  every- 
thing from  his  point  of  view  ;  stand  with  him  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  near  the  old  homestead,  where  I  left  him  some  time 
ago  ;  recall  to  your  minds  all  that  he  then  knew  of  McKaig's 
conduct  in  the  past,  and  of  his  purposes  against  himself  in 
the  future,  and  answer  in  your  hearts  whether  the  wealth 
and  honors  of  the  whole  earth  w^ould  have  tempted  you  to 
embrace  the  prospect  that  lay  before  him  as  your  own. 
You  can  not  desire  to  take  this  young  life,  to  cut  the 
briefly  spun  thread  of  his  existence  ;  you  can  not  wish  to 
rear  a  gibbet  against  your  sky  with  that  elegant  and  ac- 
complished form  upon  it,  and  that  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent face  shrouded  for  the  grave.  Such  a  doom  can  not 
be  a  welcome  thought  to  you.  Identify  yourselves,  then, 
with  him  as  the  waves  of  sorrow  and  of  peril  rolled  over  his. 
head,  and  you  will  reach  forth  your  hands,  your  all-power- 
ful hands,  to  bless  and  to  save  him. 

And,  gentlemen,  now  as  Harry  Crawford  Black  descends- 
into  the  town,  the  other  party  to  this  tragedy  of  blood,  of 
broken  hearts  and  ruined  lives,  came  forth  from  his  home 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  place.     It  is  claimed  by  the 
able  attorney-general  that  he  was  slain  contrary  to  the 
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peace  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  If  so,  then  he  must  have 
been  at  peace  himself  with  her  citizens,  and  in  obedience 
to  her  laws.  The  picture  of  his  peaceful  departure  from 
home  has  been  vividly  drawn.  As  a  pure  work  of  fancy, 
it  has  high  merits.  The  reality,  however,  was  speedily 
shown  when  he  met  the  prisoner.  When  he  arose  that 
morning,  he  made  a  toilet  of  death,  and  clothed  himself 
with  the  implements  of  destruction.  Three  loaded  revol- 
vers, as  the  proof  establishes,  constituted  his  supply — one 
in  the  prepared  pistol-pocket  on  his  hip,  and  two  in  their 
leather  holsters  belted  around  his  waist.  He  sallied  forth 
more  heavily  armed  than  any  man  who  had  walked  the 
streets  of  Cumberland  since  the  close  of  the  sanguinary  strife 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  Instead  of  being  a  fol- 
lower of  peace,  he  was  a  moving  machine  of  war.  Instead 
-of  being  a  law-abiding  citizen,  his  preparations  were  those 
•  of  the  desperate  and  deadly  outlaw.  And  as  he  thus  pre- 
j)ared  himself,  I  ask  you  to  look  at  him  in  the  light  of  his 
previous  conduct  toward  the  prisoner ;  in  the  light  of  his 
conduct  as  described  by  Long  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
and  of  his  menacing  insult  at  Ferguson's  saloon.  You  can 
not  mistake  his  fatal  meaning.  He  was  bent  on  bloody 
mischief.  Black  had  uttered  no  threats  against  him — not 
one  has  been  proven  or  attempted  to  be  proven  ;  he  did 
not  arm,  therefore,  for  self-defense.  He  had  not  been  ap- 
prised of  any  danger  from  the  prisoner,  except  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  guilty  conscience.  They  told  him, 
perhaps,  of  the  necessity  of  prompt,  determined,^  and  ag- 
gressive action.  We  can  only  judge,  however,  by  his  acts, 
and  they  speak  in  clear  and  certain  tones.  When  you 
once  saw  armies  in  these  now  smiling  and  happy  valleys 
equip  themselves  with  the  cannon,  the  rifle,  and  the  bay- 
onet, and  move  forward  toward  the  enemy,  you  knew  that 
the  sorrowful  heaps  of  the  slain  and  the  wounded  would 
soon  cumber  the  ground  and  appeal  piteously  to  heaven. 
So,  too,  when  you  behold  a  citizen  in  time  of  peace  in- 
vade your  streets  with  the  most  extensive  and  extraordi- 
nary preparations  for  taking  human  life,  you  at  once  fear 
and  expect  scenes  of  violence  and  calamity. 

Am  I  answered  that  Black,  too,  was  armed  ?    Who  ever 
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had  so  much  reason  to  be?  May  not  a  threatened  Hfe  de- 
fend itself?  lie  had  one  pistol;  was  not  one-third  as  pow- 
erful in  conflict  as  his  enemy;  he  had  five  balls  ready  for 
action.  It  is  admitted  by  the  prosecution  that  McKaig  had 
twelve,  and  the  testimony  shows  conclusively  that  he  had 
eighteen.  I  have  thus  traced  these  parties,  described  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  their  disposition  in  regard  to  a 
collision,  until  I  have  reached  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  they  met.  And  here  I  again  deplore  your  absence 
from  the  spot  where  a  personal  inspection  would  give  you 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  transaction  than  any 
description  at  this  distance.  But,  concerning  the  leading 
facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Black  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street,  going  west ;  McKaig  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street,  going  east.  Thus  they  were  on  the 
same  street,  but  meeting  with  its  whole  width  between 
them.  Through  Cumberland  runs  Will's  creek,  and  over 
it,  on  this  street,  is  an  elevated  bridge.  The  evidence  first 
disclosed  the  deceased  as  he  was  crossing  that  bridge,  with 
the  prisoner  in  full  view  diagonally  to  his  right,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  There  they  first  beheld  each  other  that 
morning.  Every  step  now  assumes  the  most  terrible  im- 
portance, and  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  life  and 
death.  Who  sought  the  banquet  of  blood  ?  Who  turned 
from  his  own  pathway  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  the 
other  ?  Not  an  object  was  between  them  to  obscure  the 
view.  The  instant  McKaig  saw  Black,  he  left  his  own 
sidewalk,  immediately  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  where 
there  was  no  crossing  for  pedestrians,  as  at  the  intersections 
of  streets,  diverged  obliquely  to  his  right,  on  a  line  that 
would  bring  him  to  the  sidewalk  on  which  the  prisoner 
stood,  about  thirty  feet  in  front  of  him.  Pie  walked  rap- 
idly in  that  direction.  Why  did  he  thus  leave  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  and  bear  suddenly  down  on  Black? 
Why  did  he  not  pass  on,  and  let  the  prisoner  do  the  same  ? 
Was  that  Providence,  whose  moral  laws  he  had  mocked 
and  spurned,  hovering  over  the  scene,  and  guiding  him  to 
his  swift  and  awful  doom?  Did  the  fair  and  open  oppor- 
tunity tempt  him  to  his  own  destruction  in  seeking  the  de- 
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struction  of  another?  He  could  have  let  the  prisoner 
alone;  but  a  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  his  arsenal,  and  a 
blind  and  fatal  infatuation,  carried  him  with  defiant  confi- 
dence into  a  presence  most  dangerous  to  him  on  that  morn- 
ing— the  presence  of  one  who  had  just  emerged  from  a 
night  of  sleepless  frenzy  over  the  injuries,  the  incurable 
and  burning  injuries  he  had  received  from  the  man  who 
now  sought  and  approached  him. 

Is  it  pretended  that  this  sudden  movement  by  McKaig 
had  no  hostile  meaning?  Consider  all  that  had  passed 
between  them  before ;  consider  all  the  provocations,  the 
insults,  and  the  threats,  for  actions  often  utter  louder  and 
deadlier  threats  than  words ;  consider  all  the  past,  and 
consider  the  warlike  preparation  of  the  deceased,  and  then 
determine  whether  he  crossed  that  street  without  a  purpose. 
But  you  are  not  left  to  the  uncertain  field  of  conjecture. 
The  evidence  makes  his  motives  as  plain  as  the  light  of  the 
sun.  The  sinister  movements  of  his  hands  make  a  perfect 
revelation  of  his  designs.  The  cane  was  in  his  right  hand 
as  he  passed  over  the  bridge.  Conner,  a  witness  for  the 
State,  saw  it,  as  well  as  Davis,  a  witness  for  the  defense. 
Conner  turned  away  and  saw  no  more ;  Davis  saw  it  shifted 
from  the  right  to  the  left  hand  by  the  deceased,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  prisoner.  He  saw  that  right  hand,  thus 
relieved  of  the  cane,  go  back  to  the  hip-pocket,  and  come 
in  contact  with  a  shining  object,  the  polished  handle  to  one 
"of  his  pistols.  Do  I  mistake  the  testimony  ?  Would  I 
dare  do  so,  even  if  restrained  by  no  higher  motive  than  the 
success  of  my  cause  ?  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to 
attempt  a  fraud  upon  a  jury.  You  have  heard  every  word 
here  uttered,  and  you  quickly  resent  the  effort  of  counsel 
to  mislead  you.  ISTo  attempt  was  made  to  contradict  Davis ; 
this  you  know.  Others  profess  to  have  seen  the  deceased 
while  crossing  the  street,  who  were  called  by  the  prosecu- 
tion. Why  was  not  one  of  them  asked  in  regard  to  the 
change  of  the  cane  ?  Because  it  was  known  to  be  true. 
There  was  no  hope  of  contradicting  this  crushing  fact. 
And  the  motion  of  the  hand  for  the  pistol  is  equally  proven. 
Is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  all  this  ?     He  had  be- 
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trayed  active  hostility  on  former  occasions.  Why  not 
now  ?  He  was  fixed  for  the  affray ;  he  never  could  be 
readier  ;  he  did  not  know  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's 
mind ;  he  did  not  know  that  in  tlie  prisoner's  breast  had 
been  boiling  a  fierce  caldron  for  the  last  thirty-six  intol- 
erable hours  ;  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  himself  at  that 
moment  the  one  supremely  horrible  thought  in  Black's  fe- 
verish brain.  He  thought  to  confront  him, unawares,  per- 
haps to  browbeat,  degrade,  and  trample  him  under  foot; 
perhaps  to  slay  him  where  he  stood.  Colonel  McKaig  w^as 
a  full  man  in  years,  large,  commanding,  and  powerful  in 
person.  Crawford  Black  is  slight,  almost  a  boy  in  size,  as 
in  age.  There  was  the  contemptuous  confidence  of  Goliath 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  just  cause  and  unquailing  heart 
of  David  on  the  other. 

Gentlemen,  I  need  not  read  from  books  to  inform  you 
what  the  prisoner's  rights  were  when  he  saw  his  mortal  foe 
approach  him,  preparing  with  hasty  strides  to  become  his 
instant  executioner.  The  law  of  self-defense  is  written  in 
the  heart  of  man  more  plainly  and  powerfully  than  in  the 
pages  of  libraries.  We  here  place  our  feet  on  its  solid  and 
eternal  foundations.  We  build  upon  it  a  house  of  refuge 
for  the  prisoner,  which  w^ill  withstand  the  fury  of  the  storm 
and  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  He  was  not  called  upon  to 
retreat.  I  spurn  the  doctrine  of  being  driven  to  the  wall 
or  the  ditch,  that  odious  doctrine  of  degradation,  danger, 
and  death  to  the  assaulted  party.  Every  inch  of  ground 
on  which  he  stood  was  his  own.  Who  had  the  right  to 
command  him  to  yield  it  ?  The  free  air  around  him  was 
his  wall,  and  he  who  sought  to  drive  him  further  embraced 
the  peril  of  his  own  lawlessness.  ITor  was  the  prisoner 
required  to  w^ait  for  the  development  of  McKaig's  designs 
upon  him ;  he  already  had  full  notice.  No  shot  or  blow 
was  necessary  to  make  them  clearer.  He  had  the  right  to 
presume  the  bloody  intentions  of  McKaig  from  his  pre- 
vious, as  well  as  his  present  movements,  and  to  act  with 
promptitude.  This  is  the  law  of  the  courts,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  the  authority  of  reason.  In  it  lies  all  the  safety 
bestowed   by  the   s^reat   principles   of  self-defense.     The 
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whole  panorama  of  the  past  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner  at  a  glance,  and  called  niDon  him  to  defend  life, 
honor,  sister,  and  home,  withont  the  delay  of  an  instant. 
There  was  the  destroyer,  the  insulter,  and  now  the  threat^ 
ening  assailant. 

After  carefully  examining  and  comparing  the  testimony, 
I  think  any  candid  mind  will  agree  that  as  the  deceased 
stepped  upon  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  j:he  prisoner,  they 
simultaneously  drew  their  pistols.  There  are  six  witnesses 
who  prove  that  McKaig  had  drawn  when  Black  fired,  and 
two  of  them  were  brought  here,  though  not  sworn,  by  the- 
]3rosecution.  The  same  number  or  more  saw  the  pistol  fall 
from  his  hand  as  the  prisoner's  first  shot  took  effect.  The 
cane  fell  from  the  other  hand  at  the  same  time.  As  the 
evidence  shows,  the  ball  had  taken  effect  in  the  side  and 
had  ranged  near  the  spine,  producing  a  shock  to  the  nerv- 
ous and  muscular  systems.  The  prisoner  had  been  able  to 
fire  quicker  than  his  antagonist  from  the  fact  that  his  pis- 
tol, as  you  have  seen  here,  is  self-cocking. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  deceased  had  not 
drawn,  because  Dr.  Smith  and  some  others  did  not  see  the 
weapon  in  his  hand,  nor  see  it  fall  to  the  ground.  This  is 
no  proof  at  all ;  it  is  of  a  character  which  is  always  scouted 
from  the  presence  of  positive,  affirmative  evidence.  What 
one  man  did  not  see  is  often  seen  by  many  others.  In- 
stances of  this  rule  are  very  familiar  in  all  the  books.  lu 
this  case,  however,  those  witnesses  who  did  not  see  the 
pistol  in  McKaig's  hand,  were  also  blind  to  his  cane.  Yet 
110  one  disputes  that  he  had  the  cane.  That  is  conceded 
by  all.  They  say  they  did  not  see  the  pistol  drop  at  the 
curbstone  when  the  first  shot  was  fired ;  but  they  admit 
also  that  they  did  not  see  the  cane  fall,  and  yet  it  is  not 
denied  by  the  prosecution  that  the  cane  fell  there.  If  this 
negative  testimony  disproves  the  pistol,  it  likewise  dis- 
j)roves  the  existence  of  the  cane,  although  the  cane  and  its 
fall  from  the  hand  of  the  deceased,  the  moment  he  received 
the  prisoner's  fire,  are  accepted  facts  in  this  case.  But  in 
this  connection,  why  was  Dr.  Ilummelshine  not  called  by 
the  prosecution  ?     A  strange  and  most  lamentable  feature 
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in  a  criminal  trial  is  here  developed ;  it  oppresses  me  with  sor- 
row and  apprehension.  The  suppression  of  evidence  more 
extensive,  systematic,  and  deliherate  than  I  have  ever  known, 
here  commences.  Dr.  Ilummelshine's  name  is  on  the  hack 
of  the  indictment  as  the  witness  on  whose  testimony,  and  on 
whose  testimony  alone,  before  the  grand  jury,  it  was  found. 
lie  has  been  here  in  obedience  to  the  process  of  the  State 
from  the  opening  day  of  this  court  to  the  present  hour.  Yet 
the  prosecution  did  not  place  him  on  the  stand.  The  learned 
prosecutors  closed  their  case  without  submitting  to  you  the 
evidence  on  which  the  indictment  was  procured.  Such  an 
unnatural  proceeding  of  course  fixed  our  attention  on  this 
witness.  We  placed  him  on  the  witness-stand  before  you^ 
and  then  it  was  discovered  why  he  had  been  kept  back. 
He  saw  the  pistol  fall  from  the  hand  of  McKaig  at  the  curb- 
stone, into  the  gutter,  when  Black  first  fired ;  thus  proving 
conclusively  that  it  was  already  drawn  for  action.  These 
are  the  words  of  the  original  witness  for  the  State.  Was 
it  not  the  clear,  plain  duty  of  the  prosecutors  to  call  him  ? 
Do  they  wish  to  obtain  a  verdict  against  this  young  man 
hy  hiding  the  truth  from  you  ?  Do  they  wish  to  shed  his 
blood  by  fraud  ?  Would  they  encompass  his  destruction 
by  low  artifice  ?  What  explanation  is  possible  here  ?  Have 
they  not  denied  him  the  evidence  in  their  own  hands  which 
demonstrates  his  innocence?  What  is  the  object  of  a  trial 
like  this?  Is  it  the  mere  display  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
counsel  in  obtaining  a  verdict  from  you  without  scruple  as 
to  the  means  ?  The  stake  here  played  for  is  a  human  life ; 
does  the  State  of  Maryland  demand  its  sacrifice  with  only 
a  partial  knowledge  on  your  part  of  the  circumstances  that 
have  put  it  in  jeopardy  ?  I  appeal  to  you  ;  you  represent  this 
noble  commonwealth  to-day;  you  have  been  mocked  and 
trifled  with ;  you  wanted  the  whole  truth,  and  you  had  not 
received  it  when  the  prosecution  closed  and  rested.  They 
kept  back  a  vital  part  and  hoped  we  would  never  find  it. 
Have  you  a  favorable  regard  for  such  a  prosecution  ?  Does 
it  commend  itself  to  you?  Those  who  ask  and  demand  a 
verdict  asrainst  the  life  of  a  fellow-mortal  should  do  sa 
with  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts.     I  aim  to  say  nothing 
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unkind  of  counsel,  but  not  for  all  the  land  that  lies  between 
the  swelling  weaves  of  the  tw^o  oceans  would  I  strive  for 
the  conviction  of  a  human  being,  concealing  at  the  same 
time  within  my  own  mind  a  fact  which  would  justly  acquit 
him  if  made  known  to  the  jury.     Where,  also,  was  young 
Clark,  the  boy  brought  here  with  so  much  pains  by  those 
who  inspire  the  private  branch  of  the  prosecution  ?     You 
did  not  hear  him  testify  until  we  put  him,  another  State's 
witness,  on  the  stand.     He  saw  McKaig's  second  pistol 
drop  from  the  relaxed  muscles  of  his  hand  when  he  fell. 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  its  own  chosen  supporters  this  pros- 
ecution stands  condemned,  and  Crawford  Black  stands  jus- 
tified.    But  more  than  all  this,  you  were  not  allowed  by 
the  State  to  know  that  the  deceased  was  armed  at  all,  that 
he  had  a  single  weapon  upon  him.     The  learned  counsel 
for  the  State  ceased  their  examination  without  suffering  a 
w^ord  or  a  hint  of  the  truth  on  that  point  to  reach  your 
ears.     Yet  they  were  possessed  of  all  knowledge  in  relation 
to  it.     They  not  only  knew  the  evidence  of  Hummelshine 
ns   to  the  pistol  at  the  curbstone  of  the  south  sidewalk, 
but  that  another  was  also  found  by  his  side  when  he  was 
raised  up  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  the  third  was  yet 
remaining  in  the  holster  of  his  belt.     He  was  carried  into 
Dr.  Smith's  office,  where  his  heavily  armed  condition  was 
disclosed ;  yet  the  doctor  was  not  called  in  chief — only  in 
rebutting,  when  we  had  proven  all  the  facts  that  were  within 
his  knowledge  by  others.     Then  the   brother  of  the  de- 
ceased, Mervin  McKaig,   appears  next  in  this  wholesale 
suppression  of  proof.     He  took  his  brother's  belt  and  pis- 
tols and  disappeared.     Turney  picked  up  one  in  the  street; 
a  man,  whose  name  was  unknown  to  the  witness  Hall, 
picked  up  the  other,  and  the  holster  yet  contained  the 
third.     Why  was  Mervin  McKaig  made  to  remain  silent 
in  your  presence  from  day  to  day  throughout  this  entire 
trial ? 

This  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  criminal  ju- 
risprudence. I  candidly  and  firmly  believe  that  it  is  utterly 
without  precedent  in  English  or  American  history.  The 
man  who  became  the  keeper  of  those  weapons  of  death, 
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und  who  alone  can  tell  their  exact  condition  when  the  de- 
■ceased  fell,  sits  before  you  for  two  weeks,  and  opens  not  his 
mouth.  The  presumptions  are  all  against  a  proceeding 
like  this.  Evidence  that  is  suppressed  is  presumed  to  be 
injurious  to  those  who  suppress  it.  This  is  an  ancient 
maxim  of  the  law  as  well  as  a  proverb  of  wisdom.  You 
have  a  right  to  know  the  condition  of  those  pistols  imme- 
diately after  the  fatal  affray.  "Were  they  all  loaded,  or  had 
one  barrel  been  discharged  from  the  first  or  second  one  in 
ilie  street?  Is  that  the  reason  that  Mervin  McKaig  made 
no  explanation  here  ?  The  defendant  has  the  right  to  that 
presumption.  The  law  gives  it  to  him  and  you  will  not 
strive  to  withhold  it.  It  is  said  that  four  shots  were  fired, 
.and  that  the  prisoner  fired  them  all.  Possibly  it  is  so,  but 
it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  decide  if  the  arms  of 
the  deceased  had  undergone  the  proper  inspection  and  the 
result  been  detailed  to  you.  There  is  a  dark  and  cloudy 
spot  here;  all  is  not  plain  and  fair;  there  is  something  to 
•conceal  and  it  is  done.  Two  pistols  have  been  produced 
here  in  the  rebutting  testimony  as  those  of  McKaig.  How 
are  they  identified?  Dr.  Smith  simply  says  they  look  like 
those  he  saw.,  Mervin  McKaig,  then,  as  now,  present, 
could  have  removed  all  doubt  by  a  word,  but  that  word  he 
did  not  speak.  This  strange  and  astounding  plan  for  the 
conviction  of  a  man  by  the  suppression  of  facts,  however, 
does  not  stop  even  here.  Will  some  one  tell  me  why  Tur- 
ney  has  remained  dumb  in  this  case  ?  He  has  been  here 
all  the  time,  subpenaed  by  thq  State,  and  doubtless  ready 
to  do  his  duty  if  permitted  by  those  who  brought  him  here. 
'Several  persons  have  testified  that  he  was  seen  to  take  a 
pistol  from  the  street  after  the  deceased  was  removed.  His 
name  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  your  hear- 
ing, and  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  not  brought  forward 
to  explain  his  own  conduct  and  to  inform  you  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  found  that  fire-arm,  is  damning  and 
overwhelming  to  this  prosecution.  You  should  not  move 
a  single  step  toward  a  conviction.  You  should  not  even 
consider  the  testimony  produced  for  that  purpose.  You 
should  stop  at  the  very  threshold,  and  say  to  the  State : 
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"Yon  have  withheld  vital  and  important  facts  that  were 
under  yonr  control;  you  have  not  dealt  fairly  with  us  or 
with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  yet  3^ou  ask  us  to  imbrue 
our  hands  in  his  blood.  We  decline  and  utterly  refnse  to 
join  in  such  practice,  and  we  dismiss  your  proposition  as 
an  insult  to  our  intelligence  and  sense  of  justice." 

Bat  it  has  been  urged,  and  will  be  again,  that  after  the 
first  shot  the  prisoner  might  with  safety  have  ceased  firing 
before  he  did.  The  pepforated  coat  will  be  displayed  in 
your  sight,  and  a  tongne  of  vengeance  made  to  speak  from 
every  rent.  Bat  if  Black  had  reason  to  believe  that  Mc- 
Kaig  was  seeking  his  life,  and  was  amply  prepared  to  take 
it,  at  what  point  of  the  conflict  was  he  to  pause,  and  say 
that  the  future  was  secure?  He  had  seen  the  deceased 
come  to  meet  him.  He  witnessed  the  shifting  of  the  cane, 
the  right  hand  in  deadly  preparation  upon  the  pistol,  and 
the  act  of  drawing,  all  before  he  commenced  his  defense. 
Was  anything  more  needed  to  convince  him  that  the  awfal 
moment  had  arrived  when  one  or  the  other  must  fall — 
when  the  fight  was  to  be  to  the  death  ?  And  with  such 
bloody  hostility  proclaimed  by  the  deceased,  the  prisoner 
was  not  required  to  cease  the  strife  that  had  been  forced 
upon  him  until  he  knew  that  his  adversary  was  disabled 
and  rendered  incapable  of  farther  attack.  Sach  is  the 
written  law  of  the  land  as  administered  in  its  courts  of 
justice.  I  announce  this  in  the  hearing  of  their  honors 
on  the  bench  as  one  of  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  self- 
defense.  "Without  it,  indeed,  there  would  be  no  self- 
defense.  It  woald  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  When,  there- 
fore, McKaig,  as  described  by  George  Garner,  sprang  into 
the  street  after  the  first  fire,  and  put  his  hand  behind  as 
if  to  draw  another  wea];)on.  Black  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  his  life  was  yet  safe.  He  could  not  know  that  the 
deceased  was  hit  at  all.  He  still  stood  and  endeavored  to 
continue  the  fight  with  the  abundant  means  that  were  upon 
him.  There  was  no  security  or  peace  for  the  prisoner  until 
McKaig  fell.  If  McXaig  moved  from  Black,  the  evidence 
shows  that  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  time 
and   opportunity  to  draw  a  second  pistol.      Under  these 
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circumstances,  was  the  prisoner  to  cease  firing  and  allow 
tlie  deceased  to  turn  and  fire  upon  him  when  he  got  ready  ? 
The  deceased,  in  fact,  did  turn,  and  fell  with  his  face 
toward  the  prisoner  and  with  the  pistol,  afterward  found 
"by  his  side,  in  his  hand.  Ilis  arm  had  become  nerveless, 
and  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  execute  the  last  purpose  of 
his  life.  And  as  he  fell,  the  last  scene  in  a  long  drama  of 
secret  sin  and  open  shame,  of  private  grief  and  public  ruin, 
was  closed  by  the  sudden  pall  of  death.  Eut  as  that  stal- 
wart form  lay  there  under  the  early  sun  of  that  morning, 
-and  as  the  liberated  spirit  ascended  to  the  great  fountain 
of  life  on  high,  what  accusing  word  of  guilt  could  it  bear 
to  the  dread  presence  of  a  righteous  God  against  Crawford 
Black.  Wherein  is  his  offense  against  the  laws  of  man  or 
the  majesty  of  heaven?  Would  you  have  him  avoid  the 
encounter  that  was  sought,  abandon  his  right  to  the  high- 
way, and  turn  and  flee  from  the  face  of  his  enemy?  The 
laws,  human  and  divine,  make  no  such  demand,  nor  does 
the  history  of  your  State.  The  fame  of  Maryland  is  glo- 
rious and  full  of  honor  in  peace  and  in  war.  She  is  a  child 
of  the  Eevolution,  and  its  baptism  of  fire  and  blood  rested 
npon  her  head.  Her  sons  are  reputed  brave,  and  her 
daughters  beautiful  and  virtuous,  wherever  her  name  is 
spoken.  The  Maryland  line  met  the  scarlet  uniform  and 
the  glittering  steel  of  England,  from  the  darker  hours  of 
Bunker  Hill  to  the  triumphant  glory -of  Yorktow^n,  in  be- 
half of  personal  as  w^ell  as  national  independence.  With 
what  pride  you  can  point  to  that  long  and  brilliant,  though 
bloody  record;  it  has  extorted  terms  of  eulogy  from  the 
pens  of  even  reluctant  historians  and  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  posterity.  ]^or  has  her  soil  in  modern  times 
bred  the  spirit  of  cowardice.  She  has  not  infused  it  into 
the  veins  of  her  children,  and  no  dastard's  example  is  in 
her  escutcheon  to  tempt  the  prisoner  to  flight  and  dishonor. 
He  but  stood  his  ground,  as  his  fathers  did  before  him, 
against  the  armed  destroyer  of  life  and  the  ravager  of 
peaceful  homes. 

At  this   stage,  however,  of  this  dark  and  melancholy 
aflair,  the  bitter  cry,  wrung  at  last  from  the  prisoner's 
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heart,  is  caught  up  by  the  prosecution  and  urged  against  hira.. 
Yes,  when  he  saw  McKaig  fall,  his  lips  broke  forth  for  one 
brief  utterance  as  if  touched  by  the  spirit  of  retributive  jus- 
tice, lie  thought  no  more  of  his  own  danger;  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  as  the  image  of 
his  poor  sister,  torn  from  her  high  estate  of  virtue,  and  then 
spurned  and  trampled  upon,  rose  before  his  inflamed  vision. 
It  is  said  that  the  dying  have  a  swift  and  far-reaching 
glance  of  the  realms  and  records  of  time,  but  not  more  so 
than  this  prisoner  at  that  supreme  instant  had  of  the  pure- 
faced  playmate  of  his  childhood,  now  the  prey,  the  sport, 
and  the  scorn  of  human  perfidy-4once  wandering  by  his 
side  in  the  early  dawn  of  their  lives ;  then  expanding  into 
womanhood  ]ike  a  ''flower  in  flushing,  when  blighting  was 
nearest;"  then  plucked  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  seducer 
from  the  garden  of  honor,  and  flung  away  in  a  little  while, 
withered  and  dead.  He  beheld,  too,  the  sweet,  bright  home 
of  other  days,  when  his  loving  mother  smiled  in  her  nar- 
row, but  happy  and  untainted  domestic  circle;  wdien  her 
days  and  nights  were  not  filled  with  w^eeping,  and  her  face 
was  not  furrowed  with  tears ;  when  her  voice  was  not  lifted 
up  with  lamentations  more  bitter  than  ''the  wail  above  the 
dead;"  when  his  father's  brow  w^as  not  bent  before  the 
gaze  of  men  because  the  deceased  had  covered  it  with  the 
mildew  of  shame ;  when  he  himself  looked  forth  upon  the 
enticing  career  of  manhood  with  a  proud,  high  heart  and 
an  unblemished  name.  All  this  came  as  a  flash  upon  mem- 
ory, illuminating  all  the  dear  objects  of  his  existence,  and 
then  giving  way  as  suddenly  to  the  worse  than  midnight 
darkness  of  the  present  hour.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
all  was  changed,  and  home,  and  sister,  and  father,  and 
mother,  and  his  own  youthful  hopes  and  pride,  all  lay  to- 
gether before  his  eyes  in  a  heap  of  ruin  and  misery.  The 
imprisoned  pangs  of  his  soul  burst  forth,  and  he  spoke  the 
fulfillment  of  human  and  divine  justice.  He  announced 
the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  God  and  man ;  he  pro- 
claimed the  fate  of  the  man  who  had  ruined  his  sister,  and 
pursued  her  father  as  a  felon  because  he  resented  her  de- 
struction.    Though  his  own  life  had  been  assailed,  thougk 
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he  had  justly  stood  upon  his  defense,  yet  his  tongue  gave 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  reason  that  his  adversary  bad 
fallen.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  and  they  had  been 
earned,  and  Avere  now  paid.  Am  I  told  that  there  is  no 
law  by  which  he  who  rifles  a  home  of  its  most  precious 
treasures  shall  be  slain?  Am  I  told  that  the  prisoner  an- 
nounced a  sentiment  for  which  he  should  die,  when  he 
declared  his  sister's  ruin  to  be  the  cause  of  that  bloody 
scene?  With  magnanimity  he  waived  all  considerations 
of  himself,  and  thought  only  of  those  dearer  to  him  than 
life.  For  this  shall  he  sup  the  horrors  of  a  conviction  at 
your  hands  ?  What  more  did  he  do,  even  if  no  principle 
of  self-defense  shielded  him,  than  others  have  done  in  every 
age  and  in  every  clime?  The  Christian  and  the  pagan 
tribes  of  men  alike  give  him  their  examples  and  their  sup- 
port. Examine  all  that  is  left,  all  that  can  be  found  in 
every  distinctive  period  of  history  since  the  great  flood  of 
mankind  commenced  to  flow  from  a  single  family  in  the 
morning  of  time,  and,  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then 
a  licentious  reign  like  that  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  where 
the  object  was  to  cheapen  female  virtue  and  license  the  un- 
bridled lust  of  the  court  and  its  infamous  favorites,  you  can 
find  no  precedent  for  the  punishment  of  the  prisoner,  no 
authority  to  lay  your  hands  upon  the  defender  of  your  fire- 
sides and  the  protector  of  your  homes  against  the  common 
enemy  of  the  human  race.  And  I  here,  in  this  solemn 
presence,  with  the  dread  issues  of  life  and  death  intrusted 
to  my  care,  declare,  as  far  as  my  voice  will  reach,  that  he 
who  invades  the  sanctuary  of  a  home,  imposes  the  impu- 
rity of  his  debased  and  brutal  desires  upon  the  presence  of 
innocence,  breaks  the  charm  and  halo  of  virtue,  and  defiles 
the  altar  of  domestic  life,  forfeits  his  right  of  abode  in  the 
midst  of  human  society,  and  deserves  to  die.  The  hus- 
band's hand  is  thrice  armed  for  his  destruction,  the  father 
rises  against  him  in  paternal  majesty,  and  the  brother  may 
scourge  him  from  the  face  of  the  earth  wherever  he  is 
found.  His  ofiense  is  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon,  and 
appeals  to  heaven  and  earth  combined  for  redress.  It  is 
rank  with  crime,  and  invites  the  lash  of  chastisement  from 
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every  virtuous  quarter.  E"or  is  this  doctrine  without  that 
same  powerful  sanction  of  which  the  mighty  common  law 
of  England  was  born.  That  vast  and  splendid  structure 
is  simply  the  offspring  of  the  customs  and  usages  of  the 
people  of  the  British  empire.  Its  broad  and  enduring 
foundations  rest  upon  the  long-continued  habits  and  prac- 
tices of  an  enlightened  race  and  nation.  It  springs  from 
the  consent  and  approval  of  centuries.  Has  not  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  I  contend  the  same  great  support?  Is  it 
not  a  common  law  within  itself,  the  eldest  born  of  all  laws, 
iintedajing  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Alfred 
the  Lawgiver,  as  wide-spread  as  the  light  of  history,  and 
as  universal  as  the  nations  of  the  earth?  Has  it  not  the 
sanction  of  Jehovah  himself  in  the  case  I  cited  from  the 
pages  of  sacred  history  ?  Did  it  not  blaze  forth  from  the 
heights  of  Sinai  to  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  space  and 
time  ?  The  death  of  the  seducer  and  the  adulterer  was 
decreed  in  the  high  courts  of  heaven  when  the  ages  were 
in  their  infancy,  and  the  decision  has  been  followed  wher- 
ever the  marriage  couch  has  been  spread  and  the  family 
tie  has  been  woven.  The  usages  of  civilization;  the  uni- 
form conduct  of  men  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  and  in 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  rulings  of 
judicial  tribunals,  and,  above  all,  the  unvarying,  unbroken 
chain  of  verdicts  rendered  by  juries  since  the  beginning  of 
human  jurisprudence,  have  all  combined  to  establish  and 
consolidate  the  fatal  but  just  decree.  Modern  ages  have 
lent  their  sanction  to  the  customs  of  antiquity.  The  span 
of  our  own  lives  in  these  latter  days  is  crowded  with  illus- 
trations of  the  great  truth  which  I  lay  before  you.  Ameri- 
can history  has  its  faithful  story  to  tell,  as  well  as  the 
annals  of  the  family  in  Israel,  and  of  every  civilized  coast 
and  tribe  from  that  hour  until  the  present  day. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  occurred  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  city  of  meek  and  peaceful  antecedents,  a  full  and 
perfect  test  of  this  common  law  of  homicide  where  a  seducer 
is  slain.  The  Singleton-Mercer  case  rang  out  upon  the  ear 
of  the  world  as  a  note  of  safety  to  the  young  and  confiding 
members  of  virtuous  homes,  and  of  warning  to  those  pol- 
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luted  and  polluting  wretches  who  look  upon  woman  in  the 
same  debasing  spirit  with  which  Satan,  prowling  amidst 
the  splendors  and  the  innocence  of  Paradise,  looked  and 
leered  with  lustful  eyes  upon  the  unsuspicious  and  angelic 
movements  of  Eve.  'No  ingredient  of  self-defense  was 
there.  The  bald  and  naked  issue  was  presented.  The 
arm  of  the  brother  was  made  naked,  and  his  right  hand 
red  in  the  defense  of  his  sister's  honor,  and  a  jury  of  the 
vicinage  and  a  jury  of  the  world  acquitted  him  with  uni- 
versal acclaim.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  the  case 
of  Jarboe  with  the  same  unerring  and  philosophic  result. 
California  spoke  within  the  last  two  years ;  and  the  great 
central  State  of  Ohio  makes  her  recent  contribution  in  the 
•case  of  McQuigg  and  his  sister.  I  might  multiply  until  1 
would  degenerate  into  the  simple  narrator  of  a  catalogue 
of  events  and  names  well  known  to  you  all.  And  when 
we  mount  up  to  the  unclouded  regions  of  impartial  reason 
and  natural  right,  why  should  not  this  rule  against  vice  and 
on  the  side  of  virtue  prevail?  What  mitigation  can  be 
ofiered  for  the  conduct  of  the  most  evil  monster  produced 
from  the  lowest  and  most  depraved  elements  of  our  fallen 
humanity?  Can  his  crime  be  lessened  or  brightened  by 
comparison  with  any  other  that  darkens  our  brief  pilgrim- 
age beneath  the  stars?  If  the  door  or  window  of  your 
house  is  broken,  for  an  article  of  the  meanest  value,  you 
may  take  the  life  of  the  burglar.  It  is  only  your  house 
and  its  material  contents  that  are  in  danger,  but  so  tender 
is  the  regard  of  the  written  law  for  property,  that  3^ou  may 
:arise  and  slay  to  defend  it.  Do  your  dwellings  contai  n  nothing 
more  valuable  and  sacred  than  silver  and  gold  ?  Are  there 
not  gems  this  moment  in  the  circle  of  your  households,  whose 
luster  you  would  not  have  tarnished  or  their  presence  torn 
away  for  all  the  glittering  treasures  of  the  Golcondas,  the 
Californias,  and  the  Perus?  Wives  and  daughters  and  sis- 
ters are  there,  and  the  loss  of  one  to  the  embrace  of  dis- 
honor would  rend  your  hearts  in  twain,  and  plant  a  poison 
in  the  cup  of  life  which  would  never  cease  to  rankle  until 
the  grave  gave  you  peace.  Yet  it  is  contended  that  for  the 
•criminal  monster  who  might  thus  destroy  all  for  which  you 
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live,  and  make  life  itself  one  long-continued  and  unbeara- 
ble anguish,  there  is  no  personal  punishment,  no  pain  for 
him  to  suffer ;  that  he  may  walk  your  streets  in  peace  and 
security,  and  spend  his  days  in  ease  and  comfort,  while  his 
victim,  pale  and  wasted  with  sorrow,  is  sinking  into  an  un- 
timely grave  in  some  lonesome  and  secluded  spot  where 
she  lies  hidden  from  the   unpitying   eyes   and   unfeeling 
scoffs  of  the  world.     His  crime  is  a  thousand-fold  blacker 
than  murder,  yet  there  are  no  prisons  or  scaffolds  for  him.. 
For  the  betrayed  and  ruined  woman  there  is  nothing  left 
of  life   except  the  pain   of  living.     The  joy  of  existence 
never  comes  again.     When  we  see  the  autumn  leaf  falling 
to  the  ground,  and  the  white  shroud  of  winter  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  fields,  we  are  blest  with  the  certain  hope  that 
the  soft  air  of  spring  will,  after  a  little  while,  come  back  ta 
us  and  renew  in  our  midst  the  splendors  of  this  beautiful 
world;  that  the  fresh  greensward,  adorned  with  flowers, 
will  again  spread  at  our  feet,  and  the  deep  foliage  of  the 
forest  will  weave  its  bright  canopy  over  our  heads.     But  to 
the  soul  that  has  loved,  trusted,  and  lost,  there  comes  no 
second  spring.     The  solemn  sky  of  autumn  and  the  chilling" 
winds  of  Avinter  alone  remain  to  her.     l!To  glad  and  golden 
summer  awaits  her  in  the  future.     A  scorched  and  barren 
desert  without  verdure,  without  tree,  or  plant,  or  blossom,, 
or  shrub,  or  one  single  cooling  fountain  at  which  to  rest  in 
all  the  desolate  pilgrimage,  lies  before  her  tired  and  falter- 
ing footsteps.     She  makes  the  rest  of  her   journey,  too^ 
alone.     The  leper's  taint  is  upon  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  friends  fall  off  and  avert  their  faces.     And,  with 
such  a  spectacle  as  this  before  you,  are  you  willing  to  say 
that  the  man.    who  thus  curses   the   entire    existence  of 
one  whose  sole  offense  has  been  her  blind,  unreasoning  de- 
votion to  him  should  pass  unscathed  and  unwhipped  of  jus- 
tice ?      Such  a  decision  would  spurn  and  trample  under 
your  feet  the  holiest  and  tenderest  interests,  affections,  and 
loves  of  humanity,  and  would  blaspheme  all  the  attributes 
of  a  just  and  righteous  God.     Does  some  one,  however, 
who  is  careful  of  the  life  of  the  destroyer,  profane  this  sub- 
ject with  a  suggestion  of  damages  as  a  measure  of  legal 
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redress?  The  bare  thought  stifles  an  elevated  nature  with 
feelings  of  loathing  and  disgust.  Who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  family  honor  ?  Who  shall  lay  a  price  on  domes- 
tic happiness?  Who  shall  remunerate  you  for  the  stolen 
and  defiled  members  of  your  household  ?  As  well  might 
you  attempt  to  fix  the  value  of  a  lost  and  ruined  soul  in 
hell.  "  What  will  a  man  not  give  for  his  ow^n  soul,"  and 
will  he  not  give  the  same,  or  even  a  higher  ransom,  if  need 
be,  for  the  salvation  of  wife,  mother,  daughter,  and  sister? 
Without  them,  in  their  purity,  the  regions  of  time  and 
earth  w^ould  be  filled  with  fiery  tortures,  and  the  condition 
of  the  fallen  spirits  in  eternity  could  be  no  w^orse.  Can 
you  pay  the  husband  for  his  wife,  the  son  for  his  mother, 
the  brother  for  his  sister,  and  the  father  for  his  daughter  ? 
Can  you  make  atonement  to  the  heart-broken  woman  herself 
for  violated  vows  and  wanton  perfidy?  Can  she  or  any  of 
those  that  love  her  be  redeemed  to  their  original  estate  by 
the  assessment  of  damages  ?  A  division  of  property  be- 
tween the  social  outlaw  and  his  prey  may  be  just,  but,  as 
a  mode  of  punishment,  it  is  vain  and  void  of  meaning. 
Who,  also,  ^vould  have  such  gain?  If  a  judgment  was 
taken  in  favor  of  the  husband  or  father,  in  whose  behalf 
an  action  lies,  what  a  revolting  acquisition  to  his  fortune 
it  w^ould  be  ?  In  what  way  would  he  expend  it  ?  If  the 
husband  invests  it  in  "  ships  that  go  down  to  the  sea,"  he 
makes  his  ventures  into  foreign  lands  and  distant  waters 
upon  the  wages,  rendered  him  by  a  jury  for  his  wife's  in- 
famy. He  traffics  upon  the  honor  of  her  whose  dear  and 
precious  head  once  laid  in  its  sweet  sleep  of  fidelity  upon 
his  confiding  heart.  If  his  argosies  come  home  from  suc- 
cessful voyages,  they  are  freighted  wdth  gains  founded  upon 
the  dishonor  of  his  bed,  the  debasement  of  his  name,  and  the 
overthrow^  of  all  his  fireside  gods.  His  bills  of  lading  stare 
at  him  as  the  reward  of  his  submission  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  degradation  ever  fathomed  by  the  most  abject  spirits  of 
the  human  race.  The  articles  of  merchandise,  wdiich  he 
unpacks  and  ofiers  in  exchange  at  his  counter,  w^ould  salute 
him  wdth  the  taint  of  moral  death  and  remind  him  perpet- 
ually of  his  hideous  bereavement.     The  ghost  of  his  mur- 
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derecl  peace  would  arise  and  confront  hini  wherever  lie 
turned. 

If  the  father  accepted  a  pecuniary  award  for  the  shame 
of  his  daughter,  it  would  bitterly  mock  him  in  all  the  after 
years.  In  what  channel  of  trade  would  he  embark  with 
the  proceeds  ?  If  he  bartered  them  for  lands,  his  growing 
meadows,  his  waving  corn,  his  ripening  wheat,  and  flocks 
and  herds  upon  his  hills  would  seem  to  be  flourshing  over 
the  dishonored  tomb  of  his  lost  and  undone  child.  His 
soul  would  sicken  at  the  sight  of  his  own  prosperity  spring- 
ing from  such  a  source.  He  would  turn  away,  and,  though 
filled  with  the  peaceful  precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  he  would 
invoke  the  death  of  the  seducer  and  pray  for  the  blessings 
of  Heaven  to  rest  upon  the  hand  that  smites  him  in  his 
career  of  wickedness.  This  is  the  universal  law  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  simply  23roclaimed 
it  when  he  slew  the  deceased.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  his 
exclamation  when  tried  by  all  the  experience,  instincts,  and 
reason  of  mankind. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  my  labors  are  drawing  to  a  close. 
I  have  endeavored  to  treat  plainly  and  fairly  all  the  ma- 
terial aspects  of  this  painful  and  most  important  case.  If 
there  is  guilt  in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  I  have  not 
found  it.  Soon  you  will  discharge  the  most  momentous 
duty  of  your  lives.  In  a  few  hours  more  you  will  deter- 
mine whether  Crawford  Black  shall  live  or  die.  There  is 
no  intermediate  point  for  one  like  him.  If  he  is  guilty  at 
all,  he  tells  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  anxiously  and  earnestly 
desires  the  extreme  and  fatal  penalty  of  the  law.  I  join 
in  that  solemn  and  awful  request.  That  untainted  and 
unsullied  spirit  must  not  herd  with  hardened  felons,  or  taste 
the  fearful  degradation  of  the  penitentiary.  The  odious 
garb  of  the  prison  was  not  made  for  such  a  form  as  his. 
Far  rather  would  I  bid  him  farewell  forever  on  the  scaffold 
than  to  know  that  he  lived  with  the  stain  of  infamy  upon 
him.  But  I  will  not  indulge  in  such  gloomy  forebodings. 
I  believe  that  you  approach  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  task. 
I  believe  that  your  faces  will  be  radiant  with  happiness  as 
you  restore  the  prisoner  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  embrace 
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of  Ills  weeping  parents.  They  reach  forth  their  eager  arms 
to  carry  him  home.  They  have  been  lonely,  very  lonely 
there  for  many  months.  This  mother  has  wept  like  Rachel 
for  her  children  because  they  were  not.  One  has  been 
taken — the  spoiler's  prey  ;  you  will  not  take  the  other 
also.  As  the  aged  father  in  Israel  clung  to  Benjamin  when 
Joseph  was  gone,  so  do  these  afflicted  parents  yearn  for 
their  good  and  dutiful  son,  and  long  to  clasp  him,  free  and 
unharmed,  to  their  bereaved  breasts.  In  full  confidence 
that  by  your  verdict  you  will  grant  this  blessed  privilege, 
reunite  this  broken  family,  and  solace  their  wounded  hearts, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  done  by  human  power,  I  surrender  all, 
all  into  your  hands.  Accept  my  thanks,  each  one  of  you, 
for  your  kind  and  patient  attention  ;  and  allow  me  to 
tender  you  my  best  wishes  for  your  future  welfare  and  hap- 
piness. 
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PLUNDER  OF  ELEVEN  STATES  BY  THE  REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY. 

[A  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  23,  1872.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — The  condition  of  many  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  excites  to-day  the  mingled  pity  and  indignation 
of  the  civilized  world.  They  are  the  theme  of  sorrowful 
and  of  bitter  comment  wherever  the  channels  of  human 
intelligence  penetrate.  They  engage  the  attention  of  all 
the  departments  of  this  government.  Executive  procla- 
mations spread  evil  tidings  about  them,  and  hurl  every 
principle  of  their  liberties,  every  muniment  of  their  safety, 
to  the  ground.  Congress  enacts  laws  against  them,  which 
utterly  destroy  every  vestige  of  freedom,  and  forge  and 
rivet  on  their  helpless  limbs  the  fetters  of  despotism.  It 
also  sends  forth  its  powerful  missionaries  of  mischief  in 
the  form  of  committees,  backed  by  the  money  and  the 
power  of  the  government,  whose  labors  are  to  blacken  the 
character  and  fame  of  their  people,  under  the  guise  of  offi- 
cial investigations  and  official  reports.  The  head  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  late  Attorney-General — he  who 
led  his  people  into  the  war,  and  then  returned  to  plague 
and  lay  waste  the  hearthstones  of  his  followers — superin- 
tended in  person  the  inquisition  aud  the  torture  inflicted 
upon  the  descendants  of  those  who  fought  in  the  battles  of 
the  Kevolution.  The  army  of  the  United  States,  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  is  launched  like  a  bolt  of  destruction 
into  their  midst.  It  is  engaged  in  seizing,  without  sworn 
charge  or  warrant  of  law,  the  youth,  the  middle-aged,  and 
the  gray -haired  grandsires,  in  the  sanctuary  of  American 
homes,  and  driving  them  like  herded  beasts  into  crowded 
prisons.  The  odious  service  of  Claverhouse,  Kirke,  aud 
Dundee,  in  the  bloody  oppressions  of  Scotland,  which  gave 
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tlieir  names  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  to  the  ever- 
lasting execration  of  mankind,  is  being  repeated  hourly  on. 
American  soiL  And  the  President  himself,  in  his  recent 
message,  prepared,  as  he  says,  in  haste,  as  if  he  had  affairs 
of  greater  importance  to  engage  his  attention,  yet  found 
time  to  give  his  sanction  to  all  this,  and  to  add  his  ma- 
lignant mite  to  the  general  arraignment  and  accusation. 

Surrounded  and  confronted  by  this  disastrous  state  of 
public  affairs,  I  rise  to  address  this  House  in  behalf  of  free 
institutions,  of  impartial  justice,  and  of  the  oppressed  and 
outraged  citizen,  wherever  his  home  may  be  planted.  I 
shall  speak  by  the  authority  of  those  who  sent  me  here. 
To  them  I  am  beholden  for  all  that  I  am,  and  to  them 
alone  I  acknowledge  myself  responsible  in  this  world  for 
what  I  utter  on  this  floor. 

Sir,  who  has  filled  one-third  of  the  boundaries  of  this 
Kepublic  with  all  the  curses  and  calamities  ever  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  worst  governments  known  on  the 
pages  of  history  ?  Nearly  seven  years  ago,  blessed  peace? 
like  a  merciful,  white- winged  angel,  came  to  the  land. 
Who,  since  then,  has  poured  upon  the  unresisting  and 
helpless  South  the  floods  of  disorder,  corruption,  bank- 
ruptcy, crime,  oppression,  and  ruin  ?  Every  result  has  its 
distinct  and  specific  cause  in  the  moral  and  political  world 
as  well  as  in  the  mathematical  realms  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences. The  greatest  thinker  and  writer  of  the  present 
century  has  said : 

^'  In  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical  world,  nothing 
is  anomalous;  nothing  is  unnatural;  nothing  is  strange. 
All  is  order,  symmetry,  and  law.  There  are  opposites,  but 
there  are  no  contradictions.  In  the  character  of  a  nation, 
inconsistency  is  impossible.  Such,  however,  is  still  the 
backward  condition  of  the  human  mind,  and  with  so  evil 
and  jaundiced  an  eye  do  we  approach  the  greatest  problems, 
that  not  only  common  writers,  but  even  men  from  whom 
better  things  might  be  hoped,  are  on  this  point  involved 
in  constant  confusion,  perplexing  themselves  and  their 
readers  by  speaking  of  inconsistency  as  if  it  were  a  quality 
belonging  to  the  subject  wdiich  they  investigate,  instead  of 
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being,  as  it  really  is,  a  measure  of  their  own  ignorance.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  remove  this  ignorance, 
by  showing  that  the  movements  of  nations  are  perfectly 
regular,  and  that,  like  all  other  movements,  they  are  solely 
determined  by  their  antecedents.  If  he  can  not  do  this,  he 
is  no  historian.  He  may  be  an  annalist,  or  a  biographer, 
or  a  chronicler,  but  higher  than  that  he  can  not  rise,  unless 
he  is  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  science  which  teaches  as 
an  article  of  faith,  the  doctrine  of  uniform  sequence;  in 
other  words,  the  doctrine  that  certain  events  having  already 
happened,  certain  other  events  corresponding  to  them  will 
also  happen." 

I3ut  this  great  doctrine  of  uniform  sequence,  of  cause  and 
efiect  in  all  things,  has  even  yet  higher  authority  than  the 
powerful  and  philosophic  Buckle,  or  than  any  other  earthly 
sanction.  "When  the  traveler  over  desert  plains  find  a  cool- 
ing and  healthful  stream,  he  knows  there  is  a  fountain  of 
sweet  waters  above ;  but  if  the  stream  is  impure  and  poi- 
sonous, it  needs  no  argument  to  convince  him  that  the 
source  from  which  it  descends  is  likewise  bitter  and  un- 
clean. The  apple  and  the  pomegranate,  the  olive  and  the 
grape,  all  proclaim,  by  their  own  good  qualities  the  gen- 
erous and  bounteous  trees  and  vines  on  which  they  grow ; 
but  the  noxious  weed,  the  deadly  creeper,  and  the  useless 
bramble  furnish  no  such  evidences  of  their  merit  and  worth 
to  the  husbandman.  And  when  the  mighty  Nazarene 
made  his  brief  but  awful  sojourn  upon  earth,  he  pointed  ta 
these  productions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  proclaimed, 
not  merely  to  his  followers  in  Judea,  but  to  the  people  of 
all  the  continents  and  all  the  islands  of  the  seas,  and  to  the 
remotest  generations  of  mankind,  that  the  same  unerring 
certainty  also  existed  between  the  visible  results  of  human 
conduct  and  the  absolute  causes  from  which  they  arise. 
He  warned  the  whole  world  against  false,  corrupt,  and 
plundering  leaders  of  the  people,  and  announced  the  means 
by  which  their  spurious  pretensions  shall  always  be  deter- 
mined : 

"  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.     Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  " 
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"  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit;  bat 
a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit." 

Let  this  unchangeable  standard  of  truth,  established  by 
the  physical  and  the  moral  sciences,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
voice  of  Divinity,  be  applied  to  the  party  now  in  power, 
and  to  its  unbridled  and  unrestrained  dealings  with  the 
people  and  the  States  of  the  South.  Who  has  planted  and 
nurtured  the  thick  growth  of  thorns  and  thistles  there  ? 
We  have  heard  endless  speech  here  and  everywhere  in 
regard  to  the  fruits  of  the  war.  By  whose  wicked  devices 
have  they  been  turned  into  apples  of  Sodom  and  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  been  made  to  mock  the  hopes  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  anxious  beholder?  By  whose  conduct 
and  policies  has  every  blessing  of  free  government  been 
scourged  from  the  face  of  a  country  containing  over  twelve 
million  people  and  larger  in  extent  than  many  of  the  fore- 
most powers  of  Europe?  I  call  upon  the  majority  in  this 
House  to  answer.  Have  you  not  had  all  power  from  the 
beginning  of  what  you  call  reconstruction  over  that  sub- 
ject? Has  there  been  anything  wanting  to  your  absolute 
authority?  What  has  stood  in  the  way  of  your  wishes, 
3^our  partisan  plans,  your  lawless  fanaticism? 

The  constitution  has  been  no  restraint  upon  your  actions. 
It  has  been  trampled  under  foot,  dwarfed  into  a  dead  letter, 
or  widened  and  extended  by  fraudulent  amendments,  ac- 
cording as  the  unscrupulous  purposes  of  a  powerful  party 
would  be  best  promoted.  To  quote  the  dear  and  hallowed 
principles  of  that  immortal  instrument  here  now  is  only  ta 
excite  the  displeasure  and  the  sneers  of  those  who  are 
bloated  and  overgrown  with  the  insolence  of  office  and  a 
long  lease  of  power.  To  express  a  reverence  for  those  who 
bought  its  original  draft  with  their  blood,  and  to  hold  it  up 
as  it  was  before  the  hand  of  modern  vandalism  had  assailed 
it,  is  denounced  as  treason.  This  great  charter  of  liberty 
has  not  even  been  a  stumbling  block  to  your  feet  in  your 
swift  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  all  the  people  and 
the  States  of  this  Union,  and  especially  upon  those  of  the 
South.  You  have  taken  all  the  powers  it  gave  you,  and 
you  have  usurped  every  power  you  desired  besides.     ISTa 
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law,  however  revolutionarj^,  barbarous,  and  destructive,  was 
•ever  found,  by  3^our  construction,  to  be  in  conflict  witii  its 
provisions,  if  it  was  demanded  by  the  interests  of  your 
party.  Your  own  will,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any 
quarter,  has  been  the  measure  of  your  legislation. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  has  also  been  made  ready 
and  obedient  to  your  command.  It  has  been  the  irresistible 
instrument  with  which  to  execute  your  pleasure  on  a  pros- 
trate people.  You  say,  "  Go,  and  it  goeth ;  come,  and  it 
Cometh ;"  and  nothing  has  withstood  the  accomplishment 
of  your  purposes.  • 

The  purse  of  the  nation,  too,  has  been  in  your  grasp,  as 
well  as  the  sword.  The  tax-payers  of  America  have  toiled 
for  you  as  the  serfs  of  Russia  have  not  for  their  rulers. 
Their  streaming  floods  of  golden  tribute  have  been  poured 
into  your  coffers  with  every  motion  of  the  pendulum  of 
time.  You  have  taken  the^laborer's  earnings  and  lavished 
uncounted  millions  on  your  baleful  schemes,  of  government 
under  a  southern  sky. 

You  have  likewise  controlled  Presidents.  "When  one  of 
your  own  election  rose  up  and  stubbornly  confronted  you 
with  3^our  own  precedents  and  solemn  committals  in  regard 
to  the  inviolable  existence  of  States,  and  their  perpetual 
right  of  representation,  you  sought  liis  overthrow  and  ruin 
with  a  fury  and  a  hate  until  then  unknown  in  the  history 
of  legislative  bodies.  "While  you  barely  failed  to  hurl  him 
from  his  place,  you  were  completely  successful  in  rendering 
him  powerless  to  execute  his  policy,  or  to  prevent  you  from 
•executing  yours.  This  House  was  purged  in  a  memorable 
way,  in  order  that  you  might  have  the  two-thirds  majority 
with  which  to  pass  unconstitutional  laws  over  presidential 
vetoes.  Expulsions  of  members  took  place  under  the  thin 
and  flimsy  guise  of  contested  elections,  until  the  minority 
here  was  sufficiently  depleted,  and  you  became  paramount 
over  the  executive,  and  absorbed  all  his  official  functions. 
Lawless  legislation  then  broke  loose  upon  him,  by  which  he 
was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  made  as  powerless  as  a  man- 
acled prisoner  in  the  depths  of  a  dungeon.  Andrew  John- 
son no  longer  divided  with  you  the  responsibility  of  the 
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government ;  you  wielded  it  alone.  The  executive  who 
has  succeeded  him,  suhmits  willingly  and  unconditionally 
to  whatever  Congress  may  propose.  You  hold  all  his 
powers  in  your  hands  and  level  them  against  any  liberty 
or  right  of  the  citizen  which  you  may  wish  to  destroy, 
lie  avows  his  purposes  to  run  any  career  you  may  point 
out  to  him,  with  no  more  mind  of  his  own  than  the  orderly 
who  holds  his  horse.  I  pause  not  now  to  ask  how  you  ob- 
tained this  de2:radin2:  controL  Whether  it  is  the  cunnin2: 
of  a  vaulting  ambition  on  his  part,  which,  with  a  pre- 
tended humilit}^,  has  been  known  to  push  aside  the  im- 
perial crown  in  order  to  be  a  little  further  persuaded,  or 
wdiether  it  springs  from  his  ignorance,  matters  not  for  the 
purposes  of  my  present  argument.  The  great  fact  that  you 
possess  all  the  powers  and  control  all  the  departments  of 
this  government  is  what  I  demonstrate. 

The  federal  patronage,  with  its  immense  and  corrupting 
influences,  has  also  come  into  your  hands  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  executive.  The  venal  and  the  mercenary 
have  been  seduced  into  your  support  by  your  offices  and 
your  profligate  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  while  the 
timid  have  been  overawed  by  the  bayonet  and  the  cannon. 
Every  appliance  by  which  men  have  ever  been  subdued 
to  tyranny  has  been  held  and  used  in  profusion  by  the 
party  now  in  power,  from  the  day  that  the  war  closed  on 
the  bloody  soil  of  Virginia  until  the  present  hour.  In 
23roof  of  this,  let  the  specific  details  of  long-continued 
usurpation,  evil  government,  and  maladministration  be  pre- 
sented to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  country. 

Sir,  the'absolute  destruction  of  free  institutions  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Eio  Grande  commenced  with  the  earliest 
dawn  of  peace.  Sherman  received  Johnston's  surrender 
upon  the  precise  basis  on  which  the  war  had  been  prose- 
cuted at  every  stage.  He  stipulated  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  South  should  lay  down  the  arms  of  their  unequal  war- 
fare, return  to  their  States,  whose  existence  had  not  then 
been  denied,  and  resume  the  pursuits  of  industry  where 
they  had  left  off,  subject  only  to  the  destruction  of 
slavery,  which  was  wrought  by  the  movements  of  armies, 
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and  not  b}^  proclamations.  lie  had  more  than  a  thousand 
precedents  in  the  deliberate  and  recorded  actions  of  this 
government  for  his  conduct.  He  was  sustained  by  both 
branches  of  Congress  in  innumerable  ways ;  by  four 
years  of  incessant  and  voluminous  legislation,  by  the 
enactment  of  apportionment  laws  throughout  the  States 
wdiose  people  were  in  rebellion,  by  districting  them  for 
judicial  purposes,  by  lev3dng  upon  them  direct  taxes 
as  members  of  the  Union  under  the  constitution,  by  the 
constant  reception  of  their  representatives  on  this  floor 
and  in  the  Senate,  by  the  most  solemn  and  binding  joint 
resolutions,  and  by  every  other  mode  in  which  this  depart- 
ment of  the  government  can  commit  and  pledge  itself.  He 
Avas  npheld  by  every  document  also  to  which  the  name  of 
the  executive  was  attached  during  the  war — by  every  mes- 
sage, inaugural,  proclamation,  and  order  of  that  prolific 
period.  The  courts  added  their  weighty  sanction,  from 
those  of  the  lowest  and  feeblest  jurisdiction  to  those  of  the 
loftiest  pretensions  and  powers.  'No  government  in  the 
wide-spread  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  was  ever 
under  voluntary  and  self-imposed  obligations  of  greater 
force  and  magnitude.  The  word  and  the  honor  of  the  Re- 
public had  been  plighted  over  and  over  again  to  its  own 
citizens,  and  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  moment,  however,  that  resistance  ceased,  and 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  long  pent-up  purposes  of  rev- 
olution, centralization,  and  rapine,  the  party  in  power 
broke  Avith  shameless  haste  its  most  sacred  faith,  flung 
aside  the  mask  it  had  worn  for  years,  admitted  that  its 
previous  pretensions  and  promises  were  fraudulent,  and 
clamored  with  wild  ferocity  against  the  hero  of  the  march 
to  the  sea  because  he  had  believed  they  were  true  and  sin- 
cere, and  had  acted  on  them.  The  terms  which  Sherman 
gave  to  a  fallen  foe  had  often  been  tendered  to  that  foe  be- 
fore he  fell ;  but  they  were  now  madly  thrust  aside  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  and  the  general  himself  denounced  far  and 
wide  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
against  him  as  if  he  was  a  fleeing  fugitive  from  justice. 
That  memorable  and  disgraceful  outburst  can  not  be  cov- 
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ered  with  oblivion.  It  more  resembled  the  enraged  scream 
of  a  beast  of  prey  about  to  be  baffled  out  of  its  victim  than 
the  reasonable  expression  of  human  beings.  The  victim, 
however,  was  surrendered  to  the  clutches  of  an  inflamed 
and  victorious  party,  and  the  work  of  demolition  and  ruin 
was  at  once  commenced.  From  turret  to  foundation  you 
tore  down  the  governments  of  eleven  States.  You  left  not 
one  stone  upon  another.  You  rent  all  their  local  laws  and 
machinery  into  fragments  and  trampled  upon  their  ruins. 
IsTot  a  vestige  of  their  former  construction  remained.  Their 
pillars,  their  rafters,  their  beams,  and  all  their  deep-laid 
corners,  the  Avork  of  a  wise  and  devoted  generation  of  the 
past,  were  all  dragged  away,  and  the  sites  where  they  once 
stood  left  naked  for  the  erection  of  new  and  different  struc- 
tures. You  removed  the  rubbish,  pushed  the  army  into 
the  vacant  ground,  established  provisional  governments  as 
you  would  over  territory  just  acquired  by  conquest  from  a 
foreign  power,  and  clothed  brigadier  and  major  generals 
wnth  extraordinary  functions  as  governors. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  organizations — 
those  odious  and  unsightly  fabrics  which  now  cumber  the 
earth,  and  which  stand  as  the  open,  reeking,  and  confessed 
shambles  of  corruption,  ^^oUution,  and  revolting  misrule. 
They  embrace  not  one  single  element  of  popular  consent. 
They  are  the  hideous  offspring  of  your  own  unnatural  and 
unlawful  force  and  violence.  The  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  unfortunate  section  had  no  more  share  in  the 
rebuilding  of  their  local  governments  than  the  sepoys  of 
the  East  Indies  have  in  the  affairs  of  the  British  empire. 
They  were  excluded  from  all  participation  by  the  most 
elaborate  and  minute  schemes  of  legislative  proscription  of 
which  history  makes  any  record. 

The  first  duty  of  the  provisional  governments  which  you 
established  was  to  call  conventions  to  frame  new  constitu- 
tions for  these  old  States,  and  to  prepare  them  for  re- 
admission  into  that  Union  from  which  you  had  sworn  so 
often  and  so  solemnly  that  no  State  could  ever  withdraw. 
These  conventions  were  provided  for  by  laws  enacted  here. 
The  number  and  the  quality  of  the  delegates  to  them  were 
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here  specified.  Who  should  be  eligible  and  who  ineligible 
was  your  work,  and  not  the  work  of  the  people  who  were 
to  be  governed.  You  not  only  said  who  should  be  elected, 
but  you  likewise  determined  who  should  elect  them.  You 
fixed  the  qualifications  and  the  color  of  the  voters.  You 
purged  the  ballot-box  of  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  on 
which  alone  popular  liberty  can  be  safely  founded,  and  you 
admitted  in  their  stead  the  sufirage  of  the  most  ignorant 
and  unqualified  race  now  inhabiting  the  globe. 

Mingled  with  this  dark  and  turbid  tide  of  dense  igno- 
rance came  all  the  vices  of  this  lower  race,  together  with 
the  crimes  of  a  more  powerful  and  a  more  profligate  class, 
with  pale  faces,  from  the  N^orth,  now  and  then  receiving 
their  worst  recruits  from  the  apostates  of  the  same  com- 
plexion in  the  South.  You  winnowed  the  threshing-floor, 
but  you  rejected  the  wheat.  You  accepted  the  tares,  and 
sowed  them,  and  now  you  curse  the  soil  because  you  have 
reaped  nothing  but  tares  for  your  harvest.  You  built 
upon  a  foundation  of  shifting  sand,  and  now  you  rail  at 
everybody  but  yourselves  because  the  house  has  not  re- 
sisted the  winds  and  the  rains  that  have  beat  upon  it. 
When  these  conventions  met,  they  represented  the  wretched 
constituency  w^hich  spoke  them  into  existence,  and  they 
went  to  their  servile  tasks  with  the  bayonet  of  the  federal 
government  at  their  throats.  They  sat,  in  every  instance, 
within  point-blank  range  of  shotted  cannon.  The  dele- 
gates crept  about  and  framed  constitutions  with  the  eyes 
of  military  governors  upon  them.  The  sword  rested 
lightly  in  its  scabbard,  and  was  ready  to  leap  forth 
at  any  moment  and  upon  the  slightest  pretext  to  assist 
in  devising  fundamental  laws  for  a  people  said  to  be 
free.  The  State  constitutions  that  were  thus  created 
and  thrust  upon  the  country  could  not  fail  to  partake  of 
the  depraved  nature  of  their  illegitimate  origin.  They 
sprang  from  the  loathsome  union  of  ignorance,  vice,  and 
despotism ;  arid  they  have  inherited  many  of  the  ugliest 
features  of  each  one  of  their  progenitors.  The  despotic 
principle  is  strongly  marked  in  them  all.  It  is  there  in 
obedience  to  the  mandates  of  federal  power,  as  well  as  in 
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accordance  Avith  the  character  of  the  instruments  who 
were  nsecl  to  fasten  it  upon  American  citizens.  Proscrip- 
tion and  ostracism  are  the  leading  elements  of  every  State 
government  in  the  South.  Intellect  and  virtue,  public  and 
private  worth,  spotless  character,  splendid  attainments, 
graceful  culture,  and  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  age 
were  all  passed  by  under  the  reconstruction  of  violence  and 
fraud.  Those  who  were  possessed  of  these  traits  and  ac- 
quirements were  pushed  aside,  and  made  to  give  place  to 
the  most  degraded  classes  of  mankind.  The  people  were 
not  allowed  to  select  their  official  agents  from  among  those 
who  were  qualified  for  public  station,  but  were  driven 
into  the  purlieus  of  ignorance  and  vice  to  choose  their 
rulers. 

In  the  reorganization  of  all  the  States  whose  present 
condition  is  matter  of  such  sore  complaint  and  such  bitter 
accusations,  the  dominant  party  here,  and  in  those  States, 
excluded  from  office  and  deprived  the  people  of  the  ser- 
vices of  every  man  who,  by  his  talents,  industry,  and  in- 
tegrity, had  sufficiently  acquired  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow- ci-tizens  before  the  war,  to  be  made  governor,  secre- 
tary, auditor,  or  treasurer  of  state  ;  attorney-general,  judge, 
clerk,  or  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court;  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  member  of  either  branch  of  Con- 
gress, or  of  the  legislature  of  his  state ;  clerk,  sherifiT, 
treasurer,  auditor,  or  recorder  of  his  county;  judge  of  a 
probate  court,  whose  jurisdiction  follows  the  inevitable 
footsteps  of  death,  and  whose  functions  are  those  of  benev- 
olence toward  the  orphans  and  the  widows  of  the  liuman 
race;  justice  of  the  peace,  or  constable  of  his  township,  or 
notary  public.  Every  man  who  had  been  called  in  former 
days  to  fill  any  one  of  these  stations,  and  many  more  that 
might  be  enumerated,  and  who,  during  the  conflict  between 
the  sections,  was  clothed  with  the  slightest  responsibility 
or  charged  with  the  smallest  official  duty  by  those  with 
whom  his  destiny  and  his  home  had  fallen,  was  marked  by 
the  blight  of  ineligibility,  and  like  the  leper  of  old,  it  was 
made  a  crime  for  the  people  to  again  reach  forth  to  him 
the  hand  of  friendship,  confidence,  and  support.     Even  the 
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sacred  instincts  of  linman  nature  became  disqualifications  for 
office.  The  ties  of  kindred  were  made  criminal  under  this 
new  and  revolting  system.  He  who  gave  a  cup  of  cold  water 
and  a  crust  of  bread  to  his  thirsty  and  famished  son,  under 
arms  for  a  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  for 
which  he  was  willing  to  die,  was  branded  with  dishonor, 
and  driven  out  from  the  councils  of  his  countrymen.  The 
loving  mother  who  sheltered  her  weary  and  wounded  boy, 
laid  him  in  his  own  familiar  bed  at  home  once  more,  kissed 
his  feverish  lips,  wiped  away  the  gathering  dews  of  death, 
and  with  a  broken  heart  closed  his  dear  eyes  forever,  was 
condemned  for  these  acts  of  angelic  ministering,  and  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  confiscation.  lie  who  dismounted 
and  gave  his  horse  to  a  brother  in  the  moment  of  danger 
and  close  pursuit;  the  sister  who  wrought  and  sent  cloth- 
ing to  him  on  the  toilsome  march;  the  maiden  who  prayed 
for  her  lover  as  he  lay  dj^ing  in  the  Wilderness  or  at  Stone 
river,  all  fell  under  a  common  curse.  Even  the  white- 
haired  grandmother  of  fourscore  years,  whose  youthful 
husband  perhaps  was  at  the  Cowpens,  Eutaw  Springs,  and 
Yorktown,  or,  may  be,  fought  under  Jackson,  at  I^ew  Or- 
leans, in  the  war  of  1812,  was  deprived  of  her  pension, 
that  small  morsel  of  bounty  from  an  ungenerous  govern- 
ment, if  her  heart  yearned,  or  her  aged  hand  was  extended 
in  sj^mpathy,  to  her  children  and  her  children's  children 
on  the  plains  of  the  South.  A  more  sweeping  and  uni- 
versal exclusion  from  all  the  benefits,  rights,  trusts,  honors, 
enjoyments,  liberties,  and  control  of  a  government  was  never 
enacted  against  a  whole  people,  without  respect  to  age  or 
sex,  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  The  disgraceful  dis- 
abilities imposed  upon  the  Jews  for  nearly  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  by  the  blind  and  bigoted  nations  of  the  earth, 
were  never  more  complete  or  appalling.  Who  denies  a 
single  statement  I  make?  I  challenge  and  defy  contradic- 
tion. Every  fact  that  I  here  proclaim  is  contained  in  the 
laws  and  in  the  recorded  transactions  of  this  government, 
and  will  constitute,  "  after  "some  time  be  past,"  and  the 
passions  of  the  present  have  subsided,  the  most  frightful 
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and  crushing  arraignment  which  history  ever  summed  up 
against  a  ruling  political  part3\ 

Sir,  shall  a  people  thus  bereft  of  every  attribute  of  self- 
government,  be  held  responsible  at  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion, or  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  for  the  consequences 
which  have  overtaken  them?  If  so,  then  the  doctrine  of 
free  agency,  in  measuring  the  accountability  of  man,  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  As  well  might  you  go  to  the  galley- 
slave,  and  accuse  him  of  the  misrule  and  the  tyranny 
wdiich  chained  him  to  the  oar.  As  well  might  you  de- 
nounce the  banished  exile  in  the  snows  of  Siberia  for  the 
despotism  of  the  Russian  czar.  With  the  same  propri- 
ety you  may  visit  the  prisons  of  all  lands,  and  rail  at 
their  inmates  through  the  iron-grated  windows,  on  ac- 
count of  the  evil  administration  of  the  governments  to 
which  they  belong.  The  fierce  and  marauding  highway- 
man with  the  same  justice  can  accuse  his  victim,  at 
whose  head  he  presents  the  loaded  pistol,  of  obstructing 
the  public  road.  The  story  of  the  wolf,  with  his  false 
accusation  against  the  lamb,  and  of  the  prompt  manner 
in  which  he  tore  the  helpless  and  unoffending  thing  to 
pieces  for  muddying  the  stream  from  which  he  drank, 
although  it  stood  by  the  brink  of  the  waters  far  below  him, 
is  familiar  to  us  all,  and  is  being  re-enacted  at  this  time  on 
a  vast  scale  in  American  history.  The  stream  has  been 
defiled  by  the  party  now^  in  power,  and  it  rends  and  tears 
the  unresisting  people  of  the  South  for  its  own  ofiense. 
This  shall  no  longer  be  done  without  exposure  and  warning 
to  the  countrj^  I  call  upon  that  party  to  assume  its  just 
responsibility,  and  not  to  shrink  back  now  from  the  bad 
eminence  it  has  attained  in  the  conduct  of  Southern  afiairs. 
To  it  much  has  been  given,  and  from  it  much  is  demanded. 
More  than  the  ten  talents  have  been  intrusted  to  its  care, 
and  the  present  and  future  generations  will  exact  a  rigid 
account  at  its  hands.  But  now,  as  the  ghastly  and  hideous 
results  of  its  control  in  the  South  appear  on  every  square 
mile  of  that  oppressed  and  plundered  section,  it  starts  back 
wdth  horror  and  disclaims  its  own  ofi'spring,  the  fruits  of  its 
•ow^n  unholy  rapine  and  lust.    With  pale  lips  and  aflrighted 
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mien  it  ejaculates,  "  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it."  But  the 
deeds  which  it  has  committed  are  of  imperishable  infamy, 
and  they  will  not  down  at  its  bidding,  nor  can  all  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  wash  away  their  guilty  stains. 

Having,  how^ever,  now  shown  where  the  absolute,  thor- 
ough, and  minute  management  of  every  interest,  right,  and 
privilege  of  the  Southern  States  and  their  people  has  been 
lodged  during  the  whole  process  of  pulling  down  and  re- 
building their  local  governments,  I  shall  proceed  next  ta 
call  upon  the  results  which  have  followed. 

Let  the  great  State  of  Georgia  speak  first.  The  prepa- 
rations which  she  underwent  were  prolonged,  elaborate,  and 
complete.  The  work  of  her  purification  was  repeated  at 
stated  intervals  until  she  was  radiant  and  spotless  in  your 
eyes.  One  reconstruction  did  not  suffice.  You  permitted 
her  to  stand  up  and  start  in  her  new  career,  but  seeing  some 
flaw  in  your  ow^n  handiwork,  you  again  destroyed  and 
again  reconstructed  her  State  government.  You  clung  to 
her  throat;  you  battered  her  features  out  of  shape  and 
recognition,  determined  that  your  party  should  have  undis- 
puted possession  and  enjoyment  of  her  offices,  her  honors, 
and  her  substance.  Your  success  was  complete.  When 
did  the  armed  conqueror  ever  fail  wdien  his  foe  was  pros- 
trate and  unarmed?  The  victim  in  this  instance  was 
worthy  of  the  contest  by  which  she  was  handed  over,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  rapacity  of  robbers.  She  was  one 
of  the  immortal  thirteen.  Her  soil  had  been  made  red  and 
wet  with  the  blood  of  the  Kevolution.  But  she  contained 
what  was  far  dearer  to  her  despoilers  than  the  relics  of  her 
fame.  Her  prolific  and  unbounded  resources  inflamed  their 
desires.  Nature  designed  Georgia  for  the  wealthiest  State 
in  this  Union.  She  embraces  four  degrees  of  latitude 
abounding  with  every  variety  of  production  known  to  the 
earth.  Her  borders  contain  fifty-eight  thousand  square 
miles,  eleven  thousand  more  than  the  State  of  JS^ew  York, 
and  twelve  thousand  more  than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
She  has  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  counties.  The  ocean 
washes  a  hundred  miles  of  her  coast,  provided  with  harbors 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world.     Kivers  mark  her  surfacCy 
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and  irrigate  her  fruitful  valleys  from  the  houndaries  of 
Tennessee  and  ]^orth  Carolina  to  the  borders  of  Florida 
and  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  All  this  vast  region  is 
stored  with  the  richest  and  choicest  gifts  of  physical  crea- 
tion. The  corn  and  the  cotton  reward  the  tiller  of  the  soil,, 
and  coal  and  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  lead,  and  even  the  pre- 
cious metals,  gold  and  silver,  in  paying  quantities,  await  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  miner.  This  is  not  a  picture  of 
fancy.  The  statistics  of  her  products  even  heighten  the 
colors  in  which  I  have  drawn  it.  Georgia  was  the  fairest 
and  most  fertile  field  that  ever  excited  the  hungry  cupidity 
of  the  political  pirate  and  the  official  plunderer.  She  was 
full  of  those  mighty  substances  out  of  which  the  taxes  of  a 
laboring  people  are  always  wrung  by  the  grasping  hand  of 
licentious  power.  She  w^as  the  most  splendid  quarry  in  all 
history  for  the  vultures,  the  kites,  and  the  carrion-crows 
that  darken  the  air  at  the  close  of  a  terrible  civil  war,  and. 
whet  their  filthy  beaks  over  the  fallen  ;  and  they  speedily 
settled  down  upon  her  in  devouring  flocks  and  droves. 

Sir,  let  us  refresh  ourselves  at  this  point  with  some  remi- 
niscences of  the  former  history  of  Georgia,  and  in  that  way 
fix  a  basis  for  comparisons  between  her  condition  in  the 
past  and  the  present  deplorable  state  of  her  affairs.  When 
the  calamities  of  the  war  broke  upon  the  country,  in  1861, 
she  was  free  from  debt.  If  she  had  any  outstanding  obli- 
gations at  all,  they  were  for  merely  nominal  amounts.  Tier 
people  felt  none  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  expenses 
of  her  State  government  were  almost  wholly  paid  by  the 
revenues  of  a  raih'oad  between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta,, 
which  was  constructed  and  owned  by  the  State.  Taxes 
throughout  all  her  wide-spread  borders  Avere  trifles  light 
as  air.  The  burdens  of  government  were  easy  upon  her 
citizens.  Her  credit  stood  high  wherever  her  name  was 
mentioned;  and,  when  the  war  closed,  she  was  still  free 
from  indebtedness.  If  she  had  incurred  any  during  the 
four  years  of  strife,  she  was  required  by  the  federal 
government  to  repudiate  it  upon  the  advent  of  peace. 
!Now,  look  at  her  to-day,  after  six  years  and  a  half 
of  supreme  control  by  the  Republican  party.     She  had. 
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been  a  memlber  of  this  Union  more  than  seventy  years 
when  the  war  came,  and  found  that  she  owed  no  man  any- 
thing. Her  rulers  in  the  olden  times,  doubtless,  had  faults 
in  common  with  the  imperfect  race  to  which  we  belong, 
but  larceny  of  the  public  money  was  not  among  them. 
You  took  her  destiny  into  your  hands  a  few  brief  j^ears 
ago,  incumbered  by  no  liabilities,  and  you  now  present 
her,  to  the  amazement  and  horror  of  the  world,  loaded 
with  debts  which  reach  the  appalling  sum  of  at  least 
$50,000,000.  A  large  portion  of  these  debts  are  officially 
ascertained  and  stated,  and  the  remainder  are  sufficiently 
well  known  to  warrant  the  statement  I  make.  The  mind 
recoils,  filled  with  wonder  and  indignation,  in  contemplat- 
ing this  fearful  and  gigantic  crime.  It  had  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  all  the  nations  and  the  ages  of  mankind 
until  the  ascendency  of  the  Eepublican  party  and  its  in- 
auguration of  State  governments  in  the  South.  Now,  all 
the  seven  vials  of  the  Apocalypse  have  been  opened  on 
that  great  and  beautiful,  but  unhappy  region;  and  the 
crime  against  Georgia  is  but  one  of  many  others  of  kin- 
dred magnitude  infiicted  by  the  same  party  on  other 
States. 

The  authors  of  this  stupendous  burden,  however,  are  not 
even  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  full  time  since  the  in- 
coming of  peace  for  its  creation.  It  was  mainly  the  work 
of  only  about  three  years.  In  1868 — a  year  more  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  that  State  than  the  scourge 
■of  pestilence,  war,  or  famine — the  most  venal  and  aban- 
doned body  of  men  ever  known  outside  of  the  boundaries 
of  penal  colonies.  State  prisons,  or  Southern  reconstruction, 
was  chosen  as  the  legislature  of  Georgia;  not  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  by  virtue  of  the  system  which  you  enacted  and  put 
in  force.  It  contained  a  large  majority  of  your  political 
adherents,  men  who  vote  your  ticket,  support  your  candi- 
dates, and  with  whom  you  embrace  and  affiliate  on  all 
political  occasions.  They  were  the  leaders  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republican  party. 

With  them,  too,  came  into  office  one  who  speedily  secured 
XI  national  reputation,  and  became  a  controlling  power  in 
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your  national  councils.  At  one  time  Rnfas  B.  Bullock  dic- 
tated the  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  actions  of  the 
executive  in  regard  to  the  great  and  ancient  commonwealth 
that  was  cursed  by  his  presence.  It  was  his  potent  finger 
that  jiointed  out  the  pathway  which  led  to  your  second 
assault  upon  her  State  government;  and  it  was  his  voice 
and  his  presence  in  and  about  these  halls  that  commanded 
and  cheered  you  on  to  the  breach,  lie  was  mentioned  in 
many  quarters  as  the  probable  candidate  of  his  party  for  that 
exalted  place  now  held  by  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my  own 
State,  the  second  highest  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 
He  was  a  successful,  conspicuous,  and  brilliant  specimen 
of  your  system.  His  advent  into  Georgia  w^as  as  the  agent 
of  some  express  company.  He  had  no  permanent  inter- 
ests there.  I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  his  poll  was 
his  entire  tax  when  he  was  elected  governor.  He  neither 
knew  nor  cared  for  the  people  or  their  wants.  He  was  there 
as  an  alien  and  a  stranger  spying  out  the  possessions  of  a 
land  that  was  at  his  mercy,  and  embracing  every  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  them.  He  is  now  a  fugitive  from  justice,  a 
proclaimed  and  confessed  criminal,  with  stolen  millions 
in  his  hands.  He  went  into  the  South  on  that  wave  of 
reconstruction  which  bore  so  many  eager,  hungry,  and  in- 
human sharks  in  quest  of  prey  ;  and,  having  in  a  few  short 
years  glutted  his  savage  and  ravenous  maw,  he  now  retires 
into  the  deep  waters  of  the  ITorth  to  escape  punishment  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  his  plunder  on 
the  other. 

With  such  a  governor  and  such  a  legislature  in  full  and 
perfect  sympathy  and  harmony  with  each  other,  morally 
and  politically,  a  career  of  villainy  at  once  opened  on  the 
soil  of  Georgia,  which  will  go  down  to  posterity  without  a 
peer  or  rival  in  the  evil  and  infamous  administrations  of 
the  world. 

The  official  existence  of  the  legislature  lasted  two  3^ears, 
commencing  in  ISTovember  of  18G8.  The  governor  was 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  served  three  before  he 
absconded  with  his  guilty  gains.  Pirates  have  been  known 
to  land  upon  beautiful  islands  of  the  sea,  and,  with  cutlass, 
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dirk,  and  pistol,  proclaim  a  government,  pillage  and  murder 
their  inhabitants,  and  from  the  shelter  of  their  harbors 
sally  forth  on  all  the  unarmed  commerce  that  the  winds  and 
the  waves  brought  near  them.  Bandits  have  been  known 
to  rule  over  the  secluded  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  moun- 
tain ranges,  and,  with  bloody  hands,  extort  enormous  ran- 
soms for  their  prisonei-s ;  but  the  pirate  and  the  bandit 
have  not  been  worse  or  blacker  in  their  spheres  than  the 
Republican  legislature  and  the  Republican  governor  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  were  in  theirs. 

Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  official  statistics  on  which  I 
make  this  charge.  The  reports  of  the  comptroller-general 
of  Georgia  show  that  for  eight  years,  commencing  with 
1855  and  ending  with  1862,  there  was  expended  for  the  pay 
of  members  and  officers  of  all  her  legislatures  during  that 
entire  period  the  sum  of  ^866,385.53.  This  is  the  record 
of  her  administration  under  the  management  of  her  own 
citizens.  During  the  two  years  existence  of  the  Repub- 
lican legislature,  elected  in  1868,  the  report  of  the  comp- 
troller-general shows  that  there  was  expended  for  the  pay 
of  its  members  and  officers  the  startling  sum  of  $979,- 
055,  only  a  fraction  less  than  $1,000,000.  One  legislature 
is  thus  discovered  to  have  cost  $112,669.47  more  than  the 
legislatures  of  eight  previous  years  in  the  single  matter  of 
its  own  expenses.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  members.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  fewer  now 
than  under  the  former  appointment. 

In  earlier  times  the  clerk  hire  of  the  legislatures  of  that 
State  did  not  average  over  $10,000  per  annum.  That  item 
alore  reached  the  sum  of  $125,000  for  the  one  legislature 
whose  conduct  I  am  discussing ;  more  than  equal  to  the 
expenditures  on  that  account  of  any  ten  years  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  Georgia.  Her  general  assembly  consists 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  representatives  and  forty- 
four  senators,  making  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  taking 
both  branches  together.  The  record  discloses  one  hundred 
and  four  clerks  in  the  employ  of  this  body  while  the  Re- 
pjublican  party  had  the  ascendency  there.  One  clerk  for 
every  two  legislators  is  a  spectacle  which  I  commend  to 
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the  consideration  of  the  American  tax-payer  and  voter 
everywhere.  Who  can  douht  that  such  a  body  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  robbery  and  extortion.  There  is 
another  high-handed  outrage,  how^ever,  in  connection  w^th 
the  payment  of  its  members  and  officers  which  surpasses 
the  deeds  of  even  a  professional  highwayman.  The 
children  of  the  State  did  not  escape.  By  the  constitution 
of  Georgia  the  poll-tax  of  its  people  is  made  a  part  of  the 
common-school  fund,  and  set  aside  as  sacred  to  the  cause 
of  education.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  had 
accrued  from  this  source  when  the  ill-omened  legislature 
of  1868  convened.  Before  it  finally  adjourned  this  whole 
amount  provided  for  the  cause  of  learning  and  human  pro- 
gress was  swept  away.  I^ot  a  single  dollar  w^as  left.  An 
appropriation  for  their  own  expenses  placed  it  all  in  the 
pockets  of  the  members,  clerks,  and  other  officials.  They 
took  this  money,  belonging  to  children  white  and  black, 
as  pay  for  their  own  base  services  in  the  cause  of  universal 
destruction,  bankruptcy,  and  misery.  They  robbed  the 
rising  generations  of  both  races,  deprived  them  of  school- 
houses  and  seminaries,  and  left  them  to  grope  their  own 
unaided  way  out  of  the  realms  of  ignorance. 

The  hand  of  the  spoliator,  at  times  in  the  history  of 
the  iworld,  has  taken  consecrated  vessels  from  the  altar  and 
plundered  the  sanctuary  of  God.  Even  the  hallowed  pre- 
cincts of  the  grave  have  sometimes  been  invaded  and  the 
coffin  rifled  of  its  contents ;  but  human  villainy  has  sounded 
no  lower  depth  than  Avas  here  fathomed,  in  stealing  the 
very  books  of  knowledge  from  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Having  given  these  evidences  of  inherent  depravity,  this 
most  memorable  legislature  proceeded  naturally  to  its  work 
of  more  gigantic  peculation,  fraud,  and  corruption.  The 
limits  of  my  time  on  this  floor  will  permit  me  to  bring  for- 
ward only  a  few  of  its  deeds,  but  like  the  specimen  ore  of 
the  mines,  they  will  satisfy  the  explorer  that  strata,  veins, 
lodes,  and  layers  of  rascality  lie  under  the  surface  bej'ond. 
The  treasurer  of  Georgia,  in  his  recent  report,  informs  the 
public  that  prior  to  the  year  1868,  and  since  reconstruction 
-commenced,  there  were  issued  in  State  bond^  $5,912,500. 
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He  further  states  that  he  has  ascertained  the  amount  of 
$13,756,000  to  have  heen  issued  since  the  year  18G8,  and 
then  proceeds  to  say : 

'' Governor  Bullock  had  other  large  amounts  under  the 
same  act  en  {grossed  and  sent  him.  But  this  office  does  not 
know  what  has  hecome  of  them." 

The  treasurer  has  pushed  his  discoveries  to  nearly  twenty 
millions,  and  then  finds  that  large  amounts  of  other  bonds 
have  been  issued  which  are  not  registered,  and  which  are 
now  in  unknown  hands.  The  extent  of  these  floating,  va- 
grant liabilities  may  fairly  be  estimated  by  the  character 
and  conduct  of  those  who  created  them.  Let  us,  however, 
examine  one  transaction  which  will  serve  as  a  key  to  the- 
wdiole  history  of  that  legislature.  A  charter  was  granted 
to  construct  what  was  to  be  known  as  the  Albany  and 
Brunswick  Railroad,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles.  For  this  work  the  governor  was  authorized  to 
issue  the  bonds  of  the  State  to  the  extent  of  $23,000  per 
mile,  making  a  subsidy  in  money  to  one  railroad  corpo- 
ration of  $5,639,000.  The  bonds  have  been  issued,  put 
upon  the  market,  the  money  realized  from  them,  and  their 
redemption  will  fall  upon  the  tax-payers  of  the  State.  In 
the  meantime  the  road  has  not  been  built,  and  the  proceeds 
of  these  bonds  have  gone  into  the  coflers  of  private  indi- 
viduals. This  fact  is  not  disputed;  it  stands  confessed; 
and  no  words  of  mine  can  darken  the  hues  of  its  infamy  or 
increase  the  horror  and  indignation  with  which  it  will  be 
regarded  by  the  American  people. 

Other  railroad  schemes  followed  in  rapid  succession  as 
the  easiest  method  of  plunder.  The  Macon  and  Brunswick 
Bailroad,  the  South  Georgia  and  Florida  Bailroad,  the 
Cartersville  and  Van  Wert  Railroad,  the  Georgia  Air-line 
Railroad,  the  Cherokee  Railroad,  the  Alabama  and  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad,  and  many  others,  were  all  made  the  re- 
cipients of  subsidies  from  the  State,  by  which  uncounted 
millions  were  stolen  from  the  tax-payers.  The  traces  of 
vast  sums  of  squandered  money  can  be  found  on  every 
hand,  except  upon  the  railroad  lines  themselves,  in  whosft 
names  the  work  of  fraud  and  plunder  was  conducted. 
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But  while  the  legislature  of  Georgia  was  thus  engaged 
in  its  unparalleled  career  of  crime,  the  governor,  in  his 
sphere,  was  also  husy,  and  hy  his  individual  deeds  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  a  perfect  harmony,  not  only 
of  political  faith,  but  of  official  practices,  prevailed  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
State  government.  He  ranged  in  his  peculations  from  the 
smallest  to  the  greatest  objects  and  amounts ;  from  the 
petit  to  the  grand  larcenies  of  this  new  era  of  felonies. 
From  a  bill  of  $76,432.95  paid  for  extra  printing  to  partisan 
newspapers,  without  warrant  of  law  and  without  consid- 
eration in  work  actually  performed,  up  to  the  fraudulent 
issue  of  State  bonds  by  the  million,  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  too  small  or  too  great  to  escape  his  eager  eye  or  his 
rapcious  hand.  lie  has  left  the  impress  of  his  grasp  every- 
where. But  his  exploits  in  connection  with  the  State  rail- 
road will  more  especially  be  remembered  by  the  people  of 
Georgia.  This  road,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  was  built 
by  the  State  of  Georgia  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  from  the 
city  of  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga.  It  connects  the  regions 
of  the  Tennessee  river  and  the  lines  of  travel  descending 
through  them  from  the  North  with  the  cotton  belt  of  the 
South,  and  with  five  railroad  routes  which  come  up  through 
it  and  concentrate  at  Atlanta.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  miles  long,  and  there  is  not  a  road  of  equal 
length  on  this  continent  which  is  more  important  in  its 
trade  and  connections,  or  which  is  more  valuable  to  its 
owners  under  an  honest  and  competent  management.  We 
have  seen  that  before  the  war  its  proceeds  paid  into  the 
treasury  almost  defrayed  the  entire  expenses  of  the  State 
government,  and  in  an  official  report,  made  July  1,  1867, 
Colonel  Jones,  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  and  wdio  had  for 
eight  years  received  the  earnings  of  this  noble  public  work, 
estimated  its  net  products  for  the  following  year  at 
$600,000. 

In  February,  1870,  General  Bullock  appointed  one  Foster 
Blodgett,  recently  a  claimant  for  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  superintendent  of  this  road.  He  held  that 
position  eleven  months.     During  the  entire  term  of  his 
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superintendency,  he  paid  into  the  State  treasury  only 
$45,000;  less  than  the  net  proceeds  of  one  month  before 
he  took  the  place.  The  repairs  which  the  ravages  of  war 
had  made  necessary  had  been  completed  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense under  the  administration  of  Governor  Jenkins.  The 
road  was  in  good  condition,  and  but  few  expenditures  out- 
side of  the  regular  course  of  business  were  needed  when 
Blodgett  assumed  his  ruinous  control.  Its  freight  and 
travel  were  greater  than  ever  before,  and  yet  its  earnings, 
as  accounted  for,  were  comparatively  nothing.  In  1867  w^e 
find  it  paying  all  expenses  and  yielding  besides  $50,000  per 
month.  At  the  same  rate  there  are  $500,000  now  retained 
in  the  hands  of  Blodgett  and  his  accomplices.  What  an- 
sw^er  can  be  made  to  this  ?  Will  any  one  pretend  that  such  a 
vast  sum  was  properly  expended  in  equipping  a  rond  already 
equipped,  in  repairing  a  road  already  repaired,  in  stockng  a 
road  already  stocked  ?  I  find  one  item  of  expense  which 
may,  however,  indicate  the  character  of  them  all.  Twenty- 
one  thousand  dollars  were  paid  as  lawyers'  fees  to  partisan 
favorites  for  alleged  legal  services  in  behalf  of  this  peace- 
able corporation  during  these  disastrous  eleven  months  of 
its  existence.  It  might  perhaps  m.ore  properly  be  said  that 
there  was  a  division  of  a  general  plunder  under  the  head 
of  expenses  incurred.  But  the  work  of  spoliation  did  not 
stop  with  the  close  of  Blodgett's  management.  A  law  was 
obtained  from  the  legislature  of  which  I  have  spoken,  au- 
thorizing the  road  to  be  leased  in  the  interest  of  Bullock 
and  his  friends.  Under  that  law  it  has  been  leased  for 
$25,000  per  month,  about  one-half  of  its  real  value.  One 
of  the  lessees  under  this  most  valuable  contract  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  Cabinet,  and  was  so  when  the  lease  was 
made  ;  and  another  is  a  distinguished  Republican  member 
of  the  other  branch  of  Congress. 

Sir,  there  was  but  one  thing  more  to  be  done  by  this 
shameless  adventurer  whom  your  policy  has  made  governor 
■of  Georgia  against  the  consent  of  her  people.  He  com- 
pleted his  record  and  finished  his  work  by  corrupting  the 
•channels  of  justice.  He  rendered  the  courts  powerless  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  punish  criminals.     The  emissaries  of 
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convicted  felons  crowded  his  antechambers  and  trafficked 
with  him  for  his  pardoning  power.  The  record  shows  that 
the  verdicts  of  juries  were  thus  wiped  out,  the  doors  of  the 
prisons  opened,  and  the  guilty  turned  loose  to  prey  again 
upon  the  peace  of  society  to  an  extent  never  before  known 
in  American  history.  He  pardoned  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  offenders  against  the  law,  out  of  four  hundred 
iind  twenty-six  who  made  application  to  him  !  His  am- 
nesty for  crime  was  almost  universal.  Indeed,  his  zeal  in 
behalf  of  those  under  indictment  was  so  great  that  his 
^race  and  clemency  was  often  interposed  before  the  trial 
of  the  culprit.  He  granted  seven  pardons  in  advance  of 
trial  to  one  man  in  the  county  of  Warren,  who  pleaded 
them  to  seven  separate  indictments  when  he  w^as  arrested 
and  brought  into  court.  This  special  object  of  favor  is  one 
J.  C.  JSTorris,  who  haunts  committee-rooms  and  swears  on 
all  occasions  to  fabulous  outrages  and  the  imperfect  admin- 
istration of  the  law  in  the  South.  As  a  spared  monument 
of  Bullock's  merc}^,  with  manifold  villainies  unatoned  for, 
he  is  always  to  be  seen  lurking  around  investigating  com- 
mittees, and  pouring  into  their  ears  the  black  and  concen- 
trated malice  of  an  apostate  against  a  people  whom  he 
hates  because  he  has  betrayed. 

Other  instances  like  this  might  be  cited,  but  enough  is 
here  shown  to  account  for  even  greater  disturbances  than 
any  that  have  taken  place  in  Georgia.  The  confidence  of 
all  classes  in  the  supremacy  of  the  law  w^as  destroyed. 
They  saw  the  will  of  one  unscrupulous  man  supplant  all  its 
authority.  It  afforded  them  no  security  for  life  or  property 
when  its  most  solemn  decisions  were  set  aside  every  day 
in  the  year.  Its  uplifted  hand  was  arrested  in  the  court- 
room before  their  indignant  gaze,  and  the  judicial  blow 
was  averted  from  the  guilty  head  of  the  law-breaker  at  the 
bar.  If  the  violence  of  the  mob  thereupon  ensued,  the 
curse  came  from  those  who  w^ere  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  who,  instead  of  doing  their  duty,  in- 
terposed to  shield  villains,  both  before  and  after  their  con- 
viction. If  this  is  not  the  true  philosophy  of  mankind,  I 
have  studied  its  motives  and  its  conduct  all  in  vain. 
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And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  must  take  leave 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  her  phnidered  treasury,  her  op- 
pressed tax-payers,  her  raih^oad  schemes  of  robbery,  her 
squai]dered  school  funds,  and  her  mocked,  insulted,  and 
baffled  courts  of  justice.  Other  impoverished  fields  cry  to 
us  in  piteous  tones  for  redress,  and  have  long  cried  in  vain. 
Let  us  at  least  for  a  few  moments  hearken  to  the  story  of 
each  one's  woes,  whether  we  are  willing  to  enter  into 
righteous  judgment  with  them  or  not. 

I  turn  to  South  Carolina,  once  the  proud  land  of  Marion 
and  Sumter,  now  the  most  wretched  State  that  the  sun 
shines  on  in  its  course  through  the  heavens.  There  is  no 
form  of  ruin  to  which  she  has  not  fallen  a  prey,  no  curse 
with  which  she  has  not  been  baptized,  no  cup  of  humilia- 
tion and  suffering  her  people  have  not  drained  to  the  dregs. 
I  am  told  that  disorder  has  reigned  in  some  counties  within 
her  borders,  and  we  behold  martial  law,  worse  than  the 
lawless  tyranny  of  the  dark  ages,  ravaging  her  firesides 
and  scattering  her  households.  Bad  governments  are  fruit- 
ful of  such  calamitous  results.  History  has  taught  this 
lesson  in  every  age.  The  wickedness  of  corrupt  rulers 
breeds  outbreaks  among  citizens.  IIow  has  South  Carolina 
been  governed  ?  The  Republican  party  has  held  undisputed 
sway  there  every  hour  since  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion. 
Her  entire  delegation  in  both  branches  of  Congress  belong 
to  the  party  now  in  power.  Her  State  officers  and  legisla- 
tures, of  all  colors,  have  been  of  the  same  political  faith. 
"What  are  their  works  ?  What  trophies  of  progress  and 
civilization  do  they  bring  to  propitiate  the  judgment  of 
the  world?  ITot  one  good  deed  adorns  the  polluted  pages 
of  their  record.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  valid  debt  of 
the  State  amounted  to  |5, 000, 000.  A  committee  of  investi- 
gation, in  an  official  report  made  December  26, 1871,  but  a 
few  weeks  ago,  say : 

''  In  regard  to  the  State  debt,  the  committee  declare  they 
can  not  believe  other  than  the  fearful  truth,  which  stares 
us  in  the  face,  that  the  bonds  and  stocks  printed  by  the 
American  Bank-note  Company,  $22,540,000,  represent  the 
liabilities  of  the  State,  for  which  the  faith  and  credit  of 
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the  State,  however  unlawfully  procured,  has  been  pledged 
for  payment.  The  contingent  liability  incurred  by  railroad 
indorsements  swells  the  total  up  to  nearly  twenty-nine  mil- 
lion dollars." 

Add  to  this  $10,000,000  more  that  is  disputed  as  fraudu- 
lent, and  we  have  an  increase  of  $34,000,000  in  the  debt  of 
the  State  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  present  destroy- 
ers. All  the  lands  in  South  Carolina  are  not  worth  over 
$55,000,000 — showing  that  more  than  every  alternate  acre 
is  now  absorbed  by  her  crushing  and  frightful  indebted- 
ness. If  she  was  sold  at  public  auction  for  two-thirds  her  ap- 
praised value,  she  would  scarcely  more  than  meet  the  de- 
mands that  have  been  created  against  her  within  less  than 
seven  years.  The  'Rew  York  Tribune,  of  December  19, 
1871,  announces  that  over  six  million  dollars  of  her  bonds 
have  been  fraudulently  issued  by  her  Kepublican  governor; 
but  no  mode  by  which  the  toiling  tax-payer  can  escape 
their  payment  is  pointed  out  to  him.  Taxation  for  the 
support  of  a  good  government  often  becomes  a  grievous 
burden,  but  when  it  springs  directly  and  avowedly  from 
fraud  and  forgery,  it  is  a  curse  intolerable  and  not  to  be 
130  rne. 

The  New  York  Tribune  also  states  that  one  ignorant  and 
mongrel  general  assembly  of  South  Carolina  drew  from  the 
treasury  the  enormous  amount  of  $583,651.44  to  defray  its 
own  expenses  for  one  session,  and  incurred  a  debt  of  $91,500 
besides  for  furniture  for  the  State-house  which  it  so  foully 
disgraced.  A  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  great  State 
of  Ohio  at  the  same  time  cost  the  people  of  that  pros- 
perous commonwealth  but  $90,000.  This  general  assembly 
of  abject  ignorance  and  irresponsibility,  in  South  Carolina, 
levied  over  four  million  dollars  of  taxes  on  the  property  of 
the  State.  It  was  in  view  of  these  and  kindred  facts  that 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  with  all  its  party  fealty,  was  forced 
to  exclaim : 

"  The  common  fame  of  the  South  Carolina  le£:islature  is 
that  it  is  a  body  in  which  no  measure  can  be  carried  with- 
out bribery,  and  in  which  bribery  can  carry  any  measure; 
in  which  bribery  is  as  much  a  part  of  legislation  as  the 
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payment  of  wages  to  a  iield-liand  is  of  raising  cotton,  and 
is  almost  as  open,  and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
members  regard  it  as  the  privilege  of  the  office  to  plunder 
the  State  in  every  possible  way. 

^'  Governor  Scott  gives  some  items  going  to  countenance 
this  impression.  He  says  that  the  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  expenses  of  the  last  session  were  $400,000,  while 
that  of  the  Ohio  legislatute  were  but  |90,000 ;  that  every 
senator  has  his  clerk,  page,  and  messenger,  all  at  heavy 
pay;  and  besides,  there  is  a  horde  of  hangers-on,  all  on 
pay  under  various  pretexts,  and  that  there  are  innumerable 
leaks  for  the  public  money.  In  this  we  behold  the  gorge- 
ousness  of  the  African  nature  when  it  can  be  indulged  at 
the  expense  of  others,  and  the  avidity  of  the  political  ad- 
venturer who  knows  that  his  hay-making  sunshine  will  be 
short. 

"  This  w^ill  give  a  glimpse  of  the  elements  that  have 
multiplied  the  State  debt  with  nothing  to  show  for  it ;  of 
the  conditions  which  make  the  property-holders  believe 
that  the  taxes  exacted  from  them  are  robbery ;  of  a  rule 
odious  to  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  of 
conditions  which  excite  both  white  and  black  inhabitants 
to  deadly  hostility.  These  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Southern  situation  which  have  constrained  us  to  remark 
that  Congress  should  not  only  provide  means  for  suppress- 
ing violence  in  the  late  rebel  States,  but  should  make  a 
thorough  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  situation,  in  order 
to  find  the  real  cause  of  these  disorders." 

Where  is  the  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  chamber 
who  has  lifted  up  his  voice  in  behalf  of  a  thorough  and  im- 
partial inquiry  in  order  to  find  the  real  causes  of  disorder 
in  the  South  ?  The  greatest  organ  of  your  party  proclaims^ 
Governor  Scott  himself  a  forger  of  more  than  six  million 
bonds.  He  is  said  to  be  investing  large  sums  at  E'apoleoUy 
Ohio,  where  his  home  in  reality  is,  and  where  he  expects 
to  retire  when  he  is  fully  gorged  with  plunder.  He  went 
to  South  Carolina  for  pillage  and  rapine,  and  will  soon  re- 
turn with  his  spoils.  Your  policy  emanating  from  here 
made  him  governor.     The  virtue  and  the  talent  of  the  State 
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were  proscribed  by  your  laws.  Alluding  to  the  condition 
of  South  Carolina,  a  few  weeks  since,  one  of  her  citizens 
(Senator  Sawyer)  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress  used 
the  following  strong  language  : 

"  It  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  this  large  number  of 
men  in  the  Southern  States  were  shut  out  from  the  possi- 
bility of  holding  state  and  federal  offices  that  we  have  had 
so  many  abuses  in  the  local  governments  of  those  States. 
It  is  due  to  that  circumstance  that  in  the  State  which  I 
have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  on  this  floor  we  have 
to-day  a  State  government  which  is  a  disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  due  to  those  disabilities,  and  to  those  disabili- 
ties only,  that  we  had  not  an  ample  field  from  which  to 
select  honest,  capable  men  for  our  local  public  offices,  men 
who  would  have  made  faithful  officers,  and  who  would  have 
been  in  complete  harmony  with  the  national  administration 
and  the  great  Eepuhlican  party  on  questions  of  public  pol- 
icy. Instead  of  that,  what  do  we  see  to-day  ?  A  spectacle 
alike  disgraceful  to  the  Eepuhlican  party,  under  whose 
banner  and  in  whose  name  gross  abuses  have  been  perpe- 
trated, and  to  the  men  who  have  thus  stained  its  honor; 
and  yet  senators  desire  us  to  continue  a  system  which  has 
been  fruitful  of  such  results." 

This  was  spoken  by  a  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
I  call  upon  those  who  may  regard  my  statements  as  over- 
drawn, to  carefully  consider  and  weigh  his  testimony.  He 
deliberately  pronounces  the  Eepuhlican  State  government 
of  South  Carolina  "  a  disgrace  to  civilization.'^  There  she 
stands,  the  result  of  your  own  handiwork,  bankrupt  in 
money,  ready  to  plunge  into  the  dismal  gulf  of  repudiation, 
ruined  in  credit,  her  bonds  hawked  in  the  markets  for  sale 
in  vain  at  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  her  prosperity  blighted 
at  home  and  abroad;  without  peace,  happiness,  or  hope; 
and  all  her  liberties  stolen  as  well  as  her  material  sub- 
stances. There  she  stands,  with  her  skeleton  frame  and 
withered  death's-head,  admonishing  all  the  world  of  the 
loathsome  consequences  of  a  government  fashioned  in  hate 
and  fanaticism,  and  founded  upon  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
classes  of  mankind.     Her  sins  may  have  been  many  and 
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deep,  and  of  the  color  of  scarlet,  yet  they  will  become  as 
white  as  wool  in  comparison  with  those  that  have  been 
committed  against  her  in  the  hour  of  her  helplessness  and 
distress. 

In  I^orth  Carolina,  the  same  scenes  of  misrule  salute  us 
as  we  cross  her  borders.  Her  debt,  in  1861,  was  $9,699,500. 
A  debt  now  of  $34,000,000,  without  the  ability  to  pay  the 
interest  on  it,  $11,000,000  of  her  bonds  besides  declared  to 
bave  been  fraudulent  and  void,  her  people  groaning  be- 
neath unbearable  taxation,  and  despair  and  gloom  gather- 
ing over  their  future,  are  the  chief  consequences  which 
liave  befallen  ^N'orth  Carolina  under  the  policy  and  ascend- 
ency of  the  Republican  party. 

Louisiana  presents  even  a  still  more  striking  instance  of 
scandalous  and  stupendous  robbery.  The  official  statistics 
show  her  to  be  in  debt  to  the  appalling  amount  of  $50,- 
540,206  ;  all  of  which,  except  $10,099,074,  has  been  created 
in  the  degenerate  days  that  have  overtaken  her  since  the 
war.  The  human  mind,  as  it  ponders  over  these  figures, 
recoils  from  the  villainy  which  they  necessarily  involve. 

The  feeble  State  of  Florida  comes  forward  also  with  her 
burden  of  complaint.  When  she  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
her  new  rulers  she  had  a  little  debt  of  $221,000.  'Now  her 
liabilities  reach  the  sum  of  $15,763,447.54,  the  payment  of 
which  is  utterly  and  totally  beyond  her  power.  She  has 
suffered  from  draught  and  flood  and  worm,  but  the  presence 
of  Republican  officials  had  been  more  damaging  to  her  than 
them  all  combined.  But  I  can  go  no  further  in  the  discus- 
sion of  these  terrible  details.  Time  and  space  would  fail 
me.  I  submit  the  following  condensed  table  of  figures, 
and  I  defy  their  successful  contradiction  on  this  floor  or 
an^^where  else: 

Alabama. — Debts  and  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
$5,939,654.87 ;  debts  and  liabilities,  January  1,  1872,  $38,- 
381,967.37. 

Arkansas. — Debts  and  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
$4,036,952.87  ;  debts  and  liabilities,  January  1,  1872,  $19,- 
761,265.62. 

Florida. — Debts  and  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
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$221,000;  debts  and  liabilities,  January  1,  1872,  $15,703,- 
447.54. 

Georgia, — Debts  and  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
nominal ;  debts  and  liabilities,  Jane,  1871,  $50,137,500. 
(See  statement  of  Mr.  Aiigier,  treasurer  of  Georgia.) 

Louisiana. — Debts  and  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
$10,099,074.34;  debts  and  liabilities,  June  1,  1871,  includ- 
ing the  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts,  $50,540,- 
206.91. 

JVorth  Carolina. — Debts  and  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  $9,699,500;  debts  and  liabilities,  January  1,  1872, 
$34,887,467.85. 

South  Carolina. — Debts  and  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  $5,000,000  ;  debts  and  liabilities,  January  1,  1872, 
$39,158,914.47. 

3Iississippi. — Debts  and  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
nominal ;  debts  and  liabilities,  January  1,  1871,  about  $2,- 
000,000. 

Tennessee. — Debts  and  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
$20,105,606.66;  debts  and  liabilities,  January  1, 1872,  $45,- 
688,263.46. 

Texas. — Debts  and  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
nominal ;  debts  and  liabilities,  January  1, 1872,  $20,361,000. 

Virginia. — Debts  and  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
$31,938,144.59;  debts  and  liabilities,  January  1,  1872, 
$45,480,542.21. 

The  present  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  of 
the  States  on  whom  this  vast  mountain  of  debt  has  been 
so  fraudulently  and  so  frightfully  accumulated,  is  consider- 
ably less  than  one-half  what  it  w^as  in  1860.  It  was  not 
merely  the  liberation  of  their  slaves  that  wa^ought  this 
^reat  change.  Their  system  of  labor  was  broken  up,  great 
battles  were  fought  in  all  their  borders,  their  railroads  were 
destroyed,  their  towns  and  cities  and  cotton  burned,  and 
every  description  of  property  handed  over  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  fierce  and  implacable  war.  They  emerged  from 
the  desolating  conflict  fit  objects  for  the  wisdom  aud  care 
of  a  benevolent  statesmanship,  rather  than  as  the  proper 
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prey  of  hungry  jackals,  who  mangle  and  feed  upon  the 
wounded  after  the  battle.  Theh^  fate,  however,  in  many 
respects,  surpasses  in  infamy  and  in  misery  the  worst  that 
ever  befell  a  conquered  people. 

Sir,  what  single  benefit,  what  solitary  blessing  has  been 
bestowed  on  that  devastated  region  in  return  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  taxation  which  have  been  wruns:  from 
it,  and  the  yet  greater  burdens  which  still  impend  over  its 
struggling  and  impoverished  inhabitants  ?  Where  is  the 
great  public  work  that  tells  of  the  outlay  of  these  immense 
sums  ?  What  deed  of  benevolence  or  honest  fame  has  been 
achieved?  Other  lands  have  been  plundered  by  the  op- 
pressor, but  none  was  ever  left  so  naked  and  destitute  of 
every  advantage  arising  from  its  own  mighty  contribu- 
tions. 

The  great  Napoleon  wasted  the  substance  of  France,  and 
consumed  her  vitals  in  the  remorseless  rage  of  ambition ; 
he  hurled  the  rising  generations  of  his  empire,  one  after 
another,  into  the  flaming  vortex  of  war;  he  gave  them  to 
the  edge  of  the  sword  and  to  the  unconquerable  fury  of 
the  elements;  he  palsied  all  the  industries,  and  blighted 
every  field  and  fireside;  the  shadow  of  the  tax-gatherer 
and  the  conscript  officer  fell  on  every  foot  of  French  soil ; 
and  yet  convulsive  sobs  of  grief  shook  the  breasts  of  his 
subjects  when  he  fell,  and  the  whole  empire  stood  uncov- 
ered at  his  bier  wdien  his  dead  body  was  brought  back  from 
tropical  seas  to  sleep  in  her  bosom.  Though  he  had  op- 
pressed France,  he  had  given  her  glory  in  return.  Though 
he  had  taken  with  an  unlicensed  hand,  he  had  adorned  her 
as  a  lover  does  the  mistress  of  his  heart.  Stately  buildings 
reared  their  heads  on  high ;  solid  thoroughfares  were  opened 
for  the  people;  waste  lands  were  drained  and  reclaimed; 
education  was  fostered ;  the  arts  and  sciences  were  munifi- 
cently patronized ;  and  a  code  of  laws  was  passed  and  pro- 
mulgated which  established  and  enforced  domestic  justice 
and  peace.  She  had  these  benefits  of  which  to  boast  wdien 
reminded  of  her  awful  sacrifices. 

And  when  Csesar,  the  armed  conqueror  and  spoliator  of 
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his  own  and  other  countries,  lay  in  hloody  funeral  state  in. 
the  market-place,  it  was  said  of  him  with  truth : 

"He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill." 

And — 

"When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  C£esar  hath  wept." 
And  again  the  orator  of  his  good  deeds  exclaimed — 

"Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 

To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives. 

To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 
*  -s-  *  *  ^  *  ^J 

Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbors,  and  new-planted  orchards 
On  this  side  Tiber;  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  heirs  forever;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves." 

If  he  had  plundered  the  Roman  treasury,  he  had  often- 
filled  it  again ;  if  his  vaulting  amhition  brought  sorrow  to- 
the  poor,  he  sympathized  with  them ;  if  his  career  was 
stained  with  extortion,  he  expended  his  gains  in  be/iutify- 
ing  the  Eternal  City  ;  if  he  had  robbed  the  people  of  their 
substances  in  his  lifetime,  he  provided  that  much  of  it 
should  return  to  them  at  his  death.     And  if  we  turn  from 
the  far-off  regions  of  antiquity  to  the  immediate  present, 
still  we  find  no  parallel  to  the  evil  administrations  of  the 
South.     With  what  a  clamor  the  corrupt  practices  of  four 
or  -^ye  men  in  the  city  of  IsTew  York  have  been  hailed  for 
many  months  past!     The  air  has  been  vocal ;  the  press  has 
resounded;  the  telegraph  has  been  made  weary  of  its  daily 
burden  ;  and  the  accusing  voice  of  self-righteous  indigna- 
tion has  been  universal  and  unceasing.     The  Democratic 
party,  it  is  true,  crushed  these  men  in  an  instant ;  but  still 
the  story  of  their  ofienses  salute  us  everywhere.     And  yet 
their  work  of  extortion,  compared  to  that  in  the  South,  is 
the  mote  to  the  beam,  the  mole-hill  to  the  mountain,  the 
speck  in  the  sky  to  the  cloud  that  overspreads  and  darkens 
the  whole  heavens.     Their  crimes,  too,  have  a  still  farther 
mitigation  in  the  comparison.    If  they  enriched  themselves, 
they  at  least  did  not  take  all.     They  made  ISTew  York  the~ 
wonder  and   the  glory  of  modern    civilization.     If  they 
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robbed  the  people,  they  bestowed  upon  them,  in  return,  a 
city  more  magnificently  adorned  with  public  works  than 
Rome  or  Paris  in  their  da3'S  of  pride,  of  pomp,  and  of 
power.  Her  glorious  parks,  her  vast  avenues,  her  newly 
opened,  solid,  and  far-reaching  streets,  will  testify  to  after 
ages  that  her  officials  bequeathed  to  her  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  wrongs  they  inflicted  upon  her  good  name.  'No 
such  conduct  illuminates  a  single  page  of  the  present  epoch 
in  the  South.  You  look  in  vain  from  Hampton  Roads  to 
the  Bay  of  Galveston  for  a  single  monument  erected  to  the 
public  good  by  that  party  which  has  so  sternly  and  so  cor- 
ruptly governed  in  all  that  wide-spread  region.  No  colleges, 
seminaries,  or  schools  founded  and  endowed  with  the  treas- 
ures that  have  been  stolen;  no  lofty  edifices  or  durable 
roads  constructed ;  no  massive  bridges  thrown  across  wide 
rivers ;  no  parched  plains  irrigated  and  made  productive ; 
no  rice-swamps  ditched  and  redeemed  for  cultivation  ;  no 
canals  cut  in  order  to  connect  the  natural  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce  ;  no  rivers  improved  or  harbors  made  more 
spacious  and  secure;  none  of  these  works  of  utility  and 
patriotism  relieve  the  monotonous  desolation  which  un- 
holy avarice  and  unrestrained  oppression  has  stamped  upon 
the  South.  She  has  nothing  to  mitigate  her  degradation. 
She  has  been  stripped  and  robbed  and  left  by  the  wayside. 
Her  efifects,  moneys,  and  credits  have  been  transported  to 
other  States  and  climes,  to  return  to  her  no  more  forever. 
Her  well-favored  and  fat-fleshed  kine,  feeding  in  her 
meadows,  have  been  devoured.  The  frogs,  the  darkness, 
the  lice,  and  the  locusts  left  more  blessings  behind  them 
in  Egypt  than  this  portion  of  the  Republic  has  received 
from  its  modern  rulers. 

Sir,  I  challenge  the  darkest  annals  of  the  human  race 
for  a  parallel  to  the  robberies  which  have  been  perpetrated 
on  eleven  American  States.  Ireland  has  been  made  to  en- 
rich many  a  lawless  lord  lieutenant  sent  over  by  England," 
to  govern  that  beautiful  but  unhappy  island.  The  stories 
of  her  wrongs  and  pillage  have  been  said  and  sung  in  every 
hamlet  in  the  civilized  world ;  yet  her  contributions  to  the 
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cause  of  a  wicked  government  have  been  mere  pittances 
compared  to  what  the  South  has  been  compelled  to  make. 

Seventy  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Sicily  was  rav- 
aged and  despoiled  by  a  consul  of  Rome.  Though  more- 
than  nineteen  centuries  have  come  and  gone  since  then, 
yet  the  name  of  Verres  retains  all  its  freshness  of  immortal 
infamy.  He  was  prosecuted  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
senate,  and  fled  for  an  asylum  to  strange  and  foreign 
lands.  He  died  miserably  in  exile,  and  his  dishonored  dust 
was  not  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  soil  of  the  Roman 
republic.  We  find,  however,  in  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero, 
that  all  the  peculations,  extortions,  bribes,  and  larcenies 
charged  upon  Verres  during  his  entire  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  Sicily  did  not  exceed  $2, 000,000 — equal  to  only  one- 
third  of  the  amount  for  which  the  Iribune  of  I^ew  York 
says  Governor  Scott  fraudulently  issued  the  bonds  of  South 
Carolina  in  a  single  transaction.  The  basest  Roman  con- 
sul, whose  name  is  preserved  on  the  pages  of  the  historian, 
becomes  respectable  by  the  side  of  a  Southern  governor 
under  the  present  policy  of  this  government.  The  crimes 
of  Warren  Hastings,  as  the  ruler  of  distant  and  conquered 
colonies,  have  long  been  the  theme  of  swelling  periods  and 
lofty  declamation.  There  was  much  in  his  situation  to  ex- 
tenuate his  offenses.  He  was  charged  by  his  government 
to  hold  its  valuable  possessions  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  fierce,  revengeful,  and 
undying  hostilities.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  race  with 
which  he  had  no  bond  or  tie  of  blood  or  of  language.  It 
was  perfidious  and  cruel,  and  mocked  at  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties. But  even  admitting  that  his  guilt  w^as  as  great  as  it 
was  painted  by  the  flaming  imagination  of  Burke  or  the 
impassioned  rhetoric  of  Sheridan,  yet  all  the  burdens  he 
imposed  upon  all  the  East  Indies  do  not  equal  those  which 
have  been  fastened  upon  the  two  States  of  Georgia  and 
Louisiana  alone  since  the  disastrous  dawn  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Sir,  on  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  I  invoke  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country.  What  right  have  you  to  expect 
peace  and  order  in  a  land  whose  rulers  are  lawless  felons? 
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"When  did  a  bad  government  ever  fail  to  produce  wicked- 
ness and  crime?  Do  you  expect  the  people  to  obey  the 
laws  when  their  officials  do  not  ?  Do  you  expect  them  to 
love  and  reverence  a  government  whose  policy  has  made 
them  bankrupt  and  miserable  ?  Do  you  wonder  that  they 
become  restless,  desperate,  and  disobedient,  as  they  daily  be- 
hold the  fruits  of  their  toil  stolen  in  the  name  of  their 
government?  Are  you  amazed  at  scenes  of  violence,  out- 
rage, bloodshed,  and  cruel  vengeance,  when  the  executive 
of  a  State  sets  aside  the  entire  administration  of  justice? 
Hather  should  vou  be  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  for- 
bearance  and  moderation  you  have  witnessed.  If  the  fore- 
most agents  in  the  work  of  Southern  ruin  and  destruction, 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  had  been  driven  from  that  coun- 
try by  its  plundered  citizens,  who  now  would  rise  up  here 
and  condemn  the  act?  In  the  disorders  which  afflict  the 
South,  the  philosophic  mind  beholds  the  inevi>i|)le  results 
of  well-known  causes.  Had  you  sown  the  seeds  of  kind- 
ness and  good-will,  they  would  long  ere  this  have  blossomed 
into  prosperity  and  peace.  Had  you  sown  the  seeds  of 
honor,  you  would  have  reaped  a  golden  harvest  of  content- 
ment and  obedience.  Had  you  extended  your  charities 
and  your  justice  to  a  distressed  people,  you  w^ould  have 
awakened  a  grateful  affection  in  return.  But  as  you  have 
planted  in  hate  and  nurtured  in  corruption,  so  have  been 
the  fruits  which  you  have  gathered. 
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MIERICAN  REUTIONS  WITH  SPAIN  AND 

CUBA. 

[A  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  23,  1872, 
on  a  "  Bill  making  appropriations  for  the  consular  and  diplomatic  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1873."] 

Mr.  Speaker: — I  desire  to  submit  some  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  our  relations  with  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and 
I  have  sought  this  opportunity  to  do  so  because  they  would 
be  in  order  upon  this  bill.  In  the  measure  now  pending 
we  have  made  haste  to  pay  our  compliments  to  the  fore- 
most despotic  power  on  earth.  In  the  face  of  grave  and 
delicate  complications  we  have  been  extraordinarily  gra- 
cious to  the  empire  of  Kussia.  I  pass  by  that  matter ;  I 
raise  no  objections  at  this  stage  of  the  bill  on  this  account. 
I  think  there  is  much  of  affectation  in  the  eager  friendship 
displayed  by  the  great  American  Hepublic  for  the  gigantic 
and  despotic  barbarian  of  ISTorthern  Europe,  whose  in- 
stincts, traditions,  and  institutions  are  all  against  every  as- 
piration of  human  liberty.  Some  things  I  might  say  under 
other  circumstances  on  this  point  which  at  this  time  I 
waive. 

I  stand  here,  however,  to  utter  in  this  connection,  as  it 
seems  to  me  most  appropriate  to  do,  a  voice  in  behalf  of  a 
struggling,  down-trodden,  suffering,  and  oppressed  people. 
If  this  bill  can  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House,  convey- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  highest  compliment  this  government  can 
pay  to  the  strongest  despotism  in  the  world,  I  deem  it  a 
very  fitting  and  proper  time  for  us  to  express  our  traditional 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  struggling  and  bleeding  for 
liberty  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  I  shall  withhold  my 
assent  to  this  bill.  I  shall  do  so  because  it  contains  an  ap- 
propriation  to  sustain  the   consulship  at  Havana,  in  the 
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island  of  Cuba.  As  long  as  that  officer  does  not  receive 
the  respect  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  can  not  secure 
safety  to  American  citizens  or  American  interests,  just  so 
long  I  will  withhold  my  sanction  from  any  appropriation 
of  money  to  continue  diplomatic  relation  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain. 

The  power  of  Spain  is  gradually  vanishing  from  the 
American  hemisphere,  and  her  retiring  footsteps  are 
bathed  in  blood,  as  was  her  advancing  march  nearly  four 
hundred  years  ago.  On  the  10th  day  of  October,  1868,  a 
revolution  broke  out  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  a  country  em- 
bracing nearly  forty-three  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, inhabited  by  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  people. 
It  was  a  revolt  against  the  oppression  and  accumulated 
wrongs  of  centuries.  It  was  a  blow  inspired  by  ages  of 
misrule,  cruelty,  crime,  and  indifference  to  human  rights. 
I  speak  to-day  for  practical  purposes.  A  short  time  since 
I  introduced  resolutions  into  this  body,  and  asked  for  action 
upon  them.  If  I  had  been  able  at  that  time  to  explain  to 
the  House  the  points  I  desired  to  establish,  I  believe  this 
popular  and  more  generous  branch  of  the  American  Con- 
gress would  have  given  the  sanction  which  I  asked.  I  be- 
lieve whenever  the  question  then  presented  is  again  raised, 
this  House  will  act  favorably  upon  the  principles  I  therein 
set  forth. 

The  members  of  this  House,  however  allied  to  parties,  or 
shaken  by  the  ephemeral  questions  of  the  hour,  are  all,  I 
fondly  imagine,  responsive  to  the  cries  and  entreaties  of  a 
people  lighting  against  desperate  odds  to  break  the  chains 
of  a  bondage  as  old  as  the  discovery  of  the  'New  World, 
and  as  brutal  as  the  darkest  days  of  Philip  II.  I  appeal  to 
the  hearts  and  the  judgments  of  men,  and  not  to  the  inter- 
ests or  organizations  of  parties.  The  facts  which  are  in 
my  possession,  and  with  which  I  have  to  deal,  lift  me  up 
to  that  high  level  where  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  oppressed 
Cuban  saying,  in  beseeching  tones,  "Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you." 

Sir,  if  the  people  of  Cuba  are  in  arms  against  Spain,  the 
first  question  will  be  whether  they  have  cause  for  their 
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conduct.  I  am  ready  to  answer  this  natural  inquiry.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  of  Manuel  Becarra,  the  colo- 
nial minister  of  Spain.  lie  will  not  be  suspected  of  stating 
the  case  too  strongly  against  the  government  of  which  he 
is  a  high  and  important  official.  At  Madrid,  on  the  10th 
of  September,  1869,  almost  a  year  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Cuban  revolution,  it  was  justified  by  this  distin- 
guished Spanish  officer  in  the  following  official  language : 

"A  deplorable  and  pertinacious  tradition  of  despotism^ 
which,  if  it  could  ever  be  justified,  is  without  a  shadow  of 
reason  at  the  present  time,  intrusted  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  our  colonial  establishment  to  the  agents  of 
the  metropolis,  destroying,  by  their  dominant  and  exclusive 
authority,  the  vital  energies  of  the  country,  and  the  cre- 
ative and  productive  activity  of  free  individuals." 

He  expresses  it  well:  ^-A  deplorable  and  pertinacious 
tradition  of  despotism"  has  followed  the  flag  of  Spain 
wherever  it  has  cursed  her  colonial  possessions.  Liberty 
has  withered  at  her  approach,  and  humanity  has  shuddered 
at  her  horrible  and  sanguinary  lust  of  power  and  of  gold. 
To  the  student  of  history  she  appears  in  all  her  dealings 
with  her  colonies  without  conscience,  pity,  or  remorse. 

Need  I  stop  here  to  discuss  this  and  cite  illustrations? 
IsTeed  I  pause  to  recall  the  sickening  and  appalling  career 
of  Spain  in  IN'orth  and  South  America,  and  in  the  West 
Indies?  The  atrocities  of  the  Spanish  gold-seeker,  the 
enslaver,  the  murderer,  the  ravisher,  and  the  pirate  by  land 
and  sea  of  the  sixteenth  century,  will  never  fade  from  the 
memories  of  men.  They  have  committed  the  Spanish 
name  to  everlasting  infamy  in  the  western  world.  Cuba 
has  been  from  the  first  a  conspicuous  victim  of  the  rapacity 
and  despotism  of  Spain.  She  has  been  a  Spanish  colony 
from  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  and  that  statement  alone 
reveals  her  miserable  fate.  She  has  had  no  representation 
in  the  home  government.  She  has  no  council  of  her  own ; 
no  voice  in  her  local  affairs.  She  has  been  taxed  as  no 
other  people  have  been  in  human  history.  She  has  been 
made  a  servile  dependency  for  the  purpose  of  pouring 
treasure  into  the  coffers  of  a  distant  government.     She  has 
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had  a  consul-general  upon  the  island,  with  powers  as  lofty, 
as  arbitrary,  as  difficult  to  appeal  from  as  the  edict  of  his 
royal  master.  The  people  of  Cuba  revolted  against  such  a 
•condition.  Am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  great  heart 
of  the  American  people  is  in  earnest  sympathy  with  a 
people  thus  wronged  striving  to  achieve  their  liberties? 
Am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  representatives  of  a  Re- 
public here  assembled  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
such  a  people  in  such  a  cause? 

But  it  has  emanated  in  various  ways,  and  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Department  of  State,  that  the  struggle  in 
Cuba  was  of  small  moment ;  that  it  did  not  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity and  proportions  of  a  war.  Upon  this  question  I  ask 
the  candid  attention  of  this  body.  I  conceive  there  is  no 
subject  on  which  the  public  mind  of  this  country  is  so  little 
informed  as  on  this.  We  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  struggle  for  liberty  now  taking  place 
within  sight  of  the  American  coast.  Within  sixty  miles 
of  American  soil  there  is  a  contest  for  freedom  at  this  hour 
that  has  had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind  for 
many  centuries.  I  speak  advisedly,  and  from  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  I  hold  in  my  hand  Spanish  authorities 
to  sustain  me.  On  the  5th  day  of  December,  1869,  the 
president  of  the  council  made  a  statement  to  the  Cortes  of 
>Spain  in  regard  to  the  forces  and  material  of  war  sent  to 
Cuba  since  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection.  He 
spoke  as  follows : 

"  Last  Saturday,  Senor  IlTavarroy  Rodrigo  addressed  cer- 
tain inquiries  to  the  minister  of  war  which  I  could  not  an- 
swer immediately.  I  said,  however,  that  there  had  gone 
to  Cuba  some  thirty  thousand  men,  and  to-day  I  will  read 
a  statement  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  of  the  material 
which  has  gone  to  Cuba  since  the  revolution,  because  this 
proves  the  vitality  and  energy  of  the  government  and  of 
.all  Spain  exercised  in  the  preservation  of  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

^'  The  first  forces  which  went  there  were  771  volunteers  ; 
then  5,400  men  of  the  regular  service  ;  afterward,  the  series 
■of  battalions  which  were  asked  for  by  General  Dulce  (may 
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die  rest  in  peace  !),  1,000  went  from  Baza,  1,000  from  Chi- 
clana,  1,000  from  San  Quintin,  and  1,000  from  Simancas,  who 
were  so  thoroughly  equipped  that  they  wxre  able  to  take 
the  field  immediately  on  their  arrival.  Since  that  the  suc- 
cessive departures  have  reached  a  total  of  20,966  of  the 
army  of  the  peninsula ;  of  marines,  2,600  ;  of  recruits, 
1,371;  and  of  volunteers,  9,563;  which  gives  a  total  of 
34,500  men,  according  to  the  accompanying  statement.  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  immense  sum 
would  represent  a  great  effort  for  any  nation  whatever. 

"  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  forces  embarked 
for  the  island  of  Cuba  since  the  beginning  of  I^ovember, 
1868,  w^hen  the  intelligence  of  the  insurrection  ar- 
rived : 

Enlisted  volunteers  of  the  conscription  funds 771 

Enlisted  from  the  army 5,411 

Battalion  of  the  chasseurs  of  Baza,  preserving  their  peninsular  organ- 
ization  , ^ 1,000 

Battalion  of  the  chasseurs  of  Chiclana 1,000 

Battalion  of  San  Quintin 1,000 

Battalion  of  Simancas. 1,000 

Sixth  battalion  of  marines. - 650 

Volunteers  from  the  army 456 

Battalion  chasseurs  of  Leon,  with  peninsular  organization 1,003 

Battalion  chasseurs  of  Aragon,  organized  with  regular  troops. 1,002 

Battalion  chasseurs  of  Andalusia,  organized  with  regular  troops 1,000 

Battalion  chasseurs  of  Antequra,  organized  as  they  were  in  the  pen- 
insula-..   1,000 

From  the  regular  army " 651 

Battalion  of  Catalan  volunteers,  organized  and  equipped  in  Barce- 
lona, and  two  companies  of  guides  from  Madrid 1,206 

From  different  arms  of  the  army 476 

Battalion  chasseurs  of  Keas,  organized  with  regular  troops 1,000 

From  different  arms  of  the  army 420 

From  the  Basque  provinces 600 

Recruits 280 

First  battalion  of  third  regiment  marines 650 

From  the  army 1,500 

Pizzaro  chasseurs 1,000 

Hernan  Cortes  chasseurs 1,000 

From  special  arms  of  the  service 500 

Becruits 140 

Battalion  of  marines... 650 

From  the  army 547 
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Battalion  of  marines 650 

First  battalion  volunteers  of  Madrid 1,049 

Half  second  battalion  volunteers  of  Madrid 506 

Battalion  volunteers  of  Covadonga 1,000 

Battalion  volunteers  of  Cadiz 820 

Battalion  volunteers  of  Santander 1,000' 

Second  battalion  volunteers  of  Barcelona.. 1,037 

Belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  second  battalion  of  volunteers  of 

Madrid,  of  Cadiz,  recruits,  and  Basque  contingent 1,310 

Third  battalion  of  volunteers  of  Barcelona ■■ 1,035 

Total 34,500 

"  There  have  gone  also  14  ships  of  war,  among  them  two 
iron-clad  frigates;  a  complete  equipment  for  a  regiment  of 
mountain  artillery,  with  24  pieces,  24  caissons  for  artillery 
of  8  centimeters  bore ;  20  Krupp  steel  guns  of  8  centi- 
meters bore;  4,000  projectiles  for  the  same;  5,000  kilo- 
grams of  powder;  7,400,000  cartridges  of  14J  caliber, 
model  of  1857  and  1859;  1,000,000  metallic  cartridges  for 
needle-guns;  10,500,000  caps;  15,000  kilograms  of  lead; 
9,600  carbines,  model  of  1857;  3,600  muskets,  model  of 
1859;  8,000  Enfield  rifles;  3,000  Berdan ;  500  short  car- 
bines; 1,000  lances;  2,000  sabers. 

"  This  is  an  amount  of  material  which  seems  impossible 
to  have  gone  from  Spain. 

"  There  have  been  sent  12,530  different  articles,  composed 
of  medicine-chests,  mattresses,  etc. 

"Fifteen  hundred  seamen  .have  also  gone.  I  hope  Senor 
iN'avarro  will  be  satisfied  with  my  explanation." 

Sir,  this  is  an  immense  force  to  transport  across  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  implies  a  fearful  struggle.  Eut,  large  as 
it  is,  our  well-informed  minister  to  Spain,  writing  from 
Madrid,  December  29,  1869,  says: 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  estimate  is  much  below  the 
number  of  troops  raised  for  service  in  Cuba  since  the  in- 
surrection." 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  conceal  the  real  magni- 
tude of  the  conflict,  and  yet  it  is  officially  confessed  that 
an  army  and  navy  nearly  forty  thousand  strong  were 
launched  from  the  shores  of  Spain  against  this  American 
island  during  the  first  year  that  the  banner  of  revolt  waved 
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over  her.  This  does  not  include  the  regular  troops  already 
there,  the  volunteers  that  were  raised,  and  the  vessels  of 
war  in  Cuban  waters  when  the  yoke  of  Spain  was  first  re- 
sisted. The  American  minister,  General  Sickles,  trans- 
mitted to  his  government  the  following  statement,  under 
•date  of  December  29, 1869.  Its  correctness  has  never  been 
■called  in  c[uestion : 

Estimate  of  the  Spanish  fo7xes  composing  the  Army  of  Cuba,  compiled 
from  the  statement  published  in  La  Iberia  of  December  26,  1869,  and 
from  semi-official  sources  of  information. 

The  strength,  of  battalions,  batteries,  and  squadrons  conforms  to  tlie  regu- 
lations of  the  Spanish  service. 

hifantry. 

Eight  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  two  battalions  of  800  each...  12,800 

Twenty-five  battalions  of  light  infantry,  1,000  each 25,000 

Two  battalions  of  the  guard,  all  veterans,  1,000  each. 2,000 

Two  battalions  of  militia  (estimated) 1,600 

Eleven  battalions  of  infantry,  organized  in  Cuba  (estimated  to  be  the 

same  strength  as  peninsular  light  infantry) 11,000 

Total 52,400 

Artillery. 

•One  regiment,  two  battalions  of  four  batteries  each — eight  compa- 
nies, 1,000;  one  regiment  of  mountain  artillery,  two  battalions  of 
four  batteries  each — eight  companies,  1,000. 2,000 

Field  artillery  being  organized,  force  not  stated. 

Cavalry. 

Twenty-five  squadrons — -lifty  companies  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 

each  (full  strength  in  Spanish  army). 7,500 

Engineers. 
One  battalion — ten  companies  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  each. 1,500 

Marines. 

Four  battalions 4,000 

67,400 

Besides  these  forces  in  the  field,  there  are  more  than  forty  thousand 

volunteer  troops  doing  garrison  duty. 40,000 

Grand  total 107,400 
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Recapitulation. 

Infantry,  fifty-six  battalions 52,400 

Artillery,  four  battalions,  sixty-four  guns.-'w 2,000 

Cavahy,  twenty-five  squadrons , 7,500 

Engineers,  one  battalion 1,500 

Marines,  four  battalions 4,000 

Volunteers  doing  garrison  duty 40,000 

Total 107,400 

Who  will  say  that  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  four  hundred  men  operating  in  an  area  not  so 
large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  does  not  signify  an  actual 
war  of  vast  proportions  and  of  the  most  destructive  char- 
acter? This  fact  defies  and  silences  controversy  on  that 
point.  ■ 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  display  of  strength 
occurred  in  the  first  year  of  the  revolution ;  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  accomplished  its  purposes  of  subjugation, 
and  that  the  dimensions  of  the  war  have  dwindled  away 
since  then.  I  submit  official  documents  to  establish  the 
contrary.  Seventeen  months  after  the  transmission  of  the 
estimate  of  forces  wdiich  I  have  just  given,  the  American 
minister  made  the  following  communication  to  this  govern- 
ment : 

[No.  349] 

"  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

"  Madrid,  Maij  30,  1871. 

"  Sir  : — In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  distinguished 
Spanish  general,  wdiose  official  employments  afford  him 
ample  means  of  accurate  information,  he  told  me  that 
more  than  forty  million  dollars  had  been  expended  for 
military  purposes  during  the  past  year  in  Cuba.  He  did 
not  state  whether  or  not  this  large  sum  included  any  por- 
tion of  the  amount  disbursed  for  the  fleet  of  gun-boats 
maintained  in  those  waters  especially  with  reference  to  the 
insurrection. 

''  My  informant  added  that  the  aggregate  force  under 
arms  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men,  more  than  half 
of  whom  were  regular  troops,  and  that  the  losses  of  the 
army  of  Cuba,  from  the  various  casualties  of  the  service^ 
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exceeded  eighteen  thousand  men.  It  was  his  impression 
that  the  insurgent  force  did  not  number  more  than  six 
thousand  of  all  arms. 

*'  I  hear  from  trustworthy  sources,  likely  to  he  well  in- 
formed, that  the  insurgents  have  lost  no  ground  of  im- 
portance ;  that  their  troops  are  better  armed  and  better 
disciplined  than  heretofore ;  and  that  in  several  recent  ac- 
tions they  have  gained  considerable  advantages  over  the 
Spanish  troops,  many  of  whom  are  represented  as  deserting 
to  the  insurgents.  Reports  of  the  most  cruel  severities 
against  prisoners  of  war  and  against  non-combatants,  per- 
petrated by  both  parties,  continue  to  reach  Madrid. 

"  The  consul  at  Cadiz  informs  me  that  several  detachments 
of  troops,  destined  for  service  in  Cuba,  have  embarked 
from  that  port  within  the  past  two  months. 

"  I  am,  etc.,  "  D.  E.  Sickles." 

The  "  distinguished  Spanish  general "  who  gave  this 
striking  information  was  Serrano  himself.  There  is  no 
higher  authority  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  It  is  thus 
proven  from  his  lips  that  less  than  nine  months  ago  the 
Spanish  forces  in  Cuba  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand 
men ;  that  more  than  one-half  of  them  were  regular  troops ; 
that  the  war  for  the  preceding  year  had  cost  more  than 
forty  million  dollars,  and  that  the  loss  of  men  in  the  service 
during  the  same  period  had  exceeded  eighteen  thousand. 
I  pause  to  inquire  whether  this  denotes  actual  war  or  not. 
Will  the  Department  of  State  answer  ?  These  facts  are  all 
known  to  the  authorities  of  this  government.  Do  they 
constitute  a  state  of  war  in  which  two  parties  instead  of 
only  one  must  be  recognized  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  I  press  home,  and  to  which  I 
shall  continue  to  demand  an  answer. 

But  the  evidence  on  this  point  goes  even  further.  Within 
the  last  five  months,  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1871, 
the  old  Spanish  organ,  the  Diario  de  la  Blarina,  at  Havana, 
contained  an  appeal  to  the  home  government  for  thirty 
thousand  additional  re-enforcements  with  which  to  enter 
upon  the  autumn  campaign,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : 
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"  As  autumn  approaches  we  find  that  the  emigrants 
(Cubans)  appear  to  be  disposed  to  send  all  the  aid  they 
possibly  can  to  the  rebels;  that  they  possess  for  the  pur- 
pose five  or  six  steamers  of  different  nationalities,  to  be 
used  in  bringing  a  few  more  drops  of  oil  to  keep  the  lamp 
of  the  rebellion  from  going  out;  that  almost  all  the  rebel 
bands  have  been  reconcentrated  in  the  eastern  department 
and  at  Las  Tunas,  undoubtedly  disposed  to  improve  every 
opportunity  for  doing  evil. 

"  The  rebellion  of  Yara  will  soon  celebrate  its  third  an- 
niversary, and  its  partisans  will  repeat  in  all  languages,  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  in  Spain, 
that  it  has  entered  into  its  fourth  year  of  war,  that  the  re- 
bellion is  invincible,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have 
to  give  up  the  ground  to  them. 

^' We  well  know  the  latter  will  not  take  place;  but  we 
wish  at  the  same  time  that  the  armed  struggle  be  not  pro- 
longed any  further  than  the  winter  campaign.  To  accom- 
p)lish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  wdth  untiring  activity 
and  with  indomitable  energy.  It  is  necessary  to  perfectly 
guard  our  coasts  and  to  cover  with  troops  all  the  territory 
around  the  rebellion.  In  order  to  obtain  the  former  we 
need  three  or  four  more  ships  of  the  speed  and  conditions 
of  the  Churruca  and  the  Tornado;  to  realize  the  second, 
we  insist  on  asking  the  government  of  his  Majesty,  which 
is  as  much  interested  as  we  are  that  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try be  re-established,  that,  over  and  above  the  ten  thousand 
men  now  ready,  to  send  ten  thousand  more,  and  even 
twenty  thousand  would  be  a  hundred  times  better. 

"  "We  are  fully  persuaded — and  we  say  it  with  all  frank- 
ness, because  the  truth  can  not  in  any  manner  prejudice  a 
cause  so  noble  and  holy  as  that  which  we  defend — we  are 
fully  persuaded  that  the  want  of  four  or  six  thousand  men 
disposable  at  the  will  of  the  captain-general  of  the  island 
has  been  the  cause  that  the  rebellion  has  not  received,  on 
determined  occasions,  a  final  blow,  and  our  conscience  de- 
mands of  us  to  do  all  that  is  humanely  possible  that  this 
may  not  recur. 

^'  Obeying  this  call  of  conscience,  considering  ourselves 
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the  interpreter  of  the  general  sentiments  of  all  the  Span- 
iards of  Cuba,  we  ask  that  the  government  may  send  twenty 
thousand  men  at  least,  and  if,  to  maintain  these  men,  ex- 
traordinary resources  should  be  necessary,  we  will  not  lack 
the  valor  to  demand,  and  even  to  exact,  the  means  of  those 
who  are  able  to  furnish  them." 

I  am  informed  that  this  call  has  been  responded  to  on  the 
part  of  Spain  with  large  re-enforcements.  With  over  one 
hundred  thousand  in  May  of  last  year,  as  I  have  shown, 
these  new  troops,  in  September  or  later,  convey  to  all  candid 
minds  the  idea  of  a  terrible  and  prolonged  contest.  In 
addition,  however,  to  all  this,  Spain  has  had  for  nearly  two 
years  past  over  fifty  vessels  of  war,  carrying  over  two 
hundred  guns,  beleaguering  every  inlet  and  approach  to 
that  beautiful  but  ill-fated  island.  Is  the  revolution  at  an 
end?  I  see  in  the  telegrams  of  this  morning  that  another 
iron-clad  minister  of  destruction  has  been  added  to  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  that  quarter.  Sir,  the  island  of  Cuba  is  in 
^  state  of  siege.  A  vast  army  is  on  her  soil.  She  is  en- 
vironed with  destruction.  She  is  encompassed  with  death. 
Her  citizens  are  given  up  to  slaughter.  Her  fields  are  laid 
waste.  Her  cities  are  pillaged  and  torn  by  the  license  of  a 
brutal  military  mob.  Every  aspiration  for  liberty  is  treated 
as  the  basest  crime  and  punished  with  sanguinary  ferocitj". 
How  long  must  this  be  so?  Cuba  is  an  American  island; 
she  is  simply  a  detached  portion  of  American  soil.  I  speak 
not  now%  however,  for  annexation.  No  one  on  my  own  side 
of  the  House  need  be  alarmed  for  fear  of  an  increase  to  our 
negro  population.  I  speak  to-dg-y  for  recognition,  for  Cuban 
independence,  for  Cuban  liberty  and  free  government.  I 
stand  within  the  plain  principles  of  public  law,  and  plead 
for  their  application  and  enforcement. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  by  the  enemies  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence that  though  the  war  has  been  prolonged,  yet  no 
great  battles  have  been  fought.  Even  if  this  were  true  it 
would  prove  nothing  except  the  w^isdom  with  which  in- 
ferior forces  are  handled  in  the  face  of  heavy  odds.  Great 
wars,  great  in  their  principles  and  in  their  results,  have 
often  taken  place  without  being  marked  by  great  battles. 
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There  were  long  lapses  during  our  own  Revolution  when 
Washington  did  not  offer  or  accept  battle.  And  even 
Avhen  he  fought  some  of  his  most  important  actions,  thej 
were  mere  skirmishes  judged  by  the  gigantic  conflicts  of 
modern  days.  Trenton  was  not  a  great  battle  viewed  in 
this  light.  There  were  but  few  engaged,  and  only  sixty- 
three  Americans  fell,  yet  it  is  a  bright,  immortal  landmark 
of  liberty  upon  the  highway  of  history.  'No  doubt  the 
ministers  of  George  III.  often  sneered  at  Washington  be- 
cause he  did  not  engage  their  forces  whenever  and  wherever 
they  wished  a  battle  to  take  place. 

No  doubt  the  enemies  of  Rome  proclaimed  her  feeble- 
ness and  speedy  overthrow  whenever  Fabius  resorted  to  his 
wise  and  patient  art  of  warfare.  But  if  it  is  contended  that 
the  Cubans  have  no  troops  in  the  field  because  they  have  not 
sought  to  engage  the  full  strength  of  the  Spanish  army, 
that  proposition  proves  too  much.  Does  it  require  a 
hundred  thousand  armed  men,  elaborate  fortifications,  vast 
trains  of  field  and  siege  artillery,  and  a  fleet  w^ith  two- 
hundred  and  fifty  guns  to  hold  in  quiet  subjection  an  un- 
armed population  of  only  one  million  and  a  half?  If  so, 
it  discloses  a  military  despotism  so  vast  and  so  horrible 
that  the  united  voice  of  civilized  mankind  should  go  up 
against  it.  It  would  show  that  the  government  of  Spain 
did  not  receive  the  voluntary  submission  of  a  single  foot 
of  Cuban  soil;  and  indeed  this  is  almost  literally  true  now. 
Beyond  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Spanish  authority  does 
not  extend.  It  appears  to  me  from  all  the  lights  before- 
me  that  the  native-born,  the  Creole  population,  intend  to 
be  free  or  be  buried  in  a  ruined  and  devastated  country. 

Sir,  if  I  have  shown  sufficiently  the  magnitude  of  this  war- 
between  Spain  and  the  people  of  Cuba,  let  us  next  examine- 
how  it  has  involved  the  honor  and  safety  of  American  inter- 
ests. Our  intercouse  with  Cuba  has  necessarily  been  close  and 
constant;  our  trade  has  been  great;  our  citizens  in  all  the  pur- 
suits of  life  have  frequented  her  at  all  times ;  she  teems  with 
the  most  bounteous  gifts  of  nature ;  her  productive  capacities' 
are  almost  boundless ;  she  is  a  prolific  post  of  commerce, 
and  American  vessels  have  naturally  swarmed  about  her 
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coasts.  In  connection  with  these  well-known  circum- 
stances, I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  country 
to  the  following  atrocious  proclamation  of  Domingo  Dulce, 
then  captain-general  of  Cuha  : 

[Translation —  Official.] 

"Superior  Political  Government 

OF  THE  Province  of  Cuba. 

"  It  being  necessary  for  the  better  service  of  the  state, 
and  with  the  firm  determination  that  the  insurrection 
already  held  in  check  by  the  force  of  arms  in  the  interior 
shall  receive  no  exterior  aid  that  may  contribute  to  its 
prolongation,  and  to  the  ruin  of  property,  industry,  and 
commerce,  using  the  extraordinary  and  discretional  power 
in  me  vested  by  the  supreme  government  of  the  nation,. 
I  decree  the  following  : 

"Vessels  which  may  be  captured  in  Spanish  waters  or 
on  the  high  seas  near  to  the  island,  having  on  board  men, 
arms,  and  munitions,  or  effects  that  can  in  any  manner 
contribute,  promote,  or  foment  the  insurrection  in  this 
province,  whatsoever  their  derivation  and  destination,  after 
examination  of  their  papers  and  register,  shall  be  de  facta 
considered  as  enemies  of  the  integrity  of  our  territory, 
and  treated  as  pirates,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances^ 
of  the  navy. 

"  All  persons  captured  in  such  vessels,  without  regard  to. 
their  number,  will  be  immediately  executed. 

"  Domingo  Dulce. 

"  Havana,  March  24,  1869." 

Who  could  fail  to  foresee  the  results  of  such  a  decree  as 
this  ?  The  vessels  seized,  and  the  effects  with  which  they 
were  laden,  were  to  be  passed  npon  and  their  character 
determined  by  Spanish  officials.  To  them  belonged  the 
task  of  adjudging  whether  such  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
might  "in  any  manner  contribute,  promote,  or  foment  the 
insurrection,"  and  of  denouncing  against  their  passengers- 
and  crews  the  instantaneous  fate  of  pirates.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  infamous  decree  has  been  modified ;  but  1  shall 
show  that  American  citizens  were  shot  to  death  nndcr  it 
without  trial,   and  protesting  their  innocence  and   their 
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nationality.  But  how  has  it  affected  American  commerce 
.and  the  honor  of  the  American  flag  ?  I  can  not  recall  the 
events  of  the  last  three  years  in  the  waters  of  the  West 
Indies  without  feelings  of  shame  and  indignation.  Seven 
American  vessels  have  been  boarded  and  seized  by  the 
powerful  naval  forces  of  Spain.  Seven  times  the  colors 
that  we  proudly  imagine  are  known  and  honored  in  every 
dime  and  on  everv  sea,  have  been  hauled  down  under  the 
menace  of  Spanish  guns.  The  Mary  Powell,  Lloyd  Aspin- 
wall,  the  Champion,  the  Lizzie  Major,  the  Fulton,  the 
Florida,  and  the  Hornet  constitute  a  catalogue  of  degra- 
dation which  can  never  be  forgotten.  May  the  spirits  of 
Law^rence  and  Decatur,  at  no  distant  day,  walk  the  deep, 
and  wipe  out,  in  the  blood  of  the  Spaniard,  the  disgrace 
which  excites  only  a  feeble  protest  now  from  the  authori- 
ties of  this  government. 

But  by  what  pretext  has  this  constant  national  humili- 
ation been  inflicted  on  us?  This  brings  me  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  of  1795.  By  that  instrument 
the  United  States  has  conceded  to  Spain,  under  certain 
■circumstances,  the  right  to  search  American  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  This  right,  however,  is  simply  that  of  a  bellig- 
■erent  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  order  that  she  may 
lawfully  exercise  it,  she  must  admit  that  she  is  engaged-  in 
actual  war.  By  the  exercise  of  this  right,  she  does  admit, 
beyond  cavil  or  evasion,  a  state  of  war  between  her  and 
her  revolted  subjects  of  Cuba.  Spain  is  absolutely  es- 
topped on  this  question.  This  government  should  compel 
her  to  admit  that  she  seized  the  vessels  I  have  named  as  a 
belligerent  engaged  in  war  with  another  power,  having 
also  belligerent  rights,  or  declare  war  against  her  inside  of 
the  next  sixty  days.  This  is  a  logical  conclusion  from 
which  there  is  no  escape ;  nor  has  the  Secretary  of  State 
been  blind  to  it.  He  has  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  of  Spain  to  it,  but  he  has  stopped  there. 
He  has  seen  the  path  of  duty,  but  he  has  shrank  from 
walking  in  it.  He  has  beheld  the  right  and  pursued  the 
wrong. 

Sir,  is  Spain  engaged  in  war  ?     If  she  is  not,  we  stand 
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dis2:raced  before  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  her  insults  to 
our  flag.  If  she  is,  and  chiims  her  rights  under  the  treaty 
of  1795,  let  us  say  so,  and  then  extend  a  proper  recogni- 
tion to  the  other  party  to  the  conflict.  Short  of  this  is 
national  dishonor.  When  we  submit  under  that  treaty  to 
the  seizure  and  search  of  our  vessels,  are  we  afraid  to  say 
that  there  is  another  party  to  the  strife  which  makes  our 
submission  necessary  and  lawful  ?  If  Spain  is  a  bellig- 
erent, and  has  belligerent  rights,  so  has  the  republic  of 
Cuba,  however  sore  and  hard  pressed  may  be  her  condi- 
dition.  If  there  is  one  belligerent,  there  are  two,  and  it  is 
more  than  the  fullness  of  time  for  this  government  to  have 
the  courage  and  the  consistency  to  proclaim  that  fact  to 
the  world. 

But  how  has  this  war  still  further  affected  American  in- 
terests ?  The  conduct  of  Spain  toward  American  citizens 
who  have  fallen  into  her  power,  has  been  most  inhuman 
and  barbarous.  Let  me  revive  some  bitter  but  whole- 
some recollections.  I  speak  with  the  official  records  in 
my  hand.  Charles  Speakman  was  born  in  Aurora,  Indi- 
ana, the  town  where  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  IIol- 
man]  resides.  He  was  an  humble  man,  but  was  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  his  government  at  every  hazard,  as 
much  so  as  if  he  had  borne  her  proudest  titles.  The 
proof  shows  that  he  shipped  from  IsTew  York  as  a  sailor 
for  the  port  of  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  with  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  landing  in  Cuba.  The  vessel,  however,  was 
run  ashore  on  that  island,  and  he  was  left  unarmed  and. 
alone.  He  surrendered  himself  to  the  first  persons  he  met. 
There  was  no  pretense  that  he  was  engaged  in  hostilities. 
He  had  harmed  no  one.  Yet  he  was  taken  into  custody 
at  nightfall,  and  the  next  morning  as  the  sun  was  rising 
he  died,  shot  to  death  by  Spanish  musketry,  crying  out 
with  his  dying  breath  that  he  was  an  American  citizen, 
innocent  of  any  ofl'ense  toward  Spain,  and  in  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  his  own  lawful  affairs.  His  appeal  died  away 
in  the  air  ;  the  soil  drank  up  his  blood.  Then  the  two  na- 
tions corresponded  about  it  in  the  most  decorous  and  vo- 
luminous manner,  and  more  than  a  year  afterward  we  were 
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gravely  iDformecI  by  the  Spanish  minister  that  his  govern- 
ment had  decided  that  Charles  Speakman  was  lawfully  ex- 
ecuted on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Jnne,  1869.  I  have 
carefully  studied  all  the  details  of  this  case.  It  was  a 
sickening  and  revolting  murder.  Even  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  Santiago  de  Cuba  at  the  time  did  not  pretend  to 
justify  it,  but  alleged  that  he  could  not  prevent  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  ferocity  of  the  mob.  Albert  Wyeth  fell  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  inhuman  manner.  He  was 
a  young  man  from  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  but 
twenty  years  of  age.  Out  of  health,  he  sailed  as  he  sup- 
posed for  Jamaica.  His  death  without  trial,  and  in  the 
face  of  his  protestations,  followed  immediately  upon  his 
unexpected  landing  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  But  these  young 
men  are  not  alone  in  their  miserable  fates.  I  have  here  a 
list  of  eight  American  citizens  who  have  been  put  to  death 
by  Spain  in  Cuba  without  trial,  and  while,  as  they  pro- 
tested, they  were  engaged  in  their  lawful  and  peaceful 
pursuits.  I  find  their  names  in  the  official  correspondence 
between  the  government  that  butchered  them  and  their 
own  government,  that  stood  by  consenting  to  their  death. 
Is  this  a  pleasant  theme  on  which  to  dwell  ?  Does  it  not 
bow  every  American  head  with  shame,  and  cause  every 
American  heart  to  throb  with  grief  and  rage  ?  But  it  is 
not  the  dead  alone  who  call  for  redress.  Turn  to  pages  14 
-and  15  of  Executive  Document  No.  108,  Forty-first  Con- 
gress, second  session,  and  you  will  find  the  names  of  thirty- 
nine  persons,  said  to  be  American  citizens,  who  have  been 
condemned  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  to  imprison- 
ment as  long  as  hostilities  continue  in  that  island.  Some 
of  them  are  ladies  with  familiar  American  names.  They 
are  in  prison  now.  At  this  moment  they  are  watering  the 
bread  of  their  captivity  with  their  bitter,  unavailing  tears. 
Their  sentences  declare  that  they  are  to  remain  prisoners 
during  the  war.  Who  will  tell  me  the  duration  of  their, 
punishment?  Let  this  appalling  fact  be  engraven  upon 
your  memories.  From  the  same  document  I  quote  another 
list  of  twenty  persons  claiming  to  be  American  citizens, 
whose  property  has  been  confiscated  or  embargoed  during 
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the  hostilities  in  Cuba.  On  page  19  of  Executive  Docu- 
ment ISTo.  7,  Forty-lirst  Congress,  second  session,  will  be 
found  a  decree  of  Domingo  Dulce,  issued  April  1,  18G9, 
forbidding  contracts  for  the  sale  of  property  in  Cuba  from 
and  after  that  date,  whereby  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  United  States  has  been  seriously  impaired,  and  many 
of  her  citizens  ruined  in  their  fortunes.  If  there  is  any 
further  mode  not  yet  adopted  by  Spain  for  the  expression 
of  her  contempt  for  this  country,  for  her  honor,  her  flag, 
her  commerce,  the  lives  and  the  liberty  of  her  citizens,  it 
lies  beyond  the  range  of  my  imagination. 

But,  in  this  connection,  another  dreadful  feature  of  this 
horrible  war  starts  into  view.  What  has  been  the  conduct 
of  Spain  toward  the  people  of  Cuba,  on  whom  she  is  mak- 
ing war  because  they  love  the  examples  of  liberty  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  ?  E^ow  and  then,  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  the  great  heart  of  the  world  has  been  shocked 
by  the  unlicensed  barbarities  of  war.  The  atrocities  of 
Spain  call  for  universal  emotion  and  protest  and  action 
throughout  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  I  have  here 
the  names  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  people 
who  have  been  executed  for  political  ofl:enses  since  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion  in  Cuba.  Not  only  their  names, 
but  their  places  of  residence,  their  occupations,  and  the 
dates  of  their  deaths  are  all  carefully  given  and  published 
to  the  world.  In  another  list  are  contained  the  names, 
residences,  and  occupations  of  twenty-six  hundred  and 
fifty  more,  who  are  known  to  have  been  seized  by  the 
authorities  of  Spain,  and  whose  fate  is  unknown.  No ; 
it  is  not  unknown.  ■  They  have,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
been  massacred.  They  have  gone  to  join  the  innumerable 
armies  of  freedom's  martyrs  in  eternity.  Here,  then,  is  a 
dark  and  mournful  column  of  forty-four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight Cubans,  exterminated  for  political  ofi:enses  ;  not 
slain  upon  the  battle-field — not  stricken  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  but  torn  from  their  daily  avocations,  and  hurried  to 
ruthless  and  ignominious  deaths.  In  addition  to  this  fright- 
ful record,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  Cubans  have  been 
condemned  to  death  who  are  out  of  the  reach  of  their  ene- 
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mies.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  men,  women,  and 
children  have  been  transported  as  convicts  to  penal  colo- 
nies on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Their  names, 
residences,  and  many  of  the  details  in  each  case  are  here 
before  me.  Some  of  them,  people  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, are  to-day  working  in  chain-gangs  with  the  vilest 
criminals  beneath  the  sun.  Among  them  are  planters,  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  physicians,  and 
the  representatives  of  all  the  useful  classes  of  human  soci- 
ety.    Can  we  know  these  facts  and  remain  unnaoved  ? 

If  any  one,  however,  doubts  that  such  inhuman  deeds 
can  receive  the  sanction  of  Spain,  I  will  call  his  attention 
to  an  official  proclamation,  which  truly  and  faithfully  con- 
tains the  spirit  of  this  war.  It  is  as  follows,  and  bears  its 
own  date : 

^'Bayamo,  April  4,  1869. 

^'  Inhabitants  of  the  country  !  The  re-enforcements  of 
troops  that  I  have  been  waiting  for  have  arrived;  with 
them  I  shall  give  protection  to  the  good,  and  punish 
promptly  those  that  still  remain  in  rebellion  against  the 
government  of  the  metropolis. 

"  You  know  that  I  have  pardoned  those  that  have  fought 
ns  with  arms ;  that  your  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  have 
found  in  me  the  unexpected  protection  that  you  have  re- 
fused them.  You  know,  also,  that  many  of  those  I  have 
pardoned  have  turned  against  us  again. 

"  Before  such  ingratitude,  such  villainy,  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  be  the  man  that  I  have  been ;  there  is  no  longer 
a  place  for  a  falsified  neutrality;  he  that  is  not  for  me  is 
against  me,  and  that  my  soldiers  may  know  how  to  distin- 
guish, you  hear  the  order  they  carry : 

"1.  Every  man  from  the  age  of  fifteen  years  upward 
found  away  from  his  habitation  (finca),  and  does  not  prove 
a  justified  motive  therefor,  will  be  shot. 

"  2.  Every  habitation  unoccupied  will  be  burned  by  the 
troops. 

^'  3.  Every  habitation  from  which  does  not  float  a  white 
flag,  as  a  signal  that  its  occupants  desire  peace,  will  be  re- 
duced to  ashes. 
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"  Women  that  are  not  living  at  their  own  homes,  or  at 
the  houses  of  their  relatives,  will  collect  in  the  town  of 
Jigiiani,  or  Bayamo,  where  maintenance  w^ill  be  provided. 
Those  who  do  not  present  themselves  will  be  conducted 
forcibly. 

"  The  foregoing  determinations  w^ill  commence  to  take 
effect  on  the  14th  of  the  present  month. 

"El  Conde  de  Yalmaseda." 

The  man  who  conceived  and  wrote  this  brutal  and  felo- 
nious document  is  now  the  captain-general  of  Cuba,  with 
unlimited  powder  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  her  people. 
"What  may  not  be  expected  in  the  shape  of  barbarisni  from 
a  man  who  required  the  boys  of  fifteen  to  ''prove  a  justi- 
fied motive"  for  their  absence  from  home,  however  brief 
the  time  or  short  the  distance,  or  be  shot  ?  This  proclama- 
tion stamps  him  as  a  cowardly  and  sanguinary  monster. 
It  conclusively  convicts  him  of  a  nature  and  disposition 
equal  to  all  the  atrocities  wdiich  have  been  alleged  against 
him.  But  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  been  modified  upon 
the  urgent  request  of  our  government.  In  words  it  may 
have  been,  but  not  in  fact  and  in  deed.  From  the  day 
of  its  date  to  the  present  hour,  no  prisoners  of  war  have 
been  taken.  Spain  evades  the  obligation  to  spare  the 
lives  of  prisoners  by  taking  none  in  battle.  The  helpless, 
the  vanquished,  and  the  wounded  are  slaughtered  on  the 
field.  They  die  there,  and  are  reported  as  having  fallen  in 
combat. 

Yes,  I  call  upon  this  House  to  bear  witness  that  now  for 
nearly  three  years  a  war  has  been  waged,  almost  within 
our  sight  and  hearing,  with  over  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  against  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  men, 
"women,  and  children,  in  which,  during  that  period,  it  is  not 
pretended  that  prisoners  have  been  taken  and  spared  in 
battle.  The  accounts  of  the  various  and  the  revolting  cru- 
elties practiced  by  the  troops  of  Spain,  on  their  victims  of 
every  age  and  sex,  can  not  be  repeated  here.  They  would 
paral3'ze  the  tongue  that  uttered  them,  and  confound  the 
audience  that  listened  to  their  aw^ful  recital.  When  savage 
red  men  of  the  American  "wilderness  burned  their  captives 
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at  the  stake,  they  were  merciful  in  comparison  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Spain  on  the  plains  of  Caba. 

In  their  generous  love  of  liberty,  some  young  Americans 
have  joined  the  Cuban  army  of  independence.  Can  we 
censure  them  for  the  act?  Did  we  not  welcome  Lafayette 
and  Steuben  and  DeKalb  in  the  darkest  hours  of  our  Rev- 
olution ?  Did  we  not  hold  that  they  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  civilized  treatment  as  prisoners  of  war  if  they  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  enemy?  Can  you  imagine 
them  tortured  to  death  by  British  troops,  under  the  orders 
of  British  officers,  with  every  circumstance  of  indescriba- 
ble and  hellish  liorror  ?  Yet  such  was  precisely  the  fate  of 
Majors  C.  B.  Collins  and  G.  II.  Harrison,  Captain  R.  B. 
Moody,  and  Lieutenant  G.  P.  Strong,  on  the  17th  day  of 
■June,  1870 — four  gallant  Americans  lighting  the  cause  of 
an  oppressed  people  on  a  portion  of  American  soil.  Tied 
to  trees,  eyes  put  out,  ears  cut  off,  mutilated  out  of  all  hu- 
man semblance,  they  perished  miserably  for  a  cause  as  holy 
as  that  which  baptized  Bunker  Hill  or  Yorktown  with  im- 
mortal fame.  Thousands  have  suffered  kindred  atrocities 
.and  similar  fates.  Their  names  will  some  day  be  gathered 
together,  if  their  bones  can  not  be,  and  embalmed  in  the 
tender  gratitude  and  mournful  affection  of  an  independent 
and  free  people. 

Let  one  more  illustration,  however,  proclaim  the  outlawry 
of  Spain  from  the  pale  and  companionship  of  civilized  and 
Christian  nations.  Who  has  forgotten  the  fate  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Havana,  in  ITovember  last?  It  amazed  the  world 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  I  have  all  the 
facts  officially  stated.  A  Spaniard,  by  the  name  of  Castanon, 
was  killed  in  January,  1869,  at  Key  West,  by  a  Cuban,  in 
retaliation  for  sufferings  upon  the  island.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Havana  and  placed  ''  in  one  of  the  niches  of  the 
city  cemetery  ;  it  is  closed  by  a  glass  plate  ;  behind  this  is 
the  tablet,  upon  which  was  hung  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
ment a  wreath  of  immortelles."  I  quote  still  further  from 
the  letter  of  our  vice-consul,  Mr.  Hall,  dated  November  28, 
1871.     He  says : 

"  Post-mortem  examinations,  whether  for  judicial  or  other 
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purposes,  are  held  in  a  building  inside  of  the  cemetery 
grounds.  The  medical  students  of  the  university  are  usu- 
ally present  at  these  examinations,  and,  as  they  occur  very 
frequently,  the  students  have  free  access  to  the  place  at  all 
times. 

^'  It  appears  that  on  Thursday  last,  23d  instant,  a  num- 
ber of  medical  students,  from  mischievous  or  other  motives, 
broke  the  glass  before  the  niche  of  Castanon,  removed  or 
destroyed  the  wreath,  and  replaced  it  with  another  of  ma- 
terials ot  their  own  selection." 

This  was  the  offense  with  which  some  forty  young  med- 
ical students  were  charged.  The  chaplain  who  remon- 
strated with  them  upon  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct 
testified  before  the  court-martial  that  the  whole  affair  was 
"  a  mere  boyish  freak  meriting  no  exemplary  punishment." 
!But  it  soon  was  ascertained  that  they  were  not  even  guilty 
of  the  trifling  ofiense  at  first  brought  against  them.  On 
the  2d  of  December,  1871,  Mr.  Hall  wrote  again,  and  this 

time  as  follows : 

[No.  597.] 

Mr.  Hall  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

"United  States  Consulate-General, 

"  Havana,  December  2,  1871. 

"  Sir: — With  reference  to  the  subject  of  my  JSTo.  596,  of 
28th  instant,  I  have  now  to  correct  some  statements  made 
therein  relative  to  the  desecration  of  the  grave  of  Castanon. 
These  statements  were  the  common  reports  of  the  place, 
and  I  had  not  then  had  time  to  ascertain  all  the  facts. 

"•  From  reliable  sources  it  now  appears  that  the  desecra- 
tion referred  to  consisted  merely  of  a  few  scratches  with  a 
diamond  upon  the  glass  plate  that  closes  the  niche.  The 
glass  was  not  broken,  nor  has  it  been  replaced  by  a  new 
one  ;  the  wreath  was  not  touched  ;  the  chaplain  of  the 
cemetery  was  not  threatened,  insulted,  nor  injured  in  any 
w^ay  by  the  young  men." 

And  this  was  all  of  their  conduct.  The  glass  case  was  not 
opened  ;  the  withered  flowers  were  not  removed ;  a  few 
scratches  with  a  diamond  ring,  and  the  majest}^  of  Spain 
called  for  blood.     At  nightfall  the  arrests  took  place  ;  be- 
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tween  midnight  and  day  a  court-martial  was  convened,  and 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  eight  of  these  harmless  boys, 
the  youngest  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  like  one  of  these 
little  pages  here,  and  the  oldest  not  twenty,  were  drawn  up 
in  a  row  and  received  the  bullets  of  Spain  into  their  j^oung 
and  palpitating  breasts.^  May  God's  wrath  light  upon  the 
nation  which  sanctions  the  cowardly  and  inhuman  murder! 
It  is  without  a  parallel  save  only  in  Spain's  own  infamous 
colonial  history  in  the  western  hemisphere  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  Thirty  more  of  these  boj's  were  con- 
demned to  long  terms  of  servitude  in  the  chain-gangs, 
where  they  are  now.  Is  the  nation  that  perpetrates 
these  enormities  entitled  to  the  fellowship  of  Christen- 
dom. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  contended  that  Spain  herself, 
shocked  at  these  bloody  excesses,  has  since  then  modified 
and  humanized  her  war  policy  in  Cuba.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  cite  the  last  proclamation  of  the  captain-general, 
Valmaseda,  to  show  how  unfounded  is  such  a  claim,  if 
made.  On  the  27th  day  of  December  last  he  issued  his 
orders  to  the  effect  that  all  persons  who  failed  to  present 
themselves  within  the  Spanish  lines  by  the  15th  day  of 
January,  1872,  should  be  treated  as  traitors,  and  the  men, 
whether  white  or  black,  be  put  to  death  when  captured  ; 
the  white  women  banished  from  the  island,  and  the  black 
women  returned  to  slavery.  But  nineteen  days  of  grace 
were  given  before  this  decree  of  extermination,  exile,  and 
bondage  went  into  effect.  Horrors  accumulate  on  this  sub- 
ject until  I  am  amazed  at  our  silence  and  inaction. 

Sir,  the  time  has  come  when  further  apath}^  on  our  part 
is  a  participation  in  the  abominations  of  Spain.  I  have 
shown  that  the  Cubans  are  entitled  to  belligerent  rights  by 
the  repeated  acts  of  Spain  herself.  But  they  are  entitled 
to  something  far  greater  and  more  valuable.  They  have 
won  their  title  to  independence.  By  long  sufiering,  by 
many  woes,  pains,  and  sacrifices,  they  have  fairly  won  a 
charter  of  freedom  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

We  are  the  strongest  of  all  the  American  republics,  and 
yet  we  are  behind  all  the  others  in  a  friendly  greeting  to 
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this  bravo  luid  deserving  people.  The  noble  South  Amer- 
ican republic  of  Peru,  herself  once  a  plundered  and  down- 
trodden province  of  Spain,  rose  up  in  the  true  glory  of  a 
free  nation,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conflict  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  She  knew  the 
relentless  monster  with  which  Cuba  was  struggling,  and 
she  knew  the  mighty  incentives  which  the  Cubans  had  to 
be  free.  All  honor  to  the  courage  and  humanity  of  Peru  ! 
Chili,  too,  from  the  far-oiF  southern  extremity  of  the  'Hew 
"World,  sends  a  recognition  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the 
Cuban  republic.  She  has  been  followed  by  Bolivia,  by 
the  United  States  of  Colombia ;  and  even  poor,  disordered 
Mexico  has  done  what  this  powerful  government  has  not 
yet  dared  to  do.  AVe  alone  have  had  no  kind  greeting  or 
recognition  for  that  unhappy  people.  We,  the  foremost — 
we,  the  strongest — we,  the  freest,  with  all  our  boasted 
power,  witness  the  savage  bloodhounds  of  war  rending 
and  mangling  sufi:ering  humanity,  and  remain  silent,  while 
all  the  other  free  powers  of  this  hemisphere  have  spoken. 
It  is  a  sad  and  a  miserable  spectacle.  It  is  all  the  more  so 
because  of  the  action  of  Spain  during  the  late  great  civil 
war  in  this  countrj^.  Sumter  was  iired  upon  in  April,  1861. 
Spain  recognized  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  in  June.  The  roar  of  hostile  cannon  had 
barely  reached  the  shores  of  Europe  when  Spain  acted  to- 
ward us  as  we  have  shrank  from  acting  toward  her  for 
more  than  three  years.  How  long  will  it  be  until  such  a 
foreign  policy  will  render  us  the  scoff  and  derision  of  all 
nations  ? 

Sir,  not  only,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  people  of  Cuba 
entitled  to  the  recognition  of  their  belligerency  and  their 
independence,  but  the  horrible  barbarities  which  are  in- 
flicted upon  her  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  Christian 
powers  of  the  world  in  the  interests  of  a  common  human- 
ity. The  laws  of  nations  do  not  permit  governments  to 
-commit  wholesale  crime.  This  principle  was  declared  and 
acted  on  in  the  treaty  of  1827,  by  which  England,  France, 
iind  Pussia  bound  themselves  to  intervene  in  the  contest 
between  the  Ottoman  empire  and  the  insurgent  Greeks. 
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That  treaty  declared  that  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare 
must  be  observed,  and  the  powerful  parties  to  it  proceeded 
to  arm  in  order  to  enforce  their  declaration.  Turkey 
heard  and  heeded  their  voice,  and  stayed  her  bloody  hand. 
Had  I  the  power,  I  would  speak  in  the  same  tones  to 
Spain.  I  would  also  be  ready  to  follow  the  word  with  ac- 
tion. I  would  strengthen  the  navy.  Instead  of  censuring 
the  head  of  that  department,  I  would  give  him  more  force, 
and  then  call  upon  him  to  meet  all  the  responsibilities  of 
his  place. 

Much  more  on  this  point  I  intended  to  say,  but  my  time 
is  spent,  and  I  must  embrace  some  other  opportunity. 
Thanking  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Swann],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield],  I  yield  the  floor.- 
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REPLY  TO  SENATOR  MORTON. 

[A  speecli  delivered  at  the  Opera  House,  Terra  Haute,  August  7,  1874.} 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — When  I  last  had  the  honor  to 
address  my  neighbors  and  friends  in  this  city,  it  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  made  irrespective  of  party,  and  in  company 
with  my  esteemed  friend  and  distinguished  political  oppo- 
nent, CoL  R.  W.  Thompson.  The  meeting  was  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  linancial 
relief,  and  it  embraced  the  business  and  laboring  men  of 
every  shade  of  political  opinion  in  this  community.  It  was 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  financial  panic,  which  all  fondly 
hoped  would  soon  pass  away,  leaving  to  the  various  branches 
of  business  and  labor  their  usual  vitality  and  prosperity. 
Six  months  later,  however,  and  we  meet  to-night  with  no 
perceptible  improvement.  The  same  scarcity  of  money  for 
the  people,  the  same  paralysis  of  trade  amongst  merchants 
and  mechanics,  the  same  difficulty  on  the  part  of  laborers 
in  obtaining  remunerative  labor,  are  still  painfully  apparent 
on  all  sides.  The  only  change  is  that,  in  view  of  approach- 
ing elections,  the  questions  so  vital  to  all  are  now  to  be 
considered  and  discussed  by  the  two  great  political  organi- 
zations. I  trust,  nevertheless,  that  they  may  be  considered 
by  us,  and  by  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  only  in  a 
friendly  and  patriotic  spirit,  with  a  single  aim  to  confer  the 
greatest  good  upon  the  greatest  number. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  Senator  Morton's  speech  of  July 
31st,  in  this  city,  he  arraigned  the  Democratic  party  for  en- 
tertaining different  views  in  different  States  on  the  finances 
and  other  public  issues.  This  seemed  to  him  so  grave  an 
oftense  that  he  placed  it  in  his  opening  chapter.  In  sound- 
ing his  promised  key-note,  he  began  by  tuning  on  this 
string.     I  have  no  wish  to  disguise,  if  I  could,  the  fact  that 
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there  are  marked  differences  of  opiinon  amongst  individual 
Democrats  on  the  financial  question.     I  freely  admit  that 
it  may  take  the  authority  of  a  national  convention  to  pro- 
duce the  entire  harmony  that  is  desirahle  in  our  ranks. 
But  what  shall   he  said  of   the  unfathomahle   assurance 
which  was  necessary  to  enahle  Senator  Morton,  in  view  of 
the  condition  of  his  own  party,  to  make  such  an  accusation 
against  his  opponents  ?     Take  the  six  States  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  add  to  them  the  great  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  thus  comprising  the  controlling  forces,  both 
in  talent  and  wealth,  of  the  entire  Republican  partj",  and 
Senator  Morton  has  not  friends  enough  in  them  to  procure 
for  him  an  invitation  from  the  Republican  organization  of 
any  one  of  these  States  to  deliver  the  financial  views  he  did 
here.     He  speaks  for  his  party  in  Indiana,  but  he  could 
not  speak  for  a  single  county  in  the  States  I  have  named. 
He  is  not  only  opposed  by  the  Republican  organizations 
and  the  Republican  press  of  the  entire  East,  but  he  is  sol- 
idly, and  I  had  almost  said  contemptuously,  confronted  and 
defeated  in  his  financial  ideas  and  labors  bv  his  own  Re- 
publican  President.     Indeed,  the  grim  reference  made  by 
the  senator  to  the  President  in  this  connection  is  one  of 
the  amusing  curiosities  of  political  literature.     He  fairly 
states  the  President's  position  as  contained  in  his  message 
at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress ;  then  pro- 
•ceeds  to  show"  that  he  labored  all  winter  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  executive  by  legislation,  and,  after  demon- 
strating that  he  was  successful  in  his  efforts  by  the  passage 
of  his  favorite  bill,  he  simply  says:  "  This  bill  was  vetoed 
by  the  President."     Simply  this,  and  nothing  more.    Doubt- 
less this  is  a  painful  theme  to  the  senator.      It  recalls  to 
him  the  vindictive,  unjust,  and  ferocious  assaults  made  upon 
him  during  the  celebrated  debate  of  last  winter  by  the 
leading  journals  of  his  own  party.     Perhaps  he  sees  again 
those  brutal  and  infamous  caricatures  in  the  Journal  of 
Cicilization,  the  pretentious  organ  of  pious  politics,  Ilar- 
j)er's  Weekly  newspaper,    in   which   the    senator,  with   his 
brother  senators,  Logan,  Ferry,  and  o'hers,  were  held  up 
to  the  gaze  and  ridicule  of  the  Ameri<'an  people  as  foot- 
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ptids,  wliile  tlio  President  stood  rruinfiil  guard,  against  the 
burglaries  aud  robberies  on  which  these  senators  seemed 
SO  determined.  I  think  I  may  safely  sul)mit  that  it  Avould 
have  been  in  better  taste  for  Senator  Morton  to  have  healed 
his  own  intestine  feuds  before  troublinc^  himself  about  those 
of  the  Democratic  party,  if  any  there  are. 

In  thus  speaking  of  Senator  Morton,  I  do  so  with  great 
respect  for  his  abilities,  and  without  unkindness  toward 
him  personally.  His  position  at  this  time  with  his  own 
party  is  different  from  what  it  has  ever  been  before.  lie 
attempted  a  revolt  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  against 
the  power  of  the  mone^^ed  monopolies,  which  have  gov- 
erned the  Kepublican  party  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  and 
which  control  it  to-day.  He  met  with  partial  success,  and 
then  a  final  rout  and  overthrow.  The  consolidated  capital 
of  the  country  was  too  strong  for  him  at  Washington,  and  he 
lost  his  great  opportunity^  by  failing  to  appeal  to  the  people 
over  the  head  of  a  subsidized  executive.  He  surrendered, 
and  now  finds  himself  involved  in  those  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  which  always  assail  and  embarrass  a 
man  who  attempts  to  argue  a  question  from  a  different 
stand-point  than  his  own  convictions.  He  appears  now 
rather  as  an  apologist  for  his  attempt  to  increase  the  cur- 
rency, than  as  the  bold  defender  of  this,  the  best  political 
act  of  his  life.  While  dwelling  on  the  ponderous  conflict 
"which  he  waited  last  winter  with  the  arro^^ant  and  domi- 
nating  Eastern  division  of  his  party,  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent, who  belongs  to  this  lucrative  division,  the  senator's 
breath  is  bated,  and  his  tone  subdued.  He  hurries  rapidly 
over  this  field,  however,  and  at  once  assumes  his  old  mode 
of  warfare — that  of  assault — in  which  he  is  always  for- 
midable, and  often  apparently  reckless  of  danger  to  his 
own  lines  of  communication  or  retreat. 

Under  the  startling  head  of  a  "Double  Repudiation,"  he 
attacks  the  first  resolution  of  the  Democratic  platform  of 
July  15tb.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  redemption  of  the  five- 
twenty  bonds  in  greenbacks,  according  to  the  law  under 
which  they  were  issued." 
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This,  then,  is  denounced  by  Senator  Morton  as  a  double- 
repudiation.  I  presume  he  means  the  worst  kind  of  repu- 
diation. If  he  is  right,  the  Democratic  party  of  Indiana 
should  be  beaten  at  the  polls;  but  if  he  is  wrong,  then  the 
party  that  supports  him  is  not  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  [N'obody  is  in  favor  of  repudiating  any  portion 
of  our  national  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  no  honest  man 
desires  to  pay  more  than  we  owe ;  no  honest  man  desires 
to  violate  and  set  aside  the  plainly  written  laws  of  his 
country  in  order  to  impose  burdens  on  the  people  that  do 
not  belong  to  them ;  no  honest  man  desires  to  increase  the 
toils  of  the  laborer  in  order  to  bestow  a  gratuity  on  the 
rich.  I  shall  therefore  cite  the  law  itself  on  this  subject, 
for  by  it  we  must  all  be  judged — the  Senator  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  he  as- 
saults, on  the  other.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  the 
first  enactment  on  the  subject  of  legal-tender  notes,  now 
known  as  greenbacks,  and  on  the  subject  of  live-twenty 
bonds,  became  a  law.  It  will  be  found  on  page  345  of  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  United  States  Statutes.  The  first 
section  of  that  act  provides  for  the  issuance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  greenbacks,  and  then  proceeds 
to  define  the  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  lawfully  used,, 
in  the  following  plain  language  : 

^'  And  sucli  notes  herein  authorized  shall  be  receivable  in 
payment  of  all  taxes,  internal  taxes,  internal  duties,  excise, 
debts,  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  the  United  States, 
except  duties  on  imports;  and  of  all  claims  and  demands 
against  the  United  States  of  every  kind  whatever,  except 
for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes,  wdiich  shall  be  paid  in. 
coin  ;  and  shall  also  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal-tender  in 
payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United 
States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest,  as  aforesaid." 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  your  intelligence  to  dwell  on  the 
meaning  of  this  clause.  He  who  runs  may  not  only  read, 
but  understand  what  he  reads.  These  legal-tender  notes 
were  good  in  payment  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  an 
obligation  to  pay,  public  or  private,  with  the  two  excep- 
tions of  duties  on  imports,  and  interest  upon  government 
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bonds  and  notes  where  interest  was  provided  for.     Such  is 
the  first  section  of  tliis  law. 

The  second  section  of  this  same  law  provides  for  the' 
issuance  of  five  hundred  millions  of  coupon  or  registered 
bonds,  due  in  twenty  years,  with  the  privilege  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  redeeming  them  at  any  time  after  Hve  years, 
and  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest.  This  was  the  first  in- 
stallment of  five-twenty  bonds,  and  thus  they  were  created 
in  the  same  bill  which  originated  the  legal-tender  notes, 
and  declared  that  with,  them  the  principal  of  these  bonds 
was  payable.  Afterward,  when  the  public  necessities  re- 
quired more  greenbacks  and  more  five-twenty  bonds.  Con- 
gress simply  extended  the  principles  of  this  first  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  act  accordingly. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  11,  1861,  authorizing  the- 
next  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  greenbacks,  the  fol- 
lowing plain  and  explicit  language  is  again  used : 

"  And  such  notes  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all 
loans  made  to  the  United  States,  and  of  all  taxes,  internal 
duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  ta 
the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports,  and  interest,, 
and  of  all  claims  and  demands  against  the  United  States, 
except  for  interest  upon  bonds,  notes,  and  certificates  of 
debt  or  deposit." 

And  proceeds  further  to  say  that  such  notes  "shall  alsa 
be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,, 
public  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except  duties 
on  imports  and  interest,  as  aforesaid." 

And  again,  March  3,  1863,  Congress,  in  authorizing  a 
third  issue  of  greenbacks,  reiterates  the  above  provisions 
in  regard  to  their  character  as  legal  tenders.  Indeed,  thcra 
never  was  a  greenback  issued  without  the  powers  above 
enumerated  attached  to  it,  and  there  never  was  a  five- 
twenty  bond  printed  and  engraved  by  the  government^ 
which  was  not  convertible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ment, after  five  years,  into  greenbacks.  If  it  is  in  the- 
powder  of  language  to  make  any  disputed  point  clear,  the 
laws  of  Congress  have  placed  this  proposition  beyond  thci 
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possibility  of  a  doubt.  Yet  Senator  Morton  does  not  hesi- 
tate, in  the  face  of  these  most  explicit  provisions,  to  declare 
the  first  resolution  of  the  Democratic  platform  a  double 
repudiation !  Is  there  a  man  in  the  hearing  of  my  voice, 
whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  who  agrees  with  him? 

But  Senator  Morton  falls  back  on  the  act  of  March  18, 
1869,  in  which,  after  every  one  of  the  five-twenty  bonds 
had  been  issued  and  sold  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
just  cited.  Congress  declared  a  new  meaning  to  the  con- 
tract, and  thereby  almost  doubled  the  value  of  those  bonds 
in  the  hands  of  their  holders,  and  correspondingly  increased 
the  taxation  of  the  people.  With  the  incoming  of  Grant's 
administration,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred 
millions,  which  were  confessedly  payable  in  currency  by 
existing  laws,  were  changed  into  gold  bonds  as  far,  at  least, 
as  such  a  crime  against  the  people  can  be  successful ;  thus 
fraudulently  adding  to  the  national  debt  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent,  on  every  dollar  we  rightfully  owe.  A 
greater  iniquity  than  this  has  never  happened  in  Amer- 
ican history.  A  government  that  thus  plunders  its  own 
laboring  masses  and  repudiates  its  own  laws  in  order  to 
still  further  gorge  the  rich,  needs  a  change  of  ofiicials  at 
its  head  to  use  no  harsher  expression.  Senator  Morton, 
in  speaking  of  this  wicked  piece  of  legislation,  says  : 

"  It  may  be  safe,  therefore,  to  predict  that  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  by  the  act  of  1869  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed," and  that  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  reopen  it. 
If  this  settlement  is  right,  it  ought  not  to  be  disturbed ; 
but  if  it  is  wrong,  a  robbery,  and  a  felony  against  the  peo- 
ple, then  there  should  be  no  cessation  in  the  popular  war- 
fare against  it  until  it  is  torn  open  and  scattered  to  the 
winds.  And  I  now  propose  to  show  that  at  the  time  this 
settlement,  as  Senator  Morton  calls  it,  was  made,  he  him- 
self denounced  it  as  an  attempt  to  change  the  meaning  of 
existing  laws,  and  declared  and  proved  conclusively  that 
the  five-twenty  bonds  were  paj^able  in  greenbacks,  and 
finally  voted  on  the  ayes  and  na^^s  against  the  passage  of 
the  act  declaring  that  they  should  be  paid  in  gold.  If  I 
do  this,  may  I  not  reasonably  claim  that  the  first  resolu- 
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tion  of  the  Democratic  platform  in  favor  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  greenbacks,  and  the  sec- 
ond resohition,  demanding  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  March 
18,  1860,  are  established  and  justified  by  the  record  of  the 
senator  before  he  was  coerced  into  his  present  unpleasant 
situation  ? 

Under  date  of  March  11,  1869,  on  pages  53,  54,  and  55 
of  the  Congressional  Globe,  for  the  first  session  of  the 
Forty-first  Congress,  will  be  found  the  strong  and  deter- 
mined utterances  of  Senator  Morton  against  the  passage 
of  the  act  in  question,  and  which  he  now  commends  as  a 
settlement.  He  opposed  it  squarely  on  the  ground  that 
the  five-twenty  bonds  were  payable  by  the  laws  under 
which  they  were  issued  in  greenbacks,  and  could  not 
legally  be  made  payable  in  gold  except  by  a  return  to 
specie  payment.  In  the  discussion  in  the  Senate  in  speak- 
ing of  the  five-twenty  bonds  and  the  legal  tender  notes,  he 
said  : 

*' Are  these  bonds  a  public  debt?  Undoubtedly  they 
are.  Every  debt  that  is  owed  by  the  general  government 
is  a  public  debt;  and  in  this  third  act  of  Congress — there 
is  another  one  still — it  is  declared  that  these  notes  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  all  public  debts,  except  that 
part  of  the  public  debt  which  consists  of  interests  on  notes 
and  bonds." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  this  and  other  similar  provisions 
in  the  various  acts  upon  this  subject,  he  said: 

"  Broader,  more  comprehensive,  and  explicit  declarations 
of  the  law-making  power  I  have  never  read  ;  and  when 
the  first  one  begins  wnth  the  declaration  that  these  notes 
shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
claims  and  demands  against  the  United  States,  of  whatsoever 
kind,  is  anything  left  out  there  except  the  exemption  which 
follows  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  except  interest  on 
notes  and  bonds  ?  And  then  this  language  is  repeated 
three  times  afterward  in  different  acts  of  Congress,  so  that 
although  the  acts  creating  these  bonds  are  silent  as  to  how 
the  principal  of  the  bonds  shall  be  paid,  yet  the  acts  cre- 
ating the  notes  declare  that  they  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
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payment  of  every  debt  against  the  United  States  except 
the  interest  on  that  debt." 

This  is  conclusive  that,  a  little  more  than  -GlYB  years  ago, 
Senator  Morton  supported  the  first  resolution  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform  which  he  now  denounces.  He  believed 
the  five-twenty  bonds  were  made  payable  by  law  in  green- 
backs, and  hence  opposed  the  passage  of  the  act  making 
them  payable  in  gold.  He  went  further.  He  strongly 
stated  that  the  measure  which  he  now  praises  as  a  settle- 
ment was  a  mere  stock-jobbing  operation.  He  said  :  ''  So 
that  all  the  legislation  of  this  kind  is  superfluous,  except 
that  it  may  operate  upon  the  present  market  value  of  the 
bonds." 

And  again  he  said  : 

''  Sir,  it  is  understood,  I  believe,  that  the  passage  of  a 
bill  of  this  kind  would  have  the  effect  in  Europe,  where 
our  financial  questions  are  not  well  understood,  to  increase 
the  demand,  and  that  will  enable  the  great  operators  to 
sell  the  bonds  they  have  on  hand  at  a  profit.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  brokers'  operation.  It  is  a  'bull'  movement, 
intended  to  put  up  the  price  of  bonds  for  the  interest  of 
parties  dealing  in  them.  This  great  interest  is  thundering 
at  the  doors  of  Congress,  and  has  for  many  months,  and  by 
•every  means  attempting  to  drive  us  into  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money  for  the  great  operators.  That 
is  what  it  means,  and  nothing  else." 

'No  doubt  the  senator  was  then  right,  and  that  this 
measure  did  operate  to  the  swelling  of  many  an  already 
overgrown  fortune  obtained  from  the  sorrows,  miseries, 
privations,  and  labors  of  the  American  people.  So  far,  in- 
deed, did  Senator  Morton  carry  his  views  on  this  subject, 
that  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  rebuked  him  in  the  open 
Senate,  in  the  following  language  : 

"  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished senator  from  Indiana,  for  I  believe  he  goes  further 
than  our  ancient  friend,  Pendleton,  on  the  subject.  His 
amendment  goes  so  far  as  to  pay  in  paper  mone}^  debts 
that  were  contracted  in  1848." 

But  nothing  silenced  Senator  Morton  in  his  violent  op- 
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position  to  the  measure  be  now  so  much  approves.  In  an- 
other part  of  this  debate,  he  exclaimed : 

*'  And  now  I  propound  the  question.  It  is  either  intended 
by  this  bill  to  make  a  new  contract,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is 
intended  to  make  a  new  contract,  I  protest  against  it.  We 
should  do  foul  injustice  to  the  government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  after  we  have  sold  these  bonds  on  an 
average  for  not  more  than  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar,  now  to 
make  a  new  contract  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders.  .  .  . 
If  it  does  not  propose  to  make  a  new  contract,  but  simply 
to  enforce  that  wdiich  now  exists  by  law,  then  it  is  unnec- 
essary." 

I  shall  make  but  brief  comment  on  this  overwhelming 
record.  I  have  often  heretofore  had  occasion  to  observe 
with  unfeigned  amazement  the  rapid  and  complete  transi- 
tions which  Senator  Morton  has  made  on  almost  every  pub- 
lic question  from  one  extreme  to  its  absolute  and  distinct 
opposite.  He  does  so,  too,  with  the  air  of  one  who  expects 
the  continued  allegiance  of  his  followers  without  regard  to 
the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  through  which  he 
hurries  them  from  one  position  to  another.  Why,  he  made 
a  canvass  of  Indiana,  in  1868,  on  a  platform  calling  for  the 
redemption  of  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  greenbacks,  just  as 
we  do  now\  The  Republicans  of  Indiana  were  all  in  favor 
of  it  then,  and  are  expected  to  be  opposed  to  it  now  because 
Senator  Morton  has  changed.  And  so  now,  with  his  de- 
liberate speeches  on  record  against  the  gold  bill  of  March 
18,  1869,  and  his  vote  recorded  in  the  negative  on  its  pas- 
sage on  page  70  of  the  Congressional  Globe  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  he  comes  before  the 
people,  unfalteringly,  and  proclaims  himself  in  its  favor  as 
a  settlement,  and  asks  his  partisans  to  turn  about  as  he 
does. 

But  Senator  Morton  gives  two  reasons  for  abandoning 
his  own  former  conclusive  reasonings  on  this  subject  which 
call  for  notice  at  my  hands,  however  trifling  and  fallacious 
they  may  be.  He  seems  to  concede  still  that  the  five- 
twenty  bonds  were  payable  in  legal-tender  notes,  but  seeks 
to  escape  their  actual  payment  in  that  w^ay  by  assuming 
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that  they  most  he  paid  in  the  veiy  identical  notes  in  ex- 
istence when  the  honds  were  issned  and  in  no  other  like 
kind.  Even  if  this  construction  of  the  law  was  warranted, 
there  is  a  clause  at  the  close  of  the  first  section  of  the  act 
of  Fehruary  25,  1862,  wliich  is  hroad  enough  to  carry  it 
out.  It  is  there  provided  that  the  greenbacks  may  be  re- 
issued as  often  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  may  require. 
By  so  doing  the  same  object  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
redemption  of  bonds  as  by  the  issue  of  new  legal-tender 
notes.  But  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  thus  com})ly  w^ith 
the  law  in  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  re- 
duction of  its  interest  demands.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  powers  of  Congress  are  so  limited  and  feeble 
that  after  it  has  declared  by  law  in  favor  of  paying  a  pub- 
lic debt  in  a  certain  way,  it  has  no  power  to  provide  the 
means  to  fulfill  its  own  enactments.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
required  legislation  was  in  the  interest  of  the  moneyed 
classes  it  would  not  be  long  delayed,  and  the  arguments  in 
its  favor  would  flood  the  land.  It  is  enough,  however,  on 
this  point  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
decided  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  issue 
paper  currency  and  make  it  a  legal  tender.  The  power  of 
Congress  being  conceded,  its  exercise  should  follow  in  the 
fulfillment  of  its  promises  to  pay  in  that  kind  of  money. 
The  idea  that  the  government  may  have  the  constitutional 
power  to  make  a  contract  in  behalf  of  the  people  with  pub- 
lic creditors,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  the  constitutional 
power  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  contract  thus  madCy 
seems  too  absurd  for  argument.  Indeed,  such  a  technical 
fallacy  Avould  never  be  embraced  by  a  man  of  the  robust 
and  vigorous  intellectuality  of  Senator  Morton,  except  as 
the  resort  of  desperation.  Every  lawyer  who  has  exam- 
ined the  acts  of  Congress  on  this  subject  knows  that  new 
greenbacks  may  be  issued,  or  old  ones  reissued,  and  used 
in  payment  of  the  bonds  under  consideration. 

But  Senator  Morton  recited  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
80,  1864,  as  a  pledge  that  the  American  government  will 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  w^ithout  any  limitation  as 
to  time,  though  wars  may  assail   ns,  and  our  necessities 
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be  ever  so  urgent,  issue  or  suffer  to  be  issued  more  than 
four  hundred  millions  of  legal-tender  notes.  This  pledge, 
according  to  the  senator,  extends  through  all  time,  and  can 
be  broken  in  no  contingency.  The  history  of  the  world  is 
full  of  such  foolish  finalities.  One  generation,  thinking 
itself  wise  enough  for  all  time  to  come,  has  often  attempted 
to  bind  all  the  generations  that  were  to  come  after  it. 
Such  presumptuous  efforts,  however,  have  always  been 
spurned  whenever  they  stood  in  the  way  of  the  public 
wants  of  human  progress.  So  they  will  be  in  this  instance. 
If  the  people  determine  that  the  greenback  circulation 
ought  to  be  increased  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  be- 
yond four  hundred  millions  by  the  gradual  payment  of  the 
five-twenty  bonds,  or  by  the  substitution  of  greenbacks  for  na- 
tional banking  currency,  this  pretended  pledge  will  no  more 
bind  them  than  the  obsolete  blue  laws  of  Connecticut  now 
bind  the  enlightened  descendants  of  their  ignorant  and  nar- 
row-minded fathers.  Let  us,  however,  obey  the  law  and  fulfill 
the  law,  and  allow  the  consequences  to  follow  in  their  nat- 
ural order.  It  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that 
they  will  be  favorable  to  the  laboring  masses  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  indeed,  to  every  legitimate  business  interest. 

If  any  further  defense  of  the  first  and  second  resolutions 
of  the  Democratic  platform  is  needed,  I  will  refer  my 
audience  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  part  5th  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  page  4178.  There  we 
find  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  had  reported  all  the  law^s  I  have  cited 
on  this  subject,  giving  his  construction  of  their  meaning. 
There  can  be  no  higher  authority.  Speaking  of  the  five- 
twenty  bonds,  he  says  : 

'^  After  they  fall  due  they  are  payable  in  money,  just  as 
the  gentleman  understands  '  money,'  just  as  I  understand 
it,  just  as  we  all  understood  it  when  we  passed  the  law 
authorizing  that  loan,  just  as  it  was  a  dozen  times  explained 
upon  the  floor  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  when  called  upon  by  gentlemen  to  explain 
what  it  meant,  and  just  as  the  whole  House  agreed  that  it 
meant." 
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And,  again,  the  old  Republican  leader  exclaimed : 

"  I  want  to  say  that  if  this  loan  was  to  be  paid  according 
to  the  intimation  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ross) ; 
if  I  knew  that  any  party  in  this  country  would  go  for  pay- 
ing in  coin  that  which  is  payable  in  money,  thus  enhancing 
it  one-half;  if  I  knew  that  there  was  such  a  platform  and 
such  a  determination  this  day  on  the  part  of  any  party,  I 
would  vote  for  the  other  side,  Frank  Blair  and  all.  I  would 
vote  for  no  such  swindle  on  the  tax-payers  of  this  country; 
I  would  vote  for  no  such  speculation  in  favor  of  the  large 
bondholders,  the  millionaires,  who  took  advantage  of  our 
folly  in  granting  them  coin  payment  of  interest." 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  gave  a  similar  construction  to 
the  laws  under  consideration,  and  many  other  leaders  and 
State  conventions  of  the  Republican  party  did  the  same. 
But  enough  on  this  point.  How  stands  now  this  charge 
of  repudiation  made  by  Senator  Morton  against  the  De- 
mocracy of  Indiana  ?  Who  are  the  repudiationists  ?  Those 
who  abide  by  the  law  or  those  who  repudiate  the  law  ?  I 
iDrand  as  the  repudiators  of  the  faith  of  the  nation  those  who 
have  broken  and  set  at  naught  the  laws  of  their  country  in 
order  to  obtain  money  unlawfully  from  the  people.  This 
form  of  repudiation  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  I  know  of 
no  other  that  is.  If  these  resolutions  in  the  Democratic 
platform  favor  repudiation,  then  so  did  Senator  Morton 
himself  five  years  ago ;  so  did  Thaddeus  Stevens,  John 
Sherman,  the  Republican  State  platforms  of  Ohio  and  In- 
diana in  18G8,  and  the  entire  Republican  press  of  the  West 
at  that  time.  Add  to  this  array  of  proof  the  further  fact 
that  Jay  Cooke,  then  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government 
to  sell  its  bonds,  advertised  the  ten-forty  bonds  as  the  only 
ones  whose  principal,  as  well  as  interest,  was  payable  in 
€oin,  and  I  am  content  to  leave  this  branch  of  my  subject. 

From  what  I  have  already  said,  my  views  in  regard  to  a 
return  to  specie  payment  may  be  easily  anticipated.  When 
the  debts  which  were  contracted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be 
paid  in  paper  shall  have  been  discharged,  and  the  business 
interests  of  the  laboring  masses  demand,  then  will  be  the 
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proper  time  for  specie  pa}- merits  and  not  before.  Money 
is  simpl}^  a  means  of  trade  among  individuals  and  na- 
tions, and  that  kind  of  money  which  inspires  and  retains 
confidence,  and  is  cheaply  put  in  circulation,  and  easily 
handled,  is  the  best  for  the  people.  At  this  time  our 
government  currency  has  these  requisites,  and  there  can 
be  no  object  in  a  return  to  specie  payment  now,  ex- 
cept to  still  further  oppress  those  who  are  in  debt,  and 
still  further  enrich  public  and  private  creditors.  There 
is  much  talk  in  regard  to  a  system  of  exports  and  im- 
ports by  which  we  may  procure  and  retain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  gold  to  redeem  our  circulation  and  pay  every- 
thing in  specie.  This  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  mis- 
leads the  people  with  words  without  meaning.  There 
never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a  circulating  medium  in  a 
commercial  and  agricultural  nation  based  on  a  sufficiency 
of  gold  and  silver  to  redeem  more  than  one  dollar  of  it  in 
three.  The  actual  redemption  of  a  paper  currency  in  the 
precious  metals  never  did  and  never  will  take  place.  It  is 
a  theory  in  finance  proclaimed  to  give  confidence.  If  the 
confidence  should  arise  from  any  other  source,  the  same  end 
would  be  accomplished.  Gold  has  no  more  intrinsic  value 
than  any  other  kind  of  matter.  It  is  worth  to  man  only 
what  it  will  buy  for  him.  When  Pizarro  conquered  Peru 
he  shod  his  soldiers'  horses  with  gold,  and  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  this  seeming  abundance,  in  many  instances,  man  and 
beast  starved  to  death  together.  It  is  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  commodity  which  gives  it  value,  and  this,  paper  may 
have  as  well  as  gold.  It  is  the  stamp  of  the  government 
which  gives  currency  to  both. 

The  fifth  resolution  of  the  Democratic  platform  declares 
that : 

"  We  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation  from  time  to  time 
xis  will  adjust  the  volume  of  the  currency  to  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  wants  of  the  country." 

This  is  a  most  important  proposition.  It  is  an  assertion  of 
the  power  and  duty  of  Congress  to  increase  the  amount  of 
currency  in  circulation  whenever  the  business  of  the 
countr}^  demands  it. 
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There  is  scarcely  a  division  of  sentiment  at  this  time 
among  the  people  of  the  West  and  South  on  this  point. 
There  are  but  few  public  creditors  in  these  sections  to  be 
benefited   by  contraction,  but,  on  the   contrary,  millions 
of  debtors,  public  and  private,  to  be  ruined  by  it.     Sena- 
tor Morton  labors  to  show  that  a  trifling  amount  of  ex- 
pansion  has  taken  place.     If  so,  its  presence  has  not  been 
perceived  in   the   Mississippi  valley.     In  truth,  whatever 
Senator  Morton  may  say  here  in  Indiana,  the  national  atti- 
tude of  the  Kepublican  party  on  the  financial  question 
is  that  of  contraction,  consequent  low"  prices  to  the  farmer 
and  mechanic,  Avith  no  diminution  of  their  tax  rates,  hard 
times  to  the  poor,  and  all  who   are   in   debt,  with  vast 
hoarded  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  favorites  of  class  legis- 
lation.    No  candid  and  intelligent  person  will  deny  that 
this  is  the  position  of  the  administration  now  in  power. 
American  history  shows  no  other  administration  so  sub- 
servient to  the  power  of  money  9^)  the  present.     I  speak 
not    now    of    its    low    uses    in.    bribery    and    corruption, 
but  of  that  power  which  aggregated  capital  has  always 
sought  to  exercise  in  its  own  favor.     What  single  demand 
of  the    capitalist   has    this   administration    denied  ?     l^ot 
one.     The  demand  was  made,  as  I  have  shown,  to  forge 
a  new  meaning  on  the  face  of  the  contract  creating  our  pub- 
lic debt,  and  it  was  granted  before  the  present  administra- 
tion was  a  month  old,  thereby  adding  unlawfully  more  than 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  our  lawful  debt.     In  the 
midst  of  unparalleled  financial  distress,   last  w^inter,  the 
capital  and  monopolies  of  the  country  demanded  the  veto 
of  a  bill  in  which  it  was  claimed  there  w^ere  some  elements 
of  popular  relief,  and  the  head  of  the  Republican  organi- 
zation, the  Republican  President,  promptly  acceded  to  the 
demand.     A  hundred  similar  concessions  might  be  enu- 
merated without  a  single  denial  of  such  demands.     What 
have  the  people,  therefore,  of  any  party  or  organization  to 
hope  for  from  the  party  now  in  power?     It  belongs  to  the 
bondholding,    manufacturing,    railroading,    and    banking 
monopolies  ;  it  has  always  implicitly  done  their  bidding, 
and  is  doing  so  now,  and  w^ill  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
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future.  If  the  people  expect  to  break  their  oppressions, 
they  must  look  elsewhere  for  help.  In  contrast  with  the 
principles  of  the  party  in  power,  I  place  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party  on  all  the  financial,  industrial,  and 
commercial  questions  of  the  day.  We  challenge  the  pop- 
ular fiivor  because  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  well-known 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  people.  Senator  Aiorton  claims 
that  the  Republican  party  is  progressive.  On  the  contrary, 
its  only  inspiration,  on  the  subject  of  the  finances,  is  the 
timid,  cowardly  conservatism  which  always  emanates  from 
hoarded  and  usuriously  invested  capital.  I  once  heard  a 
senator  remark  that  nothing  was  more  cowardly  than  one 
million  of  dollars,  except  two  millions.  When  the  chief 
pursuit  of  a  party  becomes  the  affectionate  guardianship 
of  the  coffers  of  gold,  which  it  has  assisted  its  favorites  to 
amass,  then  its  days  of  progress,  courage,  and  usefulness 
,are  numbered.  That  such  is  the  attitude  of  the  Republicau 
party  to-day,  can  not  be  successfully  disputed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Democratic  party  is  unincumbered  by  such 
weights,  and  is  in  a  position  to  become  again,  in  the  future, 
.as  it  was  once  in  the  past,  the  universally  recognized  party 
of  progress,  reform,  and  development.  Let  it  convince  the 
people  that  its  organization  is  placed  squarely  with  the 
popular  sympathies  and  wishes,  in  favor  of  economy,  re- 
trenchment, and  purity,  and  in  favor  of  a  general  relief 
against  the  present  monopolies  and  oppressions,  and  though 
individual  members  of  the  Democratic  party  may,  in  some 
instances,  mistake  or  fall  short  of  their  duty — though  I  have 
doubtless  done  so  myself — yet  the  people  with  unerring  in- 
stincts will  rally  to  our  flag  and  sustain  us.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Democratic  party  will  do  anything  rash 
on  the  subject  of  the  finances  or  any  other  subject,  if  it 
should  succeed  to  the  control  of  the  government.  There 
are  fifteen  years  in  which  to  convert  an  interest-bearing 
bonded  debt  of  twelve  hundred  millions  into  a  non-interest 
bearing  circulating  medium.  This  can  be  done  at  such 
intervals  and  under  such  circumstances  as  not  to  derange 
or  unsettle  the  legitimate  currency  of  trade  and  comuicrce; 
xmd  when  the  time  comes  for  a  return  to  specie  payments, 
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it  will  require  no  wiser  statesmanship  to  provide  for  the- 
redemption  of  a  circulating  currency  in  coin,  than  for  the 
payment  of  the  same  amount  of  bonds  in  the  same  way. 
The  diiFerence  would  be  that  the  government  would  re-^ 
deem  its  outstanding  obligations  from  the  whole  |)eople, 
and  pay  them  the  gold,  instead  of  paying  it  to  the  bond- 
holders, in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  contract.  And  all 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  increasing  our  paper  cir- 
culation beyond  the  demands  of  every  true  and  legitimate 
business  interest  of  the  country;  and  in  such  increase,  the 
agricultural  sections  would  be  revived  as  the  parched  fields 
are  by  the  w^elcome  rains. 

Senator  Morton  was  pleased  to  refer,  in  very  disparaging 
terms,  to  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the 
temperance  question.  It  is  always  unfortunate  for  the 
cause  of  temperance  when  it  is  thrust  by  its  ill-advised 
friends  into  a  political  contest.  History  abundantly  shows 
that  it  was  never  advanced  by  political  discussion  or  parti- 
san legislation.  Intemperance  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,, 
been  recognized  as  an  evil  of  giant  proportions,  but  the  in- 
numerable attempts  which  have  been  made  by  coercive 
and  prohibitory  laws  to  govern  the  various  appetites  of 
mankind  have  been,  in  every  instance,  conspicuous  failures.. 
There  is  something  repulsive  to  the  natural  and  commend- 
able spirit  of  personal  independence  in  the  idea  of  deter- 
mining by  law  how  a  man  shall  exercise  that-primary  right 
of  nature,  to  eat  and  drink.  Mankind  has  submitted,  with 
impatience,  in  all  ages,  to  such  restraints  on  inherent 
rights.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  whenever  the  zealots  and 
crusaders  on  this  subject  have  pressed  their  demands  too 
far,  there  has  always  been  a  reaction  most  damaging  to 
the  cause.  The  practice  of  temperance  is  an  individual 
responsibilit}^,  and  can  far  better  be  promoted  by  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  than  by  cumbrous,  ill-digested 
laws  of  more  than  doubtful  constitutionality.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Democratic  party 
of  Indiana.  Jefferson  said,  many  years  ago,  the  world  was 
governed  too  much ;  and  one  of  the  principal  vices  of 
the  Republican  party  is  its  restless  desire  to  govern  every- 
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body  in  all  concerns,  both  small  and  great — to  dictate  on 
all  matters  relating  to  every  phase  of  human  existence,  as- 
suming a  parental  policy,  as  if  the  people  were  children, 
calculating  nothing  from  that  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility which  can  alone  rescue  a  man  from  the  destruction 
of  evil  habits.  This  characteristic  pervades  the  entire 
policy  of  the  Republican  party,  and  is  not  confined  to 
its  course  on  the  temperance  question.  The  Democratic 
party  has  more  faith  in  the  people,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, and  hence  is  willing  to  trust  them  with  larger 
liberties.  We  hold  it  within  the  proper  scope  of  legis- 
lation to  regulate  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  not  to 
prohibit  it.  The  constitution  of  Indiana  provides  that 
all  laws  shall  be  uniform  in  their  operations  throughout 
the  State,  and  a  license  system,  which  we  propose,  can  not 
fail  to  be  so. 

The  Eepublican  State  platform  declares  "  in  favor  of 
such  legislation  as  will  give  to  a  majority  of  the  people 
the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  in  their  respective 
towns,  townships,  or  wards,  whether  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  for  use  as  a  beverage  shall  be  permitted  therein.'^ 
Literally  construed,  this  is  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
power  of  absolute  prohibition  by  the  "  local  option  "  of 
towns,  townships,  and  wards.  This  is  in  direct  violation 
of  the  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  the  Beebe  case,  as 
well  as  the  provision  of  our  constitution  above  cited.  It  goes 
further,  too,  than  even  the  Baxter  bill.  But  supposing  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  that  resolution  to  express 
only  their  approval  of  the  local  option  feature  of  that  bill, 
yet  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  a  failure  in  its  operations. 
Under  the  operations  of  that  law,  any  quantity  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  may  be  sold 
or  given  away  without  any  permit  at  all,  if  the  party  receiv- 
ing it  shall  only  retire  from  the  premises  before  he  consumes 
it.  I  have  seen  this  done  with  impunity  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  well-meaning  but  misguided  ladies  who  took 
the  whole  subject  in  hand  a  few  months  ago.  E"o  law  can 
be  worse  than  this  for  temperance  people,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  keep  respectable  houses  for  the  sale  of  liquor; 
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but  a  judicious  and  well-regulated  license  law,  which  shall 
protect  society  and  derive  a  large  income  for  the  school 
fund,  will  be  a  vast  improvement  for  both.  We  are  willing 
to  go  before  the  people  on  this  issue  thus  made  up,  and 
a.bide  the  result.  And  if,  in  this  connection,  Senator  Morton 
and  his  followers,  in  whom  the  old  leaven  of  Know-N^oth- 
ingism  yet  remains,  shall  open  a  warfare  on  that  portion 
of  American  citizens  who  have  sought  our  shores  from 
foreign  countries,  bringing  w^ith  them  their  harmless  and 
inoffensive  habits  and  innocent  recreations,  the  Democratic 
party  will  be  true  to  its  old  and  glorious  record  in  behalf 
of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  come  from  whatever  land 
they  may. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Senator  Morton  made  an 
elaborate  and  bitter  assault  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  reso- 
lutions of  the  Democratic  platform,  wdiich  relate  to  the 
civil  rights  bill,  and  the  votes  of  the  two  senators  from  In- 
cliana  in  its  favor.  On  the  17th  of  June,  the  Republican 
State  convention  met  at  Indianapolis,  and  with  these  votes 
fresh  in  every  mind,  indorsed  Senators  Morton  and  Pratt 
with  ''hearty  approbation  "for  "  the  fidelity  and  ability 
with  which  they  represented  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  the  State."  On  the  15th  of  July,  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  arraigned  them  for  misrepresenting  the  peo- 
ple on  this  subject.  Thus  the  issue  is  formed  in  Indiana 
between  the  two  political  parties.  Let  us  examine  what 
that  issue  involves.  By  the  first  section  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  pending  for  the  action 
of  tlie  House  next  winter,  the  four  million  and  upward  of 
negroes  in  the  United  States  are  suddenly  and  imperatively, 
by  the  force  of  law,  thrust  into  an  absolute  equality  with 
the  white  race  "  in  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  ac- 
commodations, advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns, 
public  conveyances  on  land  or  water,  theaters,  or  other 
places  of  public  amusement,  and  also  common  and  public 
institutions  of  learning  or  benevolence  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  general  taxation,  and  of  cemeteries  so  sup- 
ported, and  also  institutions  known  as  agricultural  colleges, 
endowed  by  the  United  States." 
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This  is  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable  social  revolution 
ever  attempted  bj'  legislation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
overthrows  in  a  moment  the  habits  and  usages  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years  in  this  country,  and  establishes  a  radical 
change  in  the  daily  customs  of  forty  million  people.  I  know 
of  no  parallel  to  it  in  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Senator  Morton  says  it  is  only  a  prejudice  which  opposes 
this  vast  measure — vast  in  its  scope,  and  in  its  results  if  it 
•ever  becomes  a  law,  as  the  senator  vows  it  will.  Even  if 
this  were  true,  and  there  was  no  higher  argument  against 
it,  a  wise  statesman  always  respects  the  honest  prejudices 
of  the  people  and  calls  in  the  aid  of  time,  and  the  educating 
influences  of  experience,  rather  than  penal  statutes,  ruin- 
ous fines,  and  prison-houses  to  remove  them.  Cicero, 
Burke,  Jeflerson,  and  Webster  could  speak  with  toleration 
of  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  for,  after  all,  what  is  preju- 
dice? It  is  nothing  more  than  a  thought,  an  operation  of 
the  mind  on  a  given  subject,  an  idea,  an  opinion,  sometimes 
well  founded  and  sometimes  not,  either  suddenly  con- 
oeived,  or  the  result  of  long  and  settled  habits,  or  of  the 
accepted  traditions  of  the  past.  In  any  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  legislative  power  of  a  government  is  never  war- 
ranted in  violently  and  suddenly  assaulting  such  convictions 
and  denouncing  the  severe  penalties  of  high  crimes  against 
those  who  do  not  surrender  them.  In  fact,  what  is  often 
denominated  prejudice,  as  often  proves  to  be  the  highest  in- 
stinct of  wisdom.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  so  in  re- 
gard to  the  different  races  of  mankind.  Wherever  this 
instinct  of  wisdom,  which  Senator  Morton  calls  prejudice, 
has  been  broken  down,  the  most  lamentable  and  degrading 
-consequences  have  followecl.  The  pages  of  history  are  open 
to  all,  and  the  candid  student,  wdio  will  read  them  free  from 
the  influence  of  those  political  leaders,  who  not  only  go 
down  in  the  dirt  on  their  knees,  but  on  their  very  faces,  for 
the  control  of  the  negro  vote,  will  there  behold  foreshad- 
owed the  inevitable  consequences  to  both  races  by  the 
enactment  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

I  will  not  pause  to  picture  to   you  the   consequences  of 
■this  bill,  if  it  become  a  law,  in  the  hotels,  the  theaters,  the 
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railroad  cars,  the  stage-coaches,  and  the  steamboats.  Your 
own  minds  will  readily  conjure  up  the  scenes  that  will 
take  place.  But,  on  the  great  question  of  education  in  all 
the  States,  we  can  not  be  too  deeply  concerned  in  view  of 
this  revolutionary  measure.  Does  any  philosophic  and 
fair-minded  person  believe  it  a  safe  and  judicious  step, 
tending  to  the  future  elevation  and  w^elfare  of  the  country, 
to  coerce  together  all  the  children,  black  and  white,  inta 
the  same  schools  and  colleges  everywhere  throughout  the 
United  States  ?  That  is  the  question  to  be  answered  in 
this  canvass.  Senator  Morton  says  it  is  hatred  of  the  ne- 
gro, in  addition  to  prejudice,  which  leads  us  to  contend 
against  this  sweeping  enactment,  and  he  affirms  that  we 
wish  negro  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  In 
this  he  is  widely  mistaken,  and  with  the  sixth  resolution 
of  the  Democratic  platform  before  him,  he  was  not  war- 
ranted in  making  such  a  statement.     In  it  we  say  : 

*'  We  are  in  favor  of  a  liberal  system  of  education  for 
the  benefit  of  the  negro  as  well  as  the  white  children  of 
Indiana,  but  are  opposed  to  the  mixture  of  the  black  and 
white  races  in   our  schools  or  other  educational  institu- 
tions." 

The  senator  contends  that  a  system  of  separate  schools, 
as  here  advocated  by  the  Democratic  party,  for  the  liberal 
education  of  both  races,  will  not  reach  every  isolated  negro 
family  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  not ;  nor  is  every 
wdiite  family  supplied  with  the  advantages  of  schools.  All 
that  can  be  expected  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  popula- 
tion, black  and  white,  shall  be  afforded  such  advantages. 
A  separate  school-system  for  each  race  will  accomplish 
this,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  negro  population  is  consol- 
idated in  the  South,  and  there  is  hardly  a  school- district  in 
that  entire  section  in  which  a  negro  school  could  not  be 
supported.  And  in  the  I^orth,  the  negroes  have  generally 
gathered  together  in  settlements,  so  that  their  separate 
schools  could  be  maintained  by  the  liberal  assistance  which 
may  be  extended  to  them.  It  thus  appears  that  the  negro 
race  is  perhaps  as  well  located  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
separate  schools  as  the  white  race,  so  widely  scattered  over 
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the  States  and  Territories,  and  beyond  the  mountains  and 
rivers  of  the  far  West.  They  are  in  a  situation,  therefore, 
to  be  educated  as  a  race  in  their  own  schools,  and  then  to 
send  forth  teachers  to  enlighten  their  remote  and  scattered 
people  as  the  white  race  does.  This  course  can  be  pursued 
with  blessings  to  all  and  injury  to  none,  while  the  adoption 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  will  break  down  the  common  schools 
of  most  of  the  Southern  States,  drive  the  white  children 
from  them  in  others,  and  work  the  same  results  in  many 
parts  of  the  North.  The  rich  man  can  and  will  send  his 
children  to  private  schools,  or  hire  teachers  at  home,  wdiile 
the  poor  must  educate  their  children  at  the  public  schools 
with  the  blacks,  or  not  at  all.  Senator  Morton  indulged 
in  the  following  sneer  : 

"  The  old  bugbear  of  social  equality,  which  has  so  often 
done  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Democracy,  is  again  pa- 
raded to  affright  the  souls  of  those  who  do  not  feel  en- 
tirely confident  of  their  social  position." 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  senator  wdien  I 
say  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  civil  rights  bill  are 
quite  as  secure  in  their  social  relations  as  he  can  possibly 
be  in  his,  and  that  thousands  of  humble  laborers  are  as 
scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  social  and  educational  associa- 
tions of  their  children  as  they  w^ould  be  if  they  occupied 
the  high  station  he  does. 

But  Senator  Morton  finds  it  quite  natural  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  be  opposed  to  the  civil  rights  bill,  because 
we  were  opposed  to  the  bestowal  of  negro  suffrage.  He 
says  that  the  opponents  of  this  bill  "  resisted  the  civil 
rights  of  the  negro  at  every  step,  and  declared  that  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  right  of  suffrage,  w^ould  be  the  dishonor 
and  destruction  of  the  Republic."  In  uttering  this  sen- 
tence. Senator  Morton  evidently  hopes  the  people  have  for- 
gotten that,  after  the  war,  he  sounded  the  key-note  of 
opposition  to  negro  suffrage  in  Indiana,  as  he  has  since 
done  in  its  favor.  He  opposed  it  both  on  constitutional 
grounds  and  on  the  general  grounds  of  public  policy.  No- 
vember, 1865,  he  thus  forcibly  stated  the  constitutional  ob- 
jection, in  his  message  to  the  Indiana  legislature : 
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"  The  subject  of  suffrage  is,  by  the  national  constitution, 
expressly  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  several 
States,  and  it  can  not  be  taken  from  them  without  a  viola- 
tion of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  instrument." 

IS'o  proposition  v^^as  ever  more  correct  than  this,  and  yet 
it  was  not  long  until  the  senator  was  engaged  in  violating, 
-according  to  his  own  doctrine,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  by  taking  away  from  the  several  States  the 
right  to  determine  the  subject  of  suffrage  in  their  own 
midst.  On  the  grounds  of  public  policy,  he  stated  his  ob- 
jections to  negro  suffrage  in  the  following  forcible  manner: 

"  It  is  a  fact  so  manifest  that  it  should  not  be  called  in 
question  by  any,  that  a  people  just  emerging  from  the  bar- 
barism of  slavery  are  not  qualified  to  become  a  part  of  our 
political  system,  and  take  part,  not  only  in  the  government 
of  themselves  and  neighbors,  but  of  the  whole  United 
States.  So  far  from  believing  that  negro  suffrage  is  a  rem- 
edy for  our  national  ills,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  a  remedy  for 
^ny,  and  rather  believe  that  its  enforcement  by  Congress 
would  be  more  likely  to  subject  the  negro  to  a  merciless 
persecution  than  to  confer  upon  hini  any  substantial  ben- 
efit." 

By  what  right  a  man  with  such  a  record  as  this  denounces 
others  for  entertaining  the  same  views,  I  must  leave  to 
political  casuists  more  skillful  than  myself.  The  only  thing 
of  which  I  think  Senator  Morton  can  justly  complain,  in 
this  connection,  is  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  has 
£L  tendency  to  stand  by  its  convictions,  and  can  not  change 
with  the  winds  as  he  can.  But  the  Democratic  party  does 
not  need  to  justify  itself  by  the  utterances  of  the  senator, 
however  conclusive,  on  the  subject  of  negro  suffrage.  I 
only  quote  him  against  himself  to  show  how  unreliable  has 
been  his  leadership  to  men  of  principle.  We  appeal  to  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  South  for  the  justification  of 
our  position  on  the  suffrage  question.  Bankrupt  States, 
beggared  communities,  w^asted  provinces,  plundered  cities, 
and  deserted  fields  are  our  witnesses.  The  senator  says, 
in  his  speech  here,  a  week  ago,  that  ''  Democracy  of  the 
South  means  a  conflict  of  races."     Even  if  this  were  true, 
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which  is  not,  who  would  be  to  blame  for  it  so  much  as  the 
senator  himself?  In  his  speech  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  he 
proclaimed  that  the  establishment  of  negro  suflrage  and 
negro  State  governments  in  the  South  "  would  result  in  a 
war  of  races,"  and  as  soon  as  convenient  afterward  pro- 
ceeded to  assist  in  doing  that  verj  thing.  If  the  war  of 
races  is  there,  it  is  his  own  handiwork. 

An  appeal  is  now  made  by  the  senator  to  the  general 
principles  of  humanity  and  natural  right  in  behalf  of  his 
course  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  This,  coming  from  the 
leader  of  a  party  which  has  openly  refused  to  permit  the 
Chinaman  to  even  naturalize  in  this  country,  sounds  hollow 
and  insincere.  I  once  witnessed  a  debate  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  which  Mr.  Sumner,  w^ho  w^as  ahvays 
consistent,  labored  to  have  our  naturalization  laws  so 
amended  as  to  include  the  thrifty  and  intelligent  emigrants 
from  China.  He  was  resisted  by  every  Eepublican  senator 
and  member  of  Congress  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  a 
sufficient  number  from  other  States  to  defeat  him.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  there  are  natural  rights  for  the  negro, 
but  not  for  some  other  kind  of  people.  Even  Il^ewton  Booth, 
the  accomplished  governor  of  California,  can  not  discover 
the  natural  right  of  a  Chinaman  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  Chinaman  is  as  much  superior  to  the 
negro  as  the  American  is  to  the  Chinaman.  Is  it  prejudice 
or  what,  that  causes  the  Republican  party  to  shut  the  door 
in  his  face. while  preaching  loudly  about  the  natural  rights 
of  the  African  ? 

But  Senator  Morton  grows  indignant  over  the  assertion 
in  the  Democratic  platform  that  the  civil  rights  bill  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  federal  governmeht  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  schools  and  other  institutions  therein  named. 
He  says : 

"  The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  take  control  of  all  the 
schools,  churches,  hotels,  railroads,  steamboats,  theaters, 
and  graveyards  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  but  leaves  that  control  precisely  where  it 
is  now." 

He  arraigns  the  Democratic  convention  for  gross  igno- 
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ranee  in  asserting  the  contrary.  A  little  further  examina- 
tion of  this  bill,  however,  will  determine  the  disputed  point. 
The  second  section  provides  that  any  person  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  first  section,  or  who  may  incite 
others  to  violate  it,  shall  "  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  Hwe 
hundred  dollars  to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  re- 
covered in  an  action  on  the  case,  with  full  costs."  But  it 
does  not  stop  at  this.  It  is  further  provided  by  this  section 
that  "any  person,  whether  landlord,  conductor  of  a  rail- 
road, captain  of  a  steamboat,  stage-driver,  or  schoolmaster, 
who  shall  discriminate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  between  a 
negro  and  a  wdiite  man  or  w^oman,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year."  If  the  declaration  by 
law  that  the  institutions  enumerated  in  this  bill  shall  be 
conducted  in  a  certain  way,  under  the  enormous  penalties 
of  civil  damages,  penal  fines,  and  long  imprisonments,  be 
not  the  assertion  of  a  "control"  over  them,  it  is  more  than 
useless  to  predicate  an  argument  on  the  universally  ac- 
cepted force  of  logic  and  the  meaning  of  words.  The 
remaining  sections  of  this  most  odious  bill  are  engaged  in 
fixing  the  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  ofienders,  growing 
out  of  a  violation  of  it,  in  the  United  States  courts,  exclu- 
sively ;  and  in  especially  authorizing  and  requiring  the 
district  attorneys,  marshals  and  deputy  marshals,  and  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States  "to  institute  proceedings 
against  every  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  cause  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  or 
bailed,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  trial  before  such  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  territorial  court,  as  by  law  has  cognizance 
of  the  ofiense." 

Here  this  issue,  most  momentous  and  far-reaching  in  its 
consequences  to  the  American  people,  may  be  safely  left  for 
their  decision.  They  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  that  the 
federal  government  has  the  constitutional  power  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  guests  to  be  admitted  by  a  landlord; 
the  manner  in  which  passengers  on  steamboats  or  stage- 
coaches shall  be  seated  and  accommodated ;  the  regulation 
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of  public  schools,  and  the  right  of  admission  to  colleges, 
nor  in  what  graveyards  people  shall  be  buried  when  thc}^ 
die.  They  will  rather  conclude  that  such  a  usurpation  of 
power  has  not  been  before  attempted  since  the  foundation 
of  the  government,  and  that  it  makes  respectable  the  worst 
forms  of  federalism. 

On  the  subject  of  cheap  transportation,  Senator  Morton 
overlooks  the  principal  and  most  obvious  means  by  which 
it  can  be  secured.  Whenever  the  chief  articles  which  en- 
ter into  the  construction  and  equipment  of  railroads  shall 
be  cheapened  by  a  low  rate  of  import  duties,  the  problem, 
now  so  troublesome,  w^ill  be  more  than  half  solved.  But 
while  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  are  protected  in 
charging  nearly  two  prices  for  what  they  sell,  the  farmers 
may  be  sure  that  it  finally  falls  on  them,  in  the  shape  of 
heavy  rates  for  transportation.  If  railroads  have  to  be  ex- 
tensively built  on  account  of  an  exorbitant  protective  tariff, 
it  follows,  as  certainly  as  one  day  follows  another,  that  the 
builders  will  get  their  money  back,  in  turn,  from  their  cus- 
tomers, the  people.  The  first  step,  therefore,  tow^ard  cheap 
transportation,  is  to  break  down  the  huge  and  oppressive 
monopoly  of  the  present  tariff,  and  place  it  on  a  basis  of 
revenue,  and  on  the  side  of  the  people.  As  it  stands  now, 
it  enriches  the  few  and  impoverishes  the  many,  and  in  no 
way  more  effectively  than  in  the  expensive  transportation 
of  the  products  of  your  farms. 

Another  means  of  cheapening  transportation,  now  much 
discussed,  is  the  construction  of  w^ater  lines  of  communi- 
cation from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
This  is  most  desirable,  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  a 
proper  regard  for  economy,  and  in  strict  subordination  to 
the  constitution.  The  canal  and  the  river  are  the  cheap 
thoroughfares  for  produce.  The  outlay  is  not  great  in  the 
construction  of  the  one  or  the  improvement  of  the  other. 
The  projected  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  to 
the  James  river  is  justly  attracting  great  attention.  By  it, 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  consequently  the  Mississippi 
and  all  its  vast  tributaries,  wdll  be  connected  with  ocean 
navigation  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  by  a  far  shorter  line  than 
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any  that  now  exists.  Competent  engineers  have  pronounced! 
the  work  practicable,  and  at  no  distant  day  it  will  be  com- 
pleted, if  the  great  interests  of  agriculture  are  properly 
considered.  Another  work  of  similar  character  is  under 
contemplation,  through  Georgia  to  the  seaboard.  It  has 
every  argument  in  its  support  that  should  insure  success. 
An  extensive  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, that  greatest  of  all  water  lines  of  transportation,  has 
also  been  elaborately  discussed.  All  these  questions  should 
be  thoroughly  considered,  and  intelligently  understood  by 
the  laboring  masses.  In  them,  and  like  enterprises,  the 
most  vital  interests  of  the  producers  are  involved.  And 
in  the  course  of  time  they  will  settle  the  farmers'  issue  of 
cheap  transportation  much  more  safely  and  fairly,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  than  any  action  of 
Congress  that  will  ever  be  obtained. 

The  exposures  of  corruption  in  the  Republican  party 
have  been  so  extensive  and  startling  in  the  last  two  years, 
that  the  only  apology  its  leaders  now  make  is,  that  they 
themselves  have  detected  their  own  swindlers.  This  is 
the  plea  made  here  by  Senator  Morton,  and  for  which  he 
claimed  great  mferit. 

He  did  not  deny  that  the  people  had  been  outraged  by 
dishonest  Republican  officials,  but  claimed,  in  repeated 
phrase,  that  the  party  had  been  for  a  good  while  past  in  a 
constant  state  of  "self-examination,"  in  which  it  had  made 
the  most  ghastly  and  horrible  discoveries  of  its  own  im- 
j)urity.  The  people  are  not  so  much  concerned  as  to  how 
frauds  are  discovered,  as  they  are  in  regard  to  the  fact  that 
they  exist.  The  fact  that  a  man  has  a  fatal  disease  prey- 
ing on  him,  is  more  important  to  him  than  the  name  of 
the  physician  who  discovers  it.  If  it  be  true,  as  Senator 
Morton  virtually  admits,  and  the  history  of  the  times  abun- 
dantly proves,  that  the  administration  of  the  government, 
in  all  its  branches,  by  the  Republican  party,  has  become  so 
corrupt,  that  every  examination,  whether  self-made  or  not, 
reveals  immense  official  dishonesties,  and  that  it  takes  the 
time  of  one-half  its  leaders  to  investigate  the  other  half, 
then  indeed  has  the  time  come  for  the  people  to  rise,  irre- 
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spective  of  party,  and  sweep  tlie  Augean  stables.  But  poor 
as  the  plea  of  the  senator  is  on  this  point,  he  is  not  even 
entitled  to  its  benefit,  for  it  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 
He  enumerates  the  Credit  Mobilier,  Sanborn,  and  District 
of  Columbia  frauds  as  discoveries  made  by  the  Republican 
party,  and  for  which  punishments  were  meted  out  to  the 
guilty.  Nothing  could  be  more  spurious  than  such  a  claim. 
When  the  impartial  history  of  these  times  shall  be  written, 
the  credit  of  arresting  the  public  attention  to  the  gigantic 
frauds  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  Company  will  be  awarded  to 
Horace  Greeley,  who,  in  his  speech  at  Indianapolis,  while 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  made  the  first  exposure  of 
its  stupendous  schemes.  This  led  to  agitation  and  the  sub- 
sequent investigations,  not  in  accordance  with  the  washes 
of  Republican  officials,  but  against  them.  Public  opinion, 
once  having  seized  the  facts  given  by  Mr.  Greeley,  forced 
every  step  of  the  subsequent  proceedings.  ISTo  credit  what- 
ever is  due  on  this  subject  to  the  Republican  organization 
or  its  great  leaders.  They  simply  quailed  before  the  storm,, 
and  traveled  with  the  wind,  because  they  could  not  do 
otherwise. 

The  investigation  and  discovery  of  the  fraudulent  char- 
acter of  the  Sanborn  contracts  for  the  collection  of  the 
United  States  revenues,  was  more  due  to  the  courage  and 
industry  of  James  B.  Beck,  the  able  and  valuable  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress  from  the  Ashland  district  of 
Kentucky,  than  to  any  other  one  man.  If  my  memory  is 
correct,  he  first  called  the  attention  of  the  House  and  coun- 
try to  the  subject,  and  took  a  leading  position  on  it  until 
Secretary  Richardson  was  driven  from  the  treasury  by  the 
disclosures  that  followed.  Every  eff'ort  was  made  at  the 
start,  by  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  House  and  else- 
wdiere,  to  prevent  investigation,  and  afterward  to  shield 
their  friends  in  office. 

The  origin  of  the  investigations  which  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  noto- 
riously' difierent  from  the  senator's  statement.  The  property- 
holders  of  the  District,  a  large  majority  of  whom  are  Demo- 
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crats,  besieged  Congress  to  order  an  official  inquiry  into  the 
€harges  of  maladministration  and  corruption  with  which 
the  press  was  already  teeming.  When  a  respectable  party 
of  your  neighbors  comes  to  your  door  and  alleges  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  stolen  goods  are  hidden  in 
your  house,  and  that  they  desire  a  search  made,  a  refusal 
on  your  part  would  be  worse  than  a  discovery  after  search, 
for  then  you  could  at  least  deny  you  knew  they  were  there. 
So  with  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress.  It  dared 
not  den}'  an  investigation.  It  simply  chose  the  lesser  of 
two  evils  to  its  reputation.  I  am  not  now  affirming  or  de- 
nying the  charges  against  the  officials  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  am  slow  to  make  charges  of  dishonesty,  and 
not  swift  to  believe  them  when  made  by  others.  But  Sen- 
ator Morton,  in  order  to  gain  credit  for  his  party,  asserts 
the  guilt  of  these  officials,  and  claims  the  honor  of  their 
exposure  and  punishment. 

Having  shown,  however,  that  the  senator's  claim  of  dis- 
covery is  totally  unfounded,  how  shall  we  gravel}^  consider 
his  pretensions  that  the  Republican  party  has  punished 
those  whom  it  has  exposed  ?  Punished  !  Who  has  been 
punished  ?  Were  all  those  members  of  Congress  who  held 
stock  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  punished  by  being  reappointed 
by  the  Speaker  to  the  chairmanships  of  all  the  leading 
committees  of  the  House?  Was  John  A.  Bingham,  of 
Ohio,  punished  for  his  shares  of  this  stock  by  being  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Japan  ?  Did  the  Republican  Senate 
punish  him  by  its  confirmation  of  his  appointment  ?  Was 
Richardson  punished  when  he  was  taken  in  his  disgrace 
from  the  treasury,  and  appointed  to  an  exalted,  judicial  life 
office ;  and  was  Senator  Morton  inflicting  punishment  on 
him  when  his  confirmation  was  carried  in  the  Senate  ?  Did 
the  President  intend  to  punish  Governor  Shepherd  when, 
upon  the  close  of  the  investigation  which  deprived  him  of 
one  office,  he  immediately  appointed  him  to  another?  Has 
Sanborn  been  prosecuted  for  his  offianses  ?  Is  he  undergoing 
punishment  in  some  State's  prison  for  his  crimes?  I^othing 
of  the  kind.     The  political  malefactors  alluded  to  by  Sen- 
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■ator  Morton  are  all  in  high  favor  with  their  party,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  in  office.  Let  me  be  understood  on  this 
question  of  corruption.  I  do  not  believe  that  human  na- 
ture is  changed  according  to  the  political  party  to  which  a 
man  belongs.  The  Republican  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  become  corrupt  because  of  its  long  continu- 
ance in  power,  and  by  the  innumerable  temptations  and 
opportunities  by  which  its  officials  are  surrounded.  Such 
is  more  or  less  the  history  of  all  parties  when  too  long  re- 
tained in  power.  The  Republican  party  is  perhaps  more 
corrupt  at  this  time  than  any  other  party  of  modern  times, 
in  this  or  other  countries,  by  reason  of  the  patronage  and 
speculations  of  the  war,  and  its  subsequent  policy,  by  which 
the  entire  South  was  turned  over  to  official  plunderers  and 
highwaymen.  A  change  is  imperatively  demanded  by 
-every  public  interest.  Senator  Morton  pleads  for  a  new 
grant  of  power  to  his  party.  What  does  it  bring  3'ou  to 
win  your  support  ?  Discord  in  its  own  councils  over  the 
leading  national  issues ;  a  Congress  framing  a  system  of 
finance,  and  the  President  vetoing  it;  financial  depression 
and  discouragement  everywhere ;  a  crash  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, six  months  ago,  and  its  efiects  still  remaining;  the 
Southern  States  in  ruins,  and  unable  to  contribute  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country ;  the  civil  service  of 
the  country  debauched ;  the  revenues  farmed  out  to  knaves 
for  collection ;  monopolies  of  all  kinds  fostered,  until  the 
wdiole  people  are  in  open  revolt  against  them.  Those  are 
some  of  the  fruits  which  the  policy  of  the  party  in  power 
now  exhibits  for  the  approval  of  the  American  people.  I 
believe  that  the  day  of  a  great  change  is  drawing  near,  and 
if  the  Democratic  party  will  sincerely  and  faithfully  ad- 
here to  the  cause  of  the  people,  despite  the  assaults  of  open 
foes  or  pretended  friends,  and  consecrate  itself  to  the  great 
work  that  is  before  it,  the  responsibilities  of  the  govern- 
ment will  once  more  be  placed  in  its  hands.  If  it  falters 
now,  however,  as  to  whether  it  will  march  under  the  banner 
of  monopoly  or  the  banner  of  the  people,  its  opportunity 
is  lost,  and  lost  forever.     Let  us,  therefore,  deeply  imbue 
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our  minds  with  the  principles  of  a  pure  and  true  Democ- 
racy, and  enter  the  contest  with  strong  hearts  in  favor  of 
restoring  the  government  to  its  original  purpose — a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  administered  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 
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[A  speecli  delivered  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  September  24,  1874.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  am  here  to-night  to  speak 
very  plainly.  I  am  not  now  a  candidate  for  your  suffrages, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  I  never  shall  he.  ITo 
glittering  prize  in  the  shape  of  office,  present  or  prospective, 
tempts  me  to  smother  any  portion  of  my  convictions.  I 
expect  nothing  and  fear  nothing  from  the  newspaper  or- 
gans of  monopoly  and  extortion,  whether  they  call  them- 
selves Eepuhlican,  Democrat,  or  independent,  and  whether 
they  are  published  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wall  street, 
New  York,  or  under  its  extensive  and  pernicious  influence 
in  the  West.  As  a  private  citizen,  born  in  the  ranks  of 
labor,  and  allied  to  its  cause  by  every  tie  of  blood  and  sym- 
pathy, I  appear  before  you  to  plead  for  the  laboring  people 
against  the  bold,  systematic,  and  stupendous  robberies  of 
their  own  government. 

The  present  era  in  politics  is  one  of  enlightened  ideas 
and  more  than  ordinary  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  In  all  ages  of  the  world  two  principles  have  con- 
tended for  the  mastery  in  government — one,  that  the  favored, 
titled,  and  noble  few  should  govern  and  live  in  idle  luxury; 
the  other,  that  the  toiling  many  should  control  and  shape 
public  affairs  for  their  own  benefit.  There  has  always  been 
a  class  in  every  country  who  believe  themselves  born  to 
rule  and  to  receive  tribute  ;  born  booted  and  spurred  to 
ride  the  laboring  classes,  who  are  supposed  by  some  to 
■come  into  the  world  saddled  and  bridled  for  menial  service. 
During  the  war,  and  more  especially  since  its  close,  in  this 
country,  in  1865,  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  this  arro- 
gant class  have  been  steadily,  and  rapidly,  and  insolently 
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advanced  ou  all  occasions,  until  the  spirit  of  alarm  and  re- 
sistance is  abroad  among  the  people  in  every  rank  and 
grade  of  life.  The  unusual  and  unprecedented  organiza- 
tions of  the  laboring  masses  into  self-protecting  societies^ 
from  !N"ew  England  to  Oregon,  show  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciaticm  of  the  dangers  which  menace  the  people,  and  a  de- 
termination on  their  part  no  longer  to  submit  to  the  abuses 
of  the  party  in  power.  These  organizations  are  the  oiF- 
spring  of  a  popular  discontent,  which  is  well  founded. 
They  betoken  also  an  earnest,  popular  will  to  reform  and 
purify  the  public  service.  They  signif}^,  too,  that  the  real 
sovereigns  of  this  country  have  awakened  to  their  power 
and  duty,  and  intend  to  maintain  the  blessings  of  free  gov- 
ernment. I  find  nothing  inconsistent  with  my  party  alli- 
ance in  thus  speaking  of  these  labor  organizations.  A  little 
more  than  four  years  ago,  January  28,  1870,  in  discussing 
in  Congress  the  subject  of  our  national  finance,  I  said : 

"  But,  while  this  question  thus  presents  a  common  center, 
which,  with  the  irresistible  force  of  some  vast  controlling 
magnet,  attracts  every  mind  to  its  earnest  contemplation, 
yet  the  points  of  observation  from  which  it  is  approached 
and  considered  are  widely  separated,  and  stand  apart  like 
places  of  fortified  hostility  frowning  upon  each  other. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  who  work  with  their  own 
hands  through  all  the  weary  days  of  the  year,  and  whose 
earnings  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  occupy  one 
position,  and  with  painful  anxiety  pray  for  relief  against 
the  further  operations  of  a  system  of  appalling  injustice 
and  crushing  monopoly.  The  owners  of  idle  capital,  the 
favorites  of  fortune  and  of  special  legislation,  who,  like  the 
lilies,  toil  not,  and  yet  surpass  kings  in  the  splendor  of  their 
habits  and  luxuries,  occupy  the  other  position,  and  invoke- 
the  powers  of  the  government  to  make  no  change ;  to  con- 
tinue forever  the  enchantments  of  their  feast,  for  which 
others  pay.  The  farmer,  who  forces  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  to  yield  its  annual  product  for  the  support  of  men 
and  nations ;  the  mechanic,  who  increases  the  values  of 
things  by  his  skillful  industry ;  the  toilers  of  the  land  and 
of  the  sea,  in  whatever  avocations  the  gifts  and  bounties 
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of  nature  are  extracted  by  human  labor,  discover  in  the 
present  policy  of  the  government  toward  themselves,  their 
classes,  and  their  posterity  after  them,  nothing  save  exac- 
tions, usuries,  and  penalties.  The  man  whose  greatness  of 
brain  and  heart  consists  solely  in  his  superior  ability  to 
wring  money  from  the  hands  of  others,  and  to  amass  suffi- 
cient wealth  to  obscure  his  vision  of  justice  on  earth,  and 
to  darken  his  hopes  of  heaven  hereafter,  beholds  nothing 
in  our  revenue  laws  in  regard  to  his  interests  except  emol- 
uments, richness,  and  careful  exemptions.  Sir,  of  these  two 
opposing  classes,  I  arrange  myself  with  the  most  friendless 
in  this  bod}^,  in  whose  behalf  a  voice  here  speaking  plainly 
the  truth  is  but  seldom  now  heard.  Monopoly  and  privilege 
have  clamored  in  high  imperious  tones  in  these  halls  for 
years.  They  have  secured  a  lodgment  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  humble  and  the  poor.  Their  advocates  on  this  floor 
are  numerous  and  able.  They  listen  with  impatience  to 
contradiction,  and  attempt  to  drown  the  authority  of  reason 
by  the  force  of  worn-out  epithets.  The  capitalist,  for  whom 
American  legislation  is  now  enacted,  is  always  here.  He 
has  the  time  and  means  to  look  after  his  mighty  interests 
at  the  seat  of  government.  He  is  vigilant,  and  his  face 
may  be  seen  in  all  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol.  He  comes 
armed  with  the  powers  of  bonds,  banks,  and  manufactories ; 
and,  wherever  he  treads,  monopoly  lifts  up  its  ugly  crest, 
and  mocks  the  people  with  the  special  favors  it  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  Congress?  Why  comes  not  the  farmer 
here  ?  Why  is  his  honest,  sunburnt  face  unknown  in  the 
precincts  of  national  legislation,  at  the  ear  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  in  the  long  and  busy  aisles  of  the  departments? 
Why  are  his  plain  clothes  never  seen  amid  the  throng 
which  surrounds  and  invades  the  capital?  He  is  a  power, 
above  all  others,  which  upholds  the  entire  political  and 
social  structure.  From  his  hard  hands  flow  those  constant 
rivulets  which  feed  and  swell  the  illimitable  ocean  of  our 
revenues.  Delegations  crowd  the  ofiicial  chambers  of  the 
government  in  behalf  of  every  human  enterprise  (  xcept  that 
which  is  greatest  of  all — the  cause  of  labor.  The  farmer 
and  the  mechanic  toil  at  home  to  meet  the  exactness  of  the 
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tax-gatherer,  while  those  whose  hands  are  vmstained  with 
lahor,  and  whose  lives  are  given  to  sumptuous  ease,  shape 
the  legislation  of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  private 
gain  and  individual  monopolies.  In  the  absence  of  the 
laborer,  I  propose,  to-day,  to  speak  for  his  welfare,  and,  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities,  uphold  his  cause." 

Since  the  above  passage  was  spoken,  time  has  deepened 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  ofthetruths.it  contains, 
and  as  I  then  defined  my  position  on  the  great  questions 
of  capital  and  labor,  so  now  I  will  maintain  it.  I  spoke 
then  as  a  Democrat,  and  I  speak  now  as  one;  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  that  inside  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  by  virtue  of  its  plainly  declared  principles,  honestly 
carried  out,  a  perfect  political  reformation  can  be  fully 
accomplished.  Let  us  examine  the  present  attitude  of 
parties. 

At  this  hour  the  foremost  issue  in  the  American  mind  is 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  When  the  last  session 
of  Congress  convened,  in  December,  1873,  with  the  wrecks 
of  financial  ruin  and  distress  strewing  the  country,  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  bold  enough  to  pub- 
licl}^  breathe  such  a  purpose.  Even  the  President  talked, 
in  his  message,  of  so  regulating  the  volume  of  our  currency 
as  tp  give  relief  to  the  paralyzed  industries  of  the  nation. 
Encouraged  by  his  view,  and  stimulated  by  the  universal 
•demand  of  all  the  active  business  interests  of  the  people, 
the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  took 
steps  in  Congress  to  secure  a  very  moderate  expansion  of 
the  circulating  medium.  This  movement  was  so  in  har- 
mony with  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  that  it  was 
]i ailed  everywhere  as  a  victor}^  for  the  people,  extorted  by 
the  financial  panic  from  the  money  power  which  has  so 
long  controlled  the  Republican  party.  But  the  protracted 
discussion  which  ensued  gave  time  for  the  hard  spirit  of 
greed,  which  had  for  a  moment  been  abashed  by  the  gen- 
eral suffering,  to  creep  out  of  its  iron  vaults  in  the  great 
money  centers,  and  to  gain  the  executive's  chamber,  and 
squat  at  his  ready  and  open  ear.  He  listened  to  a  silent 
but   omnipotent   influence.      So   unexj^.ected   a   veto    was 
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hardly  ever  before  delivered  in  American  liistorj.  The 
most  faithful  friends  General  Grant  ever  had,  and  who  had 
worked  for  this  bill  in  the  belief  that  they  were  carrying" 
out  his  view,  received  the  first  intimation  to  the  contrary 
when  the  veto  message  was  read  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate.  No  wonder  that  senators  sat  pale  and  appalled 
under  its  reading,  and  went  home  sick  when  it  was  fin- 
ished. The  administration  had  in  a  moment,  and  without 
warning,  shifted  its  ground,  and  placed  its  policy  in  open 
'defiance  to  the  well-known  wishes  of  four-fifths  of  the 
laboring  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  too,  on  the 
most  sensitive  subject  in  American  politics.  It  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  a  speedy  return  to  specie  payments,  and 
consequently  in  favor  of  an  immense  contraction  of  the 
amount  of  m.oney  now  in  circulation.  The  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  yielded  to  this  faithless  act  of  the 
administration,  and  stands  now,  however  reluctantly,  pre- 
cisely where  the  President  placed  it  by  his  veto.  The  or- 
gans of  the  bondholders'  unlawful  robbery,  the  agents  of 
monopoly,  have  been  singing  a  jubilee  in  his  praise  ever 
since.  This  is  just.  He  is  entitled  to  the  approval  and 
support  of  all  who  think  the  people  ought  to  pay  more 
than  they  owe,  who  demand  a  return  to  specie  payments 
before  our  national  debt  is  paid  according  to  the  laws  under 
which  it  was  created.  Let  principles  prevail,  and  let  men 
follow  where  their  principles  lead.  The  Republican  party 
now  stands  forth  the  acknowledged  champion  of  a  dimin- 
ished currency  in  order  to  return  to  a  system  of  specie  pay- 
ments. Let  those  who  believe  in  such  a  plan  of  finance 
prove  their  sincerity  by  joining  that  party,  while  more 
than  half  a  million  Republican  laborers  will  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket,  if  we  convince  them  that  they  are  not 
to  be  betrayed  by  us  as  they  have  been  by  their  own 
leaders. 

It  is   diflicult  to  consider  with  patience  much  of  the 
-senseless  clamor  we  now  hear  on  the  subject  of  specie  pay- 
ments.    Its  advocates  scarcely  ever  condescend  to  point  out 
.any  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  done.     They  are  not  so 
much  to  blame  for  this,  however,  if  a  few  facts  are  taken 
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into  coiiskleratioii.  This  government  is  possessed  of  not 
more  than  one  liundred  and  fifty  millions  of  gold,  with  no 
prospect  of  greatly  increasing  that  amount  at  any  early  day. 
Onr  paper  circulation  of  greenbacks  and  bank-notes 
amounts  to  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  millions.  A 
school-boy,  at  his  first  lesson  in  arithmetic,  will  show  these 
specie  payment  financiers  that  the  amount  of  gold  we  have 
to  resume  with,  will  go  nearly  five  times  into  our  volume 
of  currency,  and  that  we  could  pay  just  twenty-one  cents 
on  the  dollar,  if  resumption  should  be  declared.  These  are 
the  hard  facts  as  they  exist,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  man 
wdio,  in  the  face  of  them,  would  talk  about  speedy  specie 
payments,  was  unfit  to  have  the  care  of  himself,  much  less- 
the  care  of  his  country. 

But  now  and  then  an  organ  of  oppression  more  bold 
than  others,  proclaims  precisely  what  resumption  means- 
and  how  it  is  to  be  reached.  The  Chicago  Tim.es  says : 
''  Destroy  and  burn  the  money  now"  in  circulation  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  until  there  is  no  more  of  it  than  there- 
is  gold  to  redeem  it  w^ith."  This  is  a  plain  and  easily  under- 
stood proposition,  and  the  only  one  on  that  side  of  the 
question  which  fairly  meets  the  issue.  But  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  can  not  conceive  the  universal,  appalling,  and 
destructive  consequences  of  such  an  atrocious  policy.  Re- 
duce the  amount  of  currency  in  this  country  to  a  gold 
basis,  and  there  would  ensue  such  scenes  of  ruin,  want, 
and  wretchedness  as  would  cause  the  civilized  world  to 
stand  aghast  vv^ith  horror.  The  devastations  of  a  victori- 
ous invading  army  w^ould  be  more  easily  borne  by  the  peo- 
ple than  the  destruction  of  values,  the  downfall  of  busi- 
ness, the  loss  of  employment,  wdaich  would  follow^  such  a 
course.  With  a  circulating  medium  only  equal  in  amount 
to  the  gold  on  hand  for  its  redemption,  one-half  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  have  to  abandon  their  property 
to  the  government  for  non-payment  of  taxes.  Pork  would 
not  bring  a  dollar  a  hundred  ;  wheat,  thirty  cents  a  bushel  ; 
corn,  ten  cents  ;  nor  a  first-class  horse,  fifty  dollars.  But. 
when  we  reach  this  point,  the  advocate  of  contraction  and 
specie  payments  denies  that  it  is  intended  to  contract  that 
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much.  If  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  contractionists  to 
reduce  tlie  circulation  until  it  is  within  the  reach  of  gold, 
dollar  for  dollar,  then  they  at  once  admit  that  specie  pay- 
ment is  not  a  reality,  that  it  is  a  mere  form  of  words  to 
create  a  delusive  confidence;  that  it  is  meant  to  deceive 
the  people  into  the  belief  that  there  is  a  gold  dollar  wait- 
ing to  redeem  every  paper  dollar  in  their  possession,  w^hen 
such  is  not  the  fact ;  that  the  wdiole  theory  is  a  deception, 
an  imposition,  a  sham,  a  cheat,  and  a  lie,  and  that  the  act- 
ual payment  in  s^^ecie  of  a  paper  circulation  never  did  and 
never  will  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  globe. 
I  would  be  glad  for  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
found  recently  that  it  is  "  statesmanlike  "  to  utter  incom- 
prehensible sentences  on  the  subject  of  specie  payments,, 
to  explain  w^hether  they  mean  the  actual  thing,  or  whether 
it  is  an  ideal  resumption  they  are  discussing.  Meeting 
them,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  mere  theory,  a 
sort  of  permissible  falsehood,  intended  to  content  the  peo- 
ple by  fraud,  and  still  their  miserable  and  rotten  policy 
w^ould  bring  to  the  country  Avholesale  bankruptcy,  and  to 
the  laboring  masses  endless  misery,  if  avc  admit  that 
three  dollars  in  paper  may  circulate  for  every  one  dollar 
of  gold  the  government  owns,  and  label  that  policy  with 
the  spurious  and  counterfeit  brand  of  "  specie  payment;" 
yet  to  do  this,  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  our 
present  money  w^ould  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion and  destroyed,  thus  leaving  but  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  on  which  to  do  the  vast  and  increasing:  business 
of  this  expansive  and  growing  country.  'No  better  show- 
ing can  be  made  than  this  on  the  side  of  contraction  and 
resumption ;  and  in  view  of  it,  will  any  man  in  Indiana, 
wdtli  sufficient  capacity  to  know  the  price  of  his  own  labor 
and  produce,  indorse  such  a  scheme  and  embrace  its  con- 
sequences ?  I  need  not  stop  to  portray  the  results  that 
w^ould  attend  a  contraction  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
millions — the  very  least  that  can  take  place  before  even  a 
pretended  resumption  can  follow.  A  financial  crash  would 
fill  the  whole  land,  beside  which,  the  panic  of  last  fall 
"would  be  too  insignificant  for  mention.     In  order  to  fore- 
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see  the  calamities  of  contraction  in  the  future,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  look  back  briefly  on  the  past. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
issued  August,  1865,  the  volume  of  our  circulation  at  that 
time,  including  the  five  per  cent,  legal-tender  notes   and 
certificates  of  indebtedness  which  were  used  in  the  larger 
transactions  of  trade  and  financial  exchange,  amounted  to 
$1,152,914,892.67,  upward  of  four  hundred  millions   more 
than  we  have  now.     What  was  the  efifect  of  this  larsre 
amount    of    paper    circulation    on    the    business    of    the 
country  ?     It  will  be  found  by  reference  to  Hunfs  31aga- 
zine  and    Year-hook^  for  1870,  a  standard   authoritj^,   that 
during  the  years  of  1863,  1864,  and  1865 — the  years  of  the 
greatest  expansion — the  aggregate  liabilities  of  all  the  com- 
m.ercial  failures  in  the  United   States  amounted  only  to 
the    sum   of    $34,103,000.     It    was    then,    however,  that 
Hugh    McCullough,    Secretary   of    the    Treasury,   began 
his    favorite    policy   of    contraction — of     destroying    the 
■circulation  in  the  hands   of    the   people   for    the   benefit 
of    the    moneyed    corporations    and    monopolists.       The 
same  authority   I   have  just  cited,    shows    the   fruits   of 
his  policy.     The  a^^gregate  liabilities  for  the  commercial 
failures    of  1866    amount  to   $47,333,000,  being   thirteen 
million  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  more  in 
one  year  under  contraction,  than  in  the  three  years  previous. 
Take  the  next  three  years,  however,  while  the  work  of 
contraction  was  going  on,  and  the  result  is  still  more  as- 
tounding.    During  the  years  of  1867,  1868,  and  1869,  the 
liabilities  for  commercial  failures  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  $208,739,000 !     But  does  some  one  ask  the  amount 
of  contraction  during  that  period?     I  will  answer.     Mr. 
McCullough,  in  his  report  of  July,  1868,  shows,  as  a  thing 
to  boast  of,  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  circulation,  since 
August,  1865,  the   vast  sum  of  $372,354,779.27.     But  a 
fraction  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty -five  millions  a 
year  of  contraction !     No  wonder  that  the  withering  and 
deadly  influence  of  such  a  policy  continued  to  blight  the 
business  prosperity  of  the  country.     The  years  of  1870, 
1871,  and  1872  exhibit  the  sum  of  $286,005,000  of  liabili- 
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ties  growing  out  of  the  commercial  failures  of  those  three 
years.  And  as  a  cuhnination,  for  the  present,  at  least,  of 
this  most  disastrous  financial  idea,  we  find  that  during  the 
one  year  of  1873,  the  liabilities  arising  from  similar  fail- 
ures in  business  reach  the  fearful  sum  of  $228,499,000. 
These  are  not  the  figures  of  prosperity  and  financial  suc- 
cess. They  are,  rather,  the  figures  of  destruction  to  trade 
and  labor.  They  tell  of  stagnation  and  derangement  in 
every  branch  of  business,  and  of  the  loss  of  employment 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers.  They  tell  of  pov- 
erty, want,  and  misery.  They  tell  of  the  sufierings  of 
women  and  children  whose  piteous  sorrows  make  no  noise- 
in  the  great  world  and  pass  away  unheralded.  Yet  full  in 
the  face  of  these  figures  and  of  the  facts  which  they  prove, 
Mr.  McCullough  returns  to  Indiana  from  his  London  bank- 
ing-house and  urges  a  continued  contraction  of  fifty  million 
a  year  for  the  future,  until  the  amount  of  paper  left  in  cir- 
culation shall  reach  a  gold  basis.  His  manner  of  speaking 
of  those  who  differ  from'  him  is  also  very  contemptuous. 
He  alludes  to  the  Indiana  Democratic  platform  of  July  last 
as  being  made  to  be  disregarded  and  "spit  upon."  The 
voters  of  Indiana  and  of  the  whole  country  will  be  slow  to 
believe  that  it  becomes  a  man,  whose  career  as  secretary 
of  the  American  treasury  was  fraught  with  commercial 
ruin,  and  whose  position  now  as  an  English  banker,  with 
Jay  Cooke  as  his  American  partner,  is  compromised  by  the- 
financial  panic  of  the  past  year  and  the  wide-spread  suff'er- 
ings  of  his  countrymen,  to  open  his  mouth  at  this  time 
with  sneering  advice  on  the  duties  of  the  hoar.  Nor  will 
they  listen  with  much  patience  to  the  invocations  of  a  fed- 
eralist, a  capitalist,  a  banker,  and  a  foreign  money-changer 
as  addressed  to  the  shade  of  Jefferson,  who,  in  express 
words,  declared  in  favor  of  making  treasury  notes  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  public  loans  the  same  as  specie ;  of 
Jackson,  whose  whole  life  was  a  warfare  against  the  privi- 
leges of  monopoly;  of  Benton,  whose  assaults  upon  the 
system  of  banking  made  him  the  horror  of  bankers  ;  and. 
of  8ilas  Wright,  the  determined  enemy  of  every  federal, 
tendency  of  the  government. 
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.  In  coDDectioii  with  the  questions  of  specie  payment,  and 
consequent  contraction,  the  recent  State  platform  unani- 
miouslj  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party  of  Indiana  as- 
sembled in  convention,  always  meets  with  the  deep  resent- 
ment and  fierce  hostility  of  those  who  feel  that  they  have 
almost  within  their  grasp  the  fruits  of  dishonest  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  the  finances.  The  angry  and  terrified 
cry  of  detected  and  interrupted  plunderers  has  rung  out 
against  the  principles  of  that  platform  ever  since  its  adop- 
tion. A  den  of  robbers  suddenly  summoned  by  the  officers 
of  the  law  to  answer  for  their  ill-gotten  booty,  could  hardly 
utter  louder  exclamations  of  mingled  menace  and  alarm, 
than  have  been  heard  from  the  adherents  of  the  money- 
power  against  the  Indiana  Democracy.  The  bondholding 
drones  in  the  hive,  who  eat  and  wax  fat  on  the  honey  gath- 
ered by  the  laborers,  put  up  a  most  indignant  lamentation. 
I  confess  that  these  sounds  are  sweet  music  to  me.  When- 
ever the  comfortable  quarters  of  monopoly,  idle  wealth, 
and  untaxed  luxury  are  beaten  up  and  disturbed,  and  their 
pampered  inmates  protest  against  such  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, I  then  know  that  something  has  been  said  or  done  in 
the  right  direction  and  on  the  side  of  the  people.  Abuse 
from  such  sources  I  welcome  as  conclusive  proof  that  I 
am  doing  right.  Their  praise  is  a  deadly  contamination  to 
any  man  who  receives  it.  The  public  men  who  at  this  time 
go  before  the  laboring  masses,  bearing  the  indorsement  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  l!^ew  York  World,  Indianapolis  Sentinel^ 
and  other  organs  of  bondholding  robbery,  will  be  received 
wnth  open  distrust,  and  will  be  punished  because  of  the  bad 
principles  of  their  indorsers. 

The  principal  point  of  attack  made  against  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  this  State,  is  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
that  portion  of  our  national  debt  which  is  comprised  in  the 
five-twenty  bonds.  A  few  wrecks  ago  I  discussed  that 
proposition,  and  showed,  by  the  laws  themselves,  and  by 
the  construction  given  them  by  those  wdio  drafted  them, 
that  these  bonds  were  created  and  sold  under  the  distinct 
and  specific  legal  obligation  that  they  were  to  be  paid  ofi"  in 
legal-tender  notes.     Indeed,  this  great  historical  fact  was 
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never  publicly  called  in  question  or  disputed  until  after 
the  election  of  Grant,  in  1868.  lie  carried  Indiana  on  the 
distinct  platform  that  the  five-twenty  bonds  were  payable 
in  greenbacks.  Morton  canvassed  the  whole  State,  telling 
the  people,  in  the  words  of  the  Eepublican  platform  of  that 
year,  that 

"  The  public  debt,  made  necessary  by  the  rebellion, 
should  be  honestly  paid,  and  all  the  bonds  issued  therefor 
should  be  paid  in  legal  tenders,  commonly  called  green- 
backs, except  where,  by  their  express  terms,  they  provide 
otherwise,  and  paid  in  such  quantities  as  will  make  the 
circulation  commensurate  with  the  commercial  wants  of  the 
country." 

Grant,  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers at  that  time,  stood  on  this  doctrine,  and  said  it  was 
the  law.  In  Ohio,  the  same  position  was  assumed  and  main- 
tained by  the  Republican  party  in  the  presidential  canvass. 
It  spoke  as  follows  : 

''  That  the  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  the  faithful 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  according  to  law,  and  we  hereby 
express  our  conviction  that,  according  to  the  laws  under 
which  the  live-twenty  bonds  were  issued,  said  bonds  should 
be  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  countrj^,  which  may  be  legal 
tenders,  when  the  government  shall  be  prepared  to  redeem 
such  bonds." 

Senator  Sherman  solemnly  assured  the  people  of  Ohio, 
and  of  the  United  States,  that  such  was  the  law.  I^Tot  con- 
tent with  this  platform  definition  of  the  law,  however,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  is  very  carefully  explicit  on  this 
subject.     He  said  : 

''  ^ly  construction  of  the  law  is  the  result  of  careful  ex- 
amination, and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  an  impartial  court 
would  confirm  it,  if  the  case  could  be  tried  before  a  court." 

This  construction  of  the  law  so  carefully  arrived  at,  he 
stated  as  follows  : 

"  I  think  the  bondholder  violates  his  promise  when  he 
refuses  to  take  the  same  kind  of  money  he  paid  for  the 
bonds." 

Again,  in  this  letter,  he  defines  who,  under  his  deliberate 
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construction  of  the  law,  are  the  repudiators,  and  likewise- 
who  are  the  extortioners.  He  wrote  the  following  plain 
truths  : 

''  If  the  bondholder  can  legally  demand  only  the  kind 
of  money  he  paid,  then  he  is  a  repudiator  and  extortioner 
to  demand  money  more  valued  than  he  gave." 

I  challenge  the  reproduction  of  a  single  Eepublican  State 
]Dlatform  in  the  United  States,  or  the  utterance  of  a  single 
prominent  E.epublican  leader,  prior  to  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  in  1868,  declaring  that  the  five-twenty  bonds 
were  payable  in  gold.  It  was  during  the  canvass  of  1868, 
that  Thaddeus  Stevens  repelled,  with  such  vehement 
indignation,  the  intimation  made  by  Mr.  Ross,  a  Demo- 
cratic member  from  Illinois,  that  the  Republican  party  were 
in  favor  of  such  mode  of  payment.  He  declared  that  such  a 
construction  of  the  law  would  be  a  fraud,  a  swindle,  and  a 
robbery  of  the  tax-payers.  This  was  heard  by  Congress 
and  the  country,  yet  no  man  opened  his  mouth  to  contra- 
dict him.  Everybody  accepted  his  statement,  as  they  did 
John  Sherman's,  as  a  correct  construction  of  the  law.  But 
now  what  do  we  see  and  hear  on  all  sides  ?  Senator  Sher- 
man, in  speaking  of  the  financial  principles  of  the  Indiana 
Democratic  platform  on  the  2d  of  this  month,  at  Columbus, 
said  : 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  commit  a  crime,  by  the  announce- 
ment of  an  atrocious  political  dogma,  this  would  be  a 
crime." 

That  which  he  characterizes  as  an  atrocious  political 
dogma  now,  in  a  Democratic  platform,  is  precisely  what 
he  contended  for  in  the  Ohio  platform  of  six  years  ago, 
and  precisely  what  he  said  was  the  law  in  his  letter  of 
March  20,  1868,  from  which  I  have  quoted.  He  then  be- 
lieved, as  the  result  of  careful  examination,  that  an  im- 
partial court  would  confirm  this  "  atrocious  political  dogma." 
Then,  he  solemnly  declared  that  if  the  holder  of  the  five- 
twenty  bond  demanded  any  other  kind  of  money  than  that 
which  he  gave  for  it,  he  was  a  repudiator  and  an  extor- 
tioner. iN'ow,  he  denounces  the  Democracy  of  Indiana  as 
having  almost  committed  a  crime  in  asserting  the  same 
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principle  in  much  less  violent  language.  I  would  say  that  if 
it  were  a  crime  in  law,  as  it  is  in  morals,  for  an  official  serv- 
ant of  the  people  to  repudiate  his  promises  and  belie  his 
convictions,  to  betray  his  constituents  in  the  interest  of 
repudiators  and  extortioners,  then  Senator  Sherman  would 
rank  ^vith  the  most  prominent  criminals  of  American 
history. 

The  unblushing  effrontery  with  which  these  assailants 
of  the  Indiana  platform  ignore  or  misstate  the  best  known 
facts  of  our  legislative  history,  is  also  something  amazing. 
Mr.  McCullouch,  in  his  attack,  says  : 

"  By  every  member  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  who 
participated  in  the  debate,  w^hen  the  issue  of  the  bonds 
was  under  consideration,  and  who  in  terms  alluded  to  them,, 
they  w^ere  spoken  of  as  gold  bonds." 

This  statement  is  so  notoriously  untrue,  and  so  easily  ex- 
posed, that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  was  made  by  a 
man  having  any  regard  at  all  for  his  reputation.  On  page 
4178  of  the  Congressional  Globe,  for  the  second  session  of 
the  Fortieth  Congress,  will  be  found  the  declaration  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  that,  at  the  time  the  five-twenty  bonds 
were  authorized,  he  had  a  dozen  times  explained,  as  chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means,  that  they  were  not  gold  bonds, 
but  were  payable  in  legal-tender  notes. 

He  also  speaks,  on  the  same  page,  of  our  folly,  as  he 
styles  it,  in  granting  coin  payment  of  interest  even  on  these 
bonds.  An  examination,  also,  of  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  shows  that  the  whole  contest  was  over 
the  question  of  the  manner  of  paying  the  interest,  and  not 
the  principal.  The  act  of  February  26,  1862,  first  passed 
the  House  without  any  provision  that  the  interest  on  the 
five-twenty  bonds  should  be  paid  in  coin.  It  went  to  the 
Senate,  and  w^as  there  amended  so  as  to  call  for  interest  in 
coin.  With  this  amendment  it  returned  to  the  House,  and 
there  met  with  violent  opposition  because  of  such  amend- 
ment. On  page  821  of  part  1  of  the  Congressional  Globe, 
for  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  will 
be  found  the  speech  of  Mr.  Spaulding,  of  'New  York,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  earnestly 
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denouncing  the  payment  of  interest,  much  less  the  princi- 
pal, in  any  other  or  better  money  than  the  soldiers  were 
compelled  to  receive.     Among  other  things,  he  said  : 

"I  am  opposed  to  all  these  amendments  of  the  Senate 
which  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  holders  of  bonds  and 
notes  by  compelling  the  government  to  go  into  the  streets 
every  six  months,  to  sell  bonds  at  the  market  price,  to  pur- 
chase gold  and  silver,  in  order  to  "pay  the  interest  in  coin 
to  the  capitalists  who  now  hold  United  States  stocks  and 
treasury  notes  heretofore  issued,  or  that  may  hold  bonds 
and  notes  hereafter  to  be  issued;  while  all  other  persons 
in  the  United  States,  including  the  army  and  navy,  and  all 
who  supply  them  food  and  clothing,  are  compelled  to  re- 
ceive legal-tender  treasury  notes  in  payment  of  demands 
■due  them  from  the  government." 

On  page  900  of  the  same  volume  of  the  Globe,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens also  bitterly  denounced  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
viding for  coin  payment  of  interest.  He  demonstrates  the 
injustice  of  paying  the  interest  in  gold  in  the  following 
language : 

"  Xow,  in  less  than  a  j^ear,  taking  the  public  debt  at 
w^hat  my  colleague  makes  it — I  make  it  more — $1,200,000,- 
000,  what  will  the  interest  be  upon  it  at  seven  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent.,  for  it  will  all  center  in  that  rate  of  inter- 
-est?  It  will  be  $87,000,000,  and  one-half  of  this  interest, 
$48,500,000,  must  be  raised  every  six  months,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  raised  in  coin,  which 
nobody  holds  but  the  large  capitalists.  Does  anybody  sup- 
pose that  they  are  going  to  give  that  coin  for  such  notes 
as  we  are  now  about  to  issue,  at  par?  They  will  sell  the 
gold  for  what  their  consciences  will  allow,  and  they  will 
compel  the  government  to  give  anything  they  choose,  unless 
Ihe  government  consents  to  become  dishonored.  The  first 
purchase  of  gold  by  the  government  will  -Q.X  the  value  of 
these  notes  which  we  issue  and  declare  to  be  a  legal  tender. 
The  sale  will  -Q.X  their  value  at  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-five 
per  cent,  discount,  and  then,  every  poor  man  when  he  buys 
his  beef,  his  pork,  and  his  supplies,  must  submit  to  this 
£fteen  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  discount,  because  you  have 
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said  that  shall  be  the  value  of  the  very  notes  which  you 
have  made  a  legal  tender  to  him,  but  not  a  legal  tender  to 
those  who  fix  the  value  of  these  very  notes." 

It  was  thus  that  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Kepublican  leader  of 
the  House,  contended  that  the  treasury  notes  now  known 
as  greenbacks  should  be  legal  tender  for  interest  on  the 
bonds  as  well  as  for  the  principal.  In  the  whole  debate  no 
one  claimed  or  intimated  the  paj^ment  of  the  principal  in 
gold;  but  after  a  severe  contest  of  several  days,  the  Senate 
amendment  providing  for  the  coin  payment  of  interest  was 
retained,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  law.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  McCulloch  says  that  these  bonds  were  spoken  of  as 
gold  bonds,  by  every  member  of  the  House  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  participated  in  the  debate,  and  who,  in  terms,  al- 
luded to  them,  he  manifests  either  a  purpose  to  deceive  or 
an  ignorance  on  the  subject  so  dense  as  to  be  equally  un- 
pardonable. 

When  beaten,  however,  on  every  proposition  of  law,  and 
on  every  point  of  history  relating  to  the  law  on  which  the 
five-twenty  bonds  were  issued  and  sold,  the  advocates  of  the 
mioney  power,  the  apologists  for  plunder,  always  fall  back  on 
that  gigantic  fraud  known  as  the  act  of  March  18,  1869. 
Fourteen  days  after  the  inauguration  of  General  Grant  the 
w^ell- defined,  plainly  written,  carefully  constructed,  and  uni- 
versally admitted  law  of  the  contract  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bondhol ding  pub- 
lic creditors  on  the  other,  was  sought  to  be  set  aside,  and 
unother  contract  enacted  into  its  place,  whereby  the  unlaw- 
ful gain  of  the  bondholders,  and  the  consequent  plunder  of 
the  tax-payers,  would  amount  to  at  least  £.ve  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Such  a  piece  of  legislative  villainy 
as  this  has  no  equal  in  history.  People  have  been  robbed 
to  the  same  extent,  and  greater,  by  war,  but  never  be- 
fore under  the  quiet  forms  of  pretended  legislation.  If  the 
American  people  will  patiently  submit  to  this  stupendous 
outrage,  and  continue  those  in  power  who  inflicted  it,  then 
they  will  deserve  all  that  can  ever  befall  them  hereafter. 
This  act  of  March,  1869,  is  not  law.  It  has  no  legal  bind- 
ing force  w^hatever.     The  people  had  a  vested  right,  under 
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existing  laws,  to  pay  tliese  bonds  in  Icgal-tencler  notes,  the- 
lawful  money  of  the  country,  and  no  subsequent  legisla- 
tion could  divest  them  of  that  right.  Such  is  the  rule  of 
law  decided  by  every  court  in  Christendom.  Every  lawyer 
in  the  world  knows  it  to  be  the  law,  and  the  plain  man 
with  common  sense,  though  unlearned  in  the  law,  knows 
it  equally  as  well.  Senator  Morton,  on  page  55  of  the- 
Congressional  Globe  for  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-first 
Congress,  in  speaking  of  the  bearing  of  this  act  of  March,, 
1869,  on  the  various  laws  under  which  the  five-twenty 
bonds  w^ere  issued,  says  : 

"•  It  gives  to  those  laws  a  construction  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in,  and  that  I  have  shown  is  contradicted  by  at  least 
four  acts  of  Congress." 

Knowing  this  to  be  true,  as  I  do,  I  denounce  this  attempt 
to  contradict  "  at  least  four  acts  of  Congress,"  by  virtue' 
of  which  vast  pecuniary  interests  had  become  fixed,  as  null 
and  void.  It  is  not  now,  never  was,  and  never  will  be 
bindino:  in  a  court  of  morals  or  a  court  of  law.  The  act 
of  a  miserable  felon,  who  changes  a  promissory  note  from 
an  obligation  to  pay  in  currency  to  one  to  pay  in  gold,  and 
for  which  he  goes  to  the  penitentiary,  is  entitled  to  exactly 
the  same  respect  as  the  act  of  March  18, 1869.  The  one  is 
a  forgery,  and  so  is  the  other.  The  one  obtains  a  few  dol- 
lars by  fraud ;  the  other  obtains  many  hundreds  of  millions. 
The  one  is  an  individual  crime ;  the  other  is  a  piece  of  leg- 
islative villainy  so  vast  as  to  comprise  innumerable  crimes. 
The  injury  of  the  one  is  brief  and  limited ;  the  disasters 
inflicted  by  the  other  are  endless  and  universal. 

If  there  are  those  who  are  willing  to  go  before  the  people, 
telling  them  that  the  act  of  March  18,  1869,  is  ''a  fact  ac- 
complished," and  that  they  must  now  acquiesce  in  and  sup- 
port it,  with  no  effort  to  get  rid  of  it,  I  am  not  of  that 
number.  Others  may,  if  they  .choose,  advise  the  daily  la- 
boring millions  that,  without  law,  and  against  law,  and  in 
repudiation  of  law,  they  are  to  toil  on,  they  and  their 
children  after  them,  to  pay  five  hundred  millions  and  more 
of  money  to  the  usurers  and  money-changers,  not  one  dol- 
lar of  which  they  owe  ;  but  may  the  gift  of  speech  forsake 
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Tiie,  and  1113^  tongue  be  forever  still,  before  I  join  in  sncli 
advice.  There  are  some  crimes  against  the  people  too 
monstrous  for  acquiescence  or  compromise,  and  this  is  one. 
The  people  are  the  masters  in  this  country  yet.  There  is 
no  wrong  for  which  the  remedy  is  not  in  their  own  hands. 
The  traveler  may  be  overpowered  by  highwaymen,  but  if 
he  is  the  stronger,  or  has  help  at  hand,  he  does  not  volun- 
tarily submit.  I  call  upon  the  people  to  assert  their  strength 
on  this  subject,  and  never  cease  their  efforts  until  they  are 
released  from  the  shackles  which  perfidious  legislation  has 
placed  upon  their  labor. 

But  it  is  urged  that  since  the  act  of  March,  1869,  many 
of  these  bonds  have  changed  owners ;  that,  relying  on  its 
provisions,  the  capitalists  of  this  and  other  countries  bought 
them  at  an  advanced  price  from  the  capitalists  who  took 
them  in  the  first  instance.  Admitting  that  this  is  true, 
there  is  still  a  short  and  conclusive  answer.  When  the 
humblest  citizen  in  the  Eepublic  makes  a  contract  in  ig- 
norance of  the  law  on  that  subject,  he  is  held  in  court  to 
liave  known  the  law,  and  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  his 
contract.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
unlettered  criminal  ever  placed  at  the  bar  of  justice. 
Though  he  never  read  a  line  in  his  life,  yet  he  is  held  to 
know  all  the  statutes,  the  offenses  which  they  prohibit,  and 
the  penalties  they  impose.  The  money  dealers,  however, 
who  buy  and  sell  bonds,  are  men  of  the  highest  intelligence 
in  their  calling,  keen-sighted,  careful,  shrewd,  and  watch- 
ful. The  laws  of  Congress,  commencing  with  the  act  of 
February  26,  1862,  on  the  subject  of  finances,  have  never 
been  out  of  their  sight  or  mind  a  moment.  They  knew 
them  all  by  heart.  They  knew  what  bonds  were  payable 
in  paper  and  what  in  gold.  They  knew  that  the  five- 
twenty  bonds  had  been  sold  in  the  beginning  as  paper 
bonds,  at  a  heavy  discount,  and  they  knew  that  no  subse- 
quent act  of  Congress  could  make  them  legally  payable  in 
gold. 

If,  under  these  circumstances,  they  trafiicked  in  these 
bonds  on  the  strength  of  the  act  of  March,  1869,  they  did 
so  with  the  record  before  them,  knowing  this  act  to  be  a 
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brokers'  operation,  and  a  bull  movement,  to  affect  their 
price  in  the  market,  as  was  announced  by  an  eminent  sen- 
ator at  the  time.  Under  such  circumstances,  should  the- 
people  have  such  sympathy  for  these  operators  as  to  make 
them  willing  to  submit  to  shameless  robber}^,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  their  enormous  gains?  They  speculated  with, 
their  eyes  open,  and  at  their  own  peril,  and  even  if  now 
they  should  lose  some  of  their  winnings,  I  would  see  nO' 
hardships  in  it,  compared  to  the  hardships  of  the  people.. 
They  not  only  had  notice  of  record,  but  also  actual  notice- 
given  by  the  greatest  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  that 
this  act  now  relied  on  was  a  fraud,  and  passed  for  a  fraud- 
ulent purpose.  And  let  me  warn  them  that  if  they  insist 
on  reaping  the  benefits  of  such  an  infamous  enactment,  the- 
day  may  come  when  the  people  will  think  that  the  princi- 
ple by  which  a  debt  may  be  increased  by  legislation  may 
be  as  well  put  in  practice  to  diminish  it.  If  a  contract 
may  be  changed  in  order  to  plunder  them,  it  may  likewise- 
be  changed  in  order  to  reheve  them. 

But  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  defenders  of  this  in- 
iquity that  the  act  of  March,  1869,  was  the  act  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  hence  that  it  is  binding  upon  them,, 
and  irrepealable.  If  this  doctrine  was  correct,  there  would 
be  no  escape  from  the  most  fraudulent  legislation  on  any 
subject.  And  let  me  here  ask,  why  this  principle  was  not 
advanced  wdien  this  very  act  of  March,  1869,  was  brought 
forward  to  contradict,  as  Senator  Morton  said,  four  prior 
acts  of  Congress  on  the  same  subject?  What  greater  power 
had  it  to  repeal  these  four  prior  acts,  by  which  the  rights. 
of  the  people  had  been  secured,  than  an  act  of  Congress. 
hereafter  would  have  to  repeal  it?  Why  is  one  act  of  Con- 
gress so  much  more  sacred  and  irrepealable  than  all  others 
in  regard  to  the  same  matter?  Only  because  under  this 
one  act  of  March,  1869,  a  stupendous  national  robbery  has- 
taken  place,  and  the  plunderers  are  fighting  under  its  pro- 
visions to  retain  their  spoils. 

It  has  been  suddenly  discovered,  however,  that  whatever 
the  law  may  have  been,  or  now  is,  yet  the  greenback  cur- 
rency is  totally  unfit  to  pay  such  debts  of  dignity  as  the: 
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bonds.  For  two  months  past,  we  have  read  every  day  tliat 
the  treasury  notes  now  in  circulation,  called  greenbacks, 
were  really  nothing  but  valueless  "shinplasters ;"  an  irre- 
deemable "rag  circulation;"  not  money  at  all;  entitled  to 
no  respect  whatever,  because  they  did  not  represent  their 
face  in  gold  coin,  hid  away  in  some  bank-vault.  There  is 
a  loud  cry  for  their  destruction,  as  if  they  were  noxious  in 
the  sight  of  the  fastidious  money  kings.  Those  who  de- 
fend them,  and  want  the  people  to  have  more,  are  called 
"shinplaster  swindlers"  by  the  organs  of  dishonest  gain. 
But  while  the  character  of  the  people's  favorite  currency  is 
thus  traduced  by  the  hired  harpies  of  Wall  street,  let  me 
enumerate  a  few  of  its  virtues : 

1.  It  is  worth  in  the  very  house  of  its  enemies,  in  the 
gamblers'  gold-room  in  'New  York,  ninety-one  cents  on 
the  dollar,  in  spite  of  every  eflbrt  to  depreciate  it,  and  it 
rose  under  the  pressure  of  the  panic.  This  is  miscalled  its 
value  on  a  gold  basis.  If  its  value  did  depend  on  an  actual 
gold  basis,  it  would  be  worth  but  twenty-one  cents  on  the 
dollar,  as  I  have  show^i.  It  has,  therefore,  to-day  a  value 
of  seventy-one  cents  above  an  actual  gold  value.  "Will 
some  disciple  of  a  specie  basis  explain  how  this  comes  ? 
He  can  not,  but  I  can.  It  comes  in  now^ise  front  the  belief 
or  desire  of  the  people  that  this  currency  will  be  redeemed 
dollar  for  dollar  in  gold,  but  it  arises  solely  from  their  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  the  government 
which  issued  it.  We  have,  therefore,  a  currency  worth 
only  nine  per  cent,  less  than  gold  among  the  sharks  them- 
selves, while  it  has  only  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  gold  to 
lean  on.  The  truth  is,  it  does  not  lean  on  it  at  all.  It  ex- 
ists independent  of  it,  and  would  be  just  as  valuable  a 
circulating  medium  if  there  was  not  a  dollar  of  gold  locked 
up  at  Washington. 

We  hear  much  lamentation  that  the  balance  of  trade 
with  foreign  nations  is  against  us,  and  that  this  country  is 
consequently  deprived  of  its  gold.  If  the  balance  of  trade 
is  against  us,  it  signifies  that  w^e  are  importing  into  the 
United  States  more  in  value  than  we  are  exporting ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  we  are  bringing  more  wealth  into  the 
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country  than  we  are  sending  out  of  it.  And  even  if  gold 
and  silver  are  exported  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  would 
seem  that  they  could  be  put  to  no  better  use.  If  this  is 
thought  to  be  a  heresy  by  the  specie-payment  financiers  of 
the  present  day,  I  can  only  rely  for  my  support  on  the 
principles  of  a  work  which  has  been  a  standard  authority 
for  a  century  past.  The  greatest  political  economist  and 
:fi.nancier  the  world  has  produced  was  Adam  Smith,  the 
author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations."     In  it  he  says  : 

"  The  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  may  be  con- 
stantly in  favor  of  a  nation,  though  what  is  called  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  be  generally  against  it.  A  nation  may  im- 
port to  a  greater  value  than  it  exports  for  half  a  century 
together;  the  gold  and  silver  which  come  into  it  during  all 
this  time,  may  be  all  immediately  sent  out  of  it;  its  circu- 
lating coin  may  gradually  decay,  different  sorts  of  paper 
money  being  substituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the  debts 
too,  which  it  contracts  in  the  principal  nations  with  whom 
it  deals,  may  be  gradually  increasing;  and  yet  its  real 
wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
its  lands  and  labor,  may,  during  the  same  period,  have 
been  increasing  in  a  much  greater  proportion." 

The  conclusions  of  the  great  Scotch  thinker  and  writer 
are  amply  sustained  by  the  history  of  the  wealthiest  com- 
mercial nation  on  earth.  ^' England  has  been  growing  in 
wealth  more  rapidly  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
than  any  other  nation.  Yet  the  balance  of  trade  has  been 
all  the  time  and  heavily  agaiust  her."  Here  are  the  facts 
showing,  by  periods,  the  growth  of  her  commerce,  and  the 
invariable  balance  of  trade  against  her : 

1855 — Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom $717,714,250 

1855— Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 583,456,500 

Balance  of  trade  "against"  England 131,257,500 

1860 — Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 1,052,654,365 

1860 — Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 822,606,755 

Balance  of  trade  "  against"  England 230,047,640 

1865 — Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 1,355,862,425 

1865— Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 1,094,157,880 

Balance  of  Irade  "against"  England 261,763,540 

1870 — Imports  into  United  Kingdom 1,516,287,465 

1870— Exports  from  ihe  United  Kingdom 1,220,402,885 

Balance  of  trade  "against"  England 295,884,580 
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1872— Imports  into  United  Kingdom $1,77;],4G8,120 

1872— Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 1,572,944,170 

Balance  of  trade  "against"  England 200,523,950 

If  this  balance  of  trade  "  against "  England  was  a  loss 
to  her,  she  would,  in  twenty  years,  lose  nearly  five  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars,  and  would  long  since  have  been 
bankrupt.  Men  ship  goods  to  foreign  lands,  not  to  lose, 
but  to  make  money.  A  sound  thinker  and  a  brilliant 
writer  in  this  country  furnishes  the  following  valuable 
reasoning  on  this  point : 

''  The  balance  of  trade,  as  a  general  rule,  measures  the 
profit  accruing  to  the  country  against  which  the  balance 
seemingly  stands.  The  goods  we  import  are  worth  to  us 
wdiat  they  cost  us  delivered  at  our  door;  otherwise  w^e 
would  not  import  them.  If  w^e  receive  foreign  goods 
worth  $500,000,000,  and  send  out  in  exchange  goods  wTjrth 
only  $400,000,000,  we  make  by  the  exchange  the  difference 
in  the  true  values,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  seeming 
balance  of  trade  of  $100,000,000  against  us.  The  extent 
of  this  balance  of  trade  shows  our  profit  in  the  exchange. 
If  a  house  in  Isew  York  ships  to  Liverpool  cotton  to  the 
value  of  four  million  dollars,  and  orders  the  proceeds  in- 
vested in  railroad  iron,  and  the  iron  received  in  exchange 
when  it  comes  to  the  port  of  New  York,  is  valued  at  five 
million  dollars,  there  is  a  balance  of  trade  shown  against 
the  New  York  house  of  a  million  dollars  on  the  books  of 
the  custom-house,  but  that  balance  does  not  show  that  the 
liouse  has  lost  a  million  dollars  in  the  transaction,  nor  that 
it  has  a  million  dollars  yet  to  pay  in  order  to  make  the 
transaction  square ;  it  shows  simply  that  it  has  traded  four 
million  dollars'  w^orth  of  cotton  for  five  million  dollars' 
worth  of  iron,  that  it  has  made  a  million  of  dollars  in  the 
transaction,  and  that  the  transaction  is  ended."    ' 

In  this  connection,  another  absurd  idea  is  always  ad- 
vanced by  the  defenders  of  a  gold  basis,  and  a  speedy  re- 
turn of  specie  payments.  It  is  contended  that  we  send 
abroad  gold  enough  to  pay  the  apparent  balance  of  trade 
:against  us.    If  this  were  true,  the  amount  of  specie  shipped 
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abroad  would  exactly  correspond  with  the  amount  of  this- 
balance  of  trade.  But  the  wide  disparity  of  the  two 
amounts  shows  the  fallacy  of  this  proposition.  According 
to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  gold  value  of  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  daring 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  1873,  was  $119,550,647. 
The  export  of  gold  and  silver  over  the  import  for  the  same- 
period  was  $62,127,637 ;  only  a  very  little  more  than  one- 
half  the  amount  of  this  balance  of  trade  so  much  spoken.' 
of  by  pretentious  financiers.  The  truth  is,  our  exports  of 
specie  perform  exactly  the  same  service  in  paying  for 
products  received  in  exchange,  as  the  corn,  cotton,  wool,, 
pork,  and  other  commodities  that  are  shipped  abroad. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  so  constantly  put  forth, 
that  the  balance  of  trade  has  drained  this  country  of  its 
gold  and  silver,  and  thus  prevented  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments, is  a  fallacy,  and  easily  exploded  by  the  facts.  In- 
deed, American  history,  as  well  as  English  history,  con- 
firms the  conclusions  of  Adam  Smith,  just  cited.  Our  cir- 
culating coin  has  decayed,  paper  money  has  taken  its  place, 
sustained  as  a  valuable  medium  of  commerce  and  trade,, 
not  by  a  specie  basis  at  all,  but  by  a  confidence  in  the  real 
and  constantly  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  ''  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  lands  and 
labor."  And  now  let  us  see  what  this  currency,  resting  on 
such  a  basis,  has  done  for  the  American  people  in  the 
past. 

With  legal-tender  notes  the  debt  of  the  State  of  Indiana,, 
amounting  to  upward  of  ten  millions,  was  paid.  Much  of 
this  debt,  too,  was  contracted  before  the  war  on  a  gold 
basis.  The  debts  of  nearly  all  the  States  were  paid  in  the- 
same  way.  Greenbacks,  heretofore,  were  good  enough  for 
State  creditors.  Are  they  not  good  enough  for  national 
creditors  ?  It  w^as  not  called  repudiation  then.  Why 
should  it  be  called  repudiation  now  ? 

All  private  debts  have  been  paid  in  this  currency  for; 
more  than  twelve  years  past,  whether  such  debts  were  con- 
tracted when  gold  and  silver  were  the  only  legal  tender,  or 
afterward.     In  this  way  payments  have  been  made  between. 
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individuals  amounting  to  more  than  five  times  our  national 
debt.  It  seems  that  the  people  were  not  yet  aware  that 
this  currency  was  mere  ''  shinplaster  scrip,"  such  as  is 
issued  by  a  wild-cat  bank  in  the  backwoods.  Do  they 
think  so  now  ? 

Greenbacks  were  also  good  enough  to  pay  the  soldier  for 
his  blood  and  his  life  during  the  war,  and  that,  too,  when 
they  were  worth  not  more  than  half  as  much  as  they  are 
now.  They  paid  him  for  the  long  march,  for  the  smoky 
battle,  for  the  picket  line,  for  the  headlong  charge,  for  the 
bursting  shell  over  his  head,  for  his  shattered  limbs,  for  the 
amputating  knife  and  saw,  for  the  sad  scenes  of  the  hos- 
pital, for  the  gathering  dews  of  death  on  his  face,  for  his 
glazing  eye,  for  his  faltering  heart,  and  his  expiring  groan. 
They  paid  for  all  these  sacrifices,  and  no  one  cried  out  re- 
pudiation then,  who  cry  out  so  loudly  now  in  behalf  of  the 
shylocks  who  are  demanding  their  pound  of  fiesh. 

Greenbacks  were  good  enough  to  pay  the  widow  for  the 
loss  of  him  who  strained  her  to  his  heart  and  then  went  to 
the  front  to  die  ;  they  were  good  enough  to  pay  the  mother 
for  the  loss  of  him  who  went  from  her  in  the  beautiful 
dawn  of  manhood  and  came  back  no  more  forever;  they 
were  good  enough  to  pay  the  veteran  for  his  pain  who 
dragged  his  wounded  and  broken  frame  home  to  subsist  as 
best  he  could ;  they  have  been  for  many  years  good  enough 
for  such  services  as  these,  but  just  now  they  are  found  to 
be  far  inferior  to  the  merits  and  claims  of  a  bondholder. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  strange  as  it  may  now  seem, 
when  greenbacks  were  esteemed  good  enough  for  even  the 
bondholder.  Eut  it  was  when  he  paid  them  out  in  the 
purchase  of  the  bonds  for  which  he  now  demands  gold.. 
They  paid  for  every  five-twenty  bond  that  w^as  ever  in  ex- 
istence. When  they  were  worth  only  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  they  paid  for  these  bonds  dollar  for  dollar.  One 
thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks  worth  five  hundred  dollars 
in  gold,  bought  a  thousand-dollar  bond,  which  it  is  now 
claimed  shall  be  paid  in  gold  at  its  face.  When  legal- 
tender  notes  were  rendering  this  welcome  service  to  the  cap- 
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italist,  tliej  were  not  "  shinplasters  "  nor  yet ''  irredeemable 
rag  currenc}^" 

They  were  then  recognized  as  the  money  by  which  the 
Union  was  preserved;  by  which  our  credit  was  upheld  at 
home  and  abroad;  by  which  our  country  grew  and  devel- 
oped its  resources  even  amidst  a  tremendous  war ;  by  which 
the  Pacific  railroads  were  built  during  a  period  of  civil 
strife,  and  by  which  a  commercial  prosperity  prevailed 
which  we  have  never  had  since.  Then  it  was  held  to  be 
disloyal  to  oppose  them  as  a  legal  tender.  They  then 
served  the  purpose  of  capitalists  as  well  as  the  people. 
'Now  the  capitalists  desire  gold,  while  the  people  still  have 
faith  in  greenbacks  and  want  more  of  them. 

If  the  bondholders  should  be  required  to  receive  the 
same  kind  of  money  in  payment  for  the  bonds  which  they 
paid  for  them,  and  thus  redeem  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  being  repudiators  and  extortioners  made  by  Senator 
Sherman,  would  they  be  sufferers  in  an  equitable  point  of 
view  ?  I  have  considered  the  law,  and  all  the  world  knows 
what  it  is.  Let  us  look  into  the  equities.  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  the  bonds  were  purchased  for  greenbacks 
when  greenbacks  were  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent, 
less  than  they  are  now.  I  have  examined  this  question 
closely  heretofore  by  the  books  of  the  Kegister  of  the 
Treasury,  and  my  statements  will  not  be  successfully  con- 
tradicted. 

In  1862  the  government  sold  six  per  cent,  five-twenty 
bonds  to  tbe  amount  of  ^60,982,450,  aud  received  for  them 
greenbacks,  at  their  face,  dollar  for  dollar.  The  demand 
now  is,  that  these  bonds  shall  be  paid  in  gold  at  their  face, 
and  yet,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  greenbacks  at  the 
time  of  their  purchase,  only  $44,030,649  in  gold  was  paid 
for  them.  This  makes  a  clear  speculation  of  $16,951,801 
in  favor  of  the  bondholder  in  this  first  transaction.  On  this 
clear  speculation,  the  bondholders  have  received  interest 
for  eleven  years,  amounting  to  $11,187,188,  which,  added 
to  its  principal,  makes  the  sum  of  $28,138,989  already  re- 
ceived in  that  single  transaction,  for  which  not  one  dollar 
was  ever  paid. 
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In  1863,  the  government  sold  of  the  same  kind  of  bonds, 
$160,987,555,  for  which  it  received  an  equal  amount  in 
greenbacks.  A  standard  authority  placed  the  average 
price  of  gokl  during  that  year  at  $1.58  in  currency.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  these  bonds  cost  their  purchasers 
but  $101,890,854  in  gold,  leaving  a  profit  of  $59,096,696, 
without  including  the  interest.  For  ten  years,  however, 
the  government  has  paid  interest  on  this  naked  profit,  this 
principal  without  any  consideration.  The  interest  thus 
paid  amounts  to  $35,458,017,  wdiich,  added  to  this  fictitious 
principal,  makes  $94,555,713  now  in  the  pockets  of  the 
bondholders  on  that  year's  operation,  for  which  they  never 
paid  anything. 

In  1864,  the  government  sold  these  bonds,  amounting  on 
their  face  to  $381,292,250.  Again  the  government  received 
only  depreciated  paper  for  these  bond  obligations,  and  at 
that  time  our  currency  was  enormously  depreciated  if  tried 
by  the  gold  standard.  The  price  of  gold  during  that  year 
was  at  an  average  of  201  in  currency.  The  sale  of  these 
bonds,  therefore,  which  are  now  assumed  to  be  gold  bonds, 
only  realized  to  the  government  $189,697,636  in  gold— less 
than  one-half  of  their  face  value.  There  was  left  to  the 
capitalists,  who  speculated  in  them  as  purchasers,  the  im- 
mense profit  of  $191,594,614.  This  was  the  amount  of  the 
broker's  shave,  and  on  it  he  has  drawn  interest  from  the 
people  for  ten  years,  amounting  at  this  time  to  $114,956,768. 
Add  this  to  its  principal,  which  stands  as  pure  speculation, 
and  we  find  that  the  bondholders  have  made  as  clear  gain, 
as  something  for  nothing,  the  sum  of  $306,551,382  on  the 
one  year's  transaction  of  1864. 

In  18(35,  the  government  sold  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$279,746,150,  on  which  it  suflered  a  discount  of  $71,532,060 
at  the  hands  of  the  capitalists.  The  interest  already  paid 
by  the  people  on  this  discount  reaches  $38,627,307  ;  making- 
this  year's  operation  realize  for  the  bondholders  $110,159,- 
367,  for  which  not  one  cent  was  ever  paid. 

In  1866,  the  government  sold  $124,914,400  of  its  bonds, 
for  which  it  received  depreciated  paper  currency  amounting 
to  $88,591,773  in  gold,  according  to  the  then  price  of  gold. 
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The  clifFercnce  between  the  face  of  these  bonds  and  the 
amount  they  realized  to  the  government  was  $36,332,627. 
Eight  years'  interest  received  on  this  shave  amounts  to 
$17,434,556.  Adding  this  interest  and  its  principal  together, 
and  we  find  that  the  bondholders  have  received  $53,757,183 
out  of  this  year's  sale  of  bonds,  for  which  not  one  dollar 
ever  left  their  coffers  or  reached  the  United  States  treasury. 

In  1867,  the  government  sold  of  its  bonds  the  immense 
sum  of  $421,469,550.  The  purchasers  paid  for  them  $303,- 
215,503,  leaving  a  clear  profit  to  them  on  the  operation  of 
$118,254,047.  Taking  the  interest  on  this  profit  for  seven 
years,  amounting  to  $49,661,694  already  paid,  and  the  spec- 
ulators have  in  their  pockets,  if  these  bonds  are  to  be  paid 
in  gold,  the  sum  of  $167,915,741  on  this  year's  brokerage, 
and  for  which  they  never  gave  a  farthing  in  consideration. 

In  1868,  the  government  sold  its  bonds  to  the  still  further 
.amount  of  $425,443,800.  Their  purchasers  paid  $312,826,- 
323  for  them,  clearing  by  that  annual  speculation  the  sum 
of  $112,617,477.  Add  six  years'  interest  on  this  bonus, 
.amounting  to  $40,542,288,  to  the  bonus  itself,  and  we  find 
that  these  traffickers  in  a  nation's  perils  have  received  in  this 
-operation  $153,159,765  of  the  people's  money  for  which 
not  the  slightest  equivalent  was  ever  paid  into  the  United 
^States  treasury. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  six  per  cent,  bonds,  the  gov- 
ernment, at  different  times  during  the  years'  mentioned, 
issued  and  sold  $195,139,550  of  bonds  bearing  five  percent, 
interest.  They  realized  to  the  government  $122,957,410, 
thus  leaving  to  the  purchasers  a  net  profit  of  $72,182,140. 
Interest  already  paid  on  this  profit  amounts  to  $26,115,724, 
which,  added  to  the  profit  itself,  makes  the  sum  of  $98, 297,- 
864  as  the  amount  now  in  the  pockets  of  the  bondholders 
growing  out  of  their  operations  in  the  five  per  cent,  bonds, 
and  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  consideration. 

An  account  of  the  bondholders'  clear  profits  arising  from 
no  investments  at  all,  may  therefore  be  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing tabular  form : 
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18G2 $28,138,989 

1863 94,555,713 

1864 306,551,582 

1865 110,159,367 

1866. 53,757,183 

1867 167,915,741 

1868 253,159,765 

On  account  of  five  per  cent,  bonds 98,297,864 

Total $1,012,536,004 

iNo  man  will  gainsay  these  terrible  figures.  Abase  will 
be  heaped  npon  me,  but  no  other  answer  will  or  can  be 
made.  More  than  one  thousand  million  of  dollars  have, 
up  to  this  date,  been  taken  from  the  tax-payers  and  given 
to  the  bondholders  as  a  mere  gratuity — as  the  proceeds  of  a 
large  speculation  which  cost  them  the  outlay  of  not  a  sin- 
gle dollar ;  and  the  robbery  still  goes  on  with  every  sweep 
of  the  pendulum  of  time. 

The  amount  the  bondholders  did  actually  pay  to  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

1862 $44,030,649 

1863 101,890,854 

1864 189.697,630 

1865 208,214,090 

1866 88,591,773 

1867 303,215,503 

1868 112,826,323 

For  the  five  per  cents. 122,957,410 

Total $1,371,424,238 

On  this  amount,  thus  actually  paid,  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  have  received  as  interest  $638,345,820  in  gold. 

Add  this  last  legitimate  item  of  interest  to  the  item 
which  is  all  profit  and  speculation,  and  we  find  the  follow- 
ing result : 

Clear  profit $1,012,536,004 

Interest 638,345,820 

Total $1,650,881,824 

Being  the  whole  amount  already  received  by  the  bond- 
holders on  an  actual  investment  of  $1,371,424,238.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  objects  of  so  much  tender  solici- 
tude and  of  so  much  patriotic  zeal  have  received  $279,457,- 
586  more  from  the  overburdened  tax-payers  of  this  country 
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than  they  ever  advanced  to  the  government.  If  the  peo- 
ple shonld,  therefore,  now  conclnde  to  change  the  law  of 
the  contract  in  their  favor,  as  was  done  against  them  by 
the  infamons  act  of  March,  18G9,  and  determine  unlawfully 
never  to  pay  another  dollar  on  account  of  these  bonds,  the 
speculators  would  still  be  the  winners  in  heavy  sums.  This 
v^ould  be  repudiation,  which  is  universally  reprobated,  but 
it  would  be  no  more  repudiation  than  is  attempted  by  the 
act  of  March,  1869,  and  involves  far  less  dishonesty  and 
moral  turpitude  in  an  equitable  point  of  view.  The  one 
v^as  an  act  of  repudiation  of  the  law  by  which  to  rob  the 
people;  the  other  would  be  an  act  of  repudiation  by  which 
to  relieve  the  people. 

I  denounce  repudiation  and  repudiators,  but  I  begin  with 
the  act  of  March,  1869,  and  its  authors,  and  in  the  name 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Democracy  of  Indi- 
ana, I  demand  the  repeal  of  the  one  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  others.  I  am  in  favor  of  paying  the  national  debt 
honestly,  according  to  law,  but  no  more.  And  if  the  bond- 
holders should  be  required  to  take  legal-tender  notes  in 
payment  for  their  bonds,  they  would  receive  far  better- 
money  than  they  gave.  The  greenback  is  worth  thirty  per 
cent,  more  now  than  it  was  when  capitalists  bought  bonds 
"with  it ;  and  if  tT70  hundred  millions  in  payment  of  bonds 
were  added  to  the  circulation  to-morrow,  there  would  be  no 
depreciation,  except  such  as  would  be  declared  by  the  den 
of  gold  gamblers  in  "Wall  street,  who  assume  a  fallacious 
and  an  absolutely  fictitious  gold  basis  as  the  standard  of 
values. 

In  considering  the  equities,  however,  between  the  bond- 
holders and  the  people,  the  question  of  taxation  can  not  be 
omitted.  The  poor  laborers,  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
the  moderate  business  men  have  paid  the  taxes  of  the 
wealthiest  classes  for  many  years. 

If  a  farmer  realizes  three  per  cent,  per  annum  on  his  farm 
and  stock,  he  is  doing  better  than  the  average,  and  yet  his 
taxes  will  range  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  on 
the  hundred.  The  bondholder,  on  the  other  hand,  realizes 
an  income  of  ^ye  or  six  per  cent,  in  gold,  and  pays  not  a 
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farthing  of  taxation.  The  producing  classes  pay  for  all ; 
they  pay  their  own  taxes  and  the  taxes  of  the  millionaire 
besides.  They  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  the  counties.  They  build  and  support  all  the  asylums 
and  other  public  institutions.  They  erect  and  maintain  all 
the  public  schools.  They  construct  all  the  roads  and  keep 
them  in  order.  They  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
who  are  thrown  on  public  charity.  In  these  duties  of  the 
citizen  the  bondholder  takes  no  part.  lie  stands  idly  by, 
looking  at  your  toils  in  much  the  same  manner  that  a  cot- 
ton planter  in  the  olden  time  might  have  gazed  on  his 
slaves  at  work  for  him  in  the  fields  of  the  South.  lie 
w^ants  no  change  in  this  financial  system,  certainly  not; 
Tvhy  should  he?  lie  is  delighted  when  he  hears  a  speech 
made,  and  especially  by  a  Democrat,  acquiescing  in  this 
system,  and  saying  that  we  can  not  go  behind  the  act  of 
March,  1869.  lie  feels  that  his  crib,  where  his  untaxed 
stores  are  hoarded,  is  thereby  strengthened  against  the  just 
demands  of  the  people.  lie  feels  that  there  is  one  more 
recruit  on  the  side  of  extortion  and  arrayed  against  the 
ranks  of  overtaxed  industry.  This  exemption  of  the  bonds 
from  taxation  has  been  worth  to  the  bondholders  $50,000,- 
000  a  year  at  the  lowest  estimate.  Considering  the  differ- 
ent years  in  which  the  bonds  were  issued,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  this  exemption  has  been  running  now,  for  nine  years. 
This  fact  discloses  another  enormous  naked  profit  to  the 
bondholders,  amounting  to  $450,000,000.  They  have  saved 
this  by  not  paying  taxes.  Others  have  paid  just  that  much 
in  addition  to  their  own  taxes.  Look  at  these  figures  and 
ponder  them  deeply.  I  envy  not  the  laboring  tax-payer 
who  can  read  them  over  and  remain  content  with  the 
financial  policy  of  his  government.  Kather  should  the 
people,  without  regard  to  party  names  or  lines,  rise  as  one 
man  and  move  against  such  a  policy,  as  they  would  against 
a  citadel  of  foreign  foes  or  domestic  traitors. 

Sometimes  the  people  are  told  that  they  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  capitalists  for  their  patriotic  services  during 
the  war.  A  more  tremendous  mistake  was  never  made. 
Ko  throb  of  patriotism  ever  moved  the  hard  heart  of  capi- 
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tal  in  our  most  perilous  days.  It  neither  volunteered  nor 
submitted  to  the  draft,  while  flesh  and  blood  did  both.  It 
was  only  lured  from  its  hiding  places  by  the  most  enor- 
mous bribes  ever  offered  to  remorseless  avarice.  It  heard 
unmoved,  eveiy  appeal  to  its  love  of  country.  It  saw  the 
ensign  of  rebellion  advanced  in  sight  of  the  capitol  of  the 
nation  without  concern.  It  waited  until  it  could  drive  the 
hardest  broker's  bargain  the  world  ever  saw,  until  it  could 
make  two  dollars  by  the  outlay  of  one,  and  also  exempt 
that  two  dollars  from  taxation  from  an}^  further  support  of 
its  government  for  all  time  to  come.  This  arraignment 
of  the  capitalists  for  their  conduct  during  the  war  is  not 
of  modern  origin  or  Democratic  parentage.  As  early  as 
February,  1862,  wdien  the  government  was  imploring  the 
aid  of  all  its  citizens,  when  the  cloud  of  war  hung  low, 
black,  and  heavy  on  the  horizon,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the 
•old  leader,  the  ablest  man  I  ever  met  in  Congress,  spoke 
of  ''that  favored  class,  the  banks  and  brokers,  and 
nobody  else."  He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  use  hard  names  • 
but  he  deplored  the  necessity  of  being  placed  "  in  the 
clutches  of  these  harpies."  He  denominated  them  ''  money- 
changers," and  in  view  of  their  plan  of  finance  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Was  ever  before  such  a  machine  got  up  for  swindling 
the  government  and  making  the  fortunes  of  the  gold  bul- 
lionists  in  one  single  year?" 

He  denounced  the  "  doleful  sound  that  came  up  from  the 
caverns  of  bullion  brokers  and  from  the  saloons  of  the  asso- 
ciated banks."  All  this,  and  more,  will  be  found  on  page 
900  of  part  1st  of  the  Congressional  Globe,  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress.  Other  Eepublican 
leaders  spoke  in  the  same  strain  at  that  time,  and  proved 
that,  of  all  classes  of  American  citizens,  the  capitalists 
were  tbe  least  patriotic  during  the  great  civil  war.  Judg- 
ing from  their  conduct  at  that  fearful  time,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  they  now  demand  that  the  government  shall 
break  its  faith,  and  repudiate  its  laws,  in  order  to  pay  them 
more  than  is  their  due.  The  war,  by  virtue  of  which  our 
national  debt  was  created,  was  a  period  which  called  for 
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tiiiiversal  sacrifice,  and  everjtliing  came  forth,  and  was 
laid  as  an  oftering  on  the  altar,  except  the  treasures  of  the 
capitalists,  who  now  again  so  boldly  ask  for  additional 
unlawful  privileges,  gains,  and  exemptions. 

My  countrymen,  the  financial  issue  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Indiana  is  before  you.  Its  importance  can 
not  be  overestimated.  Its  dimensions  embrace  the  hearth- 
stone of  the  peasant  and  the  gilded  palaces  of  accumulated 
wealth.  The  principles  which  it  involves  are  as  dear  and 
precious  to  liberty  and  equality  as  were  those  for  which 
your  fathers  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown.  It 
offers  you  freedom  from  debt  according  to  law.  Its  oppo- 
nents offer  you,  and  the  generations  after  you,  enslavement 
for  debt  in  violation  of  law.  '-  Choose  ye  this  clay  wdaom 
ye  will  serve,  God  or  Mammon."  The  contest  upon  which 
we  have  entered  is  not  easy  or  brief.  Our  opponents  are 
armed  with  all  the  appliances  which  appeal  to  the  ambi- 
tion or  cupidity  of  man.  The  power  of  gold  has  caused 
the  betrayal  of  the  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Its 
mission  will  be  the  same  now.  It  will  seek  to  divide  and 
scatter  the  people  by  raising  up  false  teachers  in  your 
midst.  I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  rally  closely  together, 
and  stand  firm.  I  call  upon  the  laboring  masses  of  Indiana 
and  of  every  section  of  the  Union  to  unite  in  this  cause  for 
the  redemption  of  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  chil- 
dren from  a  perpetual  vassalage.  Be  not  deceived  by  mere 
names  and  definitions ;  look  at  the  merit  of  things.  If 
"hard  money"  would  benefit  the  people  at  this  time,  I 
would  be  for  it ;  but  know^ing  that  a  return  to  it  would 
ruin  you,  only  to  further  enrich  the  monopolists,  I  am 
against  it.  That  cry  is  not  raised  in  3^our  interest.  It  is 
the  specious  plea  of  the  extortioners,  the  usurers,  the 
money-changers  in  the  temple,  the  repudiators  of  the  law. 
Bemember  that  our  present  financial  condition  is  an  ex- 
ception to  all  former  experiences  in  our  history.  Bemem- 
ber that  if  all  the  gold  that  has  been  dug  in  the  mines  of 
California  since  its  discovery,  was  piled  together  in  one 
shining  mass,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  our  bonded 
debt  at  this  hour.     Let  this  vast  mountain  of  debt  be  first 
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legally  removed  before  Ave  listen   to  the  financial   ideas 
which  prevailed  when  no  debt  existed. 

For  my  part,  my  course  is  fixed  on  this  subject.  "When 
the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Indiana  w^fs 
adopted  in  July  last,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  it  had 
the  earnest  approbation  of  my  mind,  and  it  has  now.  I 
shall  defend  it  on  all  proper  occasions.  A  few  weeks  since,, 
a  political  organization  was  effected  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
under  the  lead  of  Cyrus  McCormack,  the  greatest  patent 
monopolist  in  the  United  States — one  who  has  made  many 
millions  by  the  sale  of  patent  protected  agricultural  imple- 
ments to  farmers,  at  two  or  three  times  their  real  value. 
At  that  time,  and  under  such  auspices.  Governor  John  M. 
Palmer  announced  the  watchword  of  the  clan.  It  was: 
"  Aggression !  aggression !  aggression ! "  This  defiant  men- 
ace against  the  equal  rights  of  the  people  will  be  accepted, 
and  the  people  will  not  wait  for  the  threatened  assault,  but 
will  themselves  lead  to  the  conflict.  "Wherever  that  con- 
flict is  waged,  let  us  do  our  plain  duty  as  citizens  fighting 
"under  the  banner  of  law,  of  equity,  and  equal  rights,  which 
now  floats  so  proudly  over  the  Democratic  ranks  of  Indi- 
ana. If  others  falter  now,  and  repudiate  that  banner,  it 
will  not  fall  to  the  ground.  It  belongs  to  the  people,  and 
they  will  uplift  it.  It  represents  the  people's  cause,  and 
they  will  take  care  of  their  own. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  LAW. 

[Remarks  made  before  tlie  Terre  Haute  Bar,  October  10,  1873,  on  occasion 
of  the  decease  of  Judge  John  Law.] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — I  can  not,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings, 
permit  this  occasion  to  pass  witliont  paying  the  tribute  of 
my  ajBtection  to  the  memory  of  Judge  Law,  and  of  my  sor- 
row over  his  deatli.  He  honored  me  for  many  years  with 
liis  warm  and  constant  friendship,  and  now  that  the  silver 
■cord  that  bound  him  to  life  has  been  loosed,  and  the  golden 
bowl  broken  at  the  fountain,  I  rise  to  bear  my  humble  but 
heartfelt  testimony  to  his  high  ability,  and  the  great  worth 
and  goodness  of  his  character,  No  nobler,  kindlier,  purer 
mature  has  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  the  State  or  nation, 
than  that  which  passed  from  this  earth  when  John  Law 
expired.     We  honor  ourselves  by  reverencing  his  memory. 

Sir,  I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Judge  Law. 
He  was  on  the  bench  at  Greencastle,  in  the  full  meridian 
of  his  splendid  mental  and  physical  development.  I  was 
a  boy  at  school,  standing  back  in  the  court-room,  looking 
eagerly  at  the  scene  before  me.  The  trial,  I  remember, 
was  in  reference  tp  a  bridge  at  this  place,  and  the  case  had 
been  taken  from  this  county  by  a  change  of  venue.  I  re- 
call the  presence  of  Mr.  Usher,  Judge  Gookins,  Mr.  Gris- 
wold,  Henry  Secrest,  Mr.  McGaughey,  and  others  at  the 
bar;  but  I  was  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  presiding  judge  than  with  all  else  in 
the  court-house.  His  commanding  and  elegant  person,  the 
elevation  of  his  countenance,  and  the  dignity  of  his  expres- 
sion in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  so  stamped  themselves 
on  my  recollection  that  I  have  often,  in  subsequent  years, 
spoken  of  the  fact.  I  have  never  since  beheld  a  member 
•of  the  judiciary,  whether  state  or  federal,  who  appeared 
to  a  more  striking  advantage  wearing  the  judicial  ermine 
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tlian  did  Judge  Law.  E'early  ten  years  afterward,  when  I 
was  introduced  to  him  by  the  brilliant  and  gifted  Hanne- 
gan,  I  found  the  opinions  of  my  boyhood  were  more  than 
realized.  Judge  Law  was  two  years  older  than  my  father^ 
but  from  the  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance  he  was  con- 
siderate in  every  office  of  friendship,  and  most  winning  and 
engaging  in  manners.  He  won  my  highest  esteem  and 
most  sincere  affection,  and  retained  them  always. 

When  I  entered  Congress,  twelve  years  ago  last  July,  I 
there  met  Judge  Law,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Lidiana 
delegation.  Our  intercourse  then  became  constant  and  in- 
timate. I  rejoiced  that  he  was  my  colleague,  and  always 
sought  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  ability.  For  four 
years  I  sat  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  and  conversed  with 
with  him  daily,  when  the  House  was  in  session.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  public  service  was  stormy  and  bitter,  yet  I  never 
knew  Judge  Law  other  than  temperate,  wise,  and  just,  both 
in  his  speeches  and  votes.  The  younger  and  more  impet- 
uous members  of  his  own  party  were  often  restrained  and 
improved  by  his  advice  and  persuasion.  He  was  regarded 
also  with  the  highest  respect  and  consideration  by  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  dominant  party.  They  treated  him 
with  conrtesy  and  deference  on  the  floor,  and  made  him  a 
favorite  in  social  life.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  leader  of  the 
administration  side  of  the  House,  held  more  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Judge  Law  than  with  any  other  member  of  the 
minority  in  the  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth  Congress. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  very  harsh  and  intolerant  of  inferior  men, 
and  bestowed  his  respect  and  friendship  on  but  few.  He 
discovered  in  Judge  Law  those  qualities  which  he  most 
prized,  and  for  which  he  himself  was  so  greatly  distin- 
guished— strong  practical  sense  and  an  unbending  devotion 
to  the  principles  he  espoused.  E"ordid  any  one  ever  ques- 
tion Judge  Law's  love  of  country  even  iu  the  darkest  and. 
most  censorious  times.  He  gave  a  cordial  support  to  the 
army  and  navy  during  the  terrible  w^ar  of  the  sections,  and. 
labored  to  maintain  the  Union,  as  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws.  How  could  his  course  have  been 
otherwise?     His  veins  were  filled  with  the  blood  of  revolu- 
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tionary  ancestors.  Ilis  grandfather  served  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  while  the  armies  of  the  Revolution  fought 
from  Boston  to  Savannah  for  American  liberty.  Ilis  father 
was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war  of  1812,  against  the  same  foe. 

All  the  examples  and  traditions  of  his  family  were  in 
behalf  of  liberty,  union,  the  constitution,  and  the  laws.  lie 
often  announced,  in  a  voice  and  manner  full  of  emotion,  that 
his  only  desire  was  to  transmit  the  same  government  of 
union  and  of  law  to  his  children  which  his  fathers  had  be- 
queathed to  him.  I  have  also  heard  him  comment  on  the 
singular  fact  that  three  generations  of  his  family  had 
served  in  the  American  Congress  at  the  periods  of  our 
three  great  wars.  lie  therefore  asserted  an  inherited  as 
well  as  a  natural  love  for  the  flag,  and  always  manifested 
it.  E'ow  that  death  has  come  to  declare  his  work  finished, 
and  the  asperities  of  the  past  are  fading  away,  I  have 
deemed  it  fitting  and  proper  to  bestow  this  brief  notice 
upon  his  Congressional  life. 

Conspicuous,  however,  as  were  Judge  Law's  abilities  and 
qualifications  as  a  jurist  and  a  legislator,  yet  his  social  vir- 
tues shone  so  brilliantly  under  all  circumstances,  that  his 
personal  friends  will  always  recall  his  memory  first,  and 
most  tenderly  in  connection  with  their  display.  His  re- 
sources in  this  respect  seemed  infinite.  His  mind  was 
stored  with  the  good  things  which  people  of  the  highest 
culture  loved  to  hear.  His  supply  was  inexhaustible,  and 
his  conversation  was  charming  and  inimitable.  His  power 
of  sketching  individual  character,  narrating  early  incidents 
of  adventure,  and  reciting  anecdotes  of  persons  and  events, 
I  have  never  known  equaled.  While  in  Washington,  his 
society  was  much  sought  on  this  account,  and  he  often 
held  large  and  distinguished  dinner-parties  in  riveted  at- 
tention, while  he  pictured  the  early  settlement  of  the 
Wabash  Valley  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  those 
frontier  times.  But  why  need  I  dwell  on  these  fascinating 
traits,  so  well  known  to  us  all !  How  often  have  we  all 
listened  to  that  genial  voice  which  we  shall  hear  no  more  ! 
How  often  have  we  heard  him  paint  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
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tion  in  all  that  region  that  lies  between  Evansville  and 
La  Porte !  How  often  have  we  heard  him  describe  life  on 
the  circuit,  and  delineate  the  characters  of  pioneer  law- 
yers, juries,  and  people  !  But  the  musical  tongue  is  still, 
the  beaming  eye  is  closed,  and  a  long,  useful,  and  instruct- 
ive life  is  terminated  forever.  Judge  Law,  the  gentleman 
sans  jyeur  et  sans  reproche,  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  public 
and  private  life,  has  "  wrapped  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
about  him,  and  laid  down  to  pleasant  dreams."  I  saw  him 
one  year  ago  for  the  last  time,  until  we  shall  meet  on  the 
plains  of  immortality.  We  literally  sat  down  together 
under  his  own  vines,  and  there,  while  eating  his  ripe  and 
purple  grapes,  he  talked  of  the  long  and  happy  years  that 
had  been  granted  him  in  this  world,  and  of  his  gratitude 
for  the  rich  blessings  he  had  enjoyed.  He  said  with  deep 
emphasis,  that  if  his  life  could  be  given  to  him  over  again 
he  would  take  it  gladly,  just  as  it  had  been — with  the  same 
surroundings  and  without  change.  Some  trials  he  had 
had  like  others,  but  the  sunshine  in  his  life  had  so  largely 
prevailed  over  the  clouds  that  he  contemplated  the  past 
with  pleasure.  When  I  took  my  leave,  he  said,  calling  me 
by  my  first  name,  that  we  should  never  meet  again  on  the 
shores  of  time.  He  spoke  with  his  old,  cheerful,  and  be- 
nignant smile,  and  without  a  shade  of  sadness,  though  my 
own  eyes  were  dim.  He  said  that  God  had  given  him  long 
life  and  happiness,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  go  when  He 
called. 

Sir,  he  has  gone  to  meet  the  companions  of  his  earlier 
manhood.  He  had  been  permitted  to  stay  longer  than  the 
generation  w^ith  wdiich  he  grew^  into  distinction.  The 
names  he  most  loved  to  dwell  upon  "  have  been  carved  for 
many  a  year  on  the  tomb."  If  there  be  a  reunion  of  friends 
in  the  realm  of  spirits,  he  has  already  been  welcomed  by 
those  who  were  dear  to  him  here.  He  has  met  Ploward, 
Hannegan,  and  Huntington,  and  Porter,  and  Farrington, 
and  Whitcomb,  and  Wright,  and  Blake,  and  others  with 
whom  the  bright  days  of  his  manhood  were  spent.  His 
example  now  alone  remains  to  us.  Let  it  admonish  us  to 
integrity  of  purpose   and  industry  of  action.     Let  it  also 
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inspire  us  with  amenity  of  spirit  in  our  intercourse  with  each 
other,  with  gentleness  of  manners  and  suavity  of  temper 
in  all  the  cares  and  labors  of  our  profession.  If  the  living 
thus  benefit  by  the  examples  of  the  dead,  the  world  will 
have  made  a  step  in  the  march  of  progress  whenever  a 
great  and  good  man  has  lived  and  died. 

I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
offered  by  the  committee. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

[An  address  delivered  before  the  University  of  Missouri,  June  22,  1874.] 

The  relations  which  exist  between  the  human  mind  and 
the  works  of  physical  creation,  involve  the  entire  problem 
of  human  progress.  When  man  first  arose  from  the  dusty 
he  was  proclaimed  tiie  master  of  this  planet.  He  received 
from  the  divine  hand  a  grant  of  power,  infinite  in  its  scope 
and  value.  It  was  determined  that  he  had  a  right  to  do- 
minion over  the  fruits  of  the  fields  and  the  beasts  of  the 
plains,  the  bosoms  of  the  oceans  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
deep,  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  air,  and  even  the 
swift  winds  themselves,  and  the  subtle  and  burning  con- 
tents of  the  angry  clouds.  This  decree  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  his  physical  ability  to  sustain  his  supremacy 
over  nature  by  force,  but  because  of  the  intellect  with 
which  he  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  was  endowed,  and 
with  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  accomplish  the  task 
before  him.  He  was  placed  in  such  relations  to  the  other 
works  of  creation  that,  by  the  proper  development  and 
exercise  of  his  own  powers,  he  could  find  out  their  princi- 
ples and  subjugate  them  to  his  uses,  and  to  the  happiness 
and  the  glory  of  the  human  race. 

The  dominion  to  which  he  thus  became  heir  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  will  be  observed,  however,  was  a  right  an- 
nounced, and  not  a  possession  bestowed.  The  inheritance 
was  spread  out  before  him  to  entice'  him  forward  to  ob- 
tain it.  Its  wealth  and  splendor  were  in  view  to  stimulate 
him  to  action.  Its  luxuries  appeared  to  tempt  his  desires; 
its  honors  to  awaken  his  ambition,  and  its  obstacles  and 
dangers  to  arouse  and  excite  his  courage.     In  proportion. 
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to  the  response  which  man  has  given  to  these  powerful 
inducements,  so  has  been  his  progress  and  useful  achieve- 
ments in  every  period  of  the  world's  history.  And  yet 
how  indifferently,  for  unnumbered  centuries,  he  looked 
upon  the  material  universe,  wherein  he  all  the  time  had 
the  vested  title  of  a  conqueror,  whenever  he  should  pene- 
trate its  mysteries,  and  discover  the  science  of  its  various 
elements  !  How  limited  his  range  of  vision  and  of  knowl- 
edge !  The  earlier  tribes  of  humanity  saw  the  fields  im- 
mediately about  them  filled  with  corn  and  wine  ;  they  saw 
the  flocks  and  herds  on  the  hills  that  were  to  feed  and' 
clothe  them;  but  beyond  the  control  of  these  things,  they 
did  not  seek  to  advance  their  standard  of  dominion.  Their 
power  over  the  forces  and  gifts  of  nature  was  feeble  and 
limited.  Their  period  was  the  infancy  of  the  human  race, 
during  which  its  simple  wants  alone  aroused  it  to  action. 
The  conditions  on  which  the  children  of  men  were  to 
climb  the  heights  of  civilization,  and  reduce  the  earth  and 
its  fullness  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  v/ere  unheeded  in  the 
primitive  ages.  There  was  no  struggle  then  to  enter  into 
possession  of  the  inheritance  by  the  appointed  gateways. 
If  there  was  labor,  it  was  without  understanding ;  and  hence 
there  are  thousands  of  years  of  human  existence  engulfed 
in  almost  total  oblivion,  leaving  but  here  and  there  a  dim, 
"uncertain  page  of  history,  without  a  single  achievement 
worthy  of  record  or  memory.  The  one  vital  condition  on- 
which  depends  the  progress  of  man  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
objects,  the  elements,  and  the  scenes  which  on  all  sides 
salute  his  senses.  Long  and  dreary  ages  rolled  away, 
wdiose  pathway  is  barren  and  cheerless,  before  we  find  the 
human  intellect  even  considering  this  great  question.  It  is 
often  claimed  that  labor  is  the  primary  agent  of  human 
advancement.  It  is  but  secondary.  Knowledge  must  be^ 
its  forerunner.  It  must  be  guided  by  eyes  that  see  and 
ears  that  hear  the  trutlis  and  harmonies  of  the  material- 
world . 

The  realms  of  history  are  filled  with  the  melancholy 
monuments  of  toil,  directed  by  ignorance,  superstition,  and: 
despotism.     The   massive  walls  and  gorgeous  palaces  of 
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Babylon,  the  hundred  brazen  gates  of  Thebes,  the  aspiring 
.and  impious  tower  of  Babel,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt — those 
gigantic  relics  of  pride,  folly,  oppression,  and  mental  dark- 
ness— all  tell  their  sad  stories  of  unenlightened  and  unre- 
quited labor.  They  brought  not  a  single  blessing  to  mankind. 
They  arose  in  obedience  to  no  requirement  of  beneficent 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  originated  in  the  vain  con- 
ceits of  an  ignorant  tyranny,  and  were  reared  and  cemented 
in  the  blood  and  tears  of  benighted  millions.  They  stand 
.as  the  shame  and  not  as  the  glory  of  labor.  It  is  true 
that  the  student  of  antiquity  often  dwells  with  veneration 
.-and  enthusiasm  on  the  achievements  of  Asiatic  and  Egyp- 
tian civilizations.  We  have  the  traditions  of  their  success 
in  certain  pursuits,  but  they  have  left  no  permanent  addi- 
tions to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  or  human  happi- 
ness. They  did  not  conquer  the  elements  of  nature  or 
find  out  her  now  familiar  principles.  Agriculture,  the 
foundation  of  all  national  greatness,  was  a  degraded  pro- 
fession. The  farmer,  in  those  periods  and  countries,  was  a 
serf,  and  knew  but  little  more  of  the  qualities  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  soil  than  the  inferior  animals  that  assisted  him 
to  till  it.  Commerce  w^as  confined  to  a  limited  coasting 
trade,  because  the  expansive  regions  of  the  oceans  and  seas 
were  filled  with  imaginary  terrors  to  ignorant  minds. 

The  laws  of  navigation,  the  needle  and  compass,  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  and  the  steadfastness  of  the  north  star 
w^ere  all  unknown.  Instead  of  the  merchantman  spread- 
ing her  prosperous,  sails  from  port  to  port,  or  the  steamship 
tinder  intelligent  guidance  traversing  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Arabian  Sea,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the 
Caspian,  trains  of  weary  footed  and  heavily  laden  camels 
toiled  slowly  over  the  sands  between  Cairo  and  Damascus, 
Babylon  and  Bagdad.  ^N^ature  held  out  her  gifts  and  pow- 
ers then  as  now.  There  is  an  absolute  eternity  in  the  laws 
of  the  material  universe.  It  was  blind,  undeveloped  man, 
with  wealth,  and  dominion,  and  glory  on  all  sides,  and 
under  his  feet,  and  over  his  head,  without  the  knowledge 
to  reach  forth  his  hand  and  possess  them.     He  had  no  just 
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conception  of  the  relations  which  he  bore  to  the  Creator, 
or  to  the  creation.  He  confounded  the  works  which  he 
daily  saw  with  that  Author  whom  no  eye  hath  seen.  The 
most  learned  Egyptian  knew  not  enough  of  science  to  sat- 
isfy him  that  a  loathsome  reptile,  or  a  helpless  brute,  was 
not  the  God  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  entitled  to 
his  humble  and  abject  worship.  He  saw  the  crocodile  live 
and  die  and  rot  in  the  sun,  and  yet  cherished  his  faith  in 
its  wisdom,  omnipotence,  and  immortality.  His  race  dwelt 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kile,  in  a  valley  not  averaging  twenty  miles  wide,  without 
ascertaining  that  the  rains  in  the  mountains,  and  not  a 
river  god,  caused  the  waters  to  swell  and  inundate  their 
fields  with  rich  and  fertilizing  deposits.  E"o  explorer  as- 
cended the  life-sustaining  stream.  The  centuries  came  and 
went;  the  generations  arose  and  followed  each  other,  like 
waves,  to  the  viewless  shore  of  eternity ;  ages  upon  ages 
were  added  to  Egypt's  hoary  history,  and  yet  no  Egyptian 
Speke  or  Livingston  ever  went  up  the  Nile,  over  the 
mountains  and  beyond  the  equator,  to  find  its  deep  and 
everlasting  fountains.  Fear,  the  child  of  superstition  and 
ignorance,  chained  him  to  the  little  valley  of  his  ancestors. 
The  order  of  things  proclaimed  by  God  was  totally  re- 
versed. Man  was  not  the  master,  but  the  slave  of  nature. 
He  did  not  control  her:  she  controlled  him;  and  his  sub- 
mission was  absolute  and  degraded.  No  genuine  civiliza- 
tion can  spring  from  this  unnatural  basis.  No  healthy 
products  can  accrue  to  mankind  from  such  an  apathy  and 
perversion  of  the  mental  powers.  By  virtue  of  her  loca- 
tion, Egypt  was  simply  the  foremost  power  of^  Africa. 
This  was  not  much,  but  it  was  all. 

If  we  cross  over  that  narrow  space,  however,  between 
the  approaching  extremities  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea,  which  separates  Africa  from  Asia,  and  penetrate 
north  and  eastward  into  the  most  ancient  and  renowned 
seats  and  habitations  of  the  human  family,  the  same  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  the  universe  meet  us  at  every  step. 
Who  in  all  those  vast  realms,  where  the  innumerable  mill- 
ions of  the  Oriental  races  have  swarmed  throughout  alb 
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the  ages  of  the  past,  has  given  his  name  to  history  as  an 
inventor,  a  discoverer,  or  an  explorer  of  the  natural  sci- 
-ences  ? 

On  the  plains  of  Asia,  more  of  human  history  has 
■been  enacted  than  in  all  the  other  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  combined.  I  speak  not  now  of  that  limited  race, 
with  its  narrow  possessions,  which  was  set  apart  and  iso- 
lated for  a  special  and  divine  purpose.  It  is  true  that  it 
might  be  done  with  safety ;  for  while  the  Jehovah  revealed 
Himself  to  the  Jews,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
wiser  in  the  laws  which  govern  the  earth  and  its  produc- 
tions, the  seasons  and  their  influences,  than  the  other  far 
more  numerous  and  powerful  nations  of  Asia.  But  the 
manner  of  their  existence  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
•  order  of  the  world,  and  philosophy  will  reject  them  when 
seeking  to  establish  general  principles  upon  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  mankind. 

The  various  and  wide-spread  peoples,  coming  and  going 
with  the  moving  centuries,  as  countless  as  the  leaves  of  the 
forest,  or  as  the  falling  rain-drops,  and  from  whose  teem- 
ing ranks  were  drawn  such  armies  as  that  which  followed 
Xerxes  to  "sea-born  Salamis" — as  that  which  Cyrus  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  Alexander  overthrew  under 
Darius — must  make  answer  for  the  achievements  of  the 
.ancient  East  and  her  systems  of  thought  and  industry. 
"Where  are  their  practical  and  useful  philosophers?  Who 
will  point  out  their  monuments  of  learning?  We  have 
the  remains  of  their  poetry  as  florid  and  as  fervid  as  the 
sunbeams  of  the  meridian.  Broken  fragments  of  their 
fables  and  their  fictions  have  also  descended  to  us.  They 
tell  of  imaginations  riotous  and  luxuriant;  but  where  are 
the  traces  of  a  mind  in  Oriental  literature  which  labored 
to  acquire  that  scientific  knowledge  of  the  physical  cre- 
ation, which  alone  constitutes  man's  power  and  supremacy 
■over  it?  The  attempt  even  was  never  made.  There  are 
traditions,  it  is  true,  that  the  Chaldeans  knew  something 
of  the  plainer  rudiments  of  astronomy ;  but  the  most  care- 
ful researches  into  the  w^ritings  of  that  and  subsequent  pe- 
riods will  fail  to  show  them  more  learned  in  that  science 
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than  the  experienced  woodsman  or  herdsman,  who  has 
spent  his  days  and  nights  beneath  the  open  and  instructive 
sky.  The  now  ascertained  and  measured  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  to  them  sealed  mysteries.  They 
beheld  the  stars  blazing  from  the  bended  firmament,  and 
invested  them  with  strange  and  weird  influences  over  the 
births,  the  lives,  the  deaths,  and  the  final  destinies  of 
the  people.  They  halted  amidst  the  delusive  snares  and 
dreams  of  astrology,  and  there  remained  forever.  ITor 
were  the  ancient  eastern  founders  of  religious  faith  in  a 
great  First  Cause  ever  aided  in  their  inquiries  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  and  laws  of  those  objects  of  creation 
with  which  they  were  in  perpetual  intercourse.  They 
walked  upon  the  earth  from  their  cradle  to  their  graves, 
but  they  never  challenged  for  inspection  its  eternal  records 
of  dates  and  formations.  It  bore  no  testimony  to  them  of 
the  time  and  the  ages  whence  it  came.  The  voices  of  the 
rocks  and  the  stratas  were  silent  to  their  ears.  The  truths 
of  geology  lay  buried  and  hidden  in  the  unexplored  re- 
cesses of  matter.  'No  spirit  of  investigation  called  them 
forth  to  immber  the  years  of  this  planet,  or  to  reveal  and 
mark  the  changes  and  convulsions  which  have  taken  place 
in  its  seasons,  its  structure,  and  the  myriad  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  with  which  it  has  abounded.  And  in  the  absence 
of  all  this  knowledge,  the  imagination  sported  in  unre- 
strained license  with  those  vast  questions  which  concern 
the  attributes  of  Deity,  and  the  truth  and  harmony  of  His 
works.  The  Hindoo,  arbitrarily  and  without  a  gleam  of 
science  or  reference  to  a  single  fact,  allots  to  his  own  na- 
tion a  period  of  over  two  thousand  million  of  years,  and 
to  the  earth  itself  much  more.  In  disregard  of  the  plainest 
principles  of  our  physical  existence,  he  assigns  to  his  earlier 
ancestors  an  average  lifetime  of  eighty  thousand  years; 
and  as  if  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  imagination  can. 
carry  a  people  wholly  surrendered  to  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, it  is  a  recorded  fact  in  Hindoo  history  that  the  first 
king.  Anchorite,  and  saint  of  that  nation,  lived  until  he 
was  eight  million  and  four  hundred  thousand  3^ears  old, 
during  which  time  he  reigned  over  his  people  for  more 
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than  six  raillion  of  years.  Such  stupendons  errors  in  re- 
gard to  the  works  of  creation  were  necessarily  accompa- 
nied by  a  total  ignorance  of  the  character  and  purposes  of 
the  Creator.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  the  Hindoos  of  an- 
tiquity worshiped  a  triad  of  malignant  beings,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  was  a  monster  in  human  shape,  clothed  in 
the  skin  of  a  tiger,  ''  encircled  with  a  girdle  of  snakes, 
with  a  human  skull  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a  necklace 
composed  of  human  bones,"  while  '^  over  his  left  shoulder 
the  deadly  cobra  de  capello  rears  its  head,"  as  if  to  strike. 
"With  this  revolting  being  was  supjDOsed  to  roam  his  wife, 
as  sanguinary  and  as  horrible  as  himself.  If  knowledge  is 
power,  what  indescribable  weakness  does  such  mental  dark- 
ness as  this  disclose !  If  such  were  the  ideas  of  those  who' 
wrote  histories,  made  literature,  and  lived  in  the  front 
lines  of  their  race,  what  tongue  or  pen  can  portray  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  inferior  ranks  in  their  rear — of 
the  laboring  masses,  on  whose  intelligent  industry  the  pros- 
perity and  civilization  of  all  nations  must  depend?  They 
came  forth  into  being,  and  then  passed  away  like  the  frail 
and  aimless  insect  tribes  of  the  air,  leaving  no  trace  of  a 
useful  existence.  They  left  not  a  single  sign  in  the  direc- 
tion of  progress. 

But  the  foremost  and  most  conspicuous  place  in  national 
antiquity,  while  the  regions  of  the  Orient  yet  embraced  the 
discovered  portions  of  the  human  family,  was  always  held 
by  the  empire  of  Persia.  The  names  of  her  warriors  and 
heroes,  her  once  renowned  cities,  and  her  famous  battle- 
plains  are  all  familiar  in  the  pages  of  modern  books.  She 
has  been  the  theme  of  the  sweetest  song  and  most  fasci- 
nating romance ;  and  the  author  and  the  orator  have  often 
pointed  to  her  as  the  theater  of  human  progress  and  hu- 
man glory.  A  resolute  look,  however,  at  her  systems  of 
thought  and  action,  stripped  of  that  alluring  enchantment 
which  distance  lends  to  the  view,  will  speedily  demonstrate 
how  meager  are  her  claims  to  this  distinction.  The  true 
dominion  of  man  over  the  forces  and  the  elements  of  na- 
ture was  nowhere  asserted,  much  less  accomplished,  in  all 
her  far-reaching  boundaries.     The  laborer  was  a  slave,  wha 
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toiled  to  pay  tribute  in  time  of  peace,  and  followed  his 
master  to  a  nameless  grave  in  time  of  war.  His  posi- 
tion in  the  social  scale  and  in  political  consideration  was 
no  higher  than  that  assigned  to  a  beast  of  burden.  His 
calliijg,  as  he  wrought  in  the  fields,  w^as  a  badge  of  the 
lowest  inferiority.  ISTor  did  he  possess  a  particle  of  that 
information  in  his  pursuits  that  always  enforces  respect  and 
confers  dignity.  The  rudest  and  simplest  contrivances  of 
wood  sufiiced  to  extort  his  scanty  returns  from  the  spot  of 
his  temporary  culture  and  sojourn.  His  chief  reliance  was 
npon  the  spontaneous  bounties  of  nature.  His  flocks  and 
herds  grew  in  the  green  pastures  that  lined  the  water- 
courses, and  afforded  him  a  subsistence  without  mental  or 
physical  exertion.  His  manner  of  life  was  no  higher  than 
that  of  the  semi-civilized  American  Indian  who  plants  and 
rudely  cultivates  his  few  acres  of  corn  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  white  man's  settlements,  and  depends  for  his  meat  on 
the  wild  cattle,  the  elk,  and  the  deer  of  the  neighboring 
plains.  There  was  no  effort  made  to  spread  light  and 
knowledge  in  his  darkened  sphere.  The  school-house,  the 
college,  and  the  seminar}^  for  the  masses  were  unknown. 
And,  indeed,  amongst  the  titled  few,  who  aspired  to  be 
thought  learned,  no  such  institutions  were  heard  of.  In 
their  places  were  vain  and  speculative  sects,  styling  them- 
selves philosophers,  reasoning  from  premises  of  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance,  leading  themselves  and  their  followers 
in  wild  and  visionary  paths,  and  reaching  conclusions  ex- 
actly opposed  to  a  just  conception  of  the  duties  of  man- 
kind and  the  real  purposes  involved  in  the  existence  of  the 
human  race.  Take  their  ideas  of  divine  worship.  In  the 
absence  of  the  natural  sciences  to  inform  them  of  the  qual- 
ities and  rules  of  the  material  universe,  they  seized  upon 
its  more  commanding  and  brilliant  parts,  and  deified  them 
with  their  unenlightened  devotions.  They  saw  the  sun  in 
the  firmament,  and  knew  not  whence  it  came  or  whither  it 
went,  of  what  it  was  composed,  or  the  mighty  functions 
which  the  omnipotent,  hand  of  God  had  appointed  it  to 
perform.  They  knew  not  that  it  was  a  stationary  center, 
around  which  moved  innumerable  worlds,  each  in  its  given 
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pathway,  without  deviation  or  weariness,  since  the  morn- 
ing stars  sung  creation's  hymn,  and  each  receiving  its  allot- 
ment of  light  and  heat  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
both.  This  was  a  mystery  which  awaited  a  higher  type 
•of  man  and  a  nobler  development  of  his  powers  for  its  so- 
lution. The  Persian  mind  worshiped  what  it  could  not 
comprehend,  and  built  altars  and  burnt  incense  to  the  sun 
as  the  supreme  Deity. 

Fire  was  thought  and  felt  to  be  an  emanation  from  the 
sun,  and  hence  it,  too,  became  an  object  of  ignorant  rever- 
ence and  devotion.     It  may  perhaps  be  justly  conceded 
that  of  all  the  systems  of  Pagan  mythology,  that  of  the 
fire-worshipers   was   the   most    elevated,   and    had    more 
visible  reasons,  to  anuninstructed  mind,  in  its  support  than 
any  other.     They  constantlj^  witnessed  the  wonderful  and 
benignant  influences  of  the  heat  and  the  light  of  the  sun. 
They  beheld  all  nature  revive  and  live  and  grow  under  its 
warmth.    The  tender  blade  of  grass  put  forth  ;  the  meadows 
were  mantled  in  green ;  the  stripling  corn  became  stalwart 
and  strong;  the  gay  colors  of  flowers  delighted  the  eye, 
and  their  perfumes  enriched   the   air ;  the   leaves  of  the 
forest    spread     their    more    than     roj^al    canopies    over- 
head ;    the   fields  ripened   for  the   harvest,  and    brought 
forth  their  welcome  returns  ;  the  orchards  and  the  vine- 
yards produced  their  treasures  of  purple  and  of  gold  ;  and 
the  cattle  on  the  hills  fattened,  for  the  use  of  man,  on  the 
bountiful  repast  of  nature.     And  wdien  winter  came,  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun  was  withdrawn,  the  fire  on  their  hearth- 
stones was  its  representative,  and  kept  them  alive,  and  ad- 
ministered to  their  comfort.    The}^  saw,  too,  the  awakening 
power  of  light,  which  came  from  the  presence  of  the  great 
luminary,  and  the  death-like  influence  of  darkness,  which 
fell  upon  the  world  in  its  absence.    With  the  fresh  breaking 
day,  came  the  sounds  and  movements  of  busy  life,  and 
with  the  descending  curtains  of  nightfall,  came  sleep — the 
counterfeit  resemblance,  the  twin  brother  of  death.     It  is 
not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  wonder,  though  it  may  be  of 
regret,  that  an  untutored  mind,  with  these  striking  phe- 
nomena, and  many  more  than  can  be  here  enumerated,  for- 
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ever  attendant  upon  heat  and  liglit,  and  constantly  present 
for  its  contemplation,  should  be  led  to  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural  attributes  and  powers  of  the  source  whence 
they  come.  But  can  such* an  awful  misunderstanding  of 
the  relations  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  between 
man  and  the  works  of  creation,  be  accompanied  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  civilization  ?  Can  a  people  be  successful 
in  their  systems  of  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  and 
general  enterprise,  who  know  not  why  or  whence  the 
seasons  come — what  natural  laws  cause  the  balmy  breath 
of  spring,  the  ripening  heat  of  summer,  or  the  cool  and 
drying  atmosphere  of  autumn  ;  who  can  not  comprehend 
the  source  of  the  dews,  or  why  the  rains  will  fall  at  their 
appointed  times  for  the  growth  of  vegetation  ? 

Can  a  prosperous  and  abundant  husbandry  be  built  up 
and  established  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  seeding-time  and  the  harvest  are 
governed?  History  gives  no  uncertain  answer  to  these 
questions.  The  moldering  ruins  and  blighted  plains  of  an- 
tiquity are  all  filled  with  voices  proclaiming  the  shortcom- 
ings and  the  failures  of  man  in  the  absence  of  scientific 
discoveries.  And  if  we  follow  the  mio-rations  of  the  hu- 
man  family,  as  it  sent  forth  its  branches  from  the  regions 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  from  all  the  eastward 
realms  beyond,  we  will  find  this  great  truth  still  further 
illustrated  and  established.  In  this  connection,  let  us  look 
at  the  map  of  the  world. 

An  intelliofent  look  at  its  instructive  face  reveals  the 
natural  pathways  of  emigration  and  of  empire.  They 
have  forever  led  from  the  east  to  the  west,  when  not  di- 
verted temporarily  aside  by  the  lust  of  conquest.  The 
first  great  movement  which  we  can  now  discern,  com- 
menced in  the  dim  twilight  of  history,  by  the  discovery  of 
that  far  eastern  point  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which 
penetrates  so  near  to  the  abode  of  our  first  parents.  The 
tribes  of  men,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  follow  streams 
and  bodies  of  water,  and  they  soon  found  their  way  from 
the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
in  due  time  to  the  Archipelago,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
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jutting  peninsula  of  Greece  pushes  out  into  the  waves- 
There,  for  indefinite  centuries,  the  human  race  halted  in  its 
westward  march,  and  put  forth  a  strength  and  glory  until 
then  unknown.  That  veneration,  which  is  prone  to  hallow 
everything  ancient,  and  covered  with  the  dust  and  mold 
of  ages,  here  usually  delights  to  dwell,  and  revel  in  the  al- 
leged superiority  of  the  past  over  the  present.  All,  per- 
haps, have  felt  and  indulged  to  some  extent  in  this  senti- 
ment, and  yet  who  can  successfully  defend  it  ?  The 
imagination  always  feels  itself  at  liherty  to  adorn  remote 
periods  and  distant  ohjects  with  pleasing  and  attractive 
illusions  ;  but  how  often  they  vanish  at  the  touch  of  reason 
and  of  fact!  There  is  much,  it  is  true,  in  Grecian  history 
to  admire,  and  a  few  things  for  mankind  to  imitate.  A 
noble  and  majestic  language  was  there  formed  and  spoken, 
and  became  the  channel  of  a  powerful  eloquence,  and  re- 
sounding and  melodious  poetry.  A  wonderful  conception 
of  the  human  face  and  form  remains  in  marble  for  the  in- 
struction and  enthusiasm  of  the  modern  sculptor  ;  and  the 
painter  and  the  architect  likewise  gave  immortality  to  their 
works.  They  remain  as  the  evidences  of  lofty  genius  and 
refined  cultivation  in  those  pursuits ;  but  in  all  the  more 
solid  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  which  underlie 
the  foundations  of  human  greatness  and  permanent 
progress,  the  conscientious  student  will  find  the  Greeks — 
the  polished  Greeks  in  comparison  with  the  ruder  barba- 
rians around  them — occupying  merely  the  vestibule,  and 
not  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple  of  science  and  learn- 
ing. Their  climate  and  locality  favored  a  superior  physi- 
cal development,  both  of  form  and  feature  ;  and  with 
high  health  and  strong  vitality,  came  daring  spirits  and 
bold  fancies.  Their  soil  and  their  sea  were  prolific  of  their 
ofierings  ;  but  in  what  way  did  they  seek  to  assert  their 
supremacy  over  them?  Was  knowledge  their  guide  to 
that  proud  dominion  which  has  been  bequeathed  as  a  her- 
itage to  man  ?  What  were  their  ideas  of  the  world  iu 
which  they  lived  and  ambitiously  aspired?  An  eminent 
author  has  given  an  answer  which  I  quote  and  adopt.  He 
says  : 
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"  The  Greeks  believed  the  earth  to  be  flat  and  circular, 
their  own  country  occupying  the  middle  of  it,  the  central 
point  being  cither  Mount  Olympus,  the  abode  of  the  gods, 
or  Delphi,  so  famous  for  its  oracle.  The  circular  disk  of 
the  earth  was  crossed  from  west  to  east,  and  divided  into 
tw^o  equal  parts  by  the  sea,  as  they  called  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  its  continuation,  the  Euxine — the  only  seas 
Avith  which  they  were  acquainted.  Around  the  earth 
flowed  the  river  Ocean,  its  course  being  from  south  to 
north  on- the  western  side  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  contrary 
direction  on  the  eastern  side.  It  flowed  in  a  steady,  equa- 
ble current,  unvexed  by  storm  or  tempest.  The  sea  and 
all  the  rivers  on  earth  received  their  waters  from  it.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  happy  race  named  the  Hyperboreans,  dwelling  in 
everlasting  bliss  and  spring,  beyond  the  lofty  mountains 
whose  caverns  were  supposed  to  send  forth  the  piercing 
blasts  of  the  north  wind,  wdiich  chilled  the  people  of 
Greece.  Their  country  was  inaccessible  by  land  or  sea.  They 
lived  exempt  from  disease  or  old  age,  from  toils  or  warfare. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  earth,  close  to  the  stream  of 
Ocean,  dwelt  a  people  happ}^  and  virtuous  as  the  Ilj^perbo- 
reans.  They  w^ere  named  the  Ethiopians.  The  gods  fa- 
vored them  so  highly  that  they  were  w^ont  to  leave  at  times 
their  Olympian  abodes,  and  go  to  share  their  sacrifices  and 
banquets.  On  the  western  margin  of  the  earth,  by  the 
stream  of  Ocean,  lay  a  happy  place  named  the  Elysian 
plain,  whither  mortals  favored  by  the  gods  were  trans- 
ported, without  tasting  of  death,  to  enjoy  an  immortality 
of  bliss.  This  happy  region  was  also  called  the  '  Fortunate 
Fields '  and  the  ^  Isles  of  the  Blessed.'     .     .     . 

^'  The  dawn,  the  sun,  and  the  moon  w^ere  supposed  to 
rise  out  of  the  Ocean  on  the  eastern  side,  and  to  drive 
through  the  air,  giving  light  to  gods  and  men.  The  stars 
also,  except  those  formiug  the  Wain  or  Bear,  and  others 
near  them,  rose  out  of  and  sank  into  the  stream  of  Ocean. 
There  the  sun-god  embarked  in  a  winged  boat,  which  con- 
veyed him  round  by  the  northern  part  of  the  earth  back  to 
his  place  of  rising  in  the  east.'' 
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After  this  dark  picture  of  ignorance  in  relation  to  the 
visible  works  of  the  material  universe,  we  are  not  so  much 
amazed  at  the  following  portrayal  of  a  miserable  faith  in 
the  beings  of  the  invisible  world:  "The  abode  of  the  gods 
was  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Olympus  in  Thessaly.  A 
gate  of  clouds,  kept  hy  the  goddesses,  named  the  Seasons, 
opened  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  celestials  to  earth, 
and  to  receive  them  on  their  return.  The  gods  had  their 
separate  dwellings;  but  all,  when  summoned,  repaired  to 
the  palace  of  Jupiter,  as  did  also  those  deities  whose  usual 
abode  was  the  earth,  the  waters,  or  the  under  world.  It 
was  also  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  the  Olympian 
king  that  the  gods  feasted  each  day  on  ambrosia  and  nec- 
tar— their  food  and  drink — the  latter  being  handed  around 
by  the  lovely  goddess  Hebe.  Here  they  conversed  of  the 
afiairs  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  as  they  quaffed  their  nec- 
tar, A^^ollo,  the  god  of  music,  delighted  them  with  the 
tones  of  the  lyre,  to  which  the  muses  sang  in  responsive 
strains.  When  the  sun  w^as  set,  the  gods  retired  to  sleep 
in  their  respective  dwellings." 

Can  we  wonder  any  longer  that  a  people  so  bereft  of 
light,  so  immersed  in  the  darkest  superstitions,  should  have 
left  but  little,  if  anything,  for  this  wise  and  practical  age  to 
ado23t,  or  that  their  institutions  and  civilizations  should 
have  fallen  and  passed  away  forever  ?  Truth  alone  con- 
tains the  elements  of  perpetuity,  and  the  Greeks  built 
upon  errors  as  stupendous  and  flagrant  as  have  ever 
blinded  the  actions  of  men  or  disfigured  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. If  I  am  reminded  that  Plato  reasoned  well  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  my  answer  is  that  the  lied  man  of 
the  American  forests,  when  first  found,  untamed  in  his 
solitudes,  reasoned  better,  and  reached  loftier,  firmer,  and 
more  sublime  conclusions.  Unaided  and  solitary  in  the 
woods  and  in  communion  with  the  aspects  of  nature  alone, 
he  found  one  supreme,  spiritual  Deity  who  rewarded 
virtues  and  punished  vices,  and  to  whom  immortality 
returned  when  it  put  off  the  mortality  of  time.  The  ac- 
complished Athenian  rambled  in  his  wavering  faith  through 
a  Pantheon  of  many  gods,  while  the  untutored  Indian  was- 
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as  unsbakcn  as  the  rocks  in  his  beautifal  belief  in  one. 
And  if  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  calmly  disregard- 
ing the  terrors  of  death  and  speculating  on  a  future  state  of 
existence,  so  have  unlettered  heathens  accepted  martyrdom 
with  equal  fortitude  and  far  greater  cruelty,  and  tri- 
umphed in  the  absolute  assurances  of  an  eternal  life.  If 
the  swift-footed  hunter  and  the  painted  warrior  have  asked 
that  the  dog  and  the  horse  be  slain  upon  their  graves  to 
accompany  them  in  another  world,  so  the  Grecian  sage, 
after  drinking  the  hemlock,  directed  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock 
to  propitiate  a  purely  fabulous  and  imaginary  deity.  In 
regard,  therefore,  to  an  understanding  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being  through  the  observation  and  study 
of  His  works,  there  has  been  but  little  difference  between 
the  most  cultivated  and  the  most  savage  nations  of  the 
Pagan  world.  We  find  the  same  absence  of  scientific 
truth  in  both,  and  consequently  neither  have  ever  risen  to 
a  durable  condition  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

But  still  farther  to  the  west,  and  on  another  and  larger 
peninsula  penetrating  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
arose  another  form  of  human  society  and  human  govern- 
ment, which  swallowed  up  Greece  and  all  her  arts,  her  ideas, 
and  her  possessions,  and  soon  became  a  vast  reservoir  into 
which  were  thrown  the  systems  and  nations  of  antiquity, 
in  confusion,  subjection,  and  almost  in  oblivion.  The 
extent  and  magnificence  of  Eoman  power  has  dazzled 
every  succeeding  age,  and  may  well  fill  the  greatest  minds 
with  wonder,  if  not  with  awe.  The  majesty  of  Ivome, 
which  fills  our  schools  with  declamation,  was  indeed  more 
tlian  a  mere  sounding  title.  For  seven  centuries,  the 
name,  the  form,  and  many  of  the  principles  of  a  free 
government  were  preserved  and  enjoyed  by  her  citizens. 
Under  the  banner  of  the  republic,  all  her  unparalleled 
conquests  were  made,  except  Britain,  Dacia,  and  the 
eastern  provinces  that  submitted  to  the  sword  of  Trajan. 
Her  sway  was  absolute  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the 
west,  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east ; 
from  the  Rhine  and  from  beyond  the  Danube  on  the  north, 
to  the  torrid  sands  of  the  interior  of  Africa  on  the  south — 
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■embracing  an  extent  of  country  far  greater  than  that  over 
which  the  American  flag  flies  to-day.  Through  these 
gigantic  possessions,  for  twenty- six  hundred  miles,  stretched 
the  cahn  and  glorious  Mediterranean  Sea,  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  earth. 
Every  foot  of  its  fertile  shores,  and  all  the  islands  of  magical 
loveliness  and  wealth  which  adorned  its  bosom,  were 
owned  and  held  by  the  republic,  and  then  by  the  empire. 
The  Romans  sat  down  by  this  beautiful  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
the  teeming  bounties  of  all  the  elements,  overspread  by 
the  serenest  skies,  and  invigorated  by  the  kindliest  climate, 
and  reaching  forth  their  powerful  hands,  seized  upon  and 
rendered  tributarj^  the  richest  and  most  productive  portions 
of  the  then  known  regions  of  the  globe.  Their  ancient 
boundaries,  explained  by  the  modern  map,  reveal  the 
startling  magnitude  of  their  dominion.  The  greatest  king- 
doms and  empires  of  the  present  day  were  their  obedient 
provinces,  and  toiled,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
masters  at  the  eternal  city  of  the  hills.  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  England,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  large  portions  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  comprised 
the  European  possessions  of  Rome  outside  of  Italy,  her 
legitimate  home. 

In  Africa,  she  was  mistress  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Egypt — the  ^yq  states  of  Barbary — constituting 
a  productive  belt  nearly  three  thousand  miles  long,  with  an 
average  of  one  hundred  miles  wide,  lying  in  the  temperate 
zone,  and  between  the  destructive  sands  of  Sahara  on  the 
south,  and  the  sea  on  the  north.  In  the  other  great  divis- 
ion of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  her  arms  embraced  all  now 
held  within  the  confines  of  Asiatic  Turkej'',  together  with 
-extensive  regions  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  A  territory  so 
expansive,  comprising  such  a  variety  of  climates,  soils, 
rivers,  oceans,  and  inland  seas,  was  never  before  or  since 
ruled  by  a  single  govern nnent.  Those  admitted  to  the 
citizenship  of  Rome,  together  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, numbered  twenty  million  of  souls  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  her  provinces  forty  million,  and  her  slaves  sixty  mill- 
ion ;   making  the  enormous  aggregate  population  of  one 
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liundred  and  twenty  million — more  than  three  times  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States.  It  thus  appears, 
however,  that  twenty  million  of  people  held  one  hundred 
million  in  military  suhjection  and  in  personal  servitude ; 
a  fact  which  of  itself  goes  far  to  explain  the  final  overthrow 
of  this  colossal  power.  But  there  were  other  and  even  more 
inevitahle  causes  at  work  upon  the  vitality  of  Roman  civ- 
ilization. The  inferiority  of  the  nations  and  tribes  by 
whom  Rome  Avas  then  surrounded,  contributed  more  to  her 
comparative  elevation  and  greatness  than  her  own  useful 
achievements,  if  tried  by  the  present  standard  of  knowl- 
edge and  utility,  l^o  enlightened  historian  pretends  that 
her  principal  concern  was  for  the  development  of  the  great 
industrial  pursuits,  or  for  the  advancement  of  those  prac- 
tical and  beneficial  sciences  which  have,  given  modern 
humanity  its  splendid  dominion  over  the  fields  of  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  eminent  authors 
that  the  tillage  of  the  earth  was  pursued  mainly  for  the 
support  of  her  great  and  numerous  armies  ;  and  commerce 
was  encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  ministering,  with  the 
silks,  the  perfumes,  the  precious  stones,  and  diamonds  of 
■distant  countries,  to  the  demands  of  the  opulent  and 
-effeminate  classes. 

That  wonderful,  though  now  common  article  of  wealth 
^nd  food,  designated  in  general  as  corn,  was  then  wholly  un- 
known, and  Gibbon,  the  warm  eulogist  of  ancient  Rome, 
in  touching  on  her  principal  products,  condescends  to  make 
no  mention  of  any  great  staple  of  breadstuff  as  a  substitute. 
This  eloquent,  though  partial  historian,  makes  but  a  feeble 
exhibition  in  behalf  of  the  industrial  classes.  He  enu- 
merates the  apple,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  pomegranate, 
the  citron,  and  the  orange  as  fruits  cultivated  by  the  Roman 
people.  He  mentions  their  flowers,  and  dwells  with  delight 
on  the  generous  vintage  of  their  bounteous  and  unfailing 
vines.  The  olive  also  attracts  his  attention  ;  and  he  closes 
his  notice  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Rome  with  the 
brief  statement  that  the  cultivation  of  flax  was  transported 
from  Egypt  to  Gaul,  and  that  the  farmers  of  Italy  and  the 
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provinces  were  familiar  with  artificial  grasses,  which  sup- 
plied their  cattle  with  food  during  the  winter. 

Plis  mention  of  Roman  commerce  is  equally  significant. 
After  describing  the  periodical  voyages  down  the  Red  Sea^ 
and  across  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  to  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  he  says  : 

"  The  objects  of  Oriental  trafiic  were  splendid  and  tri- 
fling :  Silk,  a  pound  of  wdiich  was  esteemed  not  inferior 
in  value  to  a  pound  of  gold  ;  precious  stones,  among  which 
the  pearl  claimed  the  first  rank  after  the  diamond  ;  and  a 
variety  of  aromatics  that  were  consumed  in  religious  wor- 
ship and  the  pomp  of  funerals.  The  labor  and  risk  of  the 
voyage  were  rewarded  with  almost  incredible  profit ;  but 
the  profit  was  made  upon  Roman  subjects,  and  a  few  indi- 
viduals were  enriched  at  the  ex^oense  of  the  public." 

Plere  is  the  graphic  picture  of  a  civilization  which  op- 
pressed and  enslaved  the  laborer,  and  corrupted  and  ener- 
vated the  rich  and  the  indolent.  To  be  impressed  with 
the  grandeur  of  Rome,  we  must  leave  the  furrow  of  the 
plowman,  the  fields  of  peace  and  industry,  and  follow  tha 
march  of  her  mailed  legions. 

War  was  her  element,  and  helpless  nations  were  her  prey.. 
The  plowshare  and  the  pruning-hook  were  not  the  em- 
blems of  her  pride  and  glory.  She  bowed  before  no 
prince  of  peace,  but  lavished  her  devotions  on  Mars  and  on 
Terminus,  the  god  of  slaughter  and  the  god  of  boundaries. 
Her  vast  history,  expanding  over  the  events  of  eleven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  years — from  the  founding  of  the  city 
until  it  w^as  sacked  by  Alaric  and  his  Goths — surrenders  al- 
most every  page  as  a  catalogue  of  armies,  conflicts,  marches^ 
sieges,  battle-fields,  pillages,  robberies,  accounts  of  the 
number  slain,  and  the  still  more  miserable  captives  spared 
alive. 

The  mind  becomes  jaded  and  sated  with  the  endless 
repetitions  of  sanguinary  and  revolting  scenes;  the  heart 
shrinks  back  stifled  and  appalled,  and  pants  for  a  purer, 
higher,  and  better  atmosphere.  All  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  Romans  in  regard  to  the  earth,  the  seas,  the- 
rivers,  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  recurrence  and  the  influ- 
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ences  of  the  seasons,  and  the  division  of  the  year  into  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  was  incidental,  and  subservient  to  their 
genius  and  love  for  war.  Geography,  that  splendid  and 
fascinating  study,  was  unknown  beyond  the  countries  that 
were  conquered.  They  were  compelled  to  survey  contigu- 
ous regions  in  order  to  penetrate  and  subdue  them.  The 
establishment  of  a  boundary,  or  an  outpost,  was  the  signal 
for  exploring  parties  to  advance  and  mark  for  conquest  the 
realms  immediately  beyond.  Koutes  for  military  move- 
ments were  required  to  be  laid  down  on  maps  with  accu- 
racy and  care — not  merely  marking  the  distances  from 
place  to  place,  but  also  describing  the  character  of  the^ 
roads,  the  rivers  that  were  to  be  crossed,  and  the  mount- 
ains whose  summits  were  to  be  scaled,  or  whose  gaps  and 
defiles  were  to  be  passed,  and  guarded.  And  after  the  bat- 
tles were  over,  and  a  country  was  subdued,  among  other 
ample  preparations  to  hold  it,  none  were  more  necessary 
and  efficient  than  the  construction  of  those  solid  and  dura- 
ble highways  leading  to  the  capital,  the  remains  of  which 
are  yet  to  be  seen.  They  were  links  in  the  powerful  chain 
which  bound  the  provinces  to  the  center.  "  They  united 
the  subjects  of  the  most  distant  provinces  by  an  easy  and 
familiar  intercourse;  but  their  primary  object  had  been  to 
facilitate  the  marches  of  the  legions  ;  nor  was  any  country 
considered  as  completely  subdued,  till  it  had  been  rendered, 
in  all  its  parts,  pervious  to  the  arms  and  authority  of  the 
conqueror."  Such  were  the  ferocious  purposes  for  which 
the  most  useful  monuments  of  Roman  industry  were 
erected ! 

But  her  warlike  spirit,  as  well  as  her  desire  for  the 
gaudy  wares  of  the  East,  impelled  Rome  to  attempt  the 
art  of  navigation.  All  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  were  open 
to  her  by  land ;  and  the  whole  Avorld,  then  as  now,  invited 
men  of  science  to  sail  whither  they  listed  on  the  waters, 
and  establish  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  knowledge  over  the 
secrets  of  space  and  matter. 

The  lust  of  conquest,  the  love  of  riches,  and  the  natural 
thirst  for  information,  however,  all  combined,  produced  not 
one  single  correct  conception  of  the  material  universe  in 
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the  minds  of  the  E,oman  people,  or  their  wisest  philoso- 
phers and  explorers.  The  wildest  and  most  fanciful  con- 
jectures prevail  in  all  their  w^ritings  on  subjects  that  are 
now  the  most  familiar  and  practical.  Mela,  Pliny,  and 
Straho,  after  Herodotus,  were  the  great  geographers  of 
antiquity.  Their  opportunities  for  the  discovery  of  truth 
have  never  been  surpassed ;  yet  their  theories  are  vague 
and  absurd,  and  their  facts  limited  to  a  few  of  the  plainest. 
Herodotus,  styled  sometimes  the  father  of  geograph}^,  vis- 
ited Persia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Thrace,  Scythia,  and  other  dis- 
tant countries ;  but  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  combine 
them  into  a  general  system  of  creation,  or  apply  to  them 
the  principles  of  mathematics  or  astronomical  calculation. 
The  globular  form  of  the  earth  and  its  rotary  motion  were 
treated  with  scoff  and  jest  by  him.  He  judged  it  simply 
as  far  as  he  saw  it;  and  science,  which,  by  unerring  rules, 
finds  out  unknown  things  from  those  that  are  already 
known,  was  not  called  to  his  assistance.  He  speedily  be- 
comes mystical  and  fabulous ;  and  this  eminent  authority 
of  the  ancients  gravely  assures  us  that  he  found  in  his  jour- 
nej'ings  a  race  of  men  with  the  heads  of  horses,  and  others 
with  no  heads  at  all.  His  successors,  five  hundred  years 
afterward,  were  scarcely  more  intelligent.  They  knew  no 
more  of  the  physical  sciences  than  he  did;  and  the  still 
unconquered  dangers  of  the  ocean  prevented  them  from 
discovering  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  earth  by  actual 
observation.  Galleys  pulled  by  oars  w^ere  not  to  be  trusted 
far  from  familiar  coasts.  Thus  the  dominion  of  man  over 
the  earth,  and  the  fullness  thereof,  declared  to  be  his  birth- 
right in  the  beginning  of  time,  was  not  accomplished  by 
the  most  powerful  and  most  gifted  nation  of  the  past.  It 
failed  from  a  want  of  knowledge.  It  passed  away  without 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  true  mission  and  destiny  of 
the  human  race,  or  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  sphere 
w^hich  we  inhabit.  It  fell,  too,  from  the  force  of  its  own 
example — the  example  of  violence  and  bloodshed — the  sure 
accompaniments  of  national  ignorance.  It  had  sought  not 
that  peaceful  supremacy  over  the  natural  elements  which 
■constitutes  permanent  progress  and  glory,  but  rather  the 
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dominion  of  man  over  his  fellow-man.  And  for  a  thousand 
years  after  the  downfall  of  Rome — from  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era  to  the  fifteenth — the  human  race  ^ave 
all  its  faculties  and  energies  to  fields  of  strife  and  carnage, 
and  none  to  the  higher  and  nohler  fields  of  useful  inclustry 
and  intellectual  pursuits.  In  all  that  barbaric  love  of  war 
which  marks  the  absence  of  a  high  civilization,  the  dark 
ages,  however,  were  but  a  continuation  of  the  spirit  and 
the  practices  of  the  nations  that  had  gone  before,  and  that 
boasted  of  superior  light.  Man  still  perverted  all  his  pow- 
ers, and  strove  to  dominate  over  and  destroy  his  species, 
rather  than  advance  himself  along  the  shining  and  celestial 
ways  of  scientific  truth.  The  highest  honors  and'the  proud- 
est distinctions  were  still  awarded  to  him  who  had  achieved 
the  greatest  slaughter  of  his  kind.  It  was  so  in  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity — in  Persia,  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  and  in 
Rome — and  the  dismal  centuries  which  followed  their  de- 
cline and  fall  only  imitated,  in  that  respect,  the  habits  and 
customs  of  those  for  whom  even  yet  an  exalted  civilization 
is  so  often  claimed. 

But  the  fullness  of  time  came  at  last,  when  the  human 
mind  commenced  awakening  to  its  destiny  of  discovery 
and  dominion.  The  impulse  toward  scientific  researches 
was  first  felt  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  aroused  the  in- 
tellectual world  like  the  dawn  of  a  divine  revelation. 
Whence  or  why  it  came  at  that  time  more  than  any  other, 
can  no  more  be  told  than  whence  the  winds  come  or 
whither  they  blow.  We  only  know  that  man's  empire 
over  the  physical  world  was  ordained  from  the  first,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  the  judgments  of  God  must  be  ful- 
filled. In  the  year  1435,  at  the  city  of  Genoa,  the  son  of 
a  humble  laborer — a  w^ool-carder — was  born,  whose  pres- 
ence in  the  world  has  produced  greater  revolutions  and 
grander  results  than  ever  before  attended  the  efforts  of 
mere  man  born  of  v/oman.  Christopher  Columbus  was 
the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  sciences  which  now  so  brill- 
iantly illuminate  the  universe.  lie  literally  proclaimed 
their  truths  in  the  wilderness — in  the  wilderness,  dark  and 
dangerous  with  ignorance  and  ferocious  superstition.    The 
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power  of  his  intellect  and  the  greatness  of  his  soul  almost 
defy  comprehension,  when  we  consider  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  circumstances  hy  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  age  was  one  in  which  aspiring  thought  was 
restrained  and  enslaved  by  religious  intolerance.  To  think 
on  any  subject  contrary  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church  w^as 
to  incur  its  destructive  thunderbolts.  The  ignorance,  too, 
of  the  public  mind  was  equally  appalling  to  the  spirit  of 
science.  The  city  of  Thinea,  in  Asia,  was  the  eastern 
limit,  and  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands,  the  western  terminus 
of  the  then  known  w^orld.  That  portion  of  the  human 
race  which  has  established  letters  and  made  history,  knew 
no  more  at  that  time.  Even  the  coasts  of  those  conti- 
nents wdiereon  the  empires  of  antiquity  had  arisen  and 
fallen,  were  less  known  to  the  people  with  whom  Colum- 
bus associated,  than  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  regions  are  at 
the  present  day  to  us.  Ptolemy  was  a  standard  authority 
on  the  physical  sciences  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  yet 
his  followers  "  still  thought  that  the  earth,  at  the  equator, 
was  girdled  by  a  torrid  zone,  over  which  the  sun  held  its 
vertical  and  fiery  course,  separating  the  hemispheres  by  a 
region  of  impassive  heat.  They  fancied  Cape  Bojador  the 
utmost  boundary  of  secure  enterprise,  and  had  a  supersti- 
tious belief  that  whoever  doubled  it  w^ould  never  return. 
They  looked  with  disma}^  upon  the  rapid  currents  of  its 
neighborhood,  and  the  furious  surf  which  beats  upon  its 
arid  coast.  They  imagined  that  bej^ond  it  lay  the  fright- 
ful region  of  the  torrid  zone — a  region  of  fire,  where  the 
very  waves  wdiich  beat  upon  the  shores,  boiled  under  the 
intolerable-  fervor  of  the  heavens.  It  w^as  in  the  face  of 
such  towering  mountains  of  ignorance  as  this  that  Colum- 
bus struggled,  and  dreamed,  and  speculated  in  the  midst 
of  penury  and  want  from  the  time  when  he  went  to  sea 
on  his  kinsman's  vessel,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  until  he 
sailed  on  his  immortal  voyage  at  fifty-seven.  But  when 
his  three  little  ships  left  the  bar  of  Saltes  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  the  spell  of  the  past 
was  broken  forever.  Old  ideas,  which  had  held  the  hu- 
man understanding  in  bondage,  passed  away.     As  they 
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■sailed  on  where  the  winds  had  never  before  fanned  a  flut- 
tering shroud,  and  where  the  waves  had  never  kissed  a 
prow,  the  secrets  of  nature  were  overtaken,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  dominion  of  man.  All  the  vast 
fal)rics  built  by  all  the  blind  ages  since  creation,  tottered 
and  fell  to  rise  no  more.  A  new  era  had  indeed  dawned, 
illumined  by  a  sun  that  was  never  to  set,  but  rather  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  brilliancy  and  power  until  all  the  bound- 
aries of  the  universe  were  filled  with  light.  But  even  the 
bold  Genoese  adventurer,  who  had  spent  nearly  his  three- 
score years  in  developing  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
sciences,  did  not,  with  his  far-reaching  mental  vision,  behold 
the  full  glory  that  lay  before  him.  lie  had  satisfied  himself 
that  the  earth  was  a  spherical  globe,  and  he  had  speculated 
on  the  necessity,  in  the  proper  order  of  nature,  of  a  hemi- 
sphere in  the  west  to  balance  the  one  that  was  known  in 
the  east.  He  tells  the  objects  and  expectations  of  his  voy- 
age, however,  himself  in  his  diary,  kept  '■^xery  punctually 
from  day  to  day,"  and  addressed  to  his  patron  sovereigns, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  After  recounting  the  downfall 
of  the  Moors  at  Grenada,  where  he  had  fought  under  the 
royal  banners  of  Spain,  he  says :  "And  immediately,  in 
that  same  month,  in  consequence  of  the  information  which 
I  had  given  to  your  highnesses  of  the  lands  of  India,  and 
of  a  prince  who  is  called  the  Grand  Khan,  which  is  to  say, 
in  our  language,  king  of  kings ;  how  that  many  times  he 
and  his  predecessors  had  sent  to  Rome  to  entreat  for  doc- 
tors of  our  holy  faith  to  instruct  him  in  the  same  ;  and  that 
the  holy  father  had  never  provided  him  with  them,  and 
thus  so  many  people  were  lost,  believing  in  idolatries,  and 
imbibing  doctrines  of  perdition.  Therefore,  your  high- 
nesses, as  Catholic  Christians  and  princes,  lovers  and  pro- 
moters of  the  holy  Christian  faith,  and  enemies  of  the  sect 
of  Mahomet,  and  of  all  idolatries  and  heresies,  determined 
to  send  me,  Christopher  Columbus,  to  the  said  parts  of 
India  to  see  the  said  princes  and  the  people  and  lands, 
and  discover  the  nature  and  disposition  of  them  all,  and 
the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  conversion  of  them  to  our 
holy  faith ;  and  ordered  that  I  should  not  go  by  land  to  the 
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east,  by  "which  it  is  the  custom  to  go,  but  by  a  voyage  tO' 
the  west,  by  Avhich  course  unto  the  present  time  we  do  not 
know  for  certain  that  any  one  hath  passed." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  he  sought  the  east  by  the  way  of  the 
west,  in  the  sublime  faith  that  he  could  circumnavigate 
the  globe — a  thought  even  then  deemed  blasphemous  by  the 
theologians  and  schoolmen.  It  is  true,  Columbus  expected 
to  encounter  islands  in  his  voyage  wdiere  lie  might  rest  his 
crews  and  replenish  his  vessels;  but  the  mighty  hemisphere 
which  lay  impassable  in  his  course,  and  put  an  end  forever 
to  his  missionary  views  in  the  East  Indies,- was  a  discovery 
too  vast,  too  tremendous  to  be  realized  by  the  human 
mind  in  theory.  Experience  alone  could  comprehend  and 
solve  it. 

If  we  should  pause  for  a  moment  at  this  point,  and 
transport  ourselves  in  imagination  back  to  the  period  I  am 
considering,  how  hard  it  would  be  to  realize  the  nature  of 
the  prize  that  lay  before  the  great  admiral,  the  condition 
in  which  he  would  first  behold  it,  and  the  events  which 
would  so  swiftlv  follow  !  The  wildest  fables,  the  most  fan- 
ciful  dreams,  the  most  brilliant  scenes  ever  wrought  by  the 
incantations  of  magic,  the  most  flaming  inspirations  ever 
uttered  by  the  frenzied  poet,  all  wither  and  fade  away  into 
nothingness  in  comparison  with  the  reality  which  the  hu- 
man mind  was  now  about  to  encounter,  possess,  and  con- 
quer in  the  physical  world.  And  how  brief  is  the  period 
since  this  occurred.  Only  three  hundred  and  eighty-one 
years  ago — a  mere  span,  the  sweep  of  a  pendulum,  a  throb 
of  the  pulse,  the  flight  of  a  second  in  the  lifetime  of  this 
universe  of  matter — and  this  gigantic  hemisphere  on  which 
w^e  stand  this  hour,  lay  utterly  hidden  from  every  intel- 
lectual and  civilized  portion  of  the  earth.  From  the  be- 
ginning, whenever  that  was ;  from  the  time  light  was  com- 
manded, and  there  was  light;  from  the  creative  period, 
when  chaos  assumed  form,  on  down  through  incalculable 
millions  of  years,  the  American  continents,  as  well  as  the 
others  that  constitute  the  globe,  had  existed.  The  sci- 
ences demonstrate  this  now^  as  plainly  as  the  problem  is 
proven   on  the  blackboard.      Yet  no  history  gives  us  a 
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glimpse  of  what  occurred  here  during  those  illimitable 
and  solitary  ages.  What  man  did  beyond  a  few  simple 
arts  of  savage  life,  if  anything,  will  remain  forever  un- 
known. The  slight  vestiges  of  buried  towns,  which  have 
been  discovered  in  Central  and  South  America,  are  not 
sufficient  on  which  to  construct  a  theory  of  far  remote 
civilization.  We  only  know  that  nature  was  here,  and 
man,  too,  in  his  natural  state.  We  only  know  that  all  the 
wealth,  gifts,  forces,  and  principles  of  nature  were  here 
then  as  now,  ready  to  submit  to  the  human  intellect,  and  to 
enrich,  ennoble,  and  glorify  the  human  race.  The  valleys 
slept  their  long  sleep  with  the  elements  of  future  teeming 
harvests  in  their  bosoms  undisturbed ;  the  mountains 
reared  themselves  up  their  gradual  slopes  from  the  plains, 
and  hoarded  their  secret  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver, 
of  coal  and  of  iron ;  the  rivers  ran  to  the  oceans  awaiting 
the  enterprise  of  intellect;  while  the  bays  and  harbors  of 
the  coasts  invited  the  commerce  of  mankind,  and  invited 
it  in  vain.  All  was  here  as  it  left  the  Creator's  hand.  The 
sun  lit  up  these  solitudes,  and.  the  stars  looked  down  upon 
them  in  the  deep  watches  of  the  night,  but  the  light  of 
thought  and  of  history  had  never  penetrated  them.  Adam 
had  founded  the  human  race;  Noah  had  preserved  it  from 
extinction  by  the  flood ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  died  on  the 
cross  in  the  midst  of  darkened  heavens,  a  trembling  earth, 
and  opening  graves  to  redeem  it  from  eternal  punishment ; 
and  yet,  until  less  than  four  hundred  years  ago,  not  one  of 
these  stupendous  facts  was  known,  or  a  name  connected  with 
them  heard,  in  all  the  regions  that  lie  between  Behring 
Strait  and  Cape  Horn,  now  the  abode  of  more  than  a 
hundred  million  of  people. 

When  the  veil  of  darkness,  however,  that  had  hung  so 
long  between  the  Old  and  the  New  AYorlds  was  lifted,  floods 
of  strange  light  poured  in  upon  both.  Knowledge  on  all 
subjects  came  like  a  sunburst  in  the  morning  of  a  new  day. 
But  first  in  the  bright  train  after  the  discovery  of  America 
came  the  science  of  astronomy.  When  it  was  once  known 
that  the  earth  was  a  spherical  body  and  suspended  in  space, 
other  facts  connected  with  the  planetary  system  of  the 
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universe   necessarily  followed.      Until   then  the    physical 
sciences  conld  not  proceed.     They  were  at  a  dead  halt,  and 
oonki  not  take  another  step  until  the  form  and  nature  of 
this  planet  were  known  as  Columbus  revealed  them.     But 
when  a  correct  map  of  the  earth  was  finished,  a  map  of  the 
heavens  had  to  follow  in  the  order  of  logical  thought. 
When  a  map  of  this  world  was  marked  and  measured,  a 
map  of  the  other  worlds  which  move  in  harmony  with 
this,  w^as  an  imperative  sequence  to  the  problem  that  had 
just  been  solved.     In  this  fact  lies  the  reason  why  the  an- 
cients bore  such  a  blind  relation  to  scientific  truth.     They 
were  ignorant  of  the  shape  and  properties  of  .their  own 
planet,  and  lacking  this  key  of  knowledge,  the  doors  of  all  the 
other  realms  of  the  material  universe  were  locked  against 
them.     With  this  key  furnished,  however,  though,  it  seems 
to  us,  at  a  late  day  in  the  duration  of  the  ages,  the  portals 
which  concealed  the  priceless  gifts  of  the  natural  world, 
have  one  after  another  been   rapidly  and  widely  opened. 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  ITewton  followed  Columbus,  and 
entered  into  the  untrodden  realms  of  the  universe,  forcing 
the  great  secrets  of  the  unknown  by  virtue  of  the  facts 
already  known.     A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  gravitation 
was  among  the  first  fruits  that  were  gathered  from  the 
rich  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  a  knowledge  of 
those  wonderful  j)Hnciples  which  govern  and  hold  in  their 
proper  spheres  and  pathways,  without  discord  or  collision, 
the  worlds,  and  the  systems  of  worlds,  which  inhabit  space, 
and  revolve  and  fly  through  its  trackless  depths  with  the 
speed  of  thought.     They  were  found  to  move  on  a  time- 
table,  devised  and  kept  by  that  Almighty  mind  under 
whose  regulations  all  has  been  safety  and  harmony  for  un- 
numbered   centuries  among   those  swift,  rushing   bodies 
of  blind  matter.     How  awful  appears  the  wisdom  of  that 
mind,  when  we  contemplate  the  design  of  the  universe  and 
the  absolute  obedience  to  law  impressed  upon  every  part ! 
How  sublime  its  conceptions  and  how  infallible  its  results ! 
Is  there  a  fool  who  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God? 
Let  him  study  the  plan  of  physical  creation ;  let  him  un- 
derstand this  earth,  and  then  explore  the  other  planets ; 
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let  him  comprehend  the  laws  which  govern  them  in  their 
movements  around  the  great  center  of  light  and  heat,  as 
the  hand  of  the  pilot  guides  the  ship  on  the  ocean,  and  he 
must  either  conclude  that  matter  itself  is  instinct  with 
thought  and  has  established  its  own  rules  with  a  w^isdom 
that  is  infinite,  or  else  that,  far  beyond  and  higher  than  all, 
there  exists  a  Supreme  Author,  who  has  fashioned  every- 
thing, and  to  whom  His  works  render  obedience. 

For  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  the  minds  of  scientific  men  were  engaged  in 
completing  the  circle  of  knowledge  around  the  earth  and 
through  the  planetary  sj^stems  of  the  heavens,  and  in  brush- 
ing away  the  musty  fables,  and  the  venerable  and  stubborn 
follies  of  the  ancients.  Then  came  another  era  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  human  mind  and  the  physical  world, 
which  has  extended  to  the  present  hour,  and  which  has 
^filled  the  nations  with  the  marvels  and  glories  of  human 
progress.  It  is  the  era  of  analysis,  of  analytical  investi- 
gation, of  chemical  solution,  and  of  mechanical  invention. 
It  is  the  era  in  which  the  mind,  having  acquired  the  gen- 
-eral  principles  of  nature,  proceeded  to  inquire  into  her 
minutest  details.  The  sliapes  and  relations  of  the  great 
bodies  of  matter  being  once  fully  understood,  the  aroused 
spirit  of  science  next  found  out  the  substances  that  com- 
posed them.  The  soil  of  the  plains,  the  ore  of  the  mines, 
the  stones  of  the  mountains,  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and 
the  oceans,  the  air  that  we  breathe,  the  light  of  the  sun, 
the  bursting  blaze  of  the  clouds,  have  all  been  thrown  into 
iin  inexorable  crucible.  They  have  been  dissected,  particle 
by  particle,  and  all  their  mighty  hidden  forces  discovered 
and  appropriated  to  the  use  and  advancement  of  modern 
civilization.  Every  step  taken  in  the  gigantic  progress  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  has  been  due  to 
these  wonderful  developments  of  the  physical  sciences. 
And,  in  connection  with  the  increase  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, there  arose  in  the  minds  of  men  new  purposes  for 
which  to  live  and  to  labor;  new  objects  to  be  attained  for 
the  welfare  of  the  human  family,  and  new  systems  of  prac- 
tical philosophy  to  supersede  the  vain  and  useless  theories 
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of  the  ancients.  When  it  became  fully  known  that  man 
could  establish  his  supremacy  over  this  earth  and  subjugate 
all  that  it  contained,  to  his  comfort,  wealth,  and  liappiness^ 
the  thinking  world  bent  all  its  powders  to  obtain  that  result. 
The  struggle  then  commenced  to  make  everything  useful. 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  author  of  this  great  departure  from 
the  rules  of  antiquity.  His  philosophy  was  the  simplest 
and  most  beautiful  that  ever  daw^ned  upon  mankind. 
Macaulay,  in  speaking  of  it,  says  :  "  Two  words  form  the 
key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine — utility  and  progress.  The 
ancient  philosophy  disdained  to  be  useful,  and  w^as  content 
to  be  stationary.  It  dealt  largely  in  theories  of  moral  per- 
fection, which  were  so  sublime  that  they  could  never  be 
more  than  theories ;  in  attempts  to  solve  insoluble  enig- 
mas ;  in  exhortations  to  the  attainment  of  unattainable 
frames  of  mind.  It  could  not  condescend  to  the  humble 
office  of  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  human  beings. 

All  the  schools  regarded  that  office  as  degrading;  some 
censured  it  as  immoral.  Once,  indeed,  Posidonius,  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  of  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Csesar,  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  enumerate  among  the  humbler  blessings 
which  mankind  owed  to  philosophy,  the  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  the  arch,  and  the  introduction  of  the  use  of 
metals.  This  eulogy  was  considered  as  an  affront,  and 
w^as  taken  up  with  proper  spirit.  Seneca  vehemently  dis- 
claims these  insulting  compliments.  Philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  him,  has  nothing  to  do  with  teaching  men  to  rear 
arched  roofs  ovqr  their  heads.  The  true  philosopher  of  the 
ancients  does  not  care  whether  he  has  an  arched  roof  or 
any  roof.  Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  teaching 
men  the  use  of  metals.  She  teaches  us  to  be  independent  of 
all  material  substances,  of  all  mechanical  contrivances. 
The  wise  man,  according  to  this  absurd  creed,  lives  accord- 
ing to  nature.  Instead  of  attempting  to  add  to  the  phys- 
ical comforts  of  his  species,  he  regrets  that  his  lot  was  not 
cast  in  that  golden  age,  when  the  human  race  had  no  pro- 
tection against  cold  but  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  no  screen 
from  the  sun  but  a  cavern.  .To  impute  to  such  a  man 
any  share  in  the  invention  or  improvement  of  a  plow,  a 
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ship,  or  a  mill,  is  an  insult.  Seneca  pronounces  the  invent- 
ing of  such  things  to  be  drudgery  only  fit  for  the  lowest 
slaves  ;  and  he  finally  expresses  his  indignant  fears  that 
he  shall  next  be  told  "  that  the  first  shoemaker  was  a 
philosopher."  Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  held  nothing 
unworthy  of  his  attention  or  labors  which  promoted  the 
health  and  physical  well-being  of  mankind.  lie  established 
that  school  of  thought  and  action  in  which  practical  utility 
transcends  all  abstractions.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is 
the  offspring  of  his  system  of  ideas.  The  inventor  of  the 
plow  which  turns  the  deep  soil  of  these  fields,  of  the  drill 
which  plants  them  with  grain  at  seeding-time,  and  of 
the  reaper  and  mower  which  glean  their  bountiful  harvests, 
is  more  honored  to-day  than  all  the  founders  of  all  the 
most  famous  sects  of  antiquity.  The  humblest  millwright 
has  done  more  to  endear  himself  to  the  human  race  than 
those  who  built  the  walls  of  Babylon  or  wrought  the  col- 
umns of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome.  The  names  of  Arkwright, 
Ilargreaves,  Crompton,  and  Cartwright,  for  their  inven- 
tions in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  rank  as  benefactors  far 
above  and  beyond  all  the  dazzling  and  blood-stained  heroes 
of  history.  Far  better  and  brighter,  too,  is  the  fame  of 
Robert  Fulton,  whose  genius  walks  the  waters  of  the 
world,  than  that  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Franklin  and 
Morse  will  live  and  shine  as  deathless  as  the  eternal  stars 
in  the  heavens,  when  the  shades  of  a  gloomy  oblivion  have 
gathered  around  the  memories  of  Caesar  and  I^apoleon. 
Even  that  humble  companion  of  the  fireside,  the  family 
sewing-machine,  is  entitled  to  more  veneration  and  respect 
than  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  ;  and  its  inventor  has  done 
more  to  advance  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  than  all 
the  kings  that  lie  embalmed  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt. 
The  engineer  and  architect  of  the  bridge  over  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  at  St.  Louis,  will  live  in  fresh  and  vigorous  im- 
mortality in  the  minds  of  distant  generations,  when  the 
very  names  of  victor  and  vanquished  at  Pharsalia  shall 
have  been  forgotten.  Professor  Maury,  the  great  geog- 
rapher of  the  sea,  now  sleeps  in  his  lonely  Virginia  grave, 
with  no  monument  towering  over  his  honored  dust,  and 
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with  but  sliglit  memory  or  mention  of  his  useful  life- 
in  the  minds  or  on  the  tongues  of  his  own  generation,  but 
the  practical  good  he  has  wrought  for  mankind  has 
given  him  a  sure  and  safe  place  among  the  few,  the  im- 
mortal names  that  were  not  born  to  die.  He  explored 
the  bottom  of  the  great  deep  ;  made  a  map  of  its  channels, 
its  volcanic  upheavals,  its  dangerous  reefs  ;  marked  the 
nndeviating  currents  which  sweep  over  them  in  obedience 
to  physical  laws,  and  pointed  out  secure  highways  for  the 
commerce  and  travel  of  the  human  race.  The  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth  will  hold  his  name  in  grateful  mem- 
ory, and  around  it  will  gather,  as  the  centuries  move  on,  a 
halo  brighter,  and  more  to  be  coveted,  than  ever  encircled 
the  brow  of  sea-king  or  naval  conqueror.  And  in  the 
same  shining  list  will  appear  the  name  of  another  Amer- 
ican, who  now,  from  day  to  day,  signals  the  coming  storm, 
tells  in  advance  where  the  hurricane  will  strike,  and  gives 
notice  of  the  approaching  fury  of  the  elements.  The 
probabilities  of  the  winds  and  the  rains,  and  of  the  path- 
way of  the  swift-rushing  tempest,  have  been  ascertained 
and  reduced  to  a  science  for  the  benefit  of  this  practical 
and  utilitarian  age. 

It  is  the  blessed  fortune  of  the  inventor,  the  practical 
discoverer  of  useful  improvements,  that  his  achievements 
are  permanent.  Ilis  additions  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  remain.  They  supply  the  wants  of  mankind, 
and  become  the  property  of  the  world  in  common.  Gov- 
ernments have  reared  their  proud  heads,  and  proclaimed 
the  principles  of  their  existence  eternal.  But  kingdoms, 
empires,  and  republics  have  alike  been  torn  and  scattered 
by  the  storms  of  revolution.  Their  wrecks  and  remnants 
incumber  all  the  pages  of  history.  Their  brief  duration  is 
the  scoff  and  jest  of  the  ages.  Creeds  of  faith,  systems  of 
religion,  schools  of  morality,  have  also  come  and  gone,  as 
shifting  and  changing  with  the  waves  of  time  as  the  sands, 
in  the  bed  of  the  ever-flowing  river.  The  vain  specula- 
tions of  a  thousand  philosophic  sects  have  perished ;  the 
founders  of  as  many  religions  are  forgotten ;  the  learned 
wranglers  of  the  schools  pass  away,  leaving  no  useful  mon- 
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nmcnt  of  their  existence.  "The  discoveries  of  geiiiiia 
alone  remain  ;  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  that  we  now  have ; 
they  are  for  all  ages  and  for  all  times ;  never  young  and 
never  old,  they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  life ;  they  flow 
on  in  a  perennial  and  undying  stream;  they  are  essen- 
tially cumulative,  and,  givmg  birth  to  the  additions  which 
they  subsequently  receive,  they  thus  influence  the  most 
distant  posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  produce 
more  effect  than  they  were  able  to  do  even  at  the  moment 
of  their  promulgation." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Athenean  and  Union  Literary  Societies : — 
I  have  endeavored  to-night  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
civilization  of  the  present  era  is  superior  to  any  other 
heretofore  known,  and  also  to  point  out  the  reasons  for  such 
superiority.  I  have  aimed  to  show  the  sublime  harmony 
which  exists  between  the  original  purposes  of  the  Creator 
and  the  swelling  results  of  these  modern  days.  We  are 
drawing  nearer  to  the  great  design  of  man's  power  and 
supremacy  over  all  other  works  and  elements  of  creation 
than  the  human  race  ever  approached  before.  The  doc- 
trine of  utility  has  been  emblazoned  on  the  banners  of 
progress,  and  mankind  has  marched  forward  beneath  its 
folds  for  the  last  four  centuries  into  new  and  illimitable 
fields  of  discovery,  invention,  conquest,  and  imperishable 
glory.  The  mechanical  contrivance  of  printing  was  of 
humble  and  obscure  origin,  but  it  was  useful,  and  became  at 
once  the  herald  and  the  torch  of  advancement  from  the 
darkness  of  the  night  to  the  light  of  the  morning.  The 
ancients  stand  afar  off  from  us  both  in  time  and  achieve- 
ments. They  had  a  grandeur  of  their  own,  but  it  was  glit- 
tering, specious,  and  useless,  and  consequently  not  enduring. 
Modern  civilization  has  been  built  upon  the  rock  of 
scientific  truth,  and  it  can  not  fall.  It  is  sustained  and  fed 
by  knowledge — knowledge  which,  at  its  pleasure,  ranges 
the  heavens  above  or  dives  into  the  sea  and  earth  below. 
Speaking,  however,  in  this  presence,  I  would  not  discourage 
the  study  of  the  literature,  the  languages,  the  habits, 
customs,  and  histories  of  antiquity.  ISTo  man  can  properly 
understand  and  appreciate  the  present  without  correct  in- 
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formation  of  the  past.  Combine,  therefore,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  practical  and  useful  ideas  of  your  brilliant  age 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  various  developments  of  the 
human  race  in  other  ages  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. But  let  not  the  alluring  voices  of  the  classics 
cause  you  to  liuger  on  old  and  barren  fields  expecting  to 
gather  fresh  fruit.  Seek  not  to  dwell  in  tents  that  were 
struck  and  abandoned  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
<jrO  not  to  the  rear  in  quest  of  victory.  The  honors  and 
the  spoils  of  mental  conflict  and  triumph  are  not  there. 
Turn  your  faces  to  the  front  and  strive  for  the  laurels  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  If  you  w^ould  be  leaders  in 
this  great  and  active  period,  you  must  equip  yourself  with 
its  vital  and  progressive  philosophy,  rather  than  with  the 
rusty  and  broken  armor  of  the  decayed  systems  of  the 
Pagan  Avorld.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  given  to  you  to  scale 
the  heights  wdiere  Humboldt  stood,  or  to  sound  all  the 
•depths  and  shoals  of  science  where  Agassiz  walked  with 
familiar  tread;  but  it  may  be  yours  to  enrich  3^our  minds 
with  their  sublime  discoveries,  and  then,  upon  leaving 
these  walls,  you  will  go  forth  heralds  of  light,  assisting  to 
illuminate  the  world  in  all  its  parts.  In  order  to  do  this 
and  to  crown  your  lives  with  usefulness,  you  must  learn 
now,  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  the  priceless  and  inestimable 
value  of  time.  He  who  inscribes  this  truth  on  his  heart 
and  brain,  and  counts  the  moments  of  time  as  more- 
precious  than  pure-w^ashed  grains  of  gold,  and  the  hours 
devoted  to  mental  labor  as  more  to  be  prized  than  the 
diamond  fields  of  Southern  Africa,  holds  the  key  by 
which  the  gateways  of  glory  are  lifted  up,  the  broad 
avenues  to  immortal  fame  are  opened,  and  the  high 
plains  of  an  unbounded  success  assured.  Be  therefore 
industrious  and  vigilant  disciples  of  a  progressive  faith,  and 
the  future  will  place  its  proudest  honors  at  your  disposal. 
"^Mr.  President: — I  find  it  impossible  to  close  my  connec- 
tion with  the  duties  of  this  hour,  without  giving  utterance 
to  some  of  the  thoughts  which  crowd  upon  me  as  I  stand 
in  your  presence.  I  come  from  a  th'tter  of  your  former 
labors.     The  mental  growth  and  mate  lal  development  of 

*  Daniel  Read,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
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the  State  of  Indiana  are  forever  associated  with  your  name 
and  fame.  As  an  educator  and  a  lawgiver  on  the  subject 
of  education,  your  influence  will  there  endure  for  ages,  and 
your  name  be  spoken  with  gratitude  and  veneration  by 
generations  now  unborn.  lie  who  gives  progressive  action 
to  a  people,  ingrafts  the  principles  of  culture  and  develop- 
ment on  their  organic  laws,  and  devises  a  system  for  the 
general  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  their  midst,  merits 
their  highest  honors  and  richest  rewards  while  living,  and 
their  costliest  marble  and  brass  should  protect  his  dust 
after  his  work  is  over.  Sir,  this  much  Indiana  owes  to 
you,  and  as  one  of  her  citizens,  I  tender  you  her  grateful 
recollections  and  appreciation  of  your  great  services.  I 
salute  you,  too,  with  congratulations  on  your  noble  career 
of  progress  and  utility  since  you  left  our  borders.  I  find 
you  in  the  midst  of  brilliant  triumphs.  After  fifty  years 
of  continuous  and  unbroken  services  as  a  college  ofioLcer, 
now  the  oldest  in  commission  in  the  United  States,  you 
still  stand  forth  with  eye  undimmed  and  natural  force  un- 
abated, ready  for  all  the  toils  and  duties  of  your  exalted 
sphere.  It  is  most  gratifying,  also,  to  reflect  that  your 
labors  here  have  borne  rich  and  abundant  fruit;  tiiat  the 
foundations  of  this  noble  institution  of  learning  have  grown 
wider  and  stronger,  and  its  towers  loftier  and  brighter  in 
the  sight  of  the  world,  under  your  wise  and  conservative 
.administration  ;  that  a  fully  equipped  university  has  arisen 
within  a  few  years  from  a  state  of  almost  complete  exhaus- 
tion, and,  with  every  department  of  university  education 
in  prosperous  operation,  is  now  shedding  luster  on  the 
State  of  Missouri,  at  home  and  abroad.  When  Wolsey, 
the  great  cardinal,  lost  the  favor  of  his  king,  and  was 
hurled  from  his  eminence,  and  stripped  of  his  honors,  the 
honest  chronicler  of  his  good  deeds,  anxious  to  place  his 
fame  on  a  secure  basis,  exclaimed : 

"  Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  leariiin<i;  that  he  raised  in  yon, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford!     One  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it; 
The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue." 
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So  will  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and 
Missouri,  with  their  flourishing  institutions  of  learning,, 
which  you  aided  to  establish,  be  called  to  witness  for  you 
in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  And  as  the  past  has 
been  full  of  honorable  achievements,  so  will  your  future  be 
rich  with  your  mental  enjoyments.  You  have. been  a  leader 
in  the  progressive  school  of  thought.  You  have  held  famil- 
iar converse  with  the  sciences  which  have  developed  mod- 
ern civilization.  They  contain  eternal  truths,  and  furnish 
an  unending  banquet  to  the  philosophic  mind.  You  cam 
truthfully  adopt,  with  reference  to  them,  the  language  of 
Cicero,  in  his  defense  of  the  poet  Archias :  '''Nam,  cetera 
neque  temporum  sunt,  neque  cetatem  omnium,  neque  locorumy 
hcec  studia  adolenscentiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas- 
res  ornant  adversis,  perfugium  ac  solatium  prcebent ;  delectant 
domi  non  impediunt  foris ;  pernoctant  nohiscum,pieregrinantiir, 
Tusticantiiry 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Patrons  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  Missouri: — No  nobler  theater  for  the  onward  march 
of  progress,  the  triumphs  of  a  grand  civilization,  and  the 
development  of  the  physical  sciences,  can  be  found  on  the 
maps  of  ancient  or  modern  history,  than  your  own  great 
State.  In  extent  of  territory,  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  in 
the  richness  and  boundless  variety  of  its  mineral  resources, 
in  its  mighty  water  lines  of  cheap  transportation,  and  in. 
its  central  geographical  position,  Missouri  is  an  empire  of 
material  wealth  within  itself.  The  great  intermediate  city 
between  the  two  oceans  is  also  yours.  St.  Louis  lifts  up 
her  proud  head,  the  unrivaled  queen  of  the  valley  of  the- 
Mississippi.  Standing  midway  between  the  sources  and 
mouth  of  the  longest  river  in  the  world,  and  commanding 
a  trade  by  its  channel  as  far  north  as  perpetual  snow,  and 
as  far  south  as  perpetual  flowers,  she  also  rises  up  in  the 
great  pathway  of  commerce  and  travel  that  the  hand  of 
nature  has  drawn  between  the  east  and  the  west.  Like  the- 
city  of  the  desert  on  the  plains  of  Asia,  she  is  the  mart  of 
exchange  for  the  commodities  of  all  sections,  and  the  halt- 
ing place  for  the  mighty  caravans  of  trade  that  now  float 
upon  the  waters,  or  fly  across  the  country  on  tracks  of  iron. 
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Your  State,  too,  is  in  the  infancy  of  its  development.  Only 
fifty  years  ago,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and,  though 
a  giant  at  its  birth,  it  has  still  a  growth  to  attain  which 
will  place  it  among  the  foremost  political  commonwealths 
in  the  world.  In  this  development  of  your  State,  and  in  its 
future  glory,  no  agency  will  be  so  potent,  no  instrumental- 
ity so  direct  and  effective,  as  the  light  which  has  already 
gone  forth,  and  which  will  continue  to  flow  from  this  insti- 
tution, if  you  affectionately  uphold  it  by  your  love,  your 
prayers,  and  your  labors. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PROFESSOR  MORSE. 

[On  tlie  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  16,  1872,  a  meeting  was  held  in  com- 
memoration of  the  memory  of  the  great  philosopher  and  discoverer,  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  in  the  hall  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
-Speaker  Blaine  occupied  the  chair.  After  an  appropriate  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  Adams,  of  New  York,  remarks  were  made  by  Speaker  Blaine,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Cox,  Senator  Patterson,  Hon.  Fernando  Wood,  General  James  A.  Garfield, 
Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  Hon.  D.  W.  Voorhees,  and  Hon,  N.  P.  Banks ;  and  tele- 
graphic dispatches  from  this  country  and  abroad  were  read,  testifying  sym- 
pathy in  the  great  loss  sustained  by  America  in  the  death  of  this  brilliant 
light  of  science.  After  the  reading  of  a  message  of  sympathy  from  the 
■operators  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  Speaker  Blaine  introduced  the 
Hon.  D.  W.  Voorhees,  who  spoke  as  follows :] 

Honors  paid  by  the  living  to  the  dead  are  as  old  and  as 
universal  as  the  races  of  mankind.  They  follow  the  be- 
reavements of  the  cabin  and  the  palace.  Simple  ceremo- 
nies attend  the  humble  and  the  lowly,  and  frail  memorials 
mark  their  resting-places ;  while  the  long  procession,  the 
solemn  and  lofty  dirge,  the  crowded  assemblage,  and  the 
voice  of  eulogy,  all  wait  on  departed  eminence  and  glory. 
The  barbarian  chants  a  requiem  over  the  grave  of  his  fel- 
low-mortal, and  the  Christian  celebrates  the  virtues  of  his 
fallen  comrade.  JSTo  one  ever  dies  all  forgotten,  and  no  one 
ever  wholly  perishes  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  in- 
fluences of  a  life,  even  in  this  world,  are  eternal.  The 
tomb  can  not  inclose  them.  They  escape  from  its  portals, 
and  continue  to  pervade  the  daily  walks  of  men,  like  un- 
seen spirits,  guiding  and  controlling  human  thought  and 
action.  "Who  is  free  from  their  touch  ?  "Whose  life  and 
destiny  have  not  been  colored  and  fashioned  by  the  influ- 
ences of  those  who  have  passed  away,  even  unknown  to 
fame  ?  The  greatest  actors  on  the  broad  stage  of  human 
affairs  have  pointed  back  from  the  loftiest  points  of  their 
elevation  to  the  mother  with  her  prayers,  to  the  father  with 
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his  toil  and  devotion,  to  unselfish  kindred,  to  self-sacrificing 
friends,  and  bowed  with  reverence  before  the  living  power, 
associated  forever  with  their  names  and  memories.  Every 
mind  and  heart  reproduces  some  of  its  achievements  and 
some  of  its  qualities  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  others, 
after  it  has  gone  to  far-off  spheres  and  realms.  And  this 
is  the  average  of  human  influence — the  silent,  but  mighty, 
stream  of  causes  producing  effects,  on  which  mankind, 
from  its  birth,  has  been  borne  gradually  and  steadily  for- 
ward in  its  vast  career  of  progress  and  development,  l^ow 
and  then,  however,  the  current  of  this  stream  receives  a 
new  and  startling  velocity.  Some  intellectual  force,  tow- 
ering over  all  others  of  its  period,  occasionally  imparts  to 
all  the  world  at  once  an  impulse,  which  condenses  the  ordi- 
nary advancement  of  centuries  into  the  thrilling  compass 
of  a  single  day.  Then  nations  and  generations,  and  not 
merely  individuals,  become  the  subjects  of  an  irresistible 
and  everlasting  influence.  A  new  era  is  then  noted  on  the 
page  of  the  historian,  and  new  gateways  are  opened  for 
the  onward  movement  of  humanity.  Such  an  event  hap- 
pened in  this  capital,  when,  only  twenty-eight  years  ago,  a 
single  wire  was  drawn  through  the  air  as  a  messenger  of 
thought,  as  swift  and  unfailing  as  the  light  of  the  sun.  It 
was  a  period  of  mental  activity  and  pride,  and  men  were 
boastful  of  the  light  and  knowledge  which  the  world 
already  possessed;  but  the  results  which  followed  this 
achievement  were  as  the  awakening  of  dawn  after  long 
and  heavy  darkness.  A  revolution,  forward  and  upward 
in  the  progress  of  the  world,  was  at  once  accomplished,  of 
greater  practical  consequence  to  the  human  family  than 
any  other  known  in  history.  The  toils,  the  penury,  and 
the  hopes  deferred,  which  had  darkened  many  years  of  the 
life  of  the  student  and  the  philosopher,  w^ere  succeeded  by 
a  triumph  whose  proportions  will  continue  to  swell  and 
expand  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  The  influence  of  this 
one  man  has  taken  to  itself  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
visited  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  It  dwells  in  all 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  shapes  the  destinies  of 
men  and  nations  with  a  power  second  only  to  the  omui- 
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present  omnipotence  of  God  himself.  Professor  Morse,  in 
one  sense,  is  dead.  Ilis  body,  after  its  labors  of  fourscore 
years,  has  laid  down  to  rest,  and  to  sleep  until  the  voice  of 
the  Master  shall  awaken  it  again.  But,  even  in  this  w^orld, 
his  life  has  just  begun.  As  his  great  soul  enters  upon  its 
new  career  in  the  regions  of  immortality,  so  does  the  influ- 
ence which  he  left  behind  him  here  move  forward  each  day 
to  new^  developments  of  glory  and  of  power.  We  are  here 
to-night  because  he  liv^s  in  his  works,  and  because  his  un- 
dying genius  still  sways  and  governs  our  conduct.  Forty 
million  people,  whose  representatives  we  are,  bow  reverently 
at  his  tomb  for  the  same  reason.  All  the  civilized  races  of 
the  earth  are  his  mourners,  because  his  great  discovery  has 
testified  of  him  in  their  midst.  Memorial  services,  how- 
ever, can  not  reach  him.  He  is  beyond  the  sounds  of  praise 
■or  the  fragrance  of  its  incense. 

'  Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  ?" 

1^0  ;  we  simply  honor  ourselves  on  this  occasion  by  rec- 
ognizing the  gigantic  power  of  the  mighty  dead,  and  at- 
testing his  immortality  here  on  earth.  Thus  I  interpret 
the  meaning  of  these  imposing  national  solemnities. 

If  we  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  class 
to  which  the  discovery  of  Professor  Morse  belongs,  we  find 
it  in  that  field  wdiich  has  produced  nearly  all  there  is  of 
useful  knowledge.  The  physical  sciences  alone  can  place 
man  in  his  true  relation  to  the  material  universe.  He 
arose  from  the  dust,  in  the  hour  of  his  creation,  a  master 
and  a  conqueror  by  divine  right,  in  the  world  of  nature. 
Dominion  was  given  to  him  over  all.  Power  was  granted 
him  as  the  lord  of  a  domain,  and  all  it  contained ;  but  it 
was  a  power  which  had  to  be  reduced  to  possession  by 
knowledge.  He  who  is  ignorant  of  the  proper  ties  and  laws 
of  the  physical  world,  can  have  no  control  of  its  tremen- 
dous agencies.  The  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity, 
therefore,  rose  to  no  higher  fame  than  that  wdiich  is  ac- 
quired in  wars  and  conquests.  The  shape  and  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  electricity  of  the  clouds,  the  mag- 
netism of  metals,  the  qualities  and  power  of  steam,  were 
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to  them  almost  entirely  scaled  mysteries.  If  they  some- 
times caught  a  glimpse  of  au  element  of  science,  they  ap- 
plied it  to  no  useful  purpose.  Cicero,  it  is  true,  with  that 
universal  wisdom  which  distinguished  him,  admits  the  im- 
portance to  the  human  understanding  of  physical  investi- 
gation. ''  Est  animorum  wgeniorumque  nostroram.  naturale 
quoddam  quasi  pabiduni  considerato  contemplatique  naturce.^' 
But  in  this  he  stood  almost,  if  not  quite  alone,  and  it  was 
left  for  modern  ages  to  produce  those  wonderful  results 
which  attend  a  revelation  of  the  secret  forces  and  princi- 
ples of  nature.  They  are  numerous  and  beneficent  to  the 
wants  and  comfort  of  the  human  family ;  but  the  discov- 
eries which  caused  the  steamer  to  plow  the  deep  in  safety, 
and  the  railroad  train  to  fly  across  a  continent,  and  which 
led  to  the  instantaneous  transmission  of  thought  to  the 
opposite  regions  of  the  globe,  stand  unrivaled  in  the  history 
of  mental  triumphs  over  the  elements  of  physical  creation. 
And  these  sublime  achievements  are  American  !  Fortunate 
and  glorious  as  our  history  has  in  many  things  been,  it 
has  no  page  so  bright  as  this.  Fulton  and  Franklin  and 
Morse  are  American  names.  We  have  lived  as  a  nation 
less  than  a  century,  and  yet,  in  the  realms  of  useful  philos- 
ophy, practical  art,  and  beneficial  science,  all  the  centuries 
of  all  the  past  furnish  no  parallel  to  our  glory.  The 
American  mind  has  contributed  more  in  these  walks  to 
the  elevation  and  happiness  of  mankind  than  all  the  other 
nations  and  ages  of  the  world  combined.  All  else  may 
fail  us,  but  this  Avill  never  fail.  Our  liberties  may  be  lost, 
our  free  form  of  government  may  fall  to  the  ground,  our 
very  name  may  be  blotted  from  the  map  of  nations  ;  but 
the  inventions  of  American  genius  will  continue  to  illu- 
minate the  world  with  a  light  as  imperishable  as  the  stars 
in  the  heavens. 

There  is  another  reflection,  however,  which  presents  it- 
self for  brief  mention  on  this  occasion.  In  the  brilliancy 
of  the  discoverer's  fame,  after  his  success  is  complete,  the 
world  is  apt  to  forget  the  price  he  paid  for  his  immortality. 
It  is  often  a  most  melancholy  task  to  trace  the  weary  and 
painful  struggles  which  men  of  science   have   made,  in 
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order  to  be  permitted  to  bless  mankind.  Looking  behind 
the  sweet  hour  of  their  triumphs,  we  usually  behold  a  dis- 
mal plain  of  poverty,  and  an  almost  friendless  life  of  vig- 
ilant, unremitting,  and  exhaustive  labor.  The  feverish, 
throbbing  brain  ;  the  anxious,  sleepless  nights  ;  the  longing, 
sick,  and  disappointed  heart — all  are  there.  The  sneers 
of  dullness,  the  opposition  of  envious  intelligence,  and 
the  cold  and  stinted  patronage  of  the  timid  and  doubting 
also  attend  the  efforts  of  every  daring  explorer  in  unknown 
regions  after  new  truths.  Columbus  was  fifty-seven  years 
of  age  when  he  at  last  sailed  on  the  fulfillment  of  his  long 
and  troubled  dream.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  vast  design, 
he  had  begged  bread  and  w^ater  at  the  gates  of  the  con- 
vent of  Santa  Maria  de  Kabida,  and  encounted  the  malev- 
olent superstition  of  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century  before 
the  council  at  Salamanca. 

He  followed  the  camp  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for 
years,  and  fought  in  their  bloodiest  battles  against  the 
Moors,  in  order  to  be  near  the  court  and  solicit  its  aid  in 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  He  borrowed  money  to  buy 
suitable  apparel  in  which  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereigns.  He  journeyed,  foot-sore  and  travel-stained, 
wdth  the  peasants  on  the  highways.  But  in  the  midst  of  it 
all,  whether  in  want  or  in  humiliation,  in  fatigue  or  in 
danger,  whether  battling  under  the  cross  against  the  cres- 
cent, or  lingering  in  the  antechamber  of  royalty  for  an 
audience,  he  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  the  mission 
on  which  he  had  embarked  his  life.  He  was  present  when 
the  last  Moorish  king  surrendered  the  kej^s  of  the  Alhambra,. 
and  he  was  a  spectator  when  the  whole  court  and  army  of 
Spain  were  abandoned  to  jubilee — when  the  air  resounded 
with  shouts  of  joy,  with  songs  of  triumph,  and  hymns  of 
thanksgiving.  Yet,  at  this  great  moment,  an  old  Spanish 
writer  thus  describes  him:  "A  man,  obscure  and  little 
known,  followed  at  this  time  the  court.  Confounded  in 
the  crowd  of  unfortunate  applicants,  feeding  his  imagina- 
tion in  the  corners  of  antechambers  with  the  pompous 
project  of  discovering  a  world,  melancholy  and  dejected 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  rejoicing,  he  beheld  with  in- 
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difference,  and  almost  with  contempt,  the  conclusion  of  a 
conquest  which  swelled  all  bosoms  with  jubilee,  and  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  utmost  bounds  of  desire."  So  too, 
perhaps,  might  the  great  American  whose  deeds  we  com- 
memorate to-i^ght,  have  been  seen  in  the  halls  of  this 
capitol,  when,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  he  witnessed 
general  rejoicings  over  the  success  of  small  events  in  com- 
parison to  that  which  was  so  clear  and  so  immeasurably 
great  to  his  view.  In  some  niche  or  corner  or  gallery  he 
watched  and  waited  for  the  succor  he  had  so  long  sought 
in  vain.  It  came  at  last,  as  did  the  three  small  ships  to 
Columbus,  and  similar  results  followed,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  both  instances.  Success  w^as  immediate  and  glori- 
ous. One  delivered  a  new  hemisphere  to  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  the  other  compelled  the  lightning  to  carry 
instant  communication  between  both  hemispheres.  They 
rose  from  adversity  and  culminated  in  conquests  alike,  but 
their  fates  and  fortunes  there  diverged.  The  mighty  Ge- 
noese admiral  realized  the  anguish  of  thosis  who  hang  on 
princes'  favors.  He  drained  the  cup  of  his  country's  in- 
gratitude to  its  dregs.  His  great  heart  was  broken  in 
prison  and  in  chains.  He  was  three  hundred  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  powers  whom  he  served.  He  died  in  sorrow^ 
and  with  the  unpropitious  clouds  of  his  early  life  again 
lowering  over  his  head. 

Not  so  with  Professor  Morse.  Happy  and  bright  was 
the  age  in  which  he  achieved  his  triumph.  He  was  shorn 
of  none  of  its  honors  or  its  profits.  He  took  his  place  per- 
manently in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  received  the  well- 
earned  rewards  of  his  toils  and  his  genius.  He  lived  with 
the  afiections  of  the  world  clustering  about  him,  and  died 
honored,  revered,  and  mourned  by  the  human  race.  The 
world  has  advanced,  and  it  still  advances. 
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LOUISIANA  AFFAIRS. 

^Remarks  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  22,  1872,  upon 
the  difficulties  attending  the  organization  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana, in  January,  1872. j 

Mr.  Speaker  : — I  voted  for  this  investigation,  and  to  raise 
this  committee.  In  doing  so  I  differed  from  many  of  my 
political  friends  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  did  so,  how- 
ever, because  I  believed  there  was  a  necessity  for  something 
to  be  done  ;  and  although  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  in  my 
mind  whether  it  was  within  the  province  of  this  govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  such  a  local  contest  as  is  now  raging 
in  Louisiana,  I  gave  the  occasion  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

As  I  look  upon  the  scene  which  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  city  of  ISTew  Orleans  for  the  last  two  weeks,  I  think 
no  gentleman  upon  this  floor  has  exaggerated  its  importance. 
!N^o  one  has  colored  the  afluir  too  strongl3^  And  the 
gentleman  froni  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes]  is  entitled,  in 
my  judgment,  to  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  conduct  in  moving  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion. He  is  a  leader  of  his  party,  and  the  official  leader  of 
this  House,  and  the  effects  of  his  measure  must  fall  upon 
Ms  political  friends.  His  conduct  is  all  the  more  com- 
mendable for  that  reason. 

Sir,  what  do  we  behold  in  Louisiana  ?  An  American 
State  has  been  trying  for  two  weeks  to  convene  her  legis- 
lature, and  trying  in  vain.  She  has  been  endeavoring  to 
assemble  the  law-making  branch  of  her  government,  and 
np  to  this  hour  has  failed.  During  that  time  we  have  seen 
an  American  officer  in  command  of  United  States  troops, 
moving  them  every  day  to  and  from  the  government  bar- 
racks, interfering  in  the  struggle,  under  orders  from  some- 
ivhere,  until  at  last  the  mob  arises  and  goes  to  his  head- 
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quarters.  It  there  makes  a  demand,  disgraceful  to  them 
and  to  the  age  in  which  we  live  ;  asks  the  officer  to  pro- 
claim martial  law.  The  answer  given  by  him  was  not 
creditable  to  his  nniform  or  rank,  but  it  was,  perhaps,  just 
to  the  servile  mob,  clamoring  for  tyranny  to  be  established 
on  their  bended  necks.  He  tells  them  to  go  away,  or  he 
will  give  them  the  martial  law  of  grape  and  canister. 
These  are  strange  events  in  a  land  of  law. 

Mr.  Maynard :  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  inter- 
rupt him,  I  will  say  that  the  statement  he  is  referring  to 
has  been  denied. 

Mr.  Voorhees  :  Be  it  so ;  but  the  legislature  is  not  con- 
vened, and  somebody  is  to  blame  for  this  great  scandal. 
And  at  last  there  comes  this  morning  a  declaration  of  war. 
I  know  not  whether  the  intelligence  is  true  or  false ;  I 
know  not  whether  the  Louisiana  officials  have  acquired 
Mexican  habits  of  issuing  proclamations  for  amusement 
and  not  for  purposes  of  battle.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  good 
name  of  the  whole  country  is  disgraced;  public  decency  is 
outraged ;  the  leader  of  one  faction  proclaims  that  he  will 
nt  a  given  hour  proceed  in  battle  array  to  open  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  by  force  of  arms.  With  due  military 
regard  to  the  safety  of  non-combatants,  he  tells  them  to 
close  their  houses  and  places  of  business  and  to  keep  out 
of  the  streets.  This  is  a  declaration  of  civil  war.  This 
time  it  is  not  a  slaveholders'  rebellion ;  it  is  a  war  of  two 
Avings  of  a  great  and  powerful  political  party.  Has  it  com- 
menced? Who  can  tell  me?  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  or  not,  but  if  this  matter  does  not  call  for  prompt  action 
on  our  part,  then  I  can  conceive  of  no  outrage  on  Ameri- 
can soil  that  should  challenge  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress. 

Sir,  this  trouble  arises  from  the  system  upon  which  Con- 
gress has  acted  in  reconstructing  the  South. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  :  Before  the  gentleman  passes  from  this 
point,  I  desire  to  ask  him  what  Congress  could  do  when  it 
found  the  facts  to  exist  which  he  has  stated  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees  :  Ah,  do  not  ask  me  what  this  Congress 
will  do.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Farnswortli  :  Well,  what  ought  it  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees  :  In  my  judgment,  it  ought  to  do  many 
things  connected  with  Southern  alSairs  that  even  he,  with 
all  his  liberality  and  strong  sense  of  justice,  which  I  recog- 
nize, in  his  dealings  with  the  Southern  people,  would  not 
agree  with  me  upon.  •  There  is  much  which  ought  to  be 
done  which  will  always  be  left  undone.  I  have  been  in  the 
South  this  summer  in  connection  with  an  investigating 
committee,  and  I  assert  that  the  worst  governments  in  the 
whole  world,  without  any  exception,  are  the  governments 
of  the  Southern  States  at  this  hour.  There  is  nothing  com- 
parable to  them.  They  are  unparalleled  for  their  iniquity, 
their  infamy,  and  their  outrages.  Their  law-makers  are 
incompetent  to  make  laws.  With  legislatures  four-fifths  of 
whom  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  pay  not  even  a 
poll-tax,  enacting  laws  and  levying  untold  millions  of  taxes 
upon  the  property  of  the  States,  what  can  you  expect  ex- 
cept the  worst  government  beneath  the  sun  ? 

This  state  of  things  exists  not  merely  in  Louisiana,  but 
everywhere  else  in  the  South  in  the  States  that  have  been 
reconstructed.  In  Virginia,  it  is  true  that  matters  are  not 
so  bad,  but  she,  too,  has  been  plunged  into  an  enormous 
debt  since  reconstruction  commenced.  It  is  the  fault  of  a 
pernicious  system.  You  have  called  into  power  an  influ- 
ence and  a  class  which  would  paralyze  and  destroy  any 
State  that  exists  upon  earth.  In  Louisiana  to-day  it  is  a 
contest  between  two  factions  of  the  same  party,  but  there 
is  this  excuse  for  one  of  those  factions,  that  it  represents 
the  popular  sentiment  rebelling  against  unmitigated  and 
unbearable  wrongs.  The  present  State  government  of 
Louisiana  has  crushed  the  people  by  force  of  its  infamous 
laws,  and  by  the  imposition  of  taxes,  until  the  instinct  of 
resistance  is  too  strong  to  be  longer  repressed.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  one  party  in  this  contest  is  better  than  the 
other,  or  that  one  party  would  do  better  in  control  of  the 
government  than  the  other,  but  the  Warmoth  administra- 
tion has  ruined  the  State. 

To-day  there  is  a  debt  of  between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
million  dollars  resting  upon  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the 
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•city  of  "New  Orleans.  At  last  this  administration  of  pillage 
and  crime  has  provoked  the  sentiment  of  the  State  to  re- 
sist it.  You  see  this  fact  recognized  by  Governor  Warmoth's 
own  conduct.  When,  a  few  days  since,  the  United  States 
troops  ceased  to  pass  back  and  forward  from  the  barracks 
of  the  government  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  when  they  were  told  at  a  late  hour  from 
here  to  stay  in  their  quarters,  and  Governor  Warmoth 
found  himself  stripped  of  their  support,  he  then  hastened 
to  have  repealed  a  list  of  obnoxious  laws,  a  system  of  in- 
fernal and  oppressive  legislation.  I  say  to  the  House  that 
I  care  little  what  becomes  of  either  one  of  these  factions, 
but  it  does  matter  much  to  the  character  of  the  American 
government  whether  a  State  shall  literally  disorganize  itself 
and  dissolve  into  elements  of  anarchy.  As  well  almost 
might  you  install  the  Barataria  Bay  pirates  again  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  ^lexico  as  to  allow  these  people  their 
unbridled  sway.  "What  the  remedy  is,  involves  too  elabor- 
ate and  too  vast  a  question  for  me  to  enter  on  now. 

Upon  some  more  fitting  and  appropriate  occasion,  I  may 
submit  my  views  upon  that  subject.  In  my  deliberate  j udg- 
ment,  the  governments  have  been  built  in  the  Southern 
States,  if  you  will  allow  the  expression,  upon  the  wrong 
end.  The  pyramid  stands,  not  upon  its  base,  but  upon  its 
apex.  You  have  founded  your  governments  upon  the  vice, 
upon  the  ignorance,  upon  the  irresponsibility  of  mankind; 
not  upon  the  stability,  not  upon  the  intelligence,  not  upon 
the  classes  that  are  responsible  for  the  peace,  order,  and 
welfare  of  society,  and  now  you  are  reaping  some  of  the 
fruits  of  your  system.  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  figs  from  thistles?"  'No;  neither  will  you  gather  the 
blessings  of  good  government  from  a  system  which  has 
brought  into  power  and  place  the  worst  and  most  ignorant 
classes  of  the  human  race.  I  allude  not  merely  to  the  black 
element  of  the  South ;  I  allude  also  to  the  opportunity 
which  your  plan  of  reconstruction  gave  to  adventurers 
from  the  l!^orth,.and  to  the  vicious  and  corrupt  of  all  races 
and  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  I  allude  to  that  feature 
of  your  polic}^,  disfranchising  the   intelligence   and   the 
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virtue  of  the  South,  which  a  distinguished  gentleman  from- 
South  Carohna,  a  few  days  ago  in  this  capitol,  declared 
had  made  his  State  government  a  disgrace  to  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  confined,  however,  to  no  one  State.  The 
evils  of  your  legislation  are  spread  broadcast  throughout 
all  the  South.  It  salutes  the  eye  everywhere.  Your 
failure  to  establish  peace  and  prosperity  is  universal. 

Sir,  I  voted  for  this  investigation  because  I  believed  the- 
subject  could  not  be  touched  without  benefit  to  the  public 
I  did  not  vote  for  it  in   any  narrow  partisan  spirit,  or 
merely  because  I  believed  it  would  injure  your  party  or 
benefit  mine.     I  am  not  free  from  partisan  feelings,  it  is^ 
true ;  but  I  trust  I  had  higher  motives.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  faults  of  your  system  of  government  will  be  ex- 
posed in  every  investigation  set  on  foot  in  that  section. 
I  have  been  connected  wnth  one,  as  I  have  already  said, 
during  the  past  summer.     Perhaps  there  are  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  this  chamber  who  expect  to  derive 
much  party  benefit  from  the  recent  investigation  into  the 
outrages  in  the  South.     In  this  they  will  be  mistaken.     It 
is  true  there  have   been  crimes  there,  crimes  that  have 
made  my  blood  boil  with  indignation  when  I  heard  their 
recital.     But  when  I  traced  them  back  to  their  causes  I 
found  simply  bad  governments  making  bad  citizens.     You 
made  the  governments,  and  the  consequences  belong  to 
you.     When  did  oppressive  and  corrupt  governments  fail 
to  beget  lawlessness  and  crime.     If  3^ou   expect  to  gain 
votes  by  these  issues  in  the  coming  campaign,  you  may  lay 
aside  that  delusion.     It  will  not  be  so.     While  you  will 
prove  that  individual  offenses  have  been  committed,  that 
in  some  instances  the  courts  have  been  paralyzed  and  have 
not  done  their  duty,  while  you  will  prove  midnight  scourg- 
ings  and  whippings,  and  outrages  of  that  kind,  all  of  which 
I  denounce  and  abhor,  yet  you  wall  find  at  the  same  time 
that  by  your  policy  and  your  system  you  had  all  the  powers 
of  government  under  your  control;  you  had  the  courts, 
in  which  your  judges  could,  not  take  a  seat  upon  the  bench 
without  taking  your  test-oath,  and  in  which  all  the  officials 
had  to  join  him.     The  jurors  belonged  to  you,  and  all  the 
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officers  of  the  courts  were  under  your  control.  You  will 
find  that  instead  of  their  assisting  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  country,  in  many  instances  they  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  just  administration.  You  will  find,  in  the  case  of  the 
governor  of  Georgia,  that  out  of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  applications  for  pardon,  he  granted  perhaps  three 
hundred  and  fifty ;  less  than  one  hundred  applications 
were  denied.  Pardons  were  granted  in  many  instances 
before  trial.  He  armed  criminals  with  pardons  in  advance, 
that  they  might  go  into  court  and  plead  them  at  the  bar 
and  return  free,  again  to  prey  upon  society.  The  people  of 
the  country  will  find  in  these  reasons  which  I  have  given, 
powerful  excuses  for  the  evils  and  riots  and  crimes  that  have 
prevailed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  some  sections  of  the  South. 
More  than  that,  you  will  find  taxation,  the  worst  curse 
of  government  that  comes  upon  mankind ;  you  will  find 
taxation  which  is  a  scourge  and  a  burden  even  when  it  is 
laid  by  a  good  government  and  laid  righteously.  You  will 
find  it  there  in  the  most  flagitious,  corrupt,  and  devouring 
forms  that  the  world  ever  saw.  You  will  find  that  the  fat 
cattle,  well-fieshed  and  favored,  have  been  eaten  up  by  the 
lean  and  poor  kine.  You  will  find  the  whole  land  swept 
of  every  green  thing.  Let  gentlemen  from  the  Southern 
States  say  what  they  will  to  uphold  their  State  credit,  yet 
almost  from  the  Potomac  here  to  the  Eio  Grande,  State 
bankruptcy  universally  prevails  at  this  hour.  You  may 
perhaps  except  Virginia,  but  when  you  strike  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia,  and  poor  little  Florida,  and  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  the  ruined  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  else- 
where, you  behold  them  living  and  breathing  upon  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  creditors,  who  have  not  yet  forced  them 
into  absolute  bankruptcy.  Their  inability  to  meet  their 
liabilities  is  well  known  in  financial  quarters,  and  they  are 
now  in  many  instances  issuing  new  bonds  to  pay  the  in- 
terest upon  their  bonds  already  due.  This  tells  the  whole 
story,  and  proclaims  that  form  of  repudiation  which  arises 
not  from  dishonesty,  but  from  abject  poverty  and  ruin. 
And  all  this  has  been  the  work  of  only  six  years  and  a  half 
of  your  party  ascendency. 
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Why,  sir,  Georgia  had  no  debt  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Eleven  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  yon  and  I  first  met 
liere,  she  owed  nothing.  Under  the  old  regime  slaveholders 
may  have  governed  her;  "robbers  of  other  people's  labor," 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  may  have  held  sway ;  but  they 
did  not  steal  the  public  money.  They  doubtless  had  their 
frailties,  in  common  with  all  mankind.  But  from  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  until  the  bitter  and  black  cloud  of 
war  fell  upon  the  land,  Georgia  was  so  governed  that  she 
had  no  debt ;  she  owed  no  man  anything.  And  when  she 
emerged  from  the  fiery  conflict  of  war — when  the  rebellion 
closed — if  she  had  contracted  any  debt  during  the  days  of 
the  Confederacy,  it  was  wiped  out  at  the  dictation  of  the 
federal  government.  So  that,  when  the  party  in  power 
took  possession  of  that  State  six  and  a  half  years  ago,  they 
took  her  free  from  all  liabilities. 

But  instead  of  having  been  elevated  from  her  impov- 
erished condition  and  restored  to  prosperity,  instead  of 
having  her  towns  rebuilt  and  her  railroads  reconstructed, 
instead  of  being  kept  free  from  debt  and  taxation,  the 
State  of  Georgia  this  hour  has  liabilities  resting  upon  her 
that  can  not  be  liquidated  for  less  than  $50,000,000.  This 
is  the  work  (I  say  it  in  no  spirit  of  party  bitterness)  of  your 
party,  the  party  that  thought  it  had  found  the  golden  key 
to  national  success  in  the  system  of  so-called  "  reconstruc- 
tion." I  never  believed  in  that  sj^stem.  It  has  not  proved 
a  success.  It  has  proved  a  Pandora's  box  of  mischief  and 
ruin.  It  has  covered  the  land  with  men  who  have  enriched 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers,  who  have 
broken  down  public  confidence  and  ruined  whole  States; 
and  it  has  now  cnlminated  in  a  civil  strife  between  fac- 
tions, which  have  blocked  the  wheels  of  government  in  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Republic. 

There  stands  that  State  to-day.  Perhaps  at  this  moment 
blood  is  running  upon  her  streets.  There  she  stands  with 
her  citizens  menacing  each  other,  their  hands  upon  their 
dagger-hilts  ready  to  strike  at  each  others'  hearts.  It  is 
the  end  of  six  years  and  a  half  of  Republican  government. 
Gentlemen,  are  you  content  with  it?     Can  you  go  before  the 
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■country  and  as  honest  men  say,  "  Our  plan  of  government 
has  borne  the  fruits  of  peace,  of  honor,  of  prosperity,  and 
integrity."  Can  you  say  that  with  all  the  powers  of  this 
government  committed  to  your  hands  you  have  restored 
that  beautiful  land  that  lies  under  the  southern  sky  to  the 
prosperity  with  which  you  aud  I  and  all  of  us  would  desire 
to  see  her  blessed  ?     Can  you  say  so  ?     iTot  so,  not  so. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seek  party  advantage.  I  have  already 
said  much  more  than  I  intended.  When  this  committee 
was  raised,  the  Speaker  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to 
serve  upon  it,  and  I  agreed  to  do  so.  I  intended  to  go  to 
New  Orleans,  and  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  abilit}^ 
Private  affairs,  as  well  as  public  duties,  have,  however,  so 
pressed  upon  me  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  ask  the 
Speaker  to  relieve  me,  and  send  in  my  place  some  one  who 
will  do  the  work  required  perhaps  much  better. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  has  not 
called  upon  Congress  for  intervention.  How  can  the  legis- 
lature call  when  it  can  not  convene  ?  Anarchy  is  there ; 
lawlessness  is  there ;  murder  is  there ;  rebellion  is  there. 
I  cordially  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Dawes]  for  bringing  the  question  before  us  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  has  been  presented. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  AMEND- 
MENT. 

[A  speech,  delivered  in  the  Hous^  of  Representatives,  April  6,  1871,  upon 
the  bill  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the- 
constitution  of  the  United  States.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — It  was  not  my  intention  nntil  a  few 
moments  ago  to  embark  at  all  upon  the  wide  and  turbid 
stream  of  this  debate ;  and  I  shall  do  so  now  only  for  a 
very  brief  space.  The  limits  of  my  time  forbid  more  than 
this. 

During  this  weary  and  protracted  discussion  I  have  been 
absent  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  returning  but  a  few 
days  ago  in  order  to  cast  my  vote  upon  the  vital  principles 
involved.  I  have  been  among  the  people  in  their  daily 
avocations,  and  wherever  I  went  I  found  peace  and  quiet. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  well  informed ;  they  read 
newspapers,  and  are  full  of  intelligence  in  regard  to  public 
aifairs.  Yet  they  are  not  convulsed;  they  see  no  visions 
of  horror  in  the  South  or  anywhere  else;  they  hear  no 
shrieks  of  murder  on  the  midnight  air;  they  behold  no 
portion  of  this  country  inflamed  with  riot  and  bloodshed. 
The  farmer  is  at  his  plow  in  the  beautiful  spring-time,  pre- 
pjaring  for  the  fruitful  harvest ;  the  mechanic  is  toiling  at 
his  bench  or  his  forge ;  the  merchant  is  selling  his  mer- 
chandise, and  every  class  is  engaged  in  its  calm  and  peace- 
ful pursuits. 

Could  this  be  so  if  one-half  of  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  Republic  was  in  such  a  condition  of  insurrection, 
crime,  and  lawlessness  as  to  call  for  a  declaration  of  war, 
the  suspension  of  the  great  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the 
enrollment  of  volunteers?  Upon  returning,  however,  I 
find  Congress  engaged  upon  a  bill  which  could  not  be 
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justified  even  if  civil  war  was  open  and  flagrant.  I  find 
the  dominant  party  pretending  to  be  in  a  state  of  fearful 
agitation  over  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States.  I 
find  certain  leaders  here  working  themselves  into  an  arti- 
ficial fury  over  unreal  and  fictitious  outrages,  in  order,  like 
the  jugglers  of  the  East,  to  impose  upon  the  gaping  multi- 
tude. Let  me  assure  these  gentlemen,  whose  political  capital 
consists  in  fabricated  stories  of  blood  and  carnage,  that 
they  no  longer  deceive  the  people ;  they  no  longer  delude 
the  honest  tax-payers  away  from  the  real  issues  at  stake ; 
they  no  longer  mock  and  dupe  their  plain  hard-working 
adherents  by  appealing  to  the  lowest  and  most  depraved 
prejudices  of  mankind. 

Sir,  it  is  well  known  of  all  men  that  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  it  was  originally  made,  provided  for 
the  enforcement  of  peace  and  order  in  all  the  States  of 
this  Union.  If  troubles  should  occur  throughout  the 
Southern  States,  the  original  constitution  (before  it  was 
thrice  amended)  provides  for  the  assistance  of  the  federal 
government,  under  proper  circumstances.  When  the 
legislature  of  a  State  is  in  session,  it  is  its  duty  to  call  for 
federal  aid  if  an  insurrection  takes  place  too  strong  to  be 
suppressed  by  State  power.  In  the  absence  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  governor  makes  the  call.  And  now  I  ask  mem- 
bers on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber,  at  the  close  of 
this  long  debate,  to  look  at  the  attitude  in  which  you  stand 
before  the  country.  Of  the  eleven  States  which  were  in 
insurrection  and  which  have  been  reorganized  by  what  is 
called  "  reconstruction,"  ten  have  had  radical  governors 
presiding  over  them  until  within  two  months  past,  and  at 
this  time  there  are  nine  that  still  enjoy  that  distinction- 
Virginia  has  a  Democratic  or  Conservative  executive  ;  and 
there,  you  admit,  all  is  peace  and  obedience  to  law.  You 
admit  here  on  this  floor  that  security  for  life,  liberty,  and 
property  is  in  all  her  borders. 

In  that  great  Commonwealth,  where  there  is  a  Conserva- 
tive governor,  even  the  persistent  and  malignant  ingenuity 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butler]  him- 
self does  not  discover  or  charge  any  riot  or  turbulence  or 
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disturbance.  Alabama  has  a  Conservative  governor,  but 
she  has  only  very  recently  obtained  that  blessing,  and  so 
far  as  complaint  is  here  made  against  her  domestic  affairs 
it  applies  to  her  while  under  radical  rule.  There  are  no 
allegations  against  her  present  executive.  Then  you  sweep 
south  from  Virginia,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  ten  States 
besides  her,  up  to  a  few  months  past,  and  now  in  only  one 
solitary  instance,  there  has  not  been  a  governor  in  any 
one  of  the  executive  chairs,  except  of  your  own  party. 
You  have  had  your  legislatures  also,  and  not  one  of  them, 
when  in  session,  called  upon  the  federal  government  for 
aid.  They  had  the  power  all  the  time  to  do  so  and  were 
3^our  own  partisans.  You  say  there  are  and  have  been 
troubles  there,  that  there  are  riots,  violence,  insecurity, 
and  strife;  but  your  own  political  associates,  acting  under 
the  sanction  of  official  oaths,  say,  by  their  official  conduct, 
that  your  statements  are  not  true.  Whom  shall  we  believe? 
.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  tells  the  legisla- 
tures of  States  to  call  when  help  is  needed.  What  one  of 
your  radical  legislatures  has  made  this  call  ?  Point  it  out 
to  me.  Are  they  scoundrels,  and  have  they  allowed  men, 
women,  and  children,  black  and  white,  to  be  shot  down 
and  hunted  down  and  hung  by  the  highways  without  lift- 
ing up  their  voices  for  that  assistance  which  the  constitu- 
tion proffers?  Either  your  statements,  your  inflammatory 
charges  are  false,  or  else  your  party  in  the  South  is  com- 
posed of  villains  without  a  parallel ;  villains  who  have 
stood  by  silently  and  seen  their  political  friends  murdered 
when  they  had  the  most  ample  power  to  prevent  it.  Take 
which  horn  of  the  dilemma  vou  choose.  There  stand 
those  ten  States  as  perpetual  witnesses  against  you.  Your 
own  partisans  in  office,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are 
witnesses  against  you.  The}^  make  no  outcry.  They  do 
not  clamor  for  assistance.  If  riot  and  bloodshed  are 
abroad  in  the  borders  of  those  States,  why  is  all  silent  in 
that  region?  Why  are  the  radical  governors  silent?  I 
will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because  this  clamor  is  false, 
spawned  by  the  minds  of  bad  men  for  base  political  pur- 
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poses.     The  whole  country  knows  it.     You  deceive  no  one 
on  this  question. 

If  the  Southern  States  were  in  flames,  your  own  officials 
there  would  have  cried  out  long  since  and  asked  you  for 
this  aid.  Do  you  tell  me  that  there  are  forty  thousand 
men  under  arms  in  JSTorth  Carolina,  as  has  been  asserted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butler],  and  I 
believe  by  my  colleague  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  at  the  same  time  admit  that  you  have 
all  the  time  had  a  radical  governor  there,  and  have  now  ? 
But  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butler],  in  a 
wailing  tone,  announced  that  Governor  Holden  had  been 
run  out  of  the  State,  and  held  him  up  as  a  victim  to  the 
lawlessness  of  the  people.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  he  knew  better.  You  know  that  Gov- 
ernor Holden  was  impeached  and  convicted  of  malfeasance 
and  corruption  in  office,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
and  convicted,  too,  by  the  votes  of  your  own  party.  Thus 
he  was  removed  and  another  radical  takes  his  place.  This 
is  your  conspicuous  victim  of  Southern  outrage  !  But  even 
he,  while  governor,  had  not  the  brazen  audacity  to  allege 
a  state  of  affairs  in  l!Torth  Carolina  which  called  for  the 
interference  of  federal  troops.  I  talk  plainly.  You  know 
he  was  governor  until  a  few  weeks  since.  Why  was  even 
he  silent  on  this  subject  on  which  you  are  so  fierce,  loud, 
and  sanguinary  ?  Did  he  not  know  whether  there  were 
forty  thousand  men  banded  together  committing  murder 
without  limit  ?  Yet  he  sat  in  his  chair ;  he  slept  at  his 
post,  and  said  that  all  was  well  within  his  borders.  Who 
is  it  that  is  false  ?  Somebody  is.  Who  are  the  witnesses 
to  be  believed  before  the  country?  You  or  your  governors 
and  legislatures  in  the  South  ? 

Not  only  is  all  this  true,  however,  but  it  is  likewise  true- 
that  within  the  last  four  months  every  one  of  these  ten 
governors  of  these  ten  States,  in  regular  messages  to  their 
legislatures,  asserted  as  a  fact,  before  the  people  of  the- 
United  States  and  before  the  world,  that  peace  reigned  in 
their  midst;  every  one  of  them  thanked  Providence  for 
the  blessings  of  peace.     This  formal  and  solemn  record, . 
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which  can  never  be  destroyed,  would  of  itself  damn  your 
atrocious  accusations  into  disgrace  and  disbelief  with  the 
people.  I  call  upon  the  people  of  all  parties  to  read  the 
messages  of  the  radical  governors  of  the  Southern  States 
delivered  during  the  past  winter.  It  will  there  be  fully 
and  abundantly  seen  whether  false  witness  has  not  been 
borne  on  this  floor  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  against 
a  helpless  people.  And  even  now,  while  we  are  here  agi- 
tating this  question  and  wasting  time  and  monej^,  Gov- 
ernor Alcorn,  of  Mississippi,  is  telegraphing  to  the  delega- 
tion from  that  State  to  mind  their  own  business  and  let 
the  State  of  Mississippi  alone ;  that  he  needs  no  federal 
aid ;  that  he  can  keep  the  peace  without  a  military  inva- 
sion ordered  by  this  lawless  bill.  He  does  not  stop  there. 
He  compares  the  statistics  of  crime  committed  when  the 
State  was  held  by  a  military  governor,  with  troops  at  his 
command,  with  the  statistics  of  crime  committed  under 
his  own  administration  as  a  civil  executive.  He  shows 
more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  an  advantage  over 
the  late  military  governor  in  point  of  public  virtue,  peace, 
and  order.  He  is  one  of  your  governors,  not  mine.  Does 
he  speak  the  truth  or  a  falsehood  ?  He  is  on  the  ground 
and  well  informed.  You  are  not.  Do  you  answer  me 
that  you  have  evidence?  The  testimony  of  witnesses 
taken  before  investigating  committees? 

Sir,  the  vilest  use  to  which  the  power  of  Congress  was 
ever  put  is  the  raising  of  a  committee  of  investigation  when 
the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  the  advance- 
ment of  party  interest  and  not  the  development  of  truth. 
It  becomes,  then,  an  infamous  inquisition,  where  the  most 
odious  and  loathsome  wretches  that  pollute  the  earth  are 
eagerly  embraced  for  the  sake  of  their  wholesale  perjuries 
aud  scalding  calumnies.  They  know  they  are  sustained  by 
a  great  part}^  and  the  value  of  their  services,  they  under- 
stand, depends  upon  the  amount  and  skill  of  their  false- 
hoods. If  they  can  retail  nothing  in  the  committee-room, 
the  great  leaders  of  the  party,  the  dispensers  of  a  nation's 
patronage,  turn  their  backs  on  them  as  useless  rubbish. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  concoct  a  tale  of  horror 
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that  will  read  well  on  the  eve  of  an  election ;  if  they  can 
manufacture  some  sinister  and  ferocious  conspiracy,  and 
recite  it  well  to  the  committee,  their  consequence  is  mag- 
nified, and  a  good  office  is  secured  by  way  of  pay  for  polit- 
ical services  rendered.  This  is  no  new  phase  of  human 
nature.  It  is  very  old  as  well  as  very  mean.  The  crea- 
tures w^ho  have  recently  been  before  an  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  have  had  many  a  counterpart  in  his- 
tory. Their  names  are  all  synonyms  of  infamy,  as  the 
names  of  these  scavengers  w^ho  are  now  trying  by  perjury 
to  dreuch  this  land  again  in  blood  wnll  be  in  all  time  to 
come.  The  low-browed  villain  of  English  history,  Titus 
Gates,  by  his  false  oath,  murdered  many  innocent  people 
on  the  scaffold  and  on  the  streaming  and  gory  block.  He 
had  his  day  of  power.  Vast  crowds  followed  him,  and  the 
most  exalted  in  the  kingdom  patronized  and  welcomed 
him.  His  word  made  the  purest,  the  noblest,  and  the  best 
turn  pale  and  make  ready  for  death.  But  v/ith  what  satis- 
faction the  historian  records  the  close  of  his  career !  The 
scourge,  the  branding-iron,  the  croppiug-kuife,  the  pillory, 
and  the  cart's-tail  all  befell  him.  And  a  similar  fate, 
and  more  also,  would  be  the  just  reward  of  those  who  are 
now  engaged,  b}^  false  swearing,  in  precipitating  death  and 
ruin  into  the  midst  of  peaceful  and  law-abiding  commu- 
nities. 

Sir,  it  is  to  your  interest,  as  a  party,  that  lawlessness 
should  prevail,  or  at  least  appear  to  prevail,  in  the  South- 
ern States.  It  is  a  strong  diet  on  which  to  feed  the  preju- 
dices and  antipathies  of  the  l^orthern  people.  You  have 
tried  it  often  before,  and  you  are  trying  now  again.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand 
to  have  peace.  We  suffer  by  every  disorder  that  takes 
place,  or  that  is  falsely  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  at  the 
South.  How  do  parties,  as  well  as  persons,  act  upon  ques- 
tions of  self-interest?  Is  it  difficult  to  answer?  If  a  mur- 
der or  any  other  crime  has  been  committed  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  there  is  but  one  person  within  your  knowledge 
who  w^as  or  could  be  benefited  thereby,  would  not  your 
gravest  suspicions  at  once  fall  on  him  ?    Is  not  this  a  rule 
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of  reason,  as  well  as  of  the  written  law  of  the  land?  Ap- 
ply it  to  the  suhject  now  under  discussion.  You,  as 
a  party,  are  benelited  by  murder,  by  riot,  by  insurrec- 
tion, and  by  general  disobedience  to  law  in  the  South.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  unscrupulous  leaders  of  your 
party  will  labor  iirst  to  create  murder,  riot,  insurrection, 
and  disobedience  to  law  in  that  section,  and,  failing  to  ac- 
complish these  diabolical  purposes,  they  will,  by  false  wit- 
nesses and  unfounded  clamors,  labor  to  make  the  people- 
believe  that  such  crimes  exist  when  they  do  not.  The  con- 
dition of  your  party  at  this  time  is  w^ell  understood.  The 
grinding  in  3"our  mill  is  low.  Your  hopper  is  running 
almost  empty.  A  new  grist  of  Southern  outrages,  whether 
spurious  or  genuine,  must  be  poured  in.  On  all  the  great 
questions  of  domestic  economy — bonds,  finances,  revenue, 
taxation,  tarifi',  and  San  Domingo — you  are  bankrupt  of 
political  capital.  You  seek  to  reinstate  ^^ourselves  b}^  au 
issue  on  which  you  think  you  can  inflame  anew  the  almost 
extinguished  animosities  of  the  war.  I  have  demonstrated, 
however,  that  your  own  allies  in  the  South  prove  your 
issue  to  be  false,  and  you  will  signally  fail. 

It  is  a  miserable  spectacle  to  behold  a  political  party  en- 
deavoring to  build  its  fortunes  on  the  ordinary  frailties  and 
the  average  amount  of  crime  in  any  State  or  locality.  'No 
spot  on  the  civilized  globe  is  entirely  free  from  the  disor- 
ders that  arise  from  the  fallen  and  sinful  nature  of  man. 
Evil  spirits  infest  alike  every  State  of  this  Union  and  every 
nation  beneath  the  sky.  If  there  was  everywhere  perfect 
and  absolute  obedience  to  law,  if  no  statute  was  ever 
broken,  we  would  have  the  Utopian  government  of  Plato 
established  or  the  Garden  of  Paradise  restored.  As  it  is, 
however  Avise  and  just,  m.en  in  public  life  legislate  for  society 
and  for  human  nature  as  it  has  been  proven  and  known 
to  be  for  all  the  ages  of  the  past.  Doubtless  the  South 
has  her  full  average  of  crime,  as  the  ^orth  also  has.  There 
is  not  a  State  in  the  Xorth  within  whose  borders,  at  some 
time  or  other,  there  has  not  been  summary  punishment  in- 
flicted, without  trial,  upon  criminals  or  supposed  criminals. 
As  there  was  no  party  capital,  however,  in  the  subjects  at 
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tlie  time,  no  one  attempted  to  overthrow  their  State  gov- 
ernments on  that  account. 

But  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  oppose  and  denounce 
lawlessness  everywhere.  It  is  the  interest,  too,  as  well  as 
the  duty  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  to  do  so.  There 
never  Avas  a  man  upon  this  floor  more  utterly  and  entirely 
opposed  to  the  riotous,  the  lawless,  and  the  marauding 
spirits  of  the  land  than  I  am.  My  whole  nature  and  all 
my  instincts  are  at  war  with  such  people.  And  as  the 
time  now  rapidly  approaches  when,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Democratic  party  will  obtain  the  control  of  the  country,  I 
here  proclaim,  as  far  as  my  voice  will  reach,  that  ''  obe- 
dience to  the  constitution  and  the  laws"  will  be  the  sign 
in  which  we  will  conquer,  and  will  be  the  motto  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic administration.  We  will  enforce  the  laws  and  keep 
the  peace  everywhere.  "VVe  will  do  it  in  the  South ;  we 
will  do  it  in  the  ISTorth.  'We  will  disband  masked  high- 
waymen, if  there  are  any.  We  will  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  equity  and  justice  of  their  govern- 
ment. We  will  do  this  without  such  lawless  legislation  as 
is  here  proposed ;  and  by  building  up  instead  of  destroying 
popular  rights. 

1^0  party  is  fit  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  responsibilities 
of  this  government  which  does  not  consecrate  itself  to  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  to  the  utmost  limits  of  its  vast  boundaries.  This- 
shall  be  our  mission,  and  this  we  will  do  if  the  power  is 
placed  in  our  hands.  We  bring  you  already  the  proofs  of 
sincerity,  the  fruits  of  our  faith.  I  have  pointed  you  to 
Virginia.  I  point  you  also  to  West  Virginia.  I  am  re- 
minded of  her  by  one  of  her  distinguished  representatives 
on  this  floor  [Mr.  Hereford].  She  was  born  in  the  midst 
of  storm  and  revolution,  ripped  untimely  from  her  moth- 
er's womb,  and,  until  the  last  few  months,  remained  under 
radical  rule  from  the  hour  of  her  birth.  During  all  this 
time  she  was  garrisoned  by  federal  soldiers.  It  was  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
State.  When  she  rose  up,  however,  and  broke  the  shackles 
of  party  despotism,  never  again  to  be  fastened  on  her  proud 
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young  limbs,  and  gave  the  control  of  her  future  destiny  to 
the  Democratic  party,  a  singular  spectacle  was  witnessed. 
The  troops  are  all  withdrawn.  iTot  an  armed  soldier  now 
menaces  her  people  or  treads  her  soil,  and  yet  the  sun  in 
its  course  through  the  heavens  shines  not  on  a  more  or- 
derly, law-abiding  political  commonwealth  on  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth.  The  Democratic  party  has  brought  to 
her  civil  government,  the  removal  of  thej  militarj^,  and 
perfect  domestic  tranquillity.  Will  not  the  country  trust 
that  party  which  gives  repose  and  peace  and  prosperity  to 
every  State  where  it  has  secured  the  ascendency  ? 

I  have  seen  it  stated  by  my  colleague  in  the  other  end 
of  the  capitol  [Mr.  Morton]  that  the  issues  in  the  canvass 
of  1872  were  to  be  confined  to  this  wretched  subject  on 
which  this  dreary  debate  is  drawing  to  a  close.  We  can 
"well  afford  such  an  issue,  and  crush  him  and  his  followers 
w^ith  the  facts,  but  he  sadly  underrates  the  intelligence  and 
the  wants  of  the  people.  The  laboring  masses  are  asking 
for  bread,  and  he  would  give  them  a  stone.  They  ask  for  a 
fish,  and  he  would  give  them  a  snake.  The  tax-payers  want 
equal  taxation.  Why  does  he  not  give  them  that  ?  The 
wealthy  escape  taxation  oh  their  most  productive  capital. 
What  does  he  propose  on  this  vital  question  ?  The  bond- 
holder is  getting  millions  in  gold  for  his  bonds,  when  gold 
is  not  his  due.  A  vast,  gigantic  robbery,  misnamed  the 
tariff,  overshadows  all  the  land  and  plunders  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  every  toiling  household. 

What  relief  does  my  colleague  and  his  party  bring  for- 
ward in  behalf  of  the  laborer?  The  administration  is 
spending  upward  of  a  hundred  millions  of  the  people's 
money  more  than  an  honest  and  economical  administration 
•Gould  render  the  same  service  for.  Profligacy  prevails  in 
high  places ;  offices  are  bartered  as  openly  as  upon  a  stock 
exchange,  for  pay  ;  the  odor  of  corrupt  jobs  and  fraudulent 
schemes  taint  the  air  in  every  direction,  and  fraud  and 
peculation  is  charged  upon  the  administration  under  the 
sanction  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  names  in  the  Ke- 
publican  party.  These  questions  are  here  at  our  own  doors, 
and  the  people  will  enter  into  judgment  upon  them  at  the 
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•earliest  possible  opportunity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  unrelent- 
ing justice.  They  will  not  be  subordinated  by  other  issues 
presented  by  designing  men  to  lead  the  minds  of  the  people 
.away  from  their  real  interests. 

Another  shameless  statement  made  by  my  colleague 
occurs  to  me.  To  what  desperation  must  a  party  leader  be 
reduced,  when  he  can  assume  sufficient  audacity  to  state 
that  the  Democratic  party,  if  placed  in  power,  would  pay  the 
rebel  debt,  and  also  pay  for  the  slaves  set  free  by  the  late 
Tvar !  There  never  was  a  man  wdio  believed  this  statement ; 
not  even  the  man  who  made  it.  Everybody  knows  it  to  be 
false,  and  made  to  deceive.  I  but  speak  the  sentiment  of 
the  entire  party  to  wdiich  I  belong,  w^hen  I  say  that  not  one 
dollar  will  ever  be  paid  for  the  purposes  stated  by  my  col- 
league. It  is  time  that  fraudulent  and  designing  assertions 
like  this  should  be  met  the  moment  they  are  uttered,  and 
-denounced  as  they  deserve. 

And  now  for  a  few  moments  let  us  inspect  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  inspired  as  it  is  by  the  waning  and  decaying 
fortunes  of  the  party  in  power,  and  called  for,  as  I  have 
shown,  by  no  public  necessity  whatever.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond sections  are  designed  to  transfer  all  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  courts  of  the  States  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  to  be  done  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  courts  of  the  Southern  States  fail  and  refuse  to  do  their 
•duty  in  the  punishment  of  offenders  against  the  law.  Upon 
this  assumed  fact  you  propose  to  commit  a  violation  of  the 
constitution  yourselves,  and  break  down  the  judicial  system 
of  this  government.  But  I  again  deny  your  assumption. 
I  deny  that  the  cause  which  you  allege  for  this  assault  upon 
the  judiciary  of  the  States  exists.  I  deny  that  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  South  is  a  failure,  and  I  again 
eall  your  own  w^itnesses  to  overthrow  your  assertions. 

Sir,  wdien  you  reconstructed  the  States  of  the  South  you 
sifted  all  the  publix?  offices  in  that  section  free  from  every 
taint  or  speck  of  disloyalty.  Your  test  and  iron-clad  oaths 
excluded  from  all  places  of  trust,  honor,  and  profit  every 
man  and  every  class  of  men  who  were  not  in  political 
agreement  with  yourselves.     Thus  the  courts,  w^ith  all  their 
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niacliinery,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  liio  Grande,  passed 
into  your  hands,  and  there,  with  but  rare  exceptions,  they 
remain  to  this  day.  The  judges,  the  prosecuting  attorneys^ 
the  sheriffs,  and  the  very  bailiffs,  are  onlysacli  as  can  take 
the  Hadical  test-oath  before  they  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
their  offices.  I^inety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  these 
officials  throughout  the  South  belong  to  your  party  and 
vote  your  ticket.  This  you  know  and  the  wdiole  country 
knows,  and  yet  you  all  stand  up  here  and  deliberately  as- 
sert that  they  will  not  enforce  the  laws  against  crime ! 
Even  if  your  charge  was  true,  upon  whom  would  the  shame 
and  dishonor  rest  ?  Certainly  upon  your  party  for  elevating 
such  men  to  office,  and  not  upon  mine. 

If  your  statements  on  this  floor  are  correct,  they  simply 
show  that  there  are  more  knaves  belonging  to  your  party 
holding  official  stations  than  even  I  had  supposed.  The 
necessity  which  you  allege  for  the  first  two  sections  of  this 
measure  is  a  terrible  impeachment  of  Radical  office-holders 
in  the  South,  and  falls  harmless  at  oiir  feet  on  this  side  of 
the  chamber.  If  the  laws  are  not  enforced,  I  ask  you  why  ? 
Are  your  judges  corrupt?  Are  your  prosecuting  attorneys 
incompetent,  or  worse  ?  Are  your  sheriffs  in  league  with 
this  midnight  marauding  devil  called  Ku-Klux?  The 
courts  are  held  every  day,  every  week,  and  every  month  in 
the  year  in  that  section.  I  have  never  heard  of  their  being 
disturbed  or  broken  up,  except  in  the  recent  instance  at 
Meridian,  Mississippi,  where  a  Eadical  negro  shot  and  killed 
a  presiding  magistrate  while  on  the  bench.  There  are  laws 
against  every  form  of  crime  in  all  the  States.  Their  en- 
forcement is  in  the  hands  of  your  own  partisans  everywhere. 
Yes,  and  I  will  rescue  your  judiciary  in  the  South  from 
much  of  the  obloquy  you  have  heaped  upon  it. 

I  will  not  permit  you  to  thus  sacrifice  and  disgrace  your 
party  allies  in  the  South  for  the  sake  of  political  capital  at 
the  E'orth.  I  here  assert  that  they  are  doing  their  duty 
reasonably  well  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  that  your 
partisans  connected  with  the  judiciary  of  the  States  in  the 
South  are  doing  better  than  their  brethren  in  any  of  the 
other  offices  in  that  afflicted  region.     Have  they  asked  you 
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for  assistance?  Has  a  single  one  complained  that  he  is  ob- 
-stracted  in  his  duties?  Has  a  judge  in  a  single  instance 
invoked  protection  for  liis  court  ?  Has  any  attorney  of  the 
commonwealth  asked  for  a  guard  while  he  was  engaged  iu 
bringing  desperate  malefactors  to  justice  ?  Have  the  sher- 
ijffs  reported  that  they  could  not  serve  process  and  called 
for  troops  to  act  as  an  armed  po.ssc  comitatus?  ^Nothing  of 
all  this  ;  not  a  word.  All  these  officials,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand in  number,  are  thus  the  most  powerful  witnesses 
against  you.  Their  silence  is  conclusive.  While  the  air  is 
here  vexed  with  your  ravings,  they  are  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  their  ways  at  the  very  places  where  you  locate 
your  imaginar}^  horrors  ;  and  they  neither  see  nor  hear  the 
frightful  scenes  which  your  distempered  fancies  have  con- 
jured up  and  sent  forth  from  these  resounding  halls. 

But  the  chief  wickedness  of  this  bill  is  contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  sections.  By  them  every  power  of  the 
government  is  surrendered  absolutely,  and  without  the 
slightest  reservation,  to  one  man.  The  President  is  author- 
ized to  decide  without  the  aid  or  advice  of  any  one  when 
and  where  there  is  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlaw- 
ful combinations  or  conspiracies  in  any  State  ;  whether  they 
obstruct  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  whether  they 
deprive  any  portion  or  class  of  people  of  such  State  of  any  of 
their  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities;  whether  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  State  are  unable,  or  from  any  cause 
fail  or  refuse  protection  of  the  people  in  such  rights,  and 
whether  these  constituted  authorities  have  failed  or  neg- 
lected to  call  upon  the  federal  government  for  aid  when  it 
w^as  needed.  When  he  has  decided  this  wide  range  of  fact 
for  himself,  and  in  his  own  way,  he  is  authorized  to  'Hake 
such  measures,  by  the  employment  of  the  militia,  or  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  either,  or 
l)y  other  means,  as  he  may  deem  necessary,"  to  suppress 
whatever  he  may  call  an  insurrection,  domestic  violence, 
•or  unlawful  combinations. 

This  is  an  accurate  and  correct  statement  of  the  third 
section,  and  I  pronounce  it  the  most  horrible  legislation 
that  ever  polluted  the  records  of  this  government.     Tell 
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me  what  tbere  is  to  prevent  the  President  from  making- 
war  and  moving  with  the  army  into  every  State  in  this 
Union  the  day  after  this  monstrous  measure  becomes  a  law. 
Is  he  not  empowered  to  determine  the  facts  upon  which  he 
is  to  act,  and  then  to  take  the  whole  military  power  of  the 
government  and  do  with  it  as  he  pleases;  do  what  he  deems 
necessary;  do  whatever  he  wants  to  do  for  his  own  success 
and  aggrandizement  ?  Not  one  w^ord  of  this  can  be  denied. 
Here  are  these  powers  plainly  written  down  in  this  most 
unrighteous  measure.  There  is  not  a  king  or  an  emperor 
in  the  world,  at  this  hour,  who  possesses  a  power  to  make 
war  upon  his  own  subjects  so  unlimited,  so  completely 
w^ithin  his  own  discretion,  as  is  here  wantonly  given  to  an 
American  executive  to  invade  and  attack  the  homes  of 
American  citizens. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  extravagance.  Every  civil- 
ized nation  upon  earth  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  my 
declaration.  You  tender  General  Grant  the  sword,  and  tell 
him  to  wield  it  upon  his  countrymen  in  any  direction  he- 
chooses  ;  strike  whenever  his  passions,  his  hates,  his  ambi- 
tion, or  his  interests  dictate,  and  upon  such  cause  or  provo- 
cation as  to  him  alone  may  appear  sufficient.  Do  you  wish 
to  establish  lawless  tyranny  in  this  land  ?  Here  is  its  char- 
ter. Do  you  desire  to  raise  up  and  clothe  a  lawless  tyrant 
in  the  executive  chair  ?  This  measure  would  tempt  a  far 
better,  wiser,  and  more  virtuous  magistrate  than  is  now  at 
the  head  of  our  national  aflairs.  It  would  breed  thoughts 
of  unholy  and  unlawful  ambition,  and  hatch  forth  schemes 
of  treason  against  liberty,  in  a  far  humbler  and  more  un- 
designing  heart  than  that  which  now  beats  with  impatience 
for  the  passage  of  this  despotic  and  infamous  bill.  There- 
was  but  one  thing  more  needed  to  make  this  blasphemy 
against  free  institutions  complete,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fourth  section.  The  President  is  there  authorized  to^ 
suspend,  whenever  the  whim  or  fancy  seizes  him,  that  great 
writ  of  human  liberty,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  in  England,  the  royal  man- 
date has  not  dared  to  touch,  and  which  only  during  the 
convulsions  of  a  dreadful  civil  war  was  ever  suspended  iix 
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this  country.  The  executive  can  smite  the  land,  at  liis  own 
imperial  will,  with  steel  and  fire  and  blood,  and  fill  the 
prisons  as  he  goes  w^ith  those  whose  lives  are  spared.  You 
make  him  a  creature  of  unbridled  license.  The  chief  of  a 
pirate  band  is  not  more  so.  His  own  will  is  his  law,  and 
you  withdraw  from  him  every  shadow  of  restraint  hy  this 
enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  hope  for  the  redress  of  such  wrongs  as 
this  measure  inflicts  is  in  the  intelligence  and  justice  of  the 
people.  They  perceive  the  designs  of  the  party  in  power. 
You  have  already  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  use  of 
military  force  at  every  voting  precinct  in  the  United  States. 
1^0 w  you  propose  to  make  the  present  executive  an  omnip- 
otent and  irresponsible  ruler — to  place  in  his  hands  the 
issues  of  life  and  death,  peace  and  war,  liberty,  property, 
and  all  the  rights  that  organized  human  society  cherish 
and  prize  as  sacred.  There  is  method  in  all  this  legisla- 
tion. It  has  a  purpose  as  plain  as  if  it  was  avowed  here  in 
this  discussion.  You  are  laying  the  ax  at  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  and  it  means  that  the  tree  in  due  time  is  to  fall. 
Usurpation  is  intended — how  much'  and  how  far  is  to  be 
determined  by  circumstances  and  party  necessities.  You 
are  preparing  fully  and  carefully  to  defy  the  popular  will 
if  it  should  be  expressed  against  you.  All  this  is  now  too 
plain  to  be  doubted  or  denied  by  intelligent,  candid  minds. 
The  country  is  warned  in  time.  I  can  not  believe  that  you 
will  be  sustained  in  such  outrages  upon  all  those  great  civil 
rights  for  which  governments  are  instituted  among  men. 
If  the  American  people  will  uphold  such  measures  of  leg- « 
islation  as  this  and  the  law  for  the  use  of  the  bayonet  at 
the  polls,  then  they  wall  not  only  lose  their  liberties  and 
bow^  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  bondage,  but  they  will  de- 
serve the  fate  which  they  might  have  averted  while  they 
were  yet  free.  But  I  have  no  such  gloomy  misgivings.  I 
believe  your  party  will  be  driven  from  power,  and  that 
the  dawn  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career  of  peace,  order, 
wealth,  and  prosperity  is  about  to  break  upon  the  land  and 
relieve  the  people  from  the  reign  of  faction  plunder,  and 
misrule. 
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PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

ABROAD. 

[Remarks  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  6,  1871,  upon 
the  imprisonment  of  American  Minister,  Washburn,  and  other  Ameri- 
can citizens,  in  Paraguay,] 

Mr.  Speaker: — I  expect  to  support  by  my  vote  the  reso- 
lutions reported  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
•eign  Affairs,  and  I  desire  to  explain,  in  a  few  words,  my 
reasons  for  doing  so.  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I 
part  company  with  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  this 
or  any  other  subject.  For  those  gentlemen,  I  entertain  the 
highest  respect  for  their  abilities,  and  in  every  other  way. 
I3ut  this  debate  has  convinced  me  that  I  ought  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  gentlefnan  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck],  who 
lias  so  powerfully  presented  my  views,  as  well  as  his  own, 
upon  this  question. 

In  the  brief  minutes  allotted  to  me  by  the  courtesy  of 
Biy  colleague  [Mr.  Orth],  I  can  but  glance  at  the  facts  of 
this  case ;  I  shall  not  go  into  details.  In  this  transaction, 
I  see  an  American  minister  abroad  at  his  post  of  duty,  im- 
prisoned for  many  months.  I  hear  him  call  in  vain  upon 
officers  of  the  United  States  navy  for  assistance.  I  see 
members  of  his  legation,  living  in  his  house,  taken  from 
•under  his  roof  by  the  power  to  which  he  w^as  accredited, 
placed  in  prison,  and  scourged^  and  racked  upon  the  tor- 
turing-wheel. 

If  any  American  citizen  can  hear  these  wrongs  and  out- 
rages simply  recited,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
persons  on  whom  they  were  inflicted,  without  his  blood 
boiling  in  his  veins  and  his  heart  beating  high  to  avenge 
the  atrocit}^,  I  do  not  envy  his  patriotism  or  love  of  country. 
It  matters  not  to  me  what  may  be  tho  character  of  Bliss 
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and  Masterman.  If  an  officer  of  the  American  navy  should 
stand  by  and  see  a  man  scourged  and  tortured  by  a  foreign 
power,  even  if  he  were  the  veriest  thief,  darker  and  deeper 
in  crime  than  he  who  suffered  on  the  cross  of  old,  while 
from  his  lips  came  the  cry,  "I  am  an  American  citizen;" 
if  an  officer,  under  those  circumstances,  should  plead  that 
he  was  waiting  for  orders  from  some  superior  at  a  distance, 
I  would,  had  I  the  power,  not  merely  load  him  wdth  the 
■censure  of  this  House,  but  condemn  him  to  be  shot  for 
recreance  to  duty.  Talk  not  to  me  about  waiting  for  or- 
ders on  a  foreign  port  under  these  circumstances,  while 
American  flesh  w^as  being  torn  and  American  bones  were 
l)eing  crushed  on  the  rack  !  Such  a  plea  is  a  mockery,  a 
horrible  mockery,  and  a  burning  insult  to  our  national 
spirit. 

Nor  does  any  law  of  nations  or  of  nature  require  such 
an  ignoble  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  navy.  The  history 
of  nations  is  full  of  instances  where  naval  officers  have 
placed  themselves  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  diplo- 
TQatic  agents  of  their  governments.  But  the  highest  orders 
in  the  world  are  the  orders  of  humanity;  the  orders  of  a 
just  and  powerful  patriotism;  a  patriotism  wdiich,  on  des- 
perate emergencies,  makes  its  ow^n  orders,  and  waits  to  hear 
from  no  superior,  save  only  that  God  who  inspires  noble 
-deeds.  It  is  on  such  occasions  that  immortal  actions  occur. 
At  such  times,  heroes  are  born  in  a  moment,  and  spring, 
full  grown  and  undying,  into  the  arena  of  history.  If  these 
officers,  whose  conduct  is  under  consideration,  had  been 
equal  to  their  station,  their  names  would  now  be  spoken 
with  universal  honor,  instead  of  being  coupled  with  terms 
of  reproach  and  indignation. 

Had  they  been  patriotic  men,  they  would  have  known 
iheir  duty  without  w^aiting  for  orders.  Instead,  however, 
of  promptly  acting  in  behalf  of  the  honor  of  their  country, 
they,  for  more  than  a  year,  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Washburn  ;  they  embar- 
rassed him  in  every  conceivable  mode;  they  even  refused 
him  transportation.  If  they  had  been  avowed  allies  of  the 
desperate,  bloody,  brutal  tyrant,  w^ho  imposed  stripes  and 
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chains  upon  American  citizens,  they  could  not  more  effect- 
ually have  played  their  part  than  they  did. 

I  do  not  know  these  men.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  ta 
censure  anybody.  I  would  not  carry  pain  to  any  breast 
unnecessarily.  But  upon  questions  of  this  kind,  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  can  not  take  too  high  ground.  We  can  not 
do  too  much  in  these  degenerate  days  toward  restoring  the 
once  high,  but  now  fallen,  standard  of  our  foreign  policy. 
I  use  the  term  ^'degenerate"  as  applied  to  that  policy;  for 
I  have  been  long  impressed  with  the  weak  and  disgraceful 
foreign  policy  of  this  government. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  lived  upon 
the  fame  of  one  glorious  action  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment— on  the  conduct  of  one  officer  of  our  navy  in  re- 
claiming from  bondage  Martin  Koszta.  In  every  speech 
since  that  event,  it  has  been  used  to  adorn  our  history. 
We  have  had  nothing  else.  We  have  banqueted  on  this 
diet  alone.  Let  us  have  something  more  than  the  Mar- 
tin Koszta  case.  Let  us  not  live  forever  upon  the  fame 
achieved  by  rescuing  one  citizen,  and  only  one,  from  for- 
eign oppression  and  outrage.  Let  us  replenish  the  barren 
pages  of  our  history  with  new  and  fresh  glories  of  a  simi- 
lar kind. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  HUNTINGTON. 

[Remaiks  made  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
May  7,  1863,  announcing  the  death  of  Judge  Elisha  M.  Huntington.] 

May  it  please  the  Court  : — In  the  midst  of  the  rush- 
ing and  stormy  scenes  of  life,  we  are  now  and  then  called 
to  pause,  withdraw  our  minds  from  the  cankering  cares  and 
duties  of  the  hour,  and  pay  mournful  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  by  the  wayside.  It  is  a  task 
of  sorrow  and  tears,  but  it  is  a  task  from  which  the  soul  rises 
refreshed  and  purified.  The  w^orld,  with  its  hot  choking 
vapors,  recedes  and  becomes  a  small  and  distant  planet 
when  we  give  over  our  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  virtuous  dead.  The  sounds  of  strife,  the  voice  of  bit- 
terness, the  cry  of  hate,  the  clamor  of  arms,  are  all  lost  tO' 
the  ear  which  is  listening  at  the  portals  of  the  tomb.  The 
eye  is  withdrawn  from  the  spectacle  of  crime,  of  misery 
and  w^oe,  and  rests  gratefully  for  a  while  on  beautiful  and 
ravishing  glimpses  of  eternity,  which  greet  it  in  its  long- 
ing gaze  after  the  departure  of  some  friendly  spirit.  In 
such  an  hom^,  the  oppressed  heart,  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
casts  off  for  a  season  its  galling  burdens,  listens  to  the 
music  of  another  sphere,  and  enjoys  in  anticipation  the 
rest  which  awaits  it  when  the  narrow  stream  is  crossed  at 
the  close  of  life.  From  such  reflections,  we  return  to  re- 
sume the  wearisome  journey  before  us,  wiser  and  better 
men  ;  with  a  new  strength  to  promote  virtue  and  repel 
the  allurements  of  vice. 

The  grave  is  in  no  sense  the  end  of  life.  Even  the  wasted 
body,  which  there  submits  to  deca}^  is  yet  to  hear  that  voice 
which  will  command  the  earth  and  sea  to  give  up  their 
dead.     And  while  the  liberated  spirit  is  tasting  its  immor- 
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tality  in  regions  be^^ond  the  sun,  still  here,  in  the  midst  of 
his  old  familiar  associations,  he  who  sleeps  beneath  the 
sod,  and  at  the  same  time  dwells  in  eternity,  continues  to 
live  and  partake  of  the  aflairs  of  time.  Life  is  but  ex- 
p)anded  by  the  stroke  of  death.  Another  world,  yea 
many  worlds,  are  added  to  the  boundaries  of  existence; 
but  the  one  which  we  now  inhabit  is  not  abandoned.  We 
can  not,  if  w^e  would,  trammel  up  the  consequences  of  having 
lived.  The  channels  of  influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  once 
started,  flow  forever,  even  here  on  these  mortal  plains.  'No 
man  ever  lived  for  himself,  or  drew  after  him,  into  the 
grave,  when  he  died,  the  results  of  his  life.  Erass  and 
marble  are  enduring  monuments,  and  glowing  epitaphs 
transmit  from  age  to  age  the  names  and  meritorious  deeds 
of  those  who  sleep  beneath  them  ;  but  the  perpetual  influ- 
ence of  human  conduct,  never  ceasing  until  time  itself 
shall  cease,  survives  all  that  skill  and  affection  can  bring 
to  the  tomb  to  rescue  the  dead  from  oblivion.  We  are  liv- 
ing to-day  in  the  midst  of  the  accumulated  influences  of  an 
endless  past.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit  which 
Adam  ate  in  the  garden  is  yet  on  our  lips  ;  and  to  heal  its 
burning  poison,  we  invoke,  each  hour  of  this  living  pres- 
ent, the  aid  of  One  who,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
was  put  to  death  in  a  Roman  province  for  seditious  teach- 
ings against  the  reigning  Csesar.  In  civil  affairs,  affairs  of 
state,  principles  of  government,  the  explorations  of  science, 
the  triumphs  of  art,  the  acquisitions  of  literature,  in  all 
the  wide  scope  and  vision  of  human  effort,  there  is  noth- 
ing new;  nothing  save  the  combination  of  the  results  of 
former  ages,  and  their  application  to  the  demands  of  the 
world  as  it  now  exists.  In  this,  it  is  true,  there  is  progress, 
iDut  it  is  progress  for  which  the  present  is  indebted  to  the 
past.  That  vast  and  silent  region,  which  stretches  back  to 
the  hour  wdien  the  stars  sung  their  strains  of  triumph  in 
the  sky,  is  not  to  us  the  region  of  darkness.  There  is  a 
^reat  light  hung  up  in  its  mighty  dome,  as  bright,  blazing, 
and  eternal  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  by  which  we  guide 
our  feeble  and  wandering  steps.  It  is  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, the  vestal  fire  on  whose  altar  every  human  being  who 
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Las  acted  his  part  in  this  universal  theater  has  laid  his  of- 
fering to  increase  the  flame.  It  is  history  in  its  highest 
significance,  beaming  with  the  inflnences  of  those  who  are- 
no  longer  visible  to  the  natural  eye.  'No  one  is  dead  to 
him  who  reads  history  aright.  The  page  becomes  illumi- 
nated, and  each  actor  there  recorded  starts  into  life  and  be- 
comes a  living  teacher,  an  admonishing  and  impartial 
friend.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  dead  are  useful  to  tha 
living.  Their  destiny  is  fixed.  Their  book  is  closed,  and 
the  seals  are  set.  To  them  we  can  bring  no  change.  But 
how  dififerent  the  power  which  the  tenants  of  the  grave 
wield  over  those  who  have  not  yet  joined  them !  Our 
minds  are  enriched,  our  judgments  formed,  our  hearts 
touched,  softened,  and  elevated,  the  whole  current  of  our 
lives  controlled  and  directed  by  the  examples,  the  influ- 
ences of  those  whom  we  see  no  more. 

These  thoughts  are  irresistibly  suggested  to  my  mind  by 
the  position  in  which  I  stand  before  this  conrt  to-day.  I 
rise  to  announce  the  death  of  one  whose  name  and  influ- 
ence will  be  forever  associated  with  the  judicial  history  of 
the  country.  I  rise  to  announce  the  death  of  one  wha 
contributed  largely  during  his  life  to  give  shape  and  force 
to  surrounding  events,  and  from  whose  grave  tiiere  now 
springs  up  the  enduring  and  beautiful  light  of  virtuous  ex-. 
ample.  Judge  Huntington  is  dead.  It  is  a  fact  long  since 
known  to  us  all,  and  ^^et  how  mournfully  the  announce- 
ment sounds  here  in  the  theater  of  his  long  career  of  use- 
fulness and  fame  !  Judge  Huntington  is  dead.  He  is  dead, 
it  is  true,  as  it  is  appointed  unto  all  once  to  die,  but  how 
little  of  man  there  is  that  altogether  dies !  That  feeble, 
languishing  frame  is  resting  to  be  awakened  again  after  a 
long  sleep.  That  is  all.  He  still  lives  in  every  other  re- 
spect. ISTot  only  has  he  put  on  the  robes  of  infinite  exist- 
ence, beyond  the  thin  veil  which  hides  him  from  our  view, 
but  here  in  this  sanctuary  of  justice,  here  in  the  forum  of 
his  labors,  he  still  lives,  and  impresses  his  mind  and  char- 
acter, as  in  the  days  of  his  vigorous  manhood.  He  lives 
in  the  learning  and  integrity  wdiich  he  displayed  on  the- 
bench.     He  lives  in  the  decisions  of  his  court,  which  stand 
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as  a  monument  to  his  wisdom  and  justice.  He  lives  in  the 
pleasing"  recollections  which  we  all  cherish  of  an  urbane, 
kind,  and  courteous  judge  and  gentleman.  But  he  lives 
in  a  wider  sphere  than  this.  lie  has  given  the  example  of 
his  life  to  all — to  the  old  for  reflection  and  approval,  and 
to  the  young  for  study  and  imitation.  It  survives,  and 
will  never  perish.  It  is  so  much  of  added  treasure  to  the 
true  wealth  of  the  world.  Let  us  study,  as  becomes  the 
part  of  wisdom,  this  example,  and  profit  by  the  lessons 
which  it  imparts. 

Elisha  Mills  Huntington  was  born  in  Otsego  county,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  March  26,  a.  d.  1806.  He  died  in 
the  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  the  26th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, A.  D.  1862. 

At  a  very  early  age.  Judge  Huntington  was  left,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  without  the  advantages  of  paternal 
guidance  and  support.  To  a  most  intelligent  mother,  how- 
ever, he  was  greatly  indebted,  during  his  boyhood,  for  the 
promotion  of  those  lofty  traits  of  character  which  so 
greatly  distinguished  him  in  the  days  of  his  manhood. 
He  paid  grateful  and  tender  tribute  to  her  memory  in 
-every  stage  of  his  career.  A  kind  and  just  Providence  re- 
wards the  mother  for  her  anxiety,  pain,  and  care,  in  that 
reverence  and  devotion  which  men  of  cultivation  and  dis- 
tinction always  cherish  for  the  sacred  guardian  of  their 
infant  minds,  and  the  author  of  their  earliest  ideas. 

In  1822,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  Judge  Huntington 
came  west  with  his  brother,  ISTathaniel  Huntington,  older 
than  himself,  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Vigo,  in  the  then 
new  State  of  Indiana.  Forty  years  ago,  the  unknown  boy 
commenced  the  journey  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
generous  community  where,  but  3^esterday,  they  and  their 
descendants  laid  him  down  to  his  last,  long  sleep,  and  planted 
flowers  on  his  honored  grave.  There  was  a  space  of  ten 
years,  it  is  true,  during  that  time,  that  he  made  his  resi- 
dence on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio ;  but  when  the  angel  of 
death  darkened  his  door,  and  bore  away  from  his  hearth- 
stone the  light  of  his  house  and  heart,  he  came  back  and 
Bought  repose  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  early  attachments 
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and  early  triumphs.  Upon  my  introduction  to  him,  in  the 
city  of  Terre  Haute,  he  was  just  completing  his  return  to 
that  place.  I  shall  never  forget  the  mournful  pathos  and 
beauty  with  which  he  alluded  to  that  circumstance.  *'  I 
have  come  home,  come  home  to  stay.  I  have  been  away 
ten  years,  but  this  has  always  been  home."  Yes,  he  came 
home  to  stay.  The  day  was  closing ;  the  evening  shadows 
were  coming  gently  but  surely  on ;  the  curfew  of  life  was 
tolling,  and  the  exile  instinctively  ^'  homeward  plodded  his 
weary  way."  The  night  has  come,  but  it  is  full  of  stars 
more  beautiful  than  the  day.  His  labors  are  over,  and  he 
is  taking  his  rest  at  home. 

Judge  Huntington,  in  an  eminent  degree,  throughout 
his  life,  enjoyed  the  public  confidence.  The  people  are 
safe  and  appreciative  judges  of  merit  and  integrity.  At 
the  very  early  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  elected  prose- 
outing  attorney  of  a  circuit  which  at  that  time  embraced 
an  extensive  scope  of  country,  and  a  peculiarly  distin- 
guished array  of  legal  talent.  He  was  equal  to  the  posi- 
tion, and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  character  for  clear- 
ness and  just  discrimination,  which  was  in  after  life  so 
universally  conceded  to  him  by  the  bar  of  Indiana.  In 
1831,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  by  the  people  of 
Vigo  county,  and  was  twice  re-elected  under  the  most  flat- 
tering circumstances.  But  little  is  preserved  of  the  legis- 
lative proceedings  of  that  early  period,  but  enough  is 
known  to  assure  to  Judge  Huntington  a  high  position. 
He  took  rank  at  once  among  the  gifted  and  rising  young 
men  of  the  State.  As  very  strong  evidence  of  this  fact, 
when  he  retired  from  the  Legislature  he  w^as  elected  by 
that  body  presiding  judge  of  the  judicial  circuit  in  which 
he  lived.  To  be  selected  at  this  early  age,  by  those  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  his  legal  abilities,  to  preside 
over  a  circuit  in  which  lawyers  whose  names  are  now  his- 
torical were  then  in  the  full  tide  of  their  practice  and  the 
meridian  of  their  fame,  is  all  the  proof  we  need  that  his 
advancement  in  the  walks  of  his  profession  was  but  the 
just  appreciation  of  substantial  merit.  The  period  of  his 
eervice  as  circuit  judge  was  always  a  pleasant  one  for  him  to 
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recall.     He  loved  to  summon  up  its  buried  treasures  of 
friendship,  association,  wit,  learning,  and  genius.     The  in- 
cidents of  the  court-room  thirty  j^ears  ago,  the  intellectual 
struggles  of  the  forum,  the  triumphs  and  the  defeats,  the- 
streams  of  classic  eloquence  shaking  the  rude  temple  of 
justice,  unhappily  now  lost  to  all  save  tradition,  the  merry 
meeting  of  hopeful  and  joyous  spirits  at  the  village  tavern, 
the  ambrosial  nis^hts,  wdiere  Curran  and  his  contemDoraries 
would  have  found  congenial  conversation,  where  the  Attic 
taste  of  Erskine  and  Sheridan  would  have  lingered  w^ith 
delight  over  disquisitions  into  history,  poetry,  art,  and  the- 
philosophy  of  life,  all  these  were  recalled  by  Judge  Hunt- 
ington with  a  beaming  eye,  and  a  voice  musical  with  af- 
fectionate memory.     It  was  easy  to   observe  how  great  a- 
personal  favorite  he  had  been  with  his  professional  breth- 
ren. He  would  call  over  their  names  one  by  one,  and  recount 
their  virtues  and  their  accomplishments  with  a  love  which 
showed  that  he  himself  had  been  by  them  beloved.     That 
period  had  been  to  him  an  invigorating  fountain  of  re- 
freshment for  the  mind  and  the  heart.     And.  indeed,  where 
in  all  the  expansive  fields  of  human  action  is  found  such 
profound  lessons  of  philosophical  importance    as   in    the 
p>ractice  of  the  law  ?     Where  is  human  nature,  that  mys- 
tery wdiich  has  almost  bafiled  the  control  of  the  Deit}^  who 
fashioned  it,  so  fully  portrayed,  so  wonderfully  developed 
as  in  a  court  of  justice?     The  depths  to  which  it  can  de- 
scend are  there  all  fathomed.     The  heart  of  man,  which 
has  been  pronounced  past  finding  out,  there  gives  up  all 
its  secrets.     Murder  there  stands  naked,  to  be  studied  in 
all  its  various  moods.     Robbery,  plunder,  theft,  are  there^ 
with  avarice,  the  mocking  fiend  who  tempted  them  on. 
The  extortioner  is  there,  and  the  faces  of  the  poor  which 
he  has  sharpened  are  there  also.     The  broken  and  dishon- 
ored vows  of  the  marriage  altar  are  all  there  paraded;  and 
domestic  grief  and  household  tragedies  bring  their  tears  to 
the  judgment-seat  of  this  earthly  tribunal.     All   that   is 
sinful  and  all  that  is  weak  in  the  infirm  nature  of  fallen 
man  is  poured  into  the  ear  of  the  judge  and  the  advocate. 
Eut  is  this  all  that  we  learn  of  life  in  the  duties  of  the 
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profession  ?  If  it  was,  the  mind  of  every  lawyer  would  be 
dragged  down  from  the  recognition  of  virtue  to  the  dark 
and  degrading  belief  of  universal  vice  and  depravity.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Spirits  of  light  are  here  as  well  as  spirits  of 
darkness.  Virtue  in  the  very  hues  of  heaven  has  here 
achieved  its  greatest  victories.  The  true  hero,  with  God's 
own  courage  in  his  soul,  here  fights  the  battles  of  truth  and 
justice,  bowed  down  to  the  earth  by  temptations,  sorrow, 
and  shame.  The  frail  and  shrinking  woman  here  displays 
the  divinity  of  love  and  her  kindred  to  a  merciful  Master,, 
by  clinging  with  imperishable  devotion  to  the  seared  and 
blackened  ruin  who  sits  in  the  dock  of  criminals. 

Who  that  has  ever  conducted  a  trial  involving  the  all  of 
wealth,  the  all  of  liappiness,  the  all  of  liberty,  or  the  all 
of  life  of  a  party,  but  has  witnessed  at  some  stage  of  the 
drama,  and  from  some  actor  in  the  scenes,  the  highest  ex- 
hibition of  human  virtue  and  the  most  sublime  points  of 
moral  heroism  ?  Whose  eye  has  not  moistened,  whose  lip 
has  not  trembled,  whose  breast  has  not  heaved  at  the  touch- 
ing, pathetic,  and  perhaps  almost  unconscious  manifesta- 
tions of  the  loftiest  attributes,  the  brightest  glories  of  hu- 
man nature,  bv  one  whose  unlettered  mind  left  him  no- 
other  guide  than  the  instincts  of  a  true  nobility. 

The  study  of  the  true  lawyer  is  his  fellow-man  as  well 
as  the  written  laws.  This  brings  knowledge^bf  the  world 
in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense ;  for  of  man  and  his  varied 
interests  and  relations  the  world  is  made.  And  he  who- 
has  acquired  this  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  will 
never  take  a  narrow  or  illiberal  view  of  human  conduct. 
He  will  spend  his  time  in  seeking  for  matter  of  approval, 
rather  than  matter  of  condemnation.  He  will  find  excuses 
for  the  erring,  and  carry  a  mantle  of  charity  for  frailty.. 
He  will  not  ask,  "Who  is  my  neighbor?"  All  the  world 
is  of  kin  to  him  who  has  acquired  a  correct  view  of  the 
weakness  as  well  as  the  strength,  the  vice  as  well  as  the 
virtue  of  human  nature.  His  hate  is  turned  to  pity,  and 
curses  die  away  with  blessings  on  his  lips. 

Judge  Huntington  had  profited  largely  by  his  extensive- 
experience  in  the  courts,  and  had  acquired  a  more  perfect 
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•knowledge  of  the  world  than  any  man  whose  intimacy  I 
•ever  possessed.  It  gave  to  his  mind  that  cool  and  philo- 
sophic cast  which  no  one  ever  approached  him  without 
observing.  It  also  gave  him  a  broad  vision  of  affairs,  and 
lifted  him  to  a  great  extent  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sharp 
^nd  narrow  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  hour.  lie  looked 
■out  upon  the  w^orld  without  expecting  perfection ;  and 
while  maintaining  very  decided  opinions  on  all  questions 
of  moment  himself,  he  never  regarded  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  even  a  shadow^  across  the  pathway  of  friendship. 

Judge  Huntington  continued  to  act  as  circuit  judge 
until  in  April  of  1841,  when  the  administration  then  in 
power  called  him  to  fill  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office.  This  office  he  held  but  a  short 
period.  But  brief  as  was  his  discharge  of  its  duties,  yet 
his  ability,  kindness,  and  w^inning  nianners  left  an  impres- 
sion at  the  capital  wdiich  time  has  not  yet  effaced.  The 
•clerks  of  that  department,  w4ien  he  retired  from  it,  mani- 
fested their  appreciation  of  his  high  qualities,  in  a  hand- 
some and  enduring  testimonial.  Indeed,  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  any  portion  of  Judge  Huntington's  career, 
•either  in  public  or  private  life,  which  fails  to  give  marked 
and  singular  evidence  of  the  warm  personal  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

During  the  year  1841,  however,  the  death  of  Judge  Hol- 
man  left  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  In- 
diana vacant. 

It  was  tendered  to  Judge  Huntington,  and  he  wisely  ac- 
cepted it.  Here  commenced  the  long,  the  faithful,  the  bril- 
liant career  of  Judge  Huntington  as  a  judicial  officer.  In 
this  capacity,  he  w^as  principally  known  for  more  than 
tw^enty  years  by  the  people  of  Indiana.  In  this  capacity, 
his  mind  matured,  his  judgment  ripened,  and  in  the  con- 
scientious and  acceptable  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  reached 
the  full  measure  of  his  ambition — tasted  the  full  fruition 
of  all  his  hopes.  He  was  but  thirty-five  years  of  age  w^hen 
he  put  on  the  ermine  of  this  court,  and  though  he  fell  at 
the  high  noon  of  mental  vigor  and  experience,  yet  he  had 
worn  it  during  an  ordinary  lifetime  of  activity  and  labor. 
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It  was  upon  his  shoulders  when  the  insatiate  archer  struck 
him  down,  and  it  will  descend  to  each  successor,  identified 
with  his  name,  his  character,  and  his  influence. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  a  judge  in  the  discharge 
of  duties  on  the  hench,  there  are  a  few  very  plain  and  ob- 
vious tests  to  be  applied.  No  man  ever  ascended  to  the 
seat  of  judgment  with  a  view  to  his  own  aggrandizement 
and  the  gratification  of  a  selfish  ambition  who  was  suc-^ 
cessful  in  rearing  up  an  unsullied  fame  as  an  impartial 
judge.  A  single  purpose  to  pursue  the  right  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, is  the  first  and  most  important  element  of  a 
brilliant  judicial  career. 

Justice  is  blind  when  she  poises  her  scales.  She  sees 
neither  one  of  the  suitors  before  her.  They  bring  their 
causes  and  weigh  them  without  being  seen  or  known  by 
the  fabled  goddess.  This  is  heathen,  mythology,  it  is  true, 
but  it  most  faithfully  portrays  the  great  moral  scales  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  single-minded  judge,  determine  the 
hands  of  right  and  wrong  in  these  days  of  Christian  rev- 
elation. He  becomes  blind  to  all  save  the  inward  light  of 
an  enlightened  conscience.  He  sees  neither  friends  nor 
enemies  in  those  who  come  to  ask  judgment  on  their  con- 
duct. Love  and  hate  are  alike  banished  from  his  heart 
when  he  assumes  the  awful  task  of  judging  his  fellow-men. 
A  deep  and  overwhelming  sense  of  responsibility  purges 
his  breast  of  all  passion  and  prejudice,  the  common  inher- 
itance of  us  all,  and  elevates  his  mind  for  support  and 
guidance  upw^ard  toward  the  source  and  fountain  of  all 
wisdom.  He  bends  his  lips  toward  the  inspiring  waters  of 
"  Siloa's  brook,  which  flows  fast  by  the  oracles  of  God." 
This  deep  moral  sense,  this  keen  and  active  appreciation 
of  right  and  wrong,  this  blind  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  omnipresent  and  eternal  justice,  is  the  broad  enduring 
basis,  the  majestic  rock  on  which  judicial  eminence  has 
been  founded  in  every  age  of  civilized  jurisprudence. 
Mansfield  and  Hale  built  upon  it.  Marshall  and  Story,  and 
all  the  great  lights  of  American  jurisprudence,  have  done 
the  same.  The  pedestal  of  fame  springing  upward  toward 
the  sky  from  such  a  foundation,  never  falls.     Storms  beat 
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on  it  in  vain.  The  lightnings  are  harmless  against  its 
head.  It  is  as  immortal  and  imperishahle  as  justice  itself, 
for  the  s.pirit  of  justice  animates  all  its  parts. 

Judge  Huntington  often  dwelt,  in  his  conversation,  and 
especially  with  young  men,  on  this  essential  element  of 
judicial  character;  and  was  himself  a  most  perfect  exam- 
ple of  its  complete  and  beautiful  development.  How  un- 
measured was  his  devotion  to  the  demands  of  justice !  How 
unclouded  was  his  vision  when  he  surveyed  the  equities  of 
.a  case !  Nothing  obscured  his  moral  perceptions.  Who 
of  us  will  ever  forget  his  easy,  temperate,  cool,  and  impar- 
tial bearing  upon  that  bench?  He  was  never  lost,  ob- 
scured, or  confused  in  following  and  elucidating  the  great 
fundamental  principles  on  wdiich  government,  laws,  and 
social  order  all  depend.  He  tried  everything  by  primary 
truths,  by  just  principles,  and  then  turned  to  the  law,  not 
as  a  code  of  barren  and  technical  rules,  but  as  the  ''  perfec- 
tion of  reason,"  for  authority  to  support  him  in  his  con- 
olusions. 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  has  been  written  in  regard 
to  the  various  kinds  of  legal  ability,  w^iich  w^e  find  at  the 
bar  and  on  the  bench.  Opinions  differ  on  this  subject  just 
^s  minds  are  differently  constituted.  It  is  said  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  that  he  often  delivered  most  important 
opinions,  and,  at  the  close,  requested  a  brother  judge  to  find 
the  authorities  to  sustain  him.  His  decisions  were  drawn 
from  general  principles,  which,  like  the  demonstrations  of 
the  physical  sciences,  can  not  lead  us  into  error.  To  re- 
member the  book,  the  page,  and  the  case  in  which  some 
other  court  had  made  a  similar  decision,  is  a  mere  effort  of 
memory ;  but  to  determine  wdiat  the  law  is  in  the  light 
of  reason  and  justice,  requires  the  exercise  of  the  loftiest 
attributes  of  the  human  mind.  In  one  case,  we  simply  ap- 
propriate, very  properly,  it  is  true,  the  labors  of  other  men. 
In  the  other  case,  we  launch  out  upon  our  own  strength,  and 
€ome  in  laden  with  the  rich  spoils  of  original  thought.  To 
oombine  these  two  qualities  of  professional  life,  is  to  make 
the  perfect  lawyer;  but  if  one  has  to  exist  without  the  other, 
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then  the  mind  Avliicli  is  guided  and  governed  bj  general 
principles,  lias  all  the  advantages. 

Judge  Huntington  was,  in  a  very  marked  and  eminent 
degree,  an  original  thinker,  and  controlled  in  his  judicial 
capacity  by  general  principles,  growing  out  of  the  reason 
xind  nature  of  law.  I  have  often  known  his  decisions  sus- 
tained by  authorities  examined  and  produced  after  the 
decisions  were  made.  He  had  followed  the  science,  the 
reason,  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  that  is  always  harmonious, 
consistent,  and  just.  If  I  may  be  allowed  an  expression, 
often  used  by  him,  he  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  plain 
xmd  familiar  maxims  of  common  sense,  and  always  brought 
them  to  bear  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  Will 
any  one  say  that  such  traits  of  mental  character  make  an 
unsafe  jurist?  Let  the  records  of  this  court  for  more  than 
twenty  years  answer  the  objection.  Perhaps  not  in  the 
United  States  can  there  be  found  so  long  a  line  of  decisions, 
with  so  few  of  them  disturbed  by  a  higher  court,  as  is  pre- 
sented here  in  this  theater  of  Judge  Huntington's  labors. 
His  fame  as  a  ripe,  learned,  and  profound  jurist  rests  upon 
no  slight  or  accidental  basis.  Every  legal  question  that 
-ever  came  for  solution  into  a  court  of  justice  was  presented 
to  the  analysis  of  his  mind.  Every  variety  of  interest  was 
]3ressed  upon  his  judgment.  A  bar,  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States,  crossed  their  blades  in  many  a  fierce  en- 
counter in  his  presence.  Above  him  was  that  august  tri- 
bunal of  ultimate  resort,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  to  revise  and  correct  his  errors.  It  was  a  matter  of 
honest  and  commendable  pride  w^ith  him,  that,  under  these 
€ircumstances,  he  could  look  back  upon  a  record  of  decis- 
ions almost  untouched  by  the  revision  of  a  superior  court. 
Such  a  c/areer  can  onl}^  be  achieved  by  great  ability.  Our 
profession  is  one  in  which  distinction  can  not  be  attained 
without  merit.  The  empty  pretender  must  seek  other 
fields.  Solid,  patient,  and  laborious  ability  can  alone  climb 
the  ladder  of  legal  eminence.  Estimating  the  professional 
career  of  Judge  Huntington  in  this  light,  he  will  forever 
stand  in  the  history  of  Indiana,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
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Federal  judiciary,  as  one  of  their  brightest  legal  orna- 
meDts. 

But  it  was  not  merely  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this 
court  that  we  knew  and  admired  Judge  Huntington.  He- 
loved  and  upheld  the  law  not  merely  as  a  professional  call- 
ing, hut  because  it  was  to  his  mind  the  symbol  of  govern- 
ment and  national  existence.  Judge  Huntington  was,  in 
the  highest  and  purest  sense,  a  patriot.  The  love  of  country 
was  to  him  an  absorbing  passion.  He  omitted  no  occasion , 
in  court  or  elsewhere,  to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  a  de- 
votion to  the  government  of  our  fathers.  The  constitution' 
was  with  him  a  sacred  covenant,  not  to  be  broken.  It  was 
in  his  eyes  ^'the  supreme  law."  There  was  none  higher. 
He  often  from  the  bench  proclaimed  his  solemn  belief  that 
our  only  safety  as  a  people — our  only  hope  for  unity,  peace, 
and  liberty,  consisted  in  a  faithful  observance  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws.  And  he  died  as  he  had  lived, 
announcing  his  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  constitution 
for  all  times  and  for  all  purposes,  and  his  hope  and  con- 
viction  that  its  benignant  supremacy  would  once  more  be 
established  over  a  united  and  fraternal  people.  May  ha 
soon,  from  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  where  he  now  inhab- 
its, behold  the  joyful,  the  glorious  consummation  of  his 
dying  hopes ! 

But  public  officer,  legislator,  judge,  patriot,  all  become 
absorbed  in  a  brighter  and  more  exalted  character  as  he 
approaches  that  narrow  stream  which  flows  round  the 
world,  and  divides  things  temporal  from  things  eternaL 
IN^o  proper  estimate  can  be  placed  on  the  life  of  a  man 
until  the  manner  of  his  death  is  known.  Judge  Hunting- 
ton had  for  years  been  slowly  yielding  to  the  advancing- 
foe,  whose  approaches  none  can  resist.  His  mind  was 
naturally  inclined  to  the  investigation,  of  religious  ques- 
tions. In  the  close  intimacy  with  which  he  honored  me, 
I  often  heard  him  dwell  for  hours  on  the  great  mysteries- 
which  gather  around  the  grave.  The  future  world  and  his 
relation  to  it,  was  a  practical  question  to  his  practical  mind. 
He  met  it  as  he  met  every  other  requirement  of  his  situa- 
tion.    He  looked  it  plainly  and  fearlessly  in  the  face,  and 
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•spoke  of  it  calmly.  lie  earnestly  sought  in  every  way  to 
discover  his  duty,  with  the  full  determination  to  do  it. 
Some  doubts  there  were  that  occasionally  obscured  his  be- 
lief in  a  future  state  of  existence;  but  they  were  as  floating 
•clouds  before  the  face  of  the  sun,  passing  rapidly  away, 
and  succeeded  by  brilliant  light.  He  dwelt  upon  the  in- 
.spired  pages  of  revelation  with  all  the  pleasure  of  a  great 
mind  and  an  elevated  heart.  He  examined,  studied  long, 
.and  anxiousl}^  for  the  pathway  of  duty  in  regard  to  an 
•open  profession  of  religion.  He  at  last  reposed  his  head 
with  the  humility  of  a  child  on  the  bosom  of  that  Church 
which  comes  down  to  us  from  Apostolic  days,  and  has  sur- 
vived the  shocks  and  tempests  of  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
clred  years.  He  died  with  the  blessed  emblems  of  Calvary 
•on  his  lips,  and,  by  a  Christian's  death,  gave  evidence  to 
the  world  of  a  well-finished  life. 

"  Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade." 

May  it  please  the  Court,  there  is  much  in  the  life,  the 
character,  and  death  of  Judge  Huntington  to  give  useful 
reflection.  His  example  will  not  be  lost.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  State,  and  will  be  cherished  by  all  who 
believe  that  a  well-spent  life  is  a  portion  of  the  public 
honor.  His  death,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  is  full, 
too,  of  matter  for  solemn  and  profitable  thought.  Death 
has  been  busy,  very  busy,  with  this  court,  within  a  few 
short  years.  For  three  years,  the  happiest  of  my  life,  I 
fitood  in  of&cial  connection  with  this  court — the  attorney 
for  the  government.  The  learned,  the  kind,  the  paternal 
Judge  McLean  was  here.  His  memory  dwelt  among  the 
tall  spirits  of  other  days,  and  I  revered  him  as  if  he  had 
brought  an  odor  of  sanctity  with  him  from  former  genera- 
tions. And  who  will  not  pardon  me  for  a  moment's  thought 
on  this  occasion  given  to  my  friend,  who  was  also  an  ofiicer 
for  many  years  of  this  court,  the  brave,  kind-hearted,  warm, 
and  generous  Hobinson.  They  are  all  gone.  This  court- 
room is  craped  in  mourning  to  my  eyes.  You  and  I,  Mr. 
Clerk,  alone  remain  of  that  once  genial  and  happy  circle. 
Others  have  taken  their  places,  and  the  succession  is  clothed 
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with  (lignity,  ability,  and  honor;  but  who  can  fail,  in  the 
presence  of  these  visitations  of  death,  to  pause,  and  pay  the 
tribute  of  a  tear  to  the  memory  and  virtues  of  those  who 
were  here  but  yesterday?  "We  should  be  admonished,  too, 
of  the  fleeting,  evanescent  nature  of  life.  Our  stay  is  but 
for  an  hour,  and  then  comes  the  great  change.  How  poor 
and  painful  the  strife,  the  bitterness,  and  the  passions  of 
the  day  seem  when  we  bring  them  close  to  the  tomb! 
And  we  walk  by  its  open  mouth  every  step  of  our  exist- 
ence. 

"  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  ow^n,  0  Death!" 

My  duty  is  accomplished.  I  have  announced  to  this 
court  the  death  of  its  late  presiding  officer,  and  dwelt  fee- 
bly and  imperfectly  on  the  leading  elements  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  some  of  the  prominent  incidents  of  his  life.  Much 
more  I  might  say.  The  social  circle,  the  domestic  fireside, 
the  altar  of  private  friendship,  all  render  to  his  memory 
the  dearest,  the  tenderest  tributes  of  love  that  were  ever 
laid  as  evergreen  garlands  on  the  grave  of  the  beloved 
dead.  But  I  will  not  draw  aside  the  veil  which  makes 
that  portion  of  life  so  sacred.  It  belongs  to  the  cherished 
few  to  whom  his  heart  was  opened  with  all  its  wealth  of 
aflTection. 

Just  and  learned  judge,  enlightened  patriot,  devoted 
Christian,  kind  friend,  courteous  gentleman,  farewell ! 
Sacred  be  thy  memory,  and  peaceful  and  sweet  be  thy 
slumbers. 

I  am  directed  by  the  bar  of  this  court  to  move  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

^'Whereas,  The  bar  of  this  court  have,  with  profound 
sorrow,  learned  that  Hon.  E.  M.  Huntington,  late  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Indiana,  on  the 
26th  day  of  October,  1862,  departed  this  life ;  therefore,  to 
indicate  the  esteem  in  which  we  held  him  while  living,  and 
the  respect  and  veneration  in  which  we  hold  his  memory — 

''Resolved,  That  the  manv  virtues  which  adorned  the 
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character  of  the  Hon.  Elisha  M.  Huntington,  and  which, 
during  a  period  of  over  twenty  years,  shone  conspicuously 
in  his  course  as  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  Indiana,  have  endeared  his  memory  to  us,  and  made  for 
liira  an  enduring  monument  as  an  ahle  and  upright  judge, 
a  courteous  and  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  sincere  and 
disinterested  friend. 

"  Resolved,  That  his  death  is  a  public  calamity;  in  which 
the  bench  loses  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  and  most 
honorable  examples  of  im2:)artiality,  firmness,  patience, 
learning,  sagacity,  and  suavity  of  deportment;  the  bar, 
one  of  its  most  warmly  cherished  professional  brethren, 
and  the  whole  country  an  exalted  patriot  and  a  useful 
citizen. 

"  JResolved,  That  in  testimony  of  our  grief  for  the  public 
and  private  bereavement  in  his  death,  we  will  wear  crape 
upon  the  left  arm  for  a  period  of  thirty  days;  that  these 
resolutions  be  presented  to  the  court  now  in  session  by 
Hon.  D.  W.  Yoorhees,  with  a  request  that  they  be  made 
of  record;  and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  his  family 
under  the  seal  of  said  court. 

"  Robert  C.  Gregory,  Chairman. 

"  Jno.  H.  Rea,  Secretary." 
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